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@j  (grecia^  olive  pale,  what  sweet  repose 
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f|ot  thine  the  nqight  and  powerful  array 
Qj  rqasculine  and  toil-inviting  sur], 

(C)hine  is  the  smile  oj  Iqouse-wije  wheq  the  day 
(G)irin|;  to  twilight  calls  jronq  toil  undone. 


euld  ^jhou  Wbuldst  tarry^  longer  tak^e  thy  stay, 
(gentle  the  nqissiorq  that  car]  ^erqtle  nqal^e ; 
'(geaclq  nqe  lik^e  thee,  wherever  rurq  nqy  Way, 

sint^in^  Iqearts  oj  nqeq  to  gladness  Wal^e. 
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Glcnanaar. 

A REVIEW  AND  CRITICISM. 


THIS  latest  book  by  Canon  Sheehan,  author 
of  “ My  New  Curate,”  might  justly  be 
termed  the  acme  of  all  that  is  interest- 
ing, pleasing  and  instructive  in  novel-writing. 
It  is  a story  of  Irish  peasantry,  touching  three 
different  periods  of  the  nineteenth  century  — 
1827,  1848  and  about  1895.  The  story  opens  with 
this  last  date  and  introduces  into  a quiet  country 
village  of  Ireland  a gorgeously  dressed  stranger 
from  the  United  States,  who  becomes  known  as 
“the  Yank.”  He  is  an  enigma  to  the  village 
folk,  who  all  know  of  him,  but  none  of  whom 
can  become  in  any  way  familiar  with  him.  He 
astonishes  the  villagers  one  day  by  his  mar- 
vellous dexterity  and  prowess  in  a local  hurl- 
ing-match,  in  which  he  had  volunteered  to  fill 
an  unlooked-for  vacancy.  The  enthusiastic 
spectators  compared  him  to  a famous  Casey  of 
years  past,  whose  fame  as  a hurler  still  lingered 
in  the  memories  of  the  people.  At  the  end  of 
the  story  it  is  revealed  who  the  returned 
“ Yank  ” is. 

Then  the  story  takes  an  enormous  jump  of 
nearly  seventy  years  back  to  the  murderous 
times  of  the  Whiteboys,  when  scores  of  innocent 
Irish  peasants  were  hung,  on  the  conviction  of 
mock  juries  and  through  the  aid  of  the  most 
despicable  of  all  characters,  the  informer. 

Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
the  “Yank's”  mother.  She  is  found  when 
an  infant  in  the  stable  of  Edmund  Connors, 
adopted  by  the  family  and  named  “ Nodlag” 
(pronounced  Nulug).  She  grows  up  unknown 


to  all  except  old  Edmund  and  his  son  Donal, 
who  alone  have  learned  that  the  child  is  the 
daughter  of  Cloumper  Daly  the  “ informer.” 
A thrilling  history  is  attached  to  the  youth  of 
this  child.  She  is  the  innocent  cause  of  a dread- 
ful catastrophe.  The  farmer’s  home  is  entered 
one  night  by  masked  men  who  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  Nodlag’s  parentage,  and  now 
demand  her  banishment.  There  is  a refusal — 
then  a fierce  fight,  ending  with  the  murder  of 
old  Edmund  and  the  disappearance  of  Nodlag. 

She  is  missing  for  three  years.  Now  the 
story  brings  us  into  the  time  of  the  famine 
of  ’47.  Nodlag  is  found  by  her  old  lover,  the 
village  blacksmith,  almost  dead  from  famine. 
She  is  saved  by  him — wooed  and  won  by  him. 
Here  there  is  beautiful  portrayal  of  rustic 
love.  The  villagers  were  thunderstruck  at  the 
idea  of  “ Red  ” Casey,  an  honest  man,  marrying 
the  daughter  of  an  “informer,”  but  they  still 
had  the  greatest  faith  in  “Red,”  while  never 
a word  passed  their  lips  about  his  birth-tainted 
wife.  Of  this  couple  was  born  the  “Yank.” 

He  grew  up  to  be  a great  athlete.  He  never 
knew  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an 
“ informer”  until  one  day  in  an  exciting  hurling 
match  he  was  called  the  “ breed  of  an  informer  ” 
by  an  angry  antagonist.  Enraged,  he  made  the 
fellow  prove  his  words.  The  antagonist  did  so, 
and  the  son  went  home  a heart-broken  youth. 
He  left  his  home  next  day,  after  uttering  un- 
kind words  to  his  father,  and  bidding  good-by 
to  his  sweetheart,  who  had  known  of  his  parent- 
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age,  yet  loved  him  still.  He  left  for  America. 

Prompted  by  his  old,  undying  love  for  this 
girl,  he  returns  after  twenty-five  years.  He 
finds  her  a widowed  mother  of  two  daughters. 
Alas ! she  has  lost  her  beauty  now.  He  is  sadly 
disappointed,  but  nevertheless  bravely  asks 
her  hand  in  marriage.  She,  conscious  of  her 
own  decrepitude,  directs  him  to  her  oldest 
daughter,  who  is  a beautiful  and  exact  image  of 
what  her  mother  was  in  her  youth.  Strange  to 
say,  the  “Yank”  marries  the  daughter  and 
brings  her  to  his  rich  home  in  America.  Here 
the  story  ends. 

This  is  the  rough  frame  of  a beautiful  story  — 
a story  of  human  nature — a story  that  leaves  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  reader’s  mind.  As  an 
example  of  the  art  of  novel-writing,  it  is  of 
surpassing  skill.  The  style  has  that  easy, 
friendly  and  homelike,  yet  elevated  and  refined 
tone  that  always  affords  a peculiar,  lively 
pleasure  to  the  modern  reader.  The  descrip- 
tions are  remarkable  for  their  strong,  vivid 
touches.  Then  the  way  in  which  the  plot  is 
developed  shows  the  author’s  wonderful  insight 
into  the  natural  appetite  of  the  human  mind. 
Like  the  accomplished  cook  who  knows  just 
what  dishes  and  what  succession  of  dishes  will 
please  the  palate,  so  this  close  observer  of  human 
nature  knows  just  how  to  make  his  story  so 
tempt  and  satisfy  the  mental  appetite  that 
we  find  great  difficulty  in  tearing  ourselves 
from  the  work  until  we  have  finished  it. 

A strange  feature  of  the  plot,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  “Yank,”  the  negative  hero  of  the 
story,  is  absent  from  the  pages  for  more  than 
half  of  the  book,  and  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story  is  centered  not  around  him  at  all, 
but  around  the  infancy,  girlhood  and  maiden- 
hood of  his  mother.  The  “ Yank  ” is  but  a mere 
survivor,  a living  monument  as  it  were,  of  a sing- 
ular marriage  entailing  a remarkable  story.  His 
own  personal  history,  after  his  mother’s  story 


is  over,  is  merely  a graphic  expression  of  the 
persistency  of  the  Irish  “ blood  ” superstition, 
his  final  conquering  of  his  self-assumed  fear  of 
disgrace,  and  his  marriage  with  the  girl  whose 
ancestry  is  unstained.  The  most  striking 
characters  of  the  book  are  gathered  around  his 
mother.  Nodlag  is  the  centre  around  whom  a 
wonderful  history  is  woven;  she  is  a beautiful, 
lovable  girl,  but  for  the  most  part  might  be 
called  a negative  character.  Edmund  Connors , 
her  protector,  is  a grand  old  man — stern,  cour- 
ageous, tender  and  faithful.  Donal,  his  son,  is 
also  a strong,  admirable  type  after  his  rescue  of 
Nodlag.  But  the  strongest  character  of  all 
is  “ Red  ” the  blacksmith.  All  that  is  said  by 
him  would  barely  fill  half  a page  if  put  together, 
but  his  few  words  and  his  silence  speak  vol- 
umes. 

As  for  the  sentiment  of  the  book,  this  indeed 
is  what  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  our 
emotions,  and  keeps  the  story  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  reader.  The  chief  traits 
brought  out  are  : first,  the  proverbial  su- 
preme importance  which  the  Irish  attach  to  an- 
cestral blood  and  the  unreasonable  and  even 
heartless  distrust  that  they  entertain  for  anyone 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  an  ancestor  whose 
name  is  not  quite  spotless. 

The  second  predominating  trait  is  the  bless- 
ed spirit  of  faith,  piety,  purity  and  resignation 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Irish.  The  for- 
mer spirit  is  really  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  story  is  built.  The  unreasonableness  of  this 
Irish  trait  is  shown  up  strongly  by  all  the  woe 
and  misery  it  brings  on,  and  is  argued  against 
by  the  faithful  married  life  of  “ Red  ” and  Nod- 
lag, and  of  her  son  and  the  daughter  of  his 
youthful  love.  From  the  little  we  have  of  the 
married  life  of  “ Red  ” and  Nodlag,  we  see  that 
their  love  continued  always  pure  and  their  home 
life  was  perfect.  The  villagers  still  met  every 
evening  at  “ Red’s  ” forge  and  talked  over  their 
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national  plans  and  secrets  without  the  slightest 
distrust  of  the  silent  blacksmith,  while  never  a 
word  passed  their  lips  about  his  wife.  The 
couple  bring  up  a good  family,  and  to  the  end 
“ Red  ” is  as  true  to  his  otherwise  friendless  wife 
as  the  most  passionate  protestations  of  early 
love  ever  promised. 

And  Nodlag  is  the  very  jewel  of  motherhood. 
We  have  only  one  picture  of  it,  but  that  tells  the 
beautiful  story  of  their  home.  It  is  when 
Terence  looks  around  for  the  last  time  when 
he  leaves  his  father’s  roof  after  cruelly  reproach- 
ing his  noble  father  for  marrying  the  daughter  of 
an  “informer.”  He  now  sees  his  forgiving 
mother  (she  had  overheard  his  unkind  remarks) 
stretching  out  her  arms  towards  him.  But  he 
turns  away.  This  is  the  most  affecting  part  of 
the  whole  book.  It  tells  the  story  of  a lacerat- 
ed mother’s  heart.  And  the  action  of  the 
blacksmith  in  this  scene  tells  the  story  of 
his  manly  fidelity.  The  only  thing  he  ut- 
tered after  the  cruel  invective  of  his  son  was 
from  the  dinner-table.  “ Come  in,  Nodlag, 
and  let  that  fellow  go  to  the  devil,  where  he 
will  be  welcome.”  Here  we  can  see  a mighty 
stroke  of  will-power  by  which  the  father 
smothers  the  pangs  of  grief  that  must  pierce 
his  heart ; we  can  also  see  his  first  love  for 
Nodlag  burning  as  fresh  as  of  old,  as  he  calls 
her  away  from  their  ungrateful  son  to  himself, 
her  faithful  comforter.  Such,  then,  is  the 
beautiful  love  that  pervades  the  whole  story. 
In  the  above  picture  we  can  also  see  the  pow- 
erful force  of  the  Irish  regard  for  “ blood  ” 
which  drives  away  a hitherto  devoted  son  from 
a most  lovable  of  mothers.  What  a fiendish 
superstition  it  must  have  been!  Terence’s 
good  angel  kept  whispering:  “ Go  back  and  beg 
her  forgiveness”;  the  devil  whispered,  “ Cloum- 
per  Daly’s  daughter  ; Cloumper  Daly’s  daugh- 
ter and  the  poor  fellow  listened  to  the  latter. 

We  have  in  this  book  entrancing  touches  of 


real  life  and  vivid  touches  of  nature.  A unique 
instance  is  his  account  of  Edmund  Connors 
confiding  his  great  secret  to  his  son,  while 
driving  home  that  famous  night  from  the  trial. 
After  bidding  Donal  to  “ pull  up  the  horse 
for  a minit,”  the  old  man  took  the  son’s  hand 
in  his  and  said  : — 

“ ‘ I want  you  to  swear  by  the  gospels  which 
we  haven’t  wid  us,  and  by  him  who  wrote  thim 
gospels,  that  you’ll  never  breathe  to  morchial 
bein’  what  I am  tellin’  ye  now  ; do  you  swear  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I do,’  said  the  young  man,  rather  fright- 
ened at  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and  scene. 

“ ‘ Will  you  also  swear  that  whin  I’m  dead 
and  gone,  you  will  be  a father  to  that  child 
you  found  in  the  cow-house  a Christmas  night  ? ’ 

“ ‘Nodlag?’  said  Donal,  utterly  amazed. 

“ ‘Yes,  Nodlag,’  replied  his  father,  grasping 
the  son’s  hand  more  tightly. 

“ ‘ Av  coorse,  if  you  wish  it,’  said  the  son, 
reluctantly.  ‘ Whatever  is  there  is  yours,  and 
will  be  mine  only  because  you  gave  it  to  me.’ 

“ ‘An’  I do  give  it  to  you,  Donal,  my  son,’ 
said  the  old  man,  affectionately.  ‘ For  never 
did  man  rear  a better  boy  than  you.  An’  now 
go  on  and  I’ll  tell  you  all.  ’Twas  little  Nod- 
lag whom  you  brought  in  from  the  cows  that 
cowld,  bitter  night  that  saved  me  from  the 
gallows  to-day.’  ” 

Then  the  ride  continues,  and  the  father  tells 
the  wonderful  story  connected  with  the  adopted 
child.  Donal’s  speechlessness,  then  almost 
uncontrollable  fury,  and  finally  his  pacification, 
apology  and  renewal  of  his  solemn  promise  are 
superbly  depicted. 

Another  splendid  touch  of  nature  is  in  the 
rustic  love  affair  of  “ Red  ” Casey  and  Nodlag. 
Three  years  had  passed  since  Nodlag  had  left 
the  village,  and  now  she  was  leaving  again  after 
being  saved  from  a famishing  death  by  “ Red.” 
The  blacksmith  hurried  down  the  street  after 
her,  and  tried  with  all  the  blunt  inducements 
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of  a big  heart  to  persuade  her  to  seek  shelter 
and  comfort  in  his  and  his  mother’s  home. 
But  she  would  not  stay.  ’Twas  then  that 
“ Red  ” first  broached  to  her  the  subject  of 
his  old  love. 

“ ‘ Did  Donal  Connors  give  you  me  message 
the  day  his  father  was  murdered  ?’ 

“ ‘ He  did,’  said  Nodlag,  the  color  mounting 
to  her  face. 

“ ‘ An’ what  did  you  say?’  said  the  young 
smith,  watching  the  play  of  her  features  as  if 
life  or  death  hung  upon  her  word.  She  was 
silent. 

“ ‘ Did  you  say  yes  ? ’ he  demanded. 

“ ‘ You  know  I did,  Redmond  Casey  ; but 
why  do  you  torment  me  now  ? ’ 

“ ‘ ’Tis  you’re  tormenting  me,’  he  replied. 

* If  the  same  question  were  put  to  you  now, 
would  it  be  the  same  answer  ? ’ 

“ ‘ How  could  it  be,  when  things  are  so  differ- 
ent now  ? ’ she  replied. 

“ ‘ How  are  they  different  ? ’ he  demanded. 

“ I didn’t  know  all  thin,’  she  replied,  ‘ till  that 
dreadful  night.  I know  all  now.  How  can  I 
be  the  wife  of  any  honest  man  ? ’ 

“ ‘That  depends  on  the  man  himself,’  said 
Redmond,  gaily,  as  he  felt  himself  gaining 
ground. 

“ ‘ It  manes  sorrow  and  shame  to  him  to 
have  me  his  wife  ; it  manes  every  finger  point- 
ed agin  him  ; it  manes  that  'twill  be  thrun  in 
his  face  at  fair,  at  Mass  and  at  market  ; it 
manes  that  nobody  will  come  next  or  nigh  him  ; 
it  manes — ’ here  she  stopped  suddenly  short  in 
her  self-accusation. 

“ ‘ An’  if,  wid  all  the  manes  and  the  man- 
ings,’  said  Redmond,  ‘ he  wants  you  still  to  be 
his  wife,  an’  if  he  will  put  his  smutty  fist  in  the 
face  of  the  wurrld,’  (here  Redmond  put  liter- 
ally his  smutty  fist  in  the  face  of  an  imaginary 
world  ) ‘ an’  if  he  takes  you,  as  the  priest  says, 
“for  better,  for  worse,”  will  you  still  say  no  ?’ 


“ She  looked  up  into  his  sooty,  honest  face, 
and  there  was  something  in  that  look,  for  now 
he  took  upon  himself  the  right  to  command 
and  said  simply,  ‘ Come.’  ” 

Such,  then,  are  samples  of  the  live,  lovable 
passages  of  a book  that  fairly  throbs  with  real 
life.  There  are  a few  points  about  the  story, 
however,  which  might  receive  adverse  criticism 
at  the  hands  of  certain  readers,  especially  of 
the  modern  devourers  of  late  novels  and  thrill- 
ing stories.  The  book  might  be  censured  for 
an  overdose  of  description  in  the  first  part, 
and  again  for  too  great  a multiplicity  of  details 
and  minor  incidents.  While  admitting  a 
possibility  of  all  these  points  being  justly 
censurable,  we  decidedly  concur  in  criticising 
adversely  the  multiplicity  of  minor  incidents, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  them  are  quite  irrelevant. 
However,  all  the  minor  parts  of  the  story  are 
rendered  easily  excusable  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  very  interesting  in  themselves  and  also 
serve  to  make  us  more  and  more  familiar 
with  the  Irish  character,  so  that  we  are  enabled 
the  more  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
passions  and  principles  bought  out  in  the  plot. 

One  undoubtedly  surprising,  yet  very  effect- 
ive feature  of  the  story  is  the  remarkable 
ending — the  marriage  of  Terence  with  the 
daughter  of  his  old  sweetheart,  while  the  latter 
was  still  living. 

The  reader  is  left  to  judge  for  himself  the 
various  emotions  that  must  cross  the  heart  of  the 
“ Yank  ” after  he  takes  his  bride  to  his  wealthy 
home  in  America  and  leaves  her  mother,  his  old 
ideal,  whose  image  followed  him  for  twenty- 
five  years,  behind  him  in  the  poor  village  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  left,  we  say,  to  the  reader  to  solve  this 
riddle,  and  here  the  story  ends.  It  was  evi- 
dently necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  author, 
to  have  Terence  linked  with  that  family.  And 
the  way  in  which  it  is  finally  accomplished  is 
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so  striking  that  we  could  almost  read  in  the 
blank  half  of  the  last  page  an  imaginary  post- 
word of  the  author’s,  saying  : — 

“ This  strange  marriage  goes  to  show  my 
opinion  of  Irish  ‘ blood  ’ superstition.  I was 
determined  to  have  Terence  married  somehow 
into  that  family,  and  as  his  former  sweetheart 
was  too  infirm  from  her  long  battle  with  pov- 
erty, there  was  nothing  left  but  to  have  him 


marry  her  daughter.  I am  glad  to  say  that  I 
approve  of  this  marriage,  and  my  approval  may 
be  considered  the  strongest  possible  expression 
of  my  opposition  to  the  above  mentioned  blind 
susperstition,  which  I sincerely  hope  will  soon 
be  conquered,  trodden  under  foot  and  relegat- 
ed forever  to  oblivion  by  the  more  advanced 
and  liberal-minded  descendents  of  the  Irish 
race.  ” J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06. 
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tKfje  #olben  B.ob. 


Qplancinc]  down  tbe  hillside 
0nd  over  on  tbe  lea, 

<?be  golden  rod  awavinp 
^n  playfulness  we  see, 

Bnd  from  eacb  heart  +b's  si^b'l’  brings  forth  unbounded  ecstasy. 

0f  summer  s fairest  flowers 
Tbe  sunset  sweet  tbou  art, 

0nd  wben  lil^e  sun  tbou  fadest 
«^ad  eartb  from  out  ber  b©art 

Will  slpb  because  too  cjuicl^ly  from  ber  realm  tbou  didst  depart. 

We  d soon  forpet  tbe  Jasmine, 

(ifbe  PR  aripo  Id  and  1^  ose, 

Bid  not  tbe  pold-parbed  meadow 
Bloom  forth  at  summer  s close, 

0nd  burnished  by  tbe  saffron  sun,  reflects  it  as  it  glows. 

0!  sunny  cjarb  of  autumn, 

Wb  en  tbou  dost  bid  farewell 
^o  bill  end  lea  and  valley, 

meadow,  dale  and  dell, 

(ifby  feathered  friends  of  harvest  time  will  chant  tby  dyinp  l^nell. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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CIk  Rmrtnd  James  Conway,  $.  J. 


WHAT  the  shock  of  death  has  left  to  us 
of  Father  Conway  now  rests  in  the 
little  garden-cemetery  at  Fordham, 
where  moulders  the  dust  of  so  many  of  his 
brother  Jesuits,  who,  like  him,  in  their  passage 
through  life,  contributed  their  mite  of  strength 
and  talents,  holiness  and  zeal,  to  the  fostering 
and  spreading  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  Cath- 
olic education  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  No  one  who  had  known  Father  Con- 
way, as  he  lived  and  labored  amongst  us  as 
professor  of  philosophy  during  the  past  two 
years,  could  reasonably  surmise  that  his  ap- 
parently vigorous  constitution  would  have  suc- 
cumbed within  the  short  period  of  four  days  to 
the  ravages  of  any  ordinary  disease.  To  the 
Senior  students,  who  learned  to  admire  his 
genial  disposition  and  the  wide  range  of  his 
knowledge,  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  as 
well  as  to  his  many  friends,  the  unexpected 
suddenness  of  his  death  came  as  a severe  blow. 

On  the  third  of  August,  he  left  Fordham  to 
take  up  his  new  position  as  associate  editor 
of  The  Messenger , New  York.  He  preached 
the  panegyric  of  Saint  Dominic  at  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer’s  Church  on  Sunday,  August  the  sixth. 
Next  day  he  fell  somewhat  ill  ; was  taken  to 
Saint  Francis  Hospital  ; acute  nephritis  rapid- 
ly developed  ; weakness  of  the  heart  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  physicians,  and  on  Friday,  Au- 
gust nth,  strengthened  by  all  the  rites  of  the 
Church,  with  entire  resignation,  passed  peace- 
fully away  to  his  reward. 

Father  Conway’s  life  was  typical  of  the  Jes- 
uit. He  lived  in  many  countries,  either  forced 


into  exile  by  persecuting  governments  or  in  re- 
sponse to  the  orders  of  obedience  ; he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  thoughts  and  national  aspira- 
tions of  many  peoples:  he  filled  responsible  and 
important  positions  in  his  Order  in  the  differ- 
ent fields  of  his  labors  ; his  intellectual  activity 
as  preacher,  writer  and  professor  was  untiring  ; 
as  a member  of  “the  light  infantry”  of  the 
Church,  as  the  Jesuits  have  been  called,  his 
passing  was  military  in  its  swiftness.  At  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five,  like  so 
many  of  his  illustrious  brothers,  he  died  “ in 
harness.” 

Born  on  March  15th,  1849,  in  the  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  Father  Conway,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at 
Gorheim,  Germany,  where  the  well-known  Fa- 
ther Meschler,  now  assistant  for  the  German 
Provinces  at  Rome,  was  his  master  of  novices. 
He  studied  philosophy  at  Maria  Laach,  and 
when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Germany 
in  1872,  he  was  transferred  to  Monaco,  where 
he  taught  the  young  prince  of  that  little  prin- 
cipality, completed  his  philosophy  and  mas- 
tered the  Italian  tongue.  From  1874  to  1876  he 
studied  German  rhetoric  at  Wynandsrade,  Hol- 
land, and  after  a year  of  college  work  at  Feld- 
kirch,  in  Vorarlberg,  Austria,  went  to  Ditton 
Hall,  England,  where  he  devoted  four  years  to 
the  study  of  scholastic  theology  under  such 
professors  as  Father  Sasse,  Lelmkuhl,  Kna- 
benbauer  and  Wernz.  He  was  ordained  in  1880. 
In  the  year  1881-82  he  made  his  third  year  of 
probation  at  Prescott,  England. 

In  1882,  Father  Conway  came  to  the  United 
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States  ; was  engaged  four  years  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  College,  Prarie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  and 
for  six  years  at  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
as  teacher,  writer  and  pastor. 

New  fields  of  labor  were  opened  to  him  when 
he  came,  in  1892,  to  the  Maryland-New  York 
Province  of  the  Society.  He  taught  dogmatic 
theology  at  Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  dur- 
ing 1892-93.  From  1895  to  1897  he  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  The  Messenger  of  ilie  Sacred 
Heart  in  New  York.  In  1897  he  was  pastor  of 
St.  Ignatius’  Church,  N.  Y.,  where  he  labored 
till  1902.  He  was  instructor  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Third  Probation  at  St.  Andrews-on-the 
Hudson  for  a year,  and  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  was  professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Fordham  College.  Four  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  moderator  of  the  theological  confer- 
ences of  the  New  York  Archdiocese  and  ex- 
aminer of  the  diocesan  clergy  and  among  the 
priests  of  the  great  Archdiocese,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  United  States,  he  had  many 
friends  who  esteemed  him  for  the  solidity  of 
his  learning  and  the  deep  sympathies  of  his 
heart. 

One  of  the  most  amiable  traits  of  Father 
Conway’s  character  was  his  ready  willingness 
to  oblige  others.  Impelled  by  the  spirit  of 
charity,  never  did  his  fellow-priests  of  the  dio- 
cesan clergy  request  of  him  in  vain  either  to 
preach  or  assist  them  in  their  arduous  labors. 
Though  now,  looking  back  upon  the  past  in 
the  light  of  his  sudden  death,  we  realize  that  his 
health  was  gradually  giving  away,  yet  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  delivered  in  the  neigh- 
boring churches,  several  occasional  sermons 
and  preached  more  than  one  course  of  instruc- 
tions and  gave  retreats  and  novenas,  by  sacri- 
ficing, for  the  kind  accommodation  of  others, 
those  hours  of  leisure  which  were  left  him  when 
work  as  a professor  was  discharged.  He  was 
ever  sympathetic,  encouraging,  condescending 


in  his  relations  towards  the  younger  members 
of  his  own  religious  community,  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Senior  class  will  not  easily  forget 
his  condescending  kindness  and  consideration. 
The  most  provoking  circumstances  could  not 
stir  up  a drop  of  bitterness  or  harshness  in  his 
evenly  tempered  soul. 

It  was  one  of  Father  Conway’s  favorite 
maxims,  which  he  often  used  in  conversation 
and  which  he  said  he  learned  from  his  illus- 
trious master  of  novices,  Father  Meschler,  that 
a Jesuit  should  never,  if  possible,  forego  an 
opportunity  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  because, 
he  used  to  say,  those  animated  by  simple  faith 
will  reap  as  much  and  perhaps  more  profit 
from  a simple  and  unpretentious  sermon  as 
from  one  that  is  elaborately  prefaced  and  mod- 
elled on  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  Life  is 
too  short,  he  would  say,  and  souls  are  too  pre- 
cious, to  allow  opportunities  to  pass  of  doing 
what  good  we  can,  and  suffer  souls  to  famish 
until  we  can  serve  to  them  a feast  of  elo- 
quence. In  fact,  he  used  to  say,  a man  will  do 
most  in  the  long  run,  by  not  always  ambition- 
ing  to  do  his  best.  Perhaps  this  was  his  prac- 
tical interpretation  of  St.  Paul’s  “ reasonable 
service.” 

One  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
wide  range  and  solidity  of  Father  Conway’s 
knowledge.  To  a profound  study  of  phil- 
osophy, both  scholastic  and  modern,  dogmatic, 
moral  and  mystic  theology,  ecclesiastical  and 
profane  history,  he  added  a ready  acquaintance 
of  the  French,  German  and  Italian  languages. 
A knowledge  so  comprehensive  as  his,  formed 
a broad  and  deep  foundation  on  which  to  erect 
his  favorite  study  of  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, which  gave  him  a commanding  position 
among  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  United  States  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  best  that  has  been  written  in  Germany 
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on  educational  literature,  bis  familiarity  with 
the  systems  that  are  operative  in  France,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Italy  and  England,  placed  him  on 
a vantage  ground  to  elucidate  for  the  American 
public  the  rights  and  advantages  of  that  Chris- 
tian system  of  education  that  is  at  present  bat- 
tling for  recognition  and  existence  in  the  midst 
of  the  overwhelming  influence  of  non-sectar- 
ian schools.  Father  Conway  has  embodied  the 
result  of  his  studies  in  two  pamphlets — “The 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Family  and  State  in  Re- 
gard to  Education  ” and  “The  State  Last” — 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  exhaustive  study  and 
refutation  of  Doctor  Bouquillon’s  famous  pam- 
phlet, “ Education — To  whom  does  it  be- 
long ? ” Competent  critics  have  pronounced 
these  pamphlets  very  able  expositions  of  the 
ethics  of  the  educational  problem,  while  their 
timely  publication  helped  to  avert  the  dangers 
that  are  ever  threatening  the  cause  of  Catholic 
education  in  this  country. 

The  value  of  Father  Conway’s  work  is  per- 
manent, not  because  he  enunciated  anything 
new  in  principle,  but  because  he  flashed  the  light 
of  the  unalterable  principles  of  sound  ethics 
— the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties — upon  those 
dangerous  reefs  of  makeshift  compromises, 
which  if  not  refuted  would  wreck  for  future 
years  the  steady  development  that,  at  the  cost 
of  great  sacrifice,  Catholic  education  has  been 
making  in  this  country. 

A few  quotations  from  these  articles  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  author’s  style  and  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  power  of  his  exposition.  He 
thus  defines  education  : — 

“The  harmonious  development  of  both  body  and  aoul  of  the 
child,  by  exterior  training  according  to  the  idea  of  the 
Creator ; the  developing  and  perfecting  of  all  his  faculties, 
whether  corporal  or  spiritual,  natural  or  supernatural ; the 
bringing  out  of  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Creator,  which 
is  impressed  upon  him;  his  habilitation  for  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties  toward  himself,  his  fellow  men,  and  his  Creator, — 
above  all,  the  practical  initiation  and  direction  on  the  way 


that  leads  to  eternal  happiness.  Anythiug  that  does  not 
take  in  all  those  functions  is  defective  and  cannot  be  called 
education." 

He  has  this  instructive  passage  in  "mother 
teaching  ” : — 

“To  facilitate  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  education, 
parents  have  been  gifted  by  the  Creator  with  the  most  won- 
derful educational  talents.  He  has  infused  into  their  hearts 
an  unspeakable  love  and  tenderness  for  their  offspring,  an 
unwearied  patience  with  their  children’s  weaknesses,  an  un- 
remitting watchfulness  over  their  every  step  and  movement. 
Who  has  taught  the  mother  to  enter  into  the  very  soul  of 
her  child,  to  read  his  thoughts  and  desires,  to  take  the  live- 
liest interest  in  his  childish  pastimes?  Yet  no  kindergart- 
nerin  of  Frobel’s  school  has  ever  learned  to  penetrate  into 
the  secrets  of  the  mystery  of  childhood  as  does  the  untu- 
tored mother,  guided  only  by  the  voice  of  nature.  Who  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  make  early  and  lasting  impressions  on  the 
susceptible  heart  of  the  child  than  his  own  mother  ? How 
often  do  w find  that  an  early  lesson  of  a mother,  recalled 
to  the  mind  of  a wayward  son,  affects  that  which  no  other 
motive,  however  strong,  can  accomplish  ? ’Tis  true,  those 
natural  gifts  are  not  dispensed  in  like  measure  to  all  parents, 
and  can  be  wholly  or  partially  eliminated  by  vicious  habits  ; 
but  this  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  general  fact, 
which  evidently  proves  the  inteution  of  the  Creator,  that 
parents  should  be  the  educators  of  their  children.” 

In  the  following  enigmatical  passage  he  leads 
us  to  the  well-spring  of  those  false  principles 
which,  if  admitted  as  sound,  would  log- 
ically justify  the  monstrous  theories  of  the  un- 
Christian  education  which  deceives  so  many 
well-meaning  people  at  the  present  day  : — 

“ This  modern  system  is  a complete  revival  of  the  ancient 
Pagan  form  of  national  education,  nay,  it  even  surpasses 
in  absolutism  anything  we  find  in  the  civilized  nations  of 
Pagan  antiquity.  It  is  Spartanism  on  a refined  scale.  This 
modern  Spartanism  has  found  its  heralds  among  the  lights  of 
modern  philosophy,  especially  in  Germany.  Gottlieb  Fichte, 
in  his  ‘Addresses  to  the  German  Nation,’  pleads  for  national 
education  in  the  true  Spartan  sense.  He  will  have  great 
public  institutions  in  which  the  students  are  to  be  educated 
in  common  in  the  national  spirit.  Those  should  be  exclusive- 
ly State  institutions,  besides  which  no  others  should  be  toler- 
ated. The  State  should  be  the  only  educator  of  the  nation. 
His  worthy  follower,  Hegel,  proceeding  from  his  evolutionary 
pantheism,  came  to  the  same  conclusions.  In  his  phrase, 
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“ education  13  the  art  of  regenerating  man  to  a new  spiritual 
nature.”  11  The  growing  youth,”  he  says  “ who  is  suckled 
upon  the  breast  of  morality  (the  State),  but  lives  yet  as  a 
stranger  in  her  absolute  contemplation,  is  brought  more  and 
more  to  her  acquaintance,  and  thus  passes  over  the  univer- 
sal miud  ” (Geist).  The  (youth’s)  mind  must  divest  itself  of 
its  individuality  and  thus  make  its  transit  into  the  universal 
mind.  The  pantheistic  metamorphosis,  which  he  calls  edu- 
cation, is  nothing  else  than  the  total  sacrifice  of  individual 
liberty  and  character  to  the  all-absorbing  omnipotent  diety 
of  the  State,  which  he  describes  as  the  “ realization  of  the 
moral  idea,  the  self-conscious  moral  substance,  the  moral 
mind,  the  manifest,  self-revealing  will  ” ; in  other  words,  the 
last  and  highest  evolution  of  the  God-universe.  Who  can 


dispute  the  right  of  the  State,  thus  deified,  to  educate  the 
children  it  has  begotten  and  nourished  in  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness on  its  all-embracing  bosom  ? And  who  can 
refuse  to  do£E  the  swathings  of  individuality,  and  don  this 
magic  cloak  of  national  universality?  Let  this  sample  of 
the  theories  on  which  State  education  is  brought  to  rest 
suffice  to  inspire  the  uninitiated  with  reverence. 

Father  Conway’s  work  is  done.  He  did  it 
unobtrusively.  Even  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy no  word  unnecessarily  harsh  or  bitter 
ever  flowed  from  his  pen.  We  feel,  as  we 
hope,  that  the  Master  has  crowned  his  labors. 
May  he  rest  in  peace! 
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A winsome  child  by  Life's  dark  tossed  sen, 

With  wondering  eyes  and  boyish  mind  intent 
On  play,  has  sudden  ceased  from  childish  glee. 

For  see,  o'er  Life ’s  dark  waters  violent 
A flood  of  light!  The  curved  waters  bent 
(By  storms  have  made  a path  upon  the  tide, 

And  on  the  breeze  a message  sweet  is  sent, 

“ Stay,  thou  beloved,  and  dwell  in  peace  with  me.” 

A robed  youth , whose  eyes  in  vision  see 

The  hills  of  Life,  up  whose  dark,  steep  ascent 
The  lambs  of  Christ  have  strayed  from  pleasant  lea 
To  rocky  crags , where  thorns  have  cruelly  rent 
Their  sides— has  marked  the  road  a lambkin  went, 
Has  used  the  JLasier's  words  to  gently  chide, 

“ Stay , thou  beloved,  and  dwell  in  peace  with  me.” 

A priest  in  Wisdom’s  hall  was  he, 

Where  bright-eyed  Wisdom  from  her  riches  lent 
Of  all  the  secret  truths  that  hidden  be 

From  lesser  minds.  Sis  one  desire,  e' er  pent 
Within  his  breast,  to  hear  the  focks  lament 
And  deepest  learning  'mid  the  crags  to  hide. 

(But  lo  ! God’s  guiding  will  is  evident, 

“ Stay,  thou  beloved,  and  dwell  in  peace  with  me.” 

L'  Envoy. 

Thou  priest  of  God,  thy  years  were  faithful  spent, 

And  now  the  Master  calls  to  lay  aside 

The  weary  toil  for  Heaven's  calm  content . 

“ Stay,  thou  beloved,  and  dwell  in  peace  with  me.” 
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In  ltfcmoriam. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MASTER  RICHARD  HASTINGS,  DRAWN  UP 
BY  A COMMITTEE  OF  HIS  CLASSMATES. 

Whereas  : The  members  of  Third  Academic  have  heard  with  sin- 
cere regret  of  the  affliction  which  has  lately  befallen  the  family  of  our 
esteemed  friend  and  classmate,  Richard  Hastings;  and 

Whereas  : While  bowing  to  the  will  of  Providence,  we  nevertheless 
feel  how  grievous  is  the  loss  of  one  so  dear  as  a son  ; hence  be  it 

Resolved : — That  we  extend  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  mother  ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved : — That  on  September  24th  we  receive  in  communion  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  our  dear  L,ord,  whose  blessed  vision,  we  trust,  our  re- 
vered classmate  already  enjoys  ; and  be  it  further 

Resolved : — That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly  and  sent  to  his  sorrowing  family. 

Charles  Legniti, 
Joseph  McKee, 

John  Dillon, 

Committee. 
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Catholic  Students  in  non*€atbolic  Colleges. 


TALKING  and  writing  about  education  is 
becoming  a bore,  and  paper  and  plat- 
form educators  a fad.  However,  now 
that  the  intellectual  season  is  upon  us,  and 
schools  and  colleges  are  re-opening,  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity have  made  some  practical  pronouncements, 
which  demand  not  only  from  parents  and  stu- 
dents, but  from  every  one  who  has  the  future 
interests  of  his  country  at  heart,  a respectful 
hearing.  And  in  reading  over  these  pronounce- 
ments, however  divergent  may  be  the  religious 
creeds  and  educational  theories  of  their  authors, 
it  is  striking  how  unanimous  are  their  voices 
in  proclaiming  that  the  paramount  evil,  in  the 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  to-day,  is  an 
utter  lack  of  moral  training. 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  students  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  said  : — 

“ If  we  fail  in  forming  those  traits  and  habits  which  to- 
gether constitute  character,  all  our  learning  is  an  evil.  * * * 
Put  bluntly,  the  situation  which  confronts  Americans  to-day 
is  due  to  a lack  of  moral  principle.  * * The  greed  for  gain 
and  the  greed  for  power  have  blinded  men  to  the  time-old 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  * * * Right  and 
wrong  have  given  way  to  the  subtler  distinction  between 
legal,  not-illegal,  and  illegal,  or  better,  perhaps,  between 
honest,  law-honest,  and  dishonest.  This  triumph  of  mind 
over  morals  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  when  in  addition  its 
exponents  secure  material  gain  and  professional  prosperity 
it  becomes  a menace  to  our  integrity  as  a nation.” 

More  concretely  did  Hon.  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan, Mayor  of  New  York,  in  his  address  to 
the  graduates  of  Fordham  on  last  Commence- 
ment day,  point  out  our  predominant  national 
vice,  when  he  said  : — 


“ Our  besetting  sin  is  avarice.  Our  mad  rush  for  wealth  is 
not  an  honest  effort  to  increase  the  products  of  nature  or 
the  avails  of  human  effort,  but  a hideous  vice  of  ever- 
increasing  and  insatiable  greed.” 

Again,  Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  Bishop  Coad- 
jutor of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York, 
speaking  of  the  shortcomings  of  schools  and 
colleges,  says  : — 

“ There  is,  I presume,  no  other  country  in  the  world  where 
the  general  average  of  intelligence  is  so  high  as  it  is  in  this 
country,  where  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  education 
of  the  people,  or  where  such  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  But  is  the  moral  progress  of 
the  people  of  this  country  keeping  pace  with  their  intel- 
lectual progress,  their  ethical  advancement  with  their  men- 
tal advancement,  their  conscience  with  their  intelligence? 
Do  we  not  observe  to-day  with  some  degree  of  concern,  and 
at  times  perhaps  of  alarm,  a growing  disrespect,  not  only 
among  the  more  illiterate  classes,  but  among  the  educated 
classes  as  well,  for  order  and  for  law,  and  with  increasing 
tendencies  towards  corruption,  graft  and  fraud,  and  the 
cheapening  of  human  life,  and  various  kinds  of  crime,  and 
other  spots  and  blemishes  in  our  social  system  ? The  state; 
ment,  for  instance,  has  been  recently  made,  and  the  maker 
of  the  statement  gives  his  authority  for  it,  that  whereas  the 
number  of  British  soldiers  killed  during  the  three  years  of 
the  Boer  War  was  about  22,000,  the  number  of  homicides 
in  this  country  during  the  same  period  was  upwards  of 
31,000. 

“ But  I need  not  cite  statistics  ; I need  not  quote  facts  ; 
you  know  them  as  well  as  I,  but  let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood ; I am  not  an  alarmist,  nor  a pessimist ; and,  while 
recognizing  the  existence  of  all  these  tares  of  evil  in  our 
social  life.  I recognize  the  further  fact  that  the  wheat  is 
growing  with  them,  and  that  the  same  society  in  which  these 
evils  grow  will,  in  time,  destroy  them,  or,  at  all  events> 
abate  them.  But  how  is  that  to  be  done  ? Can  it  be  done 
by  a process  of  intellectualizatiou  ? Can  it  be  done  by  the 
State,  through  her  public  schools  ? Their  work,  indeed,  is 
good,  very  good ; it  is  an  indispensable  work.  And  yet,  is 
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not  the  feeling  beginning  to  prevail,  and  here  and  there  to 
appear  and  manifest  itself,  that,  if  we  are  to  meet  and  suc- 
cessfully resist  those  subtle,  strong  and  appealing  and  se- 
ductive forms  of  evil,  indigenous  to  and  springing  from  the 
rich  and  fertile  soil  of  our  modern  life,  with  its  new,  strange 
and  straining  conditions  and  occasions  and  manifold  attrac- 
tions, something  else  is  needed  than  the  training  which  is 
furnished  by  a secular  education  ; not  to  take  the  place  of 
it,  not  to  infringe  upon  it,  but  to  supplement  and  enforce  it, 
the  training  which  is  furnished  by  a secular  education  with 
the  training  which  is  furnished  by  a moral  education  ? 

And  moral  education — how  shall  that  be  given?  It  can- 
not be  given  effectively,  permanently  and  substantially  by 
secular  means  alone.  These  may  be  and  are  very  helpful 
aids,  and  not  only  helpful  but  needful ; and  yet,  as  unaided 
aids,  they  are  not  sufficient.  They  do  not  reach  and  touch 
the  deepest  springs  of  action  ; they  do  not  go  to  the  root 
of  moral  obligation  ; and  the  gospel  so  much  in  vogue  to-day 
of  secular  education,  while  useful  as  an  ally  in  all  moral  re- 
form, cannot  by  itself  produce  a moral  reformation.  It  is 
not  adequate,  as  history  has  shown,  in  which  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  all  the  great  moral  movements  and  reforms  have 
had  their  ultimate  source,  not  in  secularism,  but  in  religion. 
That  has  been  their  motive  power — the  power  that  gave 
them  start— the  power  that  gave  them  birth  and  sustenance 
and  growth. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post 

But  while  these  distinguished  men  so  clearly 
set  forth  and  so  vigorously  denounce  the  evil 
results  of  the  lack  of  moral  training  in  schools, 
they  fail  to  apply  the  only  remedy  that  can  ef- 
fectively meet  the  need.  As  Archbishop  Ire- 
land has  said  in  a recent  sermon  : “ Remedies 
are  proposed  ; but  the  sole  remedy  that  is  ef- 
fective is  feared  and  shunned — the  inculcation 
of  religion  in  schools  and  colleges.  Moral 
training,  it  is  admitted,  should  be  sought,  but 
it  must  be  such  that  religion  be  not  evoked  to 
define  and  enforce  its  teachings.  But  morality 
without  God  is  void  of  force,  as  it  is  void  of 
sanction.” 

In  the  face  of  these  admissions  of  our  non- 
Catholic  leaders  of  thought,  admissions  that 
are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  essential 
requisite  of  education  is  the  formation  of  the 
moral  character  of  youth,  it  must  be  fairly  con- 
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ceded  that  Catholic  colleges  alone  in  this 
country  hold  the  key  to  the  situation,  for  they 
alone  apply  the  only  remedy  available — relig- 
ious training.  They  alone  possess  the  living 
faith  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  infallible 
guide  of  the  most  exalted  morals  by  its  authori- 
tative teaching,  a strengthening  support  to  hu- 
man weakness  by  its  sacramental  system,  and  an 
effective  sanction  by  its  hope  of  eternal  reward 
and  the  fear  of  its  inexorable  punishment. 

But  to  set  aside  all  suspicion  of  exaggeration 
and  special  pleading  as  regards  the  serious  con- 
ditions which  Catholics  have  to  face  to-day  on 
this  question  of  education,  the  earnest  and 
apostolic  words  of  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
dishop Farley,  NewYork,  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  united 
voices  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
England,  must  compel  Catholics  to  very  serious 
thought,  and  be  a comfort  and  consolation  to 
those  Catholic  parents  who,  prompted  by  the 
instincts  of  their  faith,  have  sent  their  children 
to  Catholic  schools  and  colleges. 

In  answer  to  a circular  sent  by  Rev.  N.  N. 
McKinnon,  S.  J.,  to  leading  Catholic  families 
in  New  York,  on  the  question  of  Catholic  High 
Schools,  His  Grace  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Farley  said  : — 

“ Were  I to  re-write  it,  I would  make  it  much  stronger  and 
illustrate  the  various  positions  taken  by  you  in  your  state- 
ment of  the  case,  by  facts  that  would  appall,  if  they  would 
not  appeal  to  our  well-to-do  families.  I trust  that  those 
to  whom  you  address  yourself  will  hear  and  heed  this  warn- 
ing word.” 

Again  we  quote  the  vigorous  words  of  His 
Grace  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Ireland, 
uttered  in  a recent  sermon  : — 

“ Schools  and  colleges  where  the  mind  is  solely  cared  for 
cannot  suffice  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
land.  For  the  masses  of  those  children,  the  home  and  the 
Sunday  school  do  not  apply  the  moral  training  refused  them 
in  schools  and  colleges.  The  problem  facing  the  country  ig 
awful  in  its  portents — what  is  to  happen  as  the  result  of  the 
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lack  of  moral  training  in  schools  and  colleges  frequented  by 
the  multitude  of  its  children  ? They  who  give  thought  to 
the  problem  are  affrighted,  and  well  they  may  be.  Remedies 
are  proposed ; but  the  sole  remedy  that  is  effective  is  feared 
and  shunned — the  inculcation  of  religion  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Moral  training,  it  is  admitted,  should  be  sought, 
but  it  must  be  such  that  religion  be  not  looked  to  define  and 
enforce  its  teachings.  But  morality  without  God  is  void  of 
force,  as  it  is  void  of  sanction. 

“ The  peril  of  the  age,  the  peril  of  America,  is  secularism 
in  schools  and  colleges.  I signalize  the  peril ; how  it  is  to  be 
removed,  the  people  of  the  land  will  some  day  declare  when 
the  harsh  lessons  of  facts  will  have  forced  them  to  realize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

“ To  Catholics  I can  speak  with  special  insistence  of  the 
necessity  of  religion  in  education.  With  Catholics  all  hopes 
for  weal  and  happiness,  in  time  and  eternity,  are  wrapped  up 
in  religion — in  religion  as  expounded  and  practised  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  religious  faith  is  the  treasure  pre- 
cious above  all  others,  which  they  covet  for  themselves;  the 
legacy,  precious  above  others,  with  which  they  wish  to 
endow  their  children. 

“ For  this  reason  they  should  bend  their  energies  to  give 
their  children  a thoroughly  Catholic  education.  There  is  no 
room  for  argument — experience  teaches  too  clearly  the  les- 
son— nothing  but  the  daily  drill  in  the  teachings  of  faith,  and 
the  assiduous  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  faith,  will  sink  religion  so  deeply  into  the  soul  of 
the  child  that  it  must  remain  there  through  life,  unaltered 
and  unwavering. 

“ To  be  a firm  and  uncompromising  Catholic  in  the  midst 
of  prevailing  unbelief  and  indifference,  to  retain  the  warmth 
and  ardor  in  the  trying  atmosphere  of  the  irreligious 
world  in  which  we  live,  requires  the  heroism  of  a martyr, 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  a saint,  and  it  is  folly  to 
think  that  the  martyr  and  the  saint  are  born  of  the  perfunc- 
tory and  superficial  religious  instruction  which  is  usually  by 
parent  or  priest  outside  the  Catholic  school. 

“ We  cannot  but  look  with  alarm  on  the  future  of  religion 
in  America,  when  we  recall  what  a large  fraction  of  children 
are  excluded  from  Catholic  schools,  and  how  little  is  done 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  such  children.  The  losses  to 
the  faith  will  be  immense  unless  much  more  is  done  for  our 
little  ones  than  is  being  actually  done.  Heretofore  we  have 
not  been  made  to  feel  as  we  feel  to-day,  how  vitally 
important  it  is  to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  of  child- 
hood. Heretofore  Catholics  lived  very  largely  on  a strong 
inherited  faith,  nor  were  they  heretofore  exposed  to  the 
perils  which  now  confront  them.  Conditions  and  circum- 


stances are  altered ; our  plans  and  methods  of  work  must 
be  altered  accordingly.  If,  in  the  past,  we  labored  for  our 
children  and  youth,  we  must  in  the  future  labor  for  them 
with  energy  and  zeal  increased  a hundred-fold.  As  never 
before  we  must  exhort  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools  and  colleges.  The  hope  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  is  in  Catholic  schools  and  colleges.” 

— The  London  Tablet. 

The  strongest  pronouncement  that  could  be 
desired  on  the  frequentation  by  Catholics  of 
non-Catholic  schools,  is  the  following  joint 
declaration  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of 
Westminster,  in  August,  1905: — 

“1.  We  desire  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  all  Catho- 
lics to  the  grave  departure  from  Catholic  teaching  and  tra- 
dition, and  to  the  very  serious  dangers  to  Catholic  faith  and 
spirit  which  are  involved  in  the  placing  of  Catholic  children, 
of  whatever  class  in  life,  in  non-Catholic  schools.  Owing 
to  the  usually  proximate  nature  of  these  dangers,  it  is,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  a grievous  sin  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  expose  their  children  jto  such  risks,  and  this  has 
been  expressly  declared  in  the  Instructions  of  the  Holy  See 
and  of  the  Bishops  of  this  Province.  There  is,  not  infre- 
quently, also  a grave  sin  of  scandal;  for  when  Catholics, 
and  especially  those  in  a prominent  position,  make  use  of 
non-Catholic  schools,  they  affect  injuriously  the  whole  Cath- 
olic position,  leading  many  to  follow  their  example,  and 
making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  provide,  maintain  and 
improve  our  own  schools  and  colleges. 

“2.  We  recognize,  indeed,  that  in  some  rare  cases  where 
no  other  means  of  entering  a particular  profession  can  be 
found,  parents  may  be  justified  in  exposing  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  such  risks,  provided  that  they  take  all  possible 
precautions  to  render  them  remote  ; but  we  declare  that 
these  exceptional  cases  in  no  way  justify  a like  course  of 
action  where  preparation  for  a career  in  life  may  be  obtained 
without  any  similar  necessity  of  attending  non-Catholic 
places  of  education.  The  social  advantages  to  be  gained  at 
certain  schools  manifestly  do  not  constitute  such  a ne- 
cessity. 

“ 3.  Ho  individual  priest  or  confessor  is  entitled  to  decide 
where  necessity  of  this  nature  exists,  but  the  matter  is  one 
to  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  for  his  counsel 
and  judgment. 

•'  4.  We  again  call  upon  the  clergy  and  the  laity  alike  to 
support  by  every  means  in  their  power  our  existing  schools 
of  all  grades,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  increase  and  im- 
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prove  them,  and  especially  to  establish  secondary  day  schools 
in  all  large  centres  of  population 

“ 5.  We  appeal  to  our  flocks  to  adhere  faithfully  to  those 
principles  of  loyalty  to  Church  and  faith  for  which  their 
forefathers  made  so  many  sacrifices,  not  only  of  worldly  po- 
sition and  success,  but  even  of  life  itself.  ” 

4>  Francis,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

«|«  John  Cuthbert,  0.  S.  B.,  Bishop  of  Newport. 

4*  Edward,  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 

4«  Richard,  Bishop  of  Middlesborough. 

4«  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Northampton. 

4«  Thomas  William,  Bishop  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle. 


►J*  William,  Bishop  of  Leeds. 

►J*  Charles,  Bishop  of  Plymouth. 

4>  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

4*  Francis,  Bishop  of  Menevia. 

4*  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury. 

4«  Robert,  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

4*  John  Baptist,  Bishop  of  Portsmouth. 

4«  George  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Clifton. 

4<  Louis  Charles,  Bishop  of  Salford. 

4<  Peter,  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

(August,  1906.)  — The  London  lablet. 
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Pp  tfje  g>ea. 


§Weet  to  remember  are  those  silent  r\igh*s, 
ISeside  tl?e  moss-hung  rocKs  and  sandy  shore; 
C/91?ere  all  alor^e  beneath  tl?e  star-lit  heists, 

1 musing  sat  and  conned  right’s  beauty  o’er* 


fphere  all  Was  peace,  the  night  Wind  Whispered  peace, 
iphere  all  Was  still,  the  night  air  sWooned  still ; 
fdeep,  soothing  balm  that  follows  day's  surcease, 
pioWed  o’er  the  land  as  stream  from  mountain  rill* 

C#ho  that  has  sat  at  Kindly  feature’s  Knee, 
eAnd  looKed  With  Wistful  eyes  into  her  oWn, 

|tas  come  aWay  not  feeling,  that  to  be 
09ith  fter,  is  to  ha^e  nobler  groWr\? 

plot  all  alone  Was  1 While  comrades  slept, 

foiling  in  dreams  the  day  With  frolic  frought; 

C^h°  can  be  lone  Whose  mind  has  eUer  Kept 
fphe  sWeet  companionship  of  lofty  though*  ? 

Comrades  full  many  lingered  With  me  there, 

09ith  me  conversed  ir\  silent.  sWeet  commune ; 
Princes  of  pature  they  ; the  stars,  the  air, 

(phe  prismed  deep,  and  myriad  mirrored  moor\* 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FODDHAM. 

ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  Fordham,  was 
formally  opened  by  the  illustrious  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  in  1841,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  38  students.  In  1846,  the  property 
was  purchased  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  the  management  of  the  College 
was  transferred  to  their  care.  It  is  a curious 
coincidence  that  while  the  first  Jesuit  President, 
Rev.  A.  T.  Thebaud,  came  to  Fordham  from 
Kentucky  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  infant 
College,  the  present  President,  Rev.  John  J. 
Collins,  S.  J.,  when  Fordham  is  now  grown 
to  a university,  is  a native  of  that  same  historic 
state.  The  varying  fortunes  of  the  College 
during  the  years  intervening  between  1846 
and  the  present  day,  as  regards  the  number  of 
students,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statis- 
tics. The  highest  number  of  students  for  a 
single  year  during  the  term  of  office  of  each  of 
the  successive  Presidents  is  set  down  : — 


William  J.  Fallon,  ’06 


Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  ’06 
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Presidents 

Year 

No.  of  Students 

Rev.  A.  T.  Thebaud,  S.  J. 

1846-1850 

186 

Rev.  John  Larkin,  S.  J. 

1850-1854 

212 

Rev.  R.  T.  Tellier,  S.  J. 

1854-1860 

203 

Rev.  A.  T.  Thebaud,  S.  J. 

1860-1863 

215 

Rev.  Edw.  Ducet,  S.  J. 

1863-1864 

306 

Rev.  Peter  Tissot,  S.  J. 

1864-1865 

248 

Rev.  ¥m.  Moylan,  S.  J. 

1865-1867 

307 

Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  S.  J. 

1867-1874 

303 

Rev.  Wm.  Gockelin,  S.  J. 

1874-1882 

240 

Rev.  Patrick  F.  Dealy,  S.  J. 

1882-1885 

283 

Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. 

1885-1888 

301 

Rev.  John  Scully,  S.  J. 

1888-1891 

351 

Rev.  Thos.  J.  Gannon,  S.  J. 

1891-1896 

361 

Rev.  T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. 

1896-1900 

282 

Rev.  George  Pettit,  S.  J. 

1900-1904 

442 

Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J. 

1904 

509 

Since  we  have  opened  this  year  with  the  en- 
couraging numbers  of  500,  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  the  attendance  will  reach  600  be- 
fore Christmas. 

These  figures  of  the  past  recall  the  humble 
birth,  the  struggling  youth  and  steady  and 
wholesome  growth  of  the  College.  They  speak 
of  many  a noble  life  joyfully  sacrificed  in  the 
work  of  Catholic  education  during  the  last  64 
years  of  the  history  of  Fordhamfthey  tell  usthat, 
if  Fordham,  by  the  opening  of  its  Law  and  Med- 
ical Schools,  is  a University  to-day  in  deed  and 
fact,  as  it  has  been  in  unexercised  power  since 
1846,  its  new  development,  under  the  gentle 
unfolding  of  Divine  Providence,  is  a natural 
growth  that  has  its  deep,  strong  roots  in  its 
distant  past. 

ATHLETICS. 

Now  come  the  same  old  subjects  which 
greet  the  eyes  of  our  readers  with  every  Sep- 
tember issue — “ Athletics  and  College  Spirit.” 

True,  we  are  proud  of  our  prowess  on  the 
diamond.  The  brilliant  record  of  our  base- 
ball team  last  year  won  glory  for  itself  as  well 
as  for  Alma  Mater.  If  we  can  develop  such 
an  excellent  “ nine,”  there  is  no  reason  why 


we  cannot  distinguish  ourselves  as  well  in  foot- 
ball, basket-ball  and  track  athletics.  Besides, 
we  ought  to  look  at  athletics  in  a light  other 
than  that  of  fame  and  pride  in  our  victories. 
We  should  consider  the  main  reason  for  their 
institution — exercise.  Exercise,  and  exercise 
only,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  athletics.  Our 
pent-up  youthful  energies  ought  to  have  their 
healthful  outlet  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  as  well 
as  in  the  Summer.  We  will  rather  endeavor  then 
to  play  all,  enjoy  all,  and  to  win  in  all  branches 
of  athletics.  Why  should  we  allow  our  athletic 
prowess  to  go  into  winter  quarters?  They 
blunt  its  edge. 

Therefore,  make  it  your  purpose  to  become 
a moderate  athlete  in  every  branch  instead  of 
an  expert  in  but  one.  Also,  if  college  spirit 
does  not  prompt  you  to  enter  the  lists,  do  it 
for  your  own  good  ; do  it  for  exercise. 

It  is  now  the  season  for  football.  A word 
about  our  unsuccessful  attempts  to  put  a suc- 
cessful team  upon  the  “gridiron.”  The  only 
word  which  expresses  the  main  reason  is  one  of 
the  many  appropriate  terms  which  can  be  found 
in  common  parlance,  namely,  “ knocking.” 
Stop  your  “ knocking.”  Although  you  may  be 
too  lazy  to  don  a football  uniform  yourself, 
keep  quiet  and  do  not  distress  even  the  weak- 
est and  most  unpopular  man  on  the  squad  by 
your  barking  and  bantering  and  ridicule.  He 
is  the  man  to  whom  is  due  the  making  of  a vic- 
torious team.  Everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  football,  and  whose  physical  development 
renders  him  strong  enough,  should  get  on  the 
field  every  afternoon,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see 
colleges  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
students  put  us  to  shame  on  the  gridiron. 
The  next  branch  of  athletics  that  is  in  season 
is  the  track.  Let  every  man  who  is  not  play- 
ing football,  run,  and  if  he  does  not  run,  let 
him  cease  “knocking”  those  who  do  run. 

College  spirit  ! Oh  ! that  hackneyed  and 
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worn  out  subject.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  be  con- 
tinually calling  for  some  show  of  enthusiasm  in 
our  affairs  unless  we  students  realize  for  our- 
selves that  the  making  of  all  our  success  in 
athletics  is  in  our  own  hands,  whether  for  its 
doing  or  its  undoing.  Let  us  Fordham  men 
exhibit  our  latent  qualities  in  everything  that 
belongs  to  college  life.  Let  us  have  cheering 
on  the  field  and  applause  at  our  entertainments. 
Let  the  managers  have  our  moral  as  well  as  our 
financial  support,  which  is  not  as  great  as  it 
should  be.  Here  the  Monthly  would  suggest, 
in  furtherance  of  this  spirit  and  pride  in  our 
University,  the  awarding  of  the  “ F ” in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  student  body  to  all  the 
athletes  meriting  the  reward,  and  let  “ F ” be- 
come for  its  wearers  the  symbol  of  Fordham’s 
fairness  and  Fordham’s  fame. 

L.  M.  B. 

A PROFESSOR'S  INDICTMENT  AND  A 
STUDENT’S  CRITICISM. 

In  the  Educational  Revieiv  for  September, 
there  appeared  an  able  article  by  Professor 
Baker  of  Harvard,  entitled,  “ The  Mind  of  the 
Undergraduate,”  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
average  college  man  has  no  real  ability  to 
think  for  himself  and  no  real  interest  in 
knowing  how  to  think  well.  He  asserted  that 
while  many  were  able  to  assimilate  and  corre- 
late the  ideas  given  to  them,  few  could  intelli- 
gently discuss  topics  which  dealt  with  the 
intimate  and  familiar  questions  of  their  daily 
lives  ; and  that  in  obtaining  information  and 
in  ordering  and  reasoning  about  subjects 
where  individual  thought  must  be  exerted,  the 
undergraduate  is  hopelessly  at  sea. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ignorance  about 
matters  which  intimately  affect  the  college 
man  is  as  prevalent  as  Professor  Baker  would 
have  us  believe.  This  profound  helplessness 
and  fatuity  is  not,  as  a rule,  the  earmark  of 


educational  institutions.  The  average  under- 
graduate is  usually  able  to  give  satisfactory,  if 
not  precisely  “ cogent,”  reasons  why  he  sleeps 
upon  a bed  in  preference  to  the  floor,  and 
is  ordinarily  equipped  with  intellect  enough  to 
discover  the  names  of  the  streets  in  his  college 
town.  And  if,  as  the  Professor  asserts,  the 
Harvard  collegian  is  at  a loss  to  know  why  he 
is  rooming  in  the  particular  part  of  the  Har- 
vard Yard  he  has  chosen,  it  speaks  ill  for  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  American  under- 
graduate at  Boston. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  young  man, 
whether  in  or  out  of  college,  who  is  just  begin- 
ning to  ask  himself  why  he  was  put  upon  earth, 
is  remarkable  neither  for  his  forethought  nor 
gigantic  intellectual  powers.  Until  the  whole 
scheme  of  natural  human  development  has  been 
changed,  the  contributions  of  the  nursery  to 
permanent  philosophy  will  be  exceeding  small. 

The  Professor,  however,  is  right.  The  aver- 
age college  man  does  not  know  how  to  think 
accurately  and  cogently.  The  greater  part  of 
the  human  race  lives  and  dies  without  acquir- 
ing that  happy  faculty.  The  thinking  of  the 
world  is  done  by  the  few. 

In  casting  about  for  an  explanation  of  the  un- 
dergraduates’heedlessness  and  lack  of  individ- 
ual thought,  the  Professor  has  left  the  field  of 
facts  which  his  position  and  experience  have 
afforded  him,  and  turned  to  the  realms  of  con- 
jecture and  surmise.  He  declares  that  while 
his  students  are  able  to  take  arguments  and 
ideas  from  books  and  adapt  them  to  suit  their 
needs,  they  cannot  originate  a chain  of  reason- 
ing themselves. 

To  explain  these  conditions,  the  Professor 
turns  to  the  American  secondary  school  and  the 
American  home.  He  maintains  that  the  high 
school  devotes  too  much  time  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  facts,  and  too  little  to  the  cultivation  of 
thinking.  He  admits  that  college  requirements 
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make  this  preponderance  necessary,  but  does 
not  pretend,  for  instance,  that  the  examiner  in 
chemistry  will  accept  the  candidate  who  submits 
that  he  does  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
air,  but  deposes  that  he  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  days  and  nights  in  exhaustive  con- 
templation of  the  atmosphere. 

Even  if  college  requirements  did  not  de- 
mand this  extensive  information,  does  the  Pro- 
fessor believe  that  the  high  school  lad  who  re- 
gards study  as  a bore,  and  school  as  a necessary 
evil,  will  be  either  willing  or  competent  to  oc- 
cupy his  spare  moments  with  thinking  for 
thought’s  sake  ? It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
venture  that  most  of  this  thinking  would  be 
done  in  a football  suit,  and  directed  towards 
the  best  way  to  serve  a tennis  ball. 

Then  only  the  American  home  remains.  It 
must  be  the  American  home  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  absence  of  logical  thinking.  The 
evening  paper  is  more  in  evidence  there  than 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  We  have  it  then  ! The 
American  home  is  at  fault. 


But  the  American  home  does  not  propose 
nor  pretend  to  develop  the  mind  and  intel- 
lect. Its  obligations  are  moral,  not  mental.  If 
it  were  able  to  take  upon  itself  the  task  of 
education,  schools  would  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary, and  colleges  would  be  regarded  as  super- 
fluous. Besides,  the  best  part  of  young  man- 
hood is  spent  away  from  home.  The  best 
years  and  hours  of  the  boy’s  life  are  with  his 
teachers  and  at  his  school. 

Where  then  is  the  responsibility  ? The  home 
is  not  responsible;  the  secondary  school  but 
adjusts  itself  to  its  necessities.  Is  it,  then,  be- 
yond the  pale  of  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
stitution which  demands  that  facts  be  learned 
and  retained,  which  requires  bookish  research 
and  evidences  of  such,  which  forces  the  very 
conditions  it  deplores  upon  the  high  school, 
and  which  by  elective  courses  gives  a smatter- 
ing of  all  knowledge  and  mastery  of  none — in 
fine,  that  the  American  college  is  responsible  ? 

S.  Q. 


FAREWELL  ! MY  LADY  NLCOTLNE. 


2 3 


jfaretoeU!  Mv  JStcottne. 


Farewell,  my  lady  Ricotine, 

Ro  more  to  thee  bl  II  h ornate  pay  ; 
Ro  more  ^ II  sit  before  t by  serine 
0nd  puff  tbe  curlinp  smol^e  away. 


0 


o-morrow  s sun  to  me  will  brinp 
^weet  freedom  from  thy  baleful  sway, 
Ind  pipes  to  whitened  walls  will  clincj, 
loving  memory  tljere  to  stay. 


FRay  now  your  wiles  and  every  pranl^ 
From  me  with  all  thy  smiles  depart  ; 
<?by  ch  arms  are  pone,  thy  fumes  are  ranl^, 
(?hy  love  ^ ve  ousted  from  my  heart. 


Farewell,  my  lady  Ricotine, 

Ro  more  to  thee  $ II  h°mape  pay  ; 
Ro  more  $ II  sit  bef  ore  thy  shrine 
0nd  puff  the  curlinp  smol^e  away 


V.  H.  Seiler  ’07. 
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Athletics. 


rOOTBALL  practice  has  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  there  are  lively  struggles 
for  different  positions  made  vacant  by 
graduation  of  last  year’s  victorious  team.  We 
have  still  with  us  Capt.  Gargan,  Glennon, 
Cassasa,  and  Coveney,  and  the  most  promising 
among  the  new  material  are  Geis,  White,  Coffey, 
Thompson,  Rehermann  ; and  of  last  year’s 
“ Prep,”  Murphy,  Barry,  Ryan,  O’Reilly,  Corn- 
well  and  Gargan. 

Manager  Hinchliffe  has  published  the  follow- 
ing schedule  : — 

Oct.  14.  Stevens  at  Fordham. 

Oct.  21.  R.  P.  I.  at  Fordham 
Oct.  28.  Middlebury  at  Fordham. 

Nov.  4.  Villanova  at  Philadelphia. 

Nov.  8.  University  of  Maryland  at  Ford- 
ham. 

Nov.  18.  Delaware  at  Fordham. 

Nov.  25.  Rutgers  at  New  Brunswick. 

Nov.  30th  (Thanksgiving).  Holy  Cross  at 
Fordham. 

An  athletic  meeting  was  held  in  Armory 
Hall,  Sept.  22d,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
Athletic  Association  on  a basis  which  is  in 
vogue  in  most  of  the  universities.  The  plan 
proposes  to  have  the  Association  managed  by 


the  student  body  together  with  the  Alumni 
and  a member  of  the  faculty  as  Moderator. 

The  proposition  received  due  appreciation 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  achieve 
success,  which  will  be  the  case  if  each  one 
takes  an  interest  and  does  his  duty. 

A committee  was  chosen  to  see  what  could 
be  done  ; and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  of  their 
results  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Monthly. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Matt  Halpin  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  C.,  cross-country  running,  which  was 
so  successful  last  year,  has  been  resumed,  and 
all  are  asked  to  participate,  as  some  “ dark 
horses  ” should  shine  forth  among  the  new 
material. 

Before  the  Monthly  goes  to  print  a Fall 
athletic  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  College 
only.  A banner  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  class 
securing  the  largest  number  of  points. 

Eugene  McGee,  who  has  been  a member  of 
Varsity  football  team  for  several  years,  has 
offered  his  services  as  head  coach,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee’s ability  for  the  position  and  knowledge  of 
the  game  have  already  been  demonstrated  by 
the  improvement  in  practice  since  he  has  taken 
hold. 


t ®f)e  ikfjool  of  Zato.  1 

4*  4* 


ON  Thursday,  September  28th,  the  Law 
School  of  Fordham  University  threw 
open  its  doors  to  all  duly  qualified 
persons  who  desired  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
law.  Nine  candidates  have  already  responded 
to  the  call,  and  it  is  expected  that  more  will 
apply  before  many  days  have  passed. 

This  is  truly  a pleasing  prospect,  when  we 
consider  that  the  Law  School  of  one  of  the  other 
Universities  of  New  York  City  opened  with  but 
a single  student,  and  to-day  has  a student  roll 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  state.  If  Fordham  may 
prognosticate  from  this  to  her  own  beginning, 
surely  we  may  with  all  modesty  look  forward  to 
a School  of  Law  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
will  spread  its  influence  over  a vast  field,  and 
number  amongst  its  graduates  men  who  are  an 
honor  to  their  profession  and  their  School.  Of 
the  number  of  students,  seven  are  graduates  of 
colleges  ; and  of  the  seven,  five  are  Fordham 
men.  The  Faculty  for  the  coming  year  has 
been  recruited  from  the  very  best  legal  talent 
obtainable,  and  consists  of  the  following  gentle- 
men:— 

Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  President 
Fordham  University. 

Paul  Fuller,  Dean. 

Francis  Pope,  LL.  M.,  Secretary,  Profes- 
sor of  Law. 

Ralph  H.  Holland,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law. 

H.  Gerald  Chapin,  LL.  M.,  Professor  of 
Law. 

Special  Lecturers.  5 

Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Late  Chief 
Judge,  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Presiding  Jus- 
tice New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Di- 
vision, first  department. 


Francis  R.  Stark,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Quiz 
Master. 

John  Joseph  Lilly,  A.  B.,  Registrar  and 
Librarian. 

The  Faculty  will  be  increased  for  the  second 
and  additional  years  of  the  course  of  studies. 

Fordham  University  Law  School  has  been 
duly  registered  in  Albany  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  School  to  make  its 
students  efficient  and  practical  lawyers  and  also 
to  qualify  them  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
for  the  proper  administration  of  which  a knowl- 
edge of  the  law  is  essential.  Therefore  the  his- 
torical and  philosophical  development,  as  well 
as  the  practical  application  of  the  subjects  in 
the  courses  will  be  taught. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  it  is  the  design  of  the 
School  to  afford  a practical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation in  the  principles  of 

The  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  the  Un- 
ited States. 

The  English  and  American  system  of  Eq- 
uity Jurisprudence. 

The  Public  Law  of  the  United  States  and 
England. 

The  Civil  Law  and  Roman  Law. 

The  Course  of  Studies  leading  to  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  will  cover  three  years,  and  a fourth 
year’s  study  will  be  required  for  the  degree  of 

LL.  M. 

Only  students  for  the  first  year  class  will  be  ad- 
mitted. 

System  of  Instruction. 

The  professors  will  assign  readings  from 
approved  text  books,  which  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  study  thoroughly  before  the  recita- 
tion hour.  Leading  cases  will  also  be  assigned 
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to  be  read  diligently  in  connection  with  the  text. 

The  lecturers  will  review  the  matter  em- 
braced in  the  text  books  and  cases,  explaining 
the  obscure  points  and  pointing  out  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  principles  treated,  and  will 
also  question  the  students  during  the  lecture. 
In  addition,  quiz  classes  will  be  held  under  an 
efficient  quiz  master,  at  which  attendance  will 
be  required,  and  under  his  review  the  students 
will  reproduce  in  their  own  language  the  doc- 
trines learned  in  the  text  books  and  lectures, 
and  especially  in  the  leading  cases. 

Students  will  thus  have  three  opportunities  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  each  topic  treat- 
ed in  the  course:  first,  by  a careful  study  of  the 
text  books  and  leading  cases;  then  by  discussion 
of  each  subject  in  the  lecture;  and  lastly  by 
reproducing  in  their  own  words;  and  practically 
applying  the  principles  acquired  in  answer  to 
the  “quiz.” 

The  text  books  and  lectures  will  impart  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  law;  the  leading  cases 
will  exibit  the  practical  application  of  these 
principles,  while  requiring  the  student  to  state 
the  substance  of  the  text  books  and  lectures  and 
his  understanding  of  the  salient  facts  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  leading  cases  will  foster 
a habit  of  clear  statement — a most  valuable 
attainment  and  indispensable  to  merited  suc- 
cess as  a lawyer. 

This  is  the  system  followed  in  the  leading  law 
schools,  and  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  the 
best. 

The  Academic  Year  1905-1906  will  commence 
Thursday,  September  28th,  1905,  and  end  Wed- 
nesday, June  13th,  1906.  The  exercises  of  the 
School  will  be  suspended  on  Election  Day  ; 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  day  following  ; on 
Lincoln’s  Birthday  ; Washington’s  Birthday  ; 
Memorial  Day  ; from  the  Friday  preceding 
Christmas  Day  to  the  Tuesday  following  New 


Year’s  Day  ; and  from  the  Thursday  preceding 
Easter  Sunday  to  the  following  Monday,  in- 
clusive. 

Academic  standing  will  be  forfeited  by  ab- 
sence from  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  lec- 
tures. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  present  certificates  of 
good  moral  character,  and  must  be 

(a)  Graduates  of  a University  or  College 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Un- 
iversity of  the  State  of  New  York  ; or 

(b)  be  graduates  of  a high  school  main- 
taining a four  years’  course  or  its  equivalent 
approved  by  the  above  Regents. 

The  standard  of  admission  will  be  raised  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Special  Students. 

Students  whose  education  does  not  satisfy 
the  above  requirements  may  be  admitted  to  the 
entire  course  of  studies,  or  such  portions  as  they 
may  elect,  but  will  not  be  eligible  for  a degree. 

Course  of  Studies. 


First  Year. 

Elementary  Law .Professor  Holland 

Domestic  Relations Professor  Holland 

Torts Professor  Chapin 

Personal  Property Professor  Holland 

Contracts Professors  Holland  and  Chapin 

Real  Property Professor  Pope 

Ciiminal  Law  ) Professor  to  be  selected 

and  Procedure  ) 

Second  Year. 


Bills  and  Notes 

Corporations 

Equity  Jurisprudence 

Evidence 

Mortgages 

Trusts 
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Pleading  and  Practice  at  Common  Law 
Pleading  and  Practice  in  Equity 
Pleading  and  Practice  under  Codes  of 
Civil  Procedure 

Practice  Court 

Third  Year. 

Admiralty 

Bankruptcy 

Conflict  of  Laws 

Constitutional  Law 

Corporate  Bonds  and  Mortgages 

Insurance — Marine,  Fire  and  Life 

International  Law 

Legal  Ethics  and  Natural  Law 

Medical  Jurisprudence 

Municipal  Corporations 

Negligence  and  Damages 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks 

Roman  Law 

Taxation 

The  Fourth  Year’s  course  will  be  outlined 
hereafter,  and  will  be  devoted  to  advanced 
courses  in  special  legal  subjects  and  to  Civil 
Law,  especially  in  relation  to  our  Colonies, 
Roman  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  change  the 
order  of  subjects  taught  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  course. 

Lecture  Hours. 

The  course  lectures  will  be  delivered  from 
4:15  P.  M.  to  5 145  P.  M.  daily,  except  Saturday. 

The  hours  for  the  Special  lectures  and  the 
quizzes  will  be  announced  hereafter. 

Law  Library. 

A well-equipped  library  of  American  and 
English  reports  and  text-books  is  open  at  the 
school  for  the  use  of  students  from  9 A.  M.  to 
10  P.  M.,  and  every  facility  has  been  provided 
for  research.  Liberal  additions  will  be  made  to 
the  library  annually  and  as  required. 


Text-Books. 

Text-books  will  be  announced  for  each  course 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Moot  Court. 

A Moot  Court  will  be  established  the  second 
year  of  the  course,  concurrently  with  instruc- 
tion in  Pleading  and  Practice. 

Examinations. 

Examinations  will  be  held  immediately  upon 
the  completion  of  the  lectures  upon  each  subject 
in  the  course.  Students  failing  to  pass'/satis- 
factorily, may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty, 
and  if  they  have  been  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance at  lectures  and  quizzes,  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  an  additional  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  Academic  Year,  or  they  may  be 
conditioned. 

This  system  of  examination  promotes  study 
and  admits  of  a more  thorough  test  than  a gen- 
eral examination  at  the  close  of  the  entire 
course,  but  the  faculty  may  require  a general 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  first  term  will  end  January 
3ist- 

Scholarships. 

Two  scholarships  for  the  second  year’s  tui- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  first 
year  class  maintaining  the  two  highest  aver- 
ages in  recitations  and  examinations  during  the 
year. 

Other  scholarships  will  be  added  as  the 
courses  advance. 

Admission  to  the  Bar. 

College  graduates  attending  the  lectures  and 
exercises  regularly  for  two  years  are  entitled  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  New  York  Bar  at  the 
close  of  the  second  year.  Those  not  College 
graduates  must  be  in  regular  attendance  for 
three  years. 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  a certificate  of 
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regular  attendance  which  is  accepted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  as  equivalent 
to  a year’s  study  of  law,  must  register  not  later 
than  the  first  Monday  of  October,  and  maintain 
an  average  attendance  equal  to  92  per  cent. 
An  office  clerkship  is  not  required  for  admission 
to  the  New  York  Bar,  if  the  candidate  presents 
a certificate  to  the  State  Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners showing  the  completion  of  a three  years’ 
course  in  a recognized  law  school. 

Fees. 

The  fee  for  instruction  is  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars per  annum,  payable  in  advance  ; or  Fifty 
Dollars  on  entrance  and  balance  on  J anuary  2d 
following.  A registration  fee  of  Five  Dollars 
and  a fee  of  Ten  Dollars  on  examination  for  a 
degree  are  also  payable. 

Cost  of  Living. 

The  school  does  not  maintain  a boarding 
department,  but  the  Registrar  will  give  the 
fullest  information  as  to  where  board  and 
rooms  can  be  obtained,  on  such  terms  as  each 
student  desires  to  pay. 

Registration. 

The  office  of  the  Registrar  at  the  School  will 


be  open  for  registration  from  Friday,  Septem 
ber  ist,  to  Wednesday,  September  27th,  1905, 
both  inclusive. 

Applicants  for  further  information  may 
address  at  any  time 

John  J.  Lilly,  Registrar ; 

Or, 

Francis  Pope, 

Secretary  to  the  Faculty , 

Fordham  University, 

Fordham, 

New  Y ork  City. 

Lectures  have  already  begun  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  seventh  of  June.  The  Calendar 
for  September  and  October  shows  that  the  lec- 
tures will  be  on  Elementary  Law,  Domestic 
Relations,  and  Torts.  Quizzes  will  be  held  on 
whatever  two  evenings  during  the  week  that  the 
students  select.  And  so,  having  introduced 
ourselves,  the  Law  students  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity salute  all  Fordham  men,  all  Fordham 
friends,  and  promise  that  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
honor  Alma  Mater’s  name. 

John  Joseph  Lilly,  L.,  ’08. 
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REV.  JOHN  J.  COEEINS,  S.J.,  President. 

JAMES  N.  BUTEER,  M.D.,  EE-D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics'and  Clinical  Medicine* 1 2 
T.  D.  MERRIGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  FRANKEIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

D.  K.  BEANKEEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

REV.  J.  A.  FREEMAN,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
MR.  HERMAN  T.  STORCK,  S.J.,  Assistant. 


Requirements  for  Admission. 

(1) .  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  must  present  certificates  of  good 
moral  character. 

(2) .  The  standard  of  the  School  of  Med- 
icine for  1905  will  be  based  upon  one  year  of 
college  work.  All  candidates  must  present  a 
Medical  Student’s  Certificate  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  show- 
ing that  the  candidate  has  completed  at  least 
the  Freshman  year  in  a college  registered  by  the 
Regents  as  maintaining  a satisfactory  standard. 

General  Plan. 

Universal  experience  in  Medical  teaching 
has  demonstrated  that,  while  the  old  system  of 
didactic  instruction  should  not  be  abandoned 
entirely,  it  should  be  limited  to  the  enunciation 
of  principles,  and  the  clinical  instruction, 
recitations,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  ex- 
ercises should  occupy  the  largest  part  of  the 
time  required  by  the  student  for  obtaining  the 
degree  of  M.  D. 

Hence  the  Faculty  of  Fordham  propose  to 


give  the  best  possible  training  in  all  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  together  with  daily  recita- 
tions from  standard  text-books,  demonstrations 
on  the  living  body  as  well  as  on  the  cadaver, 
and  clinical  teaching  in  the  College  and  in  var- 
ious dispensaries  and  hospitals  to  those  pre- 
pared for  advanced  work. 

Since  nothing  but  first  year  work  is  to  be 
undertaken  until  the  fall  of  1906,  the  names  of 
several  professors  and  of  many  lecturers  and 
assistants  have  not  yet  been  decided  on,  and 
are  therefore  withheld  for  the  present.  By 
Commencement  Day,  1906,  full  details  of  all 
courses,  specialties,  scholarships,  clinical  facil- 
ities, hospital  appointments,  etc.,  will  be  ready 
for  publication. 


ikfjetmle  of  H>tubte£— Jftrfit  Hear. 

HALF  SESSION. 

PHYSICS  : 

Lectures,  \ 

Recitations,  V 5 hours  per  week 

Laboratory  Work,  ) 

CHEMISTRY  : 

Lectures  and  ) 

Recitations,  ) 

Laboratory  Work 

ANATOMY : 

Lectures... 1 a week 

Recitations  (Sections) 1 a week 

Demonstrations  (Sections)  .....2  a week 
Dissections. 12  hours  a week 


4 hours  per  week 
2 hours  per  week 
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NORMAL  HISTOLOGY  : 


Laboratory  work,  io  hours  a week  (first  or 
second  half  year. 

PHYSIOLOGY  : 


Lectures. 


j 3 a week 

( (first  or  second  half  year) 

Demonstrations  i 1 a . 

( (first  or  second  half  year) 

Recitations i . 1 a wf?k,f  x 

( (first  or  second  half  year) 


Laboratory  work 


( 3 hours  a week 

( (second  half  year) 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  PHYSICS 
AND  CHEMISTRY. 

The  conditions  under  which  students  may 
be  exempt  from  this  part  of  the  curriculum 
may  be  learned  by  applying  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  School. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

Address  Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  Dean  42  East 
Thirtieth  Street,  New  York  City. 


bJ,  bJ, 

t Jforiitamensta.  t 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 

WE  were  delighted  with  the  improvements 
made  for  us  during  the  summer  recess. 
From  dormitories  to  basements,  all 
rooms  and  windows  were  renovated.  The 
reading,  billiard  and  music  rooms  were  under 
an  artist’s  brush.  The  study  hall  and  play- 
rooms were  remodelled. 

Everywhere  in  the  spotless  white  we  detect- 
ed the  master-hand  of  dear  Brother  Hallahan, 
S.  J.  Steam-fitters,  too,  had  worked  hard,  and 
the  winter  months  will  no  longer  be  cold  and 
cheerless,  for  our  new  boilers  will  give  us  an 
abundance  of  heat,  and  the  electricians  at  work 
now  promise  to  brighten  our  domicile. 

Many  dear  faces  of  last  year  may  be  seen  on 
second  division,  and  we  miss  them  ; yet,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  lonesome,  for  the  limit 
of  sixty-five  boys,  full  of  jollity  and  fun  and 
possessed  of  a large  capacity  for  study,  now  fill 
our  hall. 

Our  dear  prefect,  Mr.  Debold,  S.  J.,  is  now 
in  Washington,  and  Mr.  Cahill,  S.  J.,  is  prefect 
on  first  division.  His  grateful  boys  will  always 
give  him  a cordial  welcome  whenever  his  duties 
permit  him  to  visit  his  old  haunts. 

Pelham  Bay  Park  was  visited  on  Sept.  20th 
by  our  boys,  conveyed  thither  in  two  tally-ho 
coaches,  and  we  enjoyed  the  swimming,  push 
ball  and  other  athletic  sports,  besides  the  re- 
freshments so  lavishly  bestowed.  The  heavy 
thunderstorm  and  seeming  cloudburst  which 
met  us  on  our  homeward  journey  could  not 
dampen  the  spirits  nor  silence  the  “rams”  of 
our  hilarious  rooters.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Mullaly, 
S.  J.,  for  his  encouragement  of  our  singing  and 


cheering,  and  for  his  management  of  the  re- 
freshments, all  of  which  helped  to  make  our 
picnic  most  enjoyable. 

The  officers  of  the  Reading  Room  are:  R. 
White  and  A.  Manola  ; of  the  Billiard  Room,  J. 
Egan  and  S.  Reyes  ; Bun  and  Mail  Carrier,  C. 
Marasco;  Shopkeeper,  John  Egan. 

The  stars  on  the  lawn-tennis  court  are  Joyce, 
Lawler,  Carlin  and  Moloney. 

Two  teams  of  football  have  been  organized 
under  the  brilliant  management  of  Mr.  Vincent 
O’Reilly  and  Mr.  William  Barry,  who  predict 
a glorious  success  for  the  Midgets  and  the  Re- 
serves. The  teams  are  : — 

Positions. 

Kenny Right  half -hack  .F.  Carlin,  Mgr. 

Callaghan.  . . .Left  half-back Donahue 

S.  Reyes,  Mgr..Quarter-back Treyvoux 

C.  Marasco,  Capt. .Full-back McCann,  Capt. 

Cimilio Left  guard. Lucas 

Nestler Right  guard. Todd 

Ulloa Centre Morales 

Moloney Right  tackle White 

Labravico Left  tackle Murphy 

McPeak Left  end. Wettach 

Viviano Right  end  Somohano 

Scientific  boxing  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  after  supper  in  the  “ Gym.”  Honors  are 
even  between  Michael  Daly  and  J.  Cavanagh. 

Drill  has  been  begun  and  the  companies 
have  been  formed.  The  officers  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  next  issue. 

E.  Brehany. 

B.  Rowe. 
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Exchanges. 


TO  the  students  of  St.  Angela’s  College,  on 
the  success  of  the  first  issue  of  St.  An- 
gela’s Quarterly,  we  extend  our  sin- 
cere congratulations.  The  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  “ A Day  at  Assisi,”  characterized  by  a 
simple,  unaffected  style,  cannot  fail  to  evoke 
commendation.  “The  Oak  and  Rose  Tree,” 
Cornelia  Winfield  MacDonell,  is  an  excellent 
portent  of  what  we  shall  look  forward  to  with 
pleasant  anticipation.  From  this  poem  we 
quote  the  following  lines  with  pleasure  : — 

“ ‘ Oak-tree,  cease  Thy  plaint ! Accuse  not  Mother-Nature  I 
She  worketh  well  in  all  things. 

As  for  me,  I bend,  I do  not  break ; 

Thou  bendest  not.  Take  care  Thou  dost  not  break — 

And  boast  not  of  Thy  power ; 

Victor  until  now  in  the  fiercest  storms  of  Heaven, 

Wait  until  the  end.’ 

When  lo’l  From'out  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  horizon 
Ran  forth  in  all  Its  fury 


The  most  terrible  of  the  Children  of  the  North, 

Armed  with  Destruction. 

It  cast  down  in  His  pride 
Him  whose  head  was  neighbor  to  the  Heavens, 

And  whose  feet  touched  the  Empire  of  the  Dead. 

The  Fordham  Monthly  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  following  Exchanges: — 

Georgetown  College  Journal,  Holy  Cross 
Purple,  Boston  College  Stylus,  The  Clongon- 
ian,  The  Abbey  Student,  The  Bearmont 
Review,  The  Bee,  The  Western  Watchman, 
The  Loretto  Magazine,  Annals  of  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith,  St.  Angela’s  Quarterly,  The 
Emmanuel,  The  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  The  Mangalore  Magazine,  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly,  The  Nation,  The  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic,  The  Dominicana,  L’Amide  L’Or- 
phelia,  Our  Young  People,  The  Josephite,  The 
Ave  Maria,  Ecclesiastical  Art  Review,  The 
Jefferson  College  Record,  The  Viatorian. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  6th,  1905. 

Editor  Fordi-iam  Monthly, 

Dear  Sir  : — Some  time  ago 
Vigorous  Pro-  I received  a copy  of  the 
test  of  an  Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Alumnus.  of  the  Fordham  University 

Alumni  Association.  In 
looking  over  the  same,  I noticed  a clause  which 
appealed  very  forcibly  to  me.  I cannot  give 
you  the  exact  wording,  but  the  substance  was : 
that  no  one  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Association  unless  they  had 
received  the  degree  A.B.  Now,  the  College 
confers  another  degree,  viz.,  B.S.,  and  those 
receiving  it,  I believe,  are  considered  graduates 
of  Fordham,  and  upon  the  payment  of  their 
dues  become  a member  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. The  question  I am  seeking  information 
on  is  this : If  the  faculty  of  the  College  main- 
tains this  course  and  confers  this  degree,  why 
is  it  that  those  who  receive  their  B.S.,  side  by 
side  with  those  upon  whom  an  A.B.  is  conferred, 
why  is  it  that  they  should  be  discriminated 
against?  It  places  a man  who  has  spent  four 
years  in  College  and  received  his  degree  upon 
the  same  footing  in  the  Association  with  a man 
who  left  in  his  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 
We  men  here  in  Pittsburg  who  have  received 
the  degree  of  B.S.,  while  not  aspiring  to  the 
honor  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Association,  feel 
the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  all  who 
have  or  may  receive  the  degree  of  B.S. 

Yours  truly, 

Valentine  J.  Oldshue,  B.S., ’02. 


On  September  19th  Junior 

1907  Class  elected  as  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  John 

Hinchlitfe,  President;  Loring  M.  Black,  Jr., 
Vice-President;  John  Barry,  Secretary;  Paul 
C.  Maher,  Treasurer;  Charles  A.  Hoyt,  Beadle. 

The  Sophomore  Class  elect- 

1908  ed  the  following  officers : 
Thomas  Mernin,  President; 

Louis  E.  Hinchlitfe,  Vice-President;  Andrew 
Dooley,  Secretary;  Charles  S.  B.  Cassasa, 
Treasurer;  Jake  Keller,  Beadle. 

A literary  academy  has  been 
Freshman  instituted  in  the  Freshman 
Class.  The  object  of  the 
academy  is  to  better  acquaint  the  members 
with  interesting  points  in  the  ancient  classics, 
and  more  particularly  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  modern  literature.  The  officers  are : Pres- 
ident, James  M.  Barrett;  Vice-President,  F. 
Edward  Fegan;  Secretary,  John  W.  Clancy. 

During  the  summer  numer- 
Ciianges  in  ous  changes  were  made  in 
the  Faculty  the  Faculty.  Fr.  O’Carroll 
has  been  transferred  to 
Leonard  Town,  Md.  Fr.  Cormican  is  Profes- 
sor of  Junior  Class  at  Georgetown  University. 
Fr.  Brock  is  in  charge  of  Mauresa  School  in 
Jersey  City.  Fr.  Hart  takes  Fr.  O’Carroll’s 
place  as  Treasurer.  Fr.  Casey,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  Woodstock,  is 
Professor  of  Senior.  Fr.  Mullan,  formerly 
Rector  of  Boston  College  and  until  recently 
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Prefect  of  Studies  in  Georgetown  University, 
is  Professor  of  Junior.  Among  the  Scholas- 
tics Messrs.  Parker  and  Debold  have  left  us, 
and  Messrs.  Ivouba  and  McDonough  are  here  in 
their  stead.  The  genial  presence  and  company 
of  Fr.  O’Carroll  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
old  boys.  We  wish  Ft.  Cormican  and  Fr. 
Brock  every  success  in  their  respective  new 
fields  of  labor. 

The  new  Medical  School  at 
Medical  School  the  present  writing  is  near- 
Nearly  ing  completion.  The  addi- 

Completed  tion  to  the  Science  Hall 

was  to  have  been  completed 
on  September  1st,  but  owing  to  the  strike  of 
the  iron-workers  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  much  delayed;  however,  the  struc- 
ture is  expected  to  be  finished  and  ready  for 
occupation  in  a few  weeks. 

Owing  to  the  burning  of 
The  Re-wiring  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  which 
of  the  College  was  caused  by  the  defective 
wiring  of  the  structure,  the 
insurance  company  has  ordered  the  authorities 
of  Fordham  University  to  have  the  entire  in- 
stitution re-wired,  and  tubing  instead  of  the 
wood  placed  in  all  of  the  buildings. 

St.  John’s  College  has  be- 
Fordham  come  a university.  This 

University  transformation  has  been 

marked  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine.  At  first 
it  was  supposed  that  the  two  schools  should  be 
conducted  at  some  downtown  point  in  Manhat- 
tan. This  idea,  however,  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  the  two  new  departments  will  be  estab- 
lished in  Fordham,  and  be  a part  of  the  uni- 
versity, in  a geographical,  as  well  as  a cor- 
porate, sense. 


This  abandonment  of  the  original  idea  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  The  Bronx.  The  North 
Side  wants  all  the  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  it  can  get,  and  those  institutions 
which  are  established  here  should  be  located 
here  altogether,  and  not  merely  come  to  us  in 
fractions.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why 
both  the  law  and  medical  departments  cannot 
be  conducted  as  advantageously  in  Fordham  as 
they  could  be  anywhere  on  Manhattan  Island. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  the  view  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  policy  of  the  new  university, 
and  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  we  think  they 
have  acted  wisely. — North  Side  News. 

School  was  formally  re- 
Tile  Mass  of  opened  on  Friday,  Septem- 

the  Holy  Ghosi  ber  15th,  with  the  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Fr.  Hill, 
S.  J.,  celebrated  the  Mass,  assisted  by  Fr.  Cry- 
an,  S.  J.,  as  deacon,  and  Mr.  Stork,  S.  J.,  as 
sub-deacon.  Rev.  W.  Reid  Mullan,  S.  J., 
preached  the  sermon. 

During  the  coming  year 
Drill  Abolished  the  students  in  the  college 

in  College  classes  will  be  exempt  from 

Classes  drill.  The  cadet  battalion 
will  consist  entirely  of  stu- 
dents from  the  Prep,  and  Grammar  depart- 
ments. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  va- 
The  New  cation  two  large  tanks  were 
Water  Pressure  being  installed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  water 
pressure.  As  the  ordinary  pressure  was  inade- 
quate, this  necessitated  the  installation  of  the 
tanks.  The  pressure  now  furnishes  the  upper 
stories  of  the  buildings  with  a plentiful  supply 
of  water. 
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The  following  editorial  was 
Princeton  printed  in  an  organ  of  the 
Adopts  a “Knights  of  Columbus” : 

Jesuit  System  “It  is  a remarkable  coin- 
cidence that  when  anything 
meritorious  is  perceived  to  be  connected  with 
any  institution  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  are  professed,  the  secular  papers 
either  are  wofully  ignorant  of  history  or  are  so 
prejudiced  against  the  realities,  that  little  or 
no  credit  is  ever  attributed  to  he  advanage 
which  our  institutions  enjoy. 

“This  criticism  is  prompted  by  a certain  edi- 
torial in  a leading  New  York  paper  of  the  con- 
servative type,  a paper  which  enjoys  a reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  in  historical  details. 

“It  seems  that  the  President  of  Princeton 
College,  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  decided,  com- 
mencing with  this  fall  term,  to  inaugurate  a 
system  in  the  college  over  which  he  presides. 

“The  paper  in  question,  in  commenting  upon 
the  plan  and  its  probable  success,  is  very  op- 
timistic in  its  utterances  and  lauds  Mr.  Wilson 
for  his  splendid  initiative  in  introducing  an 
innovation  which  it  believes,  ‘if  given  a fair 
trial  for  a reasonable  period,  will  be  prolific  in 
its  good  results.’ 

“The  method  in  question  is  that  one  whereby 
the  teacher  of  a class,  instead  of  automatically 
asking  questions  in  the  class  rooms,  mingles 
with  his  pupils  and  endeavors  to  leam  their 
faults  and  frailties,  their  ambitions  and  desires 
and  by  exchange  of  confidences  tries  to  develop 
the  character  of  the  scholar  by  individual  as- 
sistance, when  formerly  the  pupil  was  consid- 
ered capable  of  progressing  without  outside  aid. 

“We  think  that  while  imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  form  of  flattery,  and  the  Jesuits  have  al- 
ways had  many  imitators,  a sense  of  justice 
would  indicate  that  the  so-called  innovation  in- 


troduced by  Mr.  Wilson  is  one  which  is  now 
not  only  in  vogue  in  most  all  Catholic  colleges, 
but  has  been  cultivated  to  the  point  of  per- 
fection by  the  followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  for  cen- 
turies have  been  renowned  for  their  piety, 
preachers  and  educational  methods  wherever 
the  science  is  worshiped  and  Catholicity  re- 
vered.” 

From  a paragraph  under 
Hygienic  Feat-  the  heading  “Special  Feat- 
ures  oe  Ford-  ure  of  the  New  York  Health 
ham  Commended  Journal ” we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“At  no  time  have  paid  puffs  or  ‘write  ups’ 
been  admitted  to  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
New  York  Health  Journal We  also  take  the 
liberty  of  printing  the  following  editorial  in 
full: 

“Although  there  is  no  period  of  life  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave  wherein  one’s  sanitary 
surroundings  are  not  of  prime  importance  to 
one’s  physical  well-being,  and,  consequently, 
one's  mental  growth,  yet  the  student  of  hy- 
gienics must  concede  that  the  formative  stage 
— the  period  between  childhood  and  adult  age 
— is  unquestionably  fraught  with  more  vital 
issues  than  is  the  case  at  any  period  in  the  life 
of  the  adult;  and  if  the  health  is  impaired  at 
this  age  all  of  the  prospects  in  after  life  may 
be  blighted.  Hence,  the  subject  of  schools  is 
one  which  every  health  journal  should  consider 
as  a matter  which  comes  legitimately  within 
the  scope  of  its  editorial  examinations.  Par- 
ents and  guardians  cannot  be  too  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  youth 
they  control,  for  upon  the  selection  of  a school 
may  depend  the  future  of  their  child  or  ward. 
How  necessary  it  is,  then,  that  guidance  in  this 
matter  be  furnished  by  reputable  publications, 
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for  the  ordinary  investigator  certainly  does  not 
possess  facilities  for  properly  ascertaining  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  various  educational 
institutions,  viewed  from  a hygienic  standpoint. 

“Bad  light  and  poor  ventilation  foster  many 
ills  in  school,  including  defective  eyesight,  that 
breeder  of  headaches  and  of  general  running 
down  in  brain  power  and  physical  strength. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  overcrowding  and  the 
part-time  system  are  allies  of  these  evils. 

“The  question  of  nutrition  forces  itself  to 
the  front,  and  we  must  consider  with  open 
minds  the  undoubted  good  wrought  by  indus- 
trial school  feeding  among  the  children  of 
Paris  and  of  the  English  cities,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester. 

“During  our  investigations  into  this  matter 
we  have,  through  a valued  corespondent,  come 
upon  an  establishment  of  learning  which  we 
believe  to  be  an  ideal  school,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  hygienist.  Reference  is  had  to 
Fordham  University  for  young  men,  of  New 
York  City.  Our  reasons  for  selecting  this  in- 
stitution as  an  example  of  what  is  required  in 
this  line  are  easily  stated. 

“Its  freedom  from  malarial  influences  is  in- 
sured by  reason  of  its  location,  and  the  pure 
air  and  pure  water  afforded  are  important  fac- 
tors in  the  high  standard  of  health  which  pre- 
vails among  the  students. 

“The  sleeping  apartments  of  the  Fordham 
University  are  admirably  arranged  and  well 
ventilated.  The  food  served  is  intelligently  se- 
lected, and  is  of  a character  that  contributes 
greatly  to  the  health  of  the  boarders.  The 
class  rooms  are  arranged  with  judgment,  and 
are  lighted  in  such  a way  that  no  injury  is 
caused  to  the  eyes.  This  feature  is  emphasized 
by  the  writer,  as  he  has  come  upon  many  cases 
where  the  eyesight  of  students  was  permanently 


impaired  by  an  unscientific  adjustment  of  the 
light  falling  upon  their  books  during  the  hours 
of  study  and  recitation. 

“The  greatest  care  is  exercised  at  Fordham 
University  regarding  the  health  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  physical  well-being,  as  well  as 
their  mental  growth  is  a matter  of  zealous  so- 
licitude. This  conscientious  attention  to  the 
health  extends  to  every  individual  and  becomes 
a matter  of  personal  care.  The  result  is  most 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  unusually  small  per- 
centage of  ill-health  at  Fordham  University. 

“While,  as  a matter  of  course,  we  have  con- 
sidered this  educational  institution  merely  from 
a sanitary  standpoint,  its  academic  features  are 
equally  praiseworthy.  The  hygienist  knows 
that  without  health  the  deepest  learning  or  the 
most  erudite  knowledge  is  of  no  avail,  but  when 
highest  mental  training  and  ample  security 
to  health  are  alike  assured  the  pleasure  one 
finds  in  bestowing  commendation  is  doubled. 
Therefore,  we  take  far  more  than  ordinary  sat- 
isfaction in  bestowing  the  unqualified  editorial 
endorsement  of  the  New  York  Health  Journal 
upon  Fordham  University,  which  is  commend- 
able from  any  standpoint  from  which  we  may 
view  it.” 

Br.  Rogers,  prostrated  by 
Brother  the  severe  heat  wave  this 
Michael  Rogers,  summer,  passed  away  to  his 
S.J.  reward,  July  20,  1905.  Br. 

Rogers  was  an  able  me- 
chanic. During  his  stay  in  Fordham  he  super- 
intended the  work  of  many  of  our  buildings. 
He  also  helped  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  erec- 
tion of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  and  School, 
of  St.  Ignatius’  Church,  Eighty-fourth  Street, 
and  of  The  Novitiate  building  of  St.  Andrew- 
on-Hudson.  Although  a master  mechanic  of  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  he  offered  himself 
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unreservedly  to  his  superiors  for  any  and  every 
kind  of  work.  At  times  he  was  engaged  in  the 
most  menial  occupations,  but  knowing  that 
nothing  done  out  of  obedience  is  little  or  mean, 
he  performed  whatever  tasks  were  assigned  him 
with  fidelity  and  cheerfulness. 

Through  Br.  Rogers^  ability  the  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  save  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  course  of  erection. 
Last  year  he  was  sent  to  Fordham  on  account 
of  his  age  and  infirmity,  but  even  then  he  did 
not  rest,  always  making  himself  serviceable  in 
some  capacity.  When  at  length  the  Lord  called 
him,  he  had  rounded  out  a long  and  useful 
career,  a life  dedicated  to  God  as  a lay-brother 


of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  May  he  rest  in  peace! 

Fordham  was  indeed  de- 
Wm.  M.  Boyle,  lighted  to  hear  from  Mr. 
795.  Boyle,  and  is  glad  to  hear 

that  his  health  is  com- 
pletely recovered. 

Father  Massi,  who  has,  dur- 
Rev.  Pius  Massi,  ing  the  last  two  years, 
S.J.  lighted  up  our  souls  by  the 

sunshine  of  his  gentle  kind- 
ness as  confessor,  and  strewn  our  paths  with 
brilliant  flowers  as  master  of  the  garden,  is  back 
once  more  at  St.  Ignatius  Church,  Eighty- 
fourth  Street,  N.  Y.,  to  plant  in  more  congenial 
souls,  perhaps,  the  flowers  of  virtue  and  peace. 
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Book  notices. 


WE  have  received  from  the  publishing  firm 
of  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  many  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  books  and  pamph- 
lets during  the  past  few  years.  We  like  Her- 
der’s publications.  The  press  work  is  always 
neat,  and  the  binding  and  whole  appearance  of 
his  books  are  attractive.  Among  the  interest- 
ing booklets  lately  issued  by  this  firm  are: — 

“ The  Resurrection  of  Christ — Is  It  a Fact  ? ” 
is  the  title  of  a small,  neatly-bound  pamphlet 
written  by  Gideon  M.  B.  Marsh,  a scientist 
and  writer  of  some  fame.  Both  from  a scien- 
tific and  historical  point  of  view,  the  work  shows 
clearly  that  an  emphatic  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative is  the  only  answer  to  the  question  sug- 
gested by  the  title.  The  author  sets  about  to 
clear  all  doubt  concerning  this  great  fact  which 
he  considers  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  greatest  stimulant  that  was  given  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christianity,  by  three  proofs, 
separately  considered.  The  first  deals  only 
with  purely  historical  evidence,  the  result  of 
Christian  and  Pagan  writings  ; the  second  is 
deduced  from  the  works  of  St.  Paul  ; and  the 
last  is  drawn  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

The  arguments  and  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
the  Resurrection  would  prove  interesting  to 
every  “doubting  Thomas.”  Price,  $0.30. 
Publishers,  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis. 

“ Mystic  Treasures  of  the  Holy  Mass,”  by 
Rev.  Charles  Coppens,  S.  J.,  is,  as  its  title  signi- 
fies, a work  dealing  with  those  wonderful  mys- 
teries which  surround  the  one  great  sacrifice  of 


the  Mass.  It  is  deplorable  that  such  very  little 
attention  is  given,  on  the  part  of  lay  Catholics, 
to  comprehend  more  fully  the  meaning  of  all  the 
liturgy  of  the  Holy  Mass.  In  this  book,  a 
multifold  treasure  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  Mass  is  offered  by  Father  Coppens  in  his 
usual  clear  and  pleasing  style.  Price,  $0.50. 
Publisher,  B.  Herder. 

“ Modern  Freethought  ” is  the  title  of  a lec- 
ture given  by  Father  Gerard,  S.  J.  B.  Herder 
has  recently  published  it  in  pamphlet  form. 

What  Freethought  is,  what  Freethought  advo- 
cates, what  Freethought  results  from,  and  what 
Freethought  does,  are  questions  admirably 
treated  by  the  author.  We  warmly  recommend 
it,  not  only  for  its  information,  but  also  as  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  how  a thoughtful  mind  can 
analyze  a vague  though  common  term.  Price, 
paper,  $0.15;  cloth,  $0.30. 

“The  Freedom  of  the  Will”  is  another  lec- 
ture that  has  been  published  by  B.  Herder.  It 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.  A.  The 
author  evidently  knows  his  subject,  and  ex- 
presses his  opinions  in  a concise  but  forcible 
manner.  Price,  paper,  $0.15;  cloth,  $0.30. 

“ Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,”  by  Rev. 
Ernest  R.  Hill,  S.  J.,  is  a small  volume  which 
would  prove  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
to  Catholics  in  general.  The  subject  is  one  that 
does  not  weary  by  repetition;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  gains  new  vigor  with  every  fresh  aspect  of 
its  sublimity  that  is  published.  Price,  $0.05. 
Publisher,  B.  Herder. 


RALPH  H.  HOLLAND,  A.  B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 


Vol.  XXIV. 

Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  No.  2 

ijsea  jiflosa. 

Before  -H^e  DaWn  tl?e  Dark  Withdrew, 
the  sWishing  fide  sank  loWer  loW, 
the  sea-laOed  rocks  arose  fo  \)ieW, 

Before  the  Wafers’  ebb  and  flow* 

Op  dombed  fV?e  sun,  bright  eye  of  day, 

Mnd  beamed  upon  f^e  deep  and  shore  ; 

If  da^led  all  f White-sailed  bay, 

If  goldened  What  Was  dark  before* 

If  is  the  World’s  great  Mlchemist, 

More  happy  far  than  fl?ose  of  yore, 

($ho  in  their  quest  unending,  missed 
t he  change  to  gold  of  baser  ore* 

If  flooded  With  its  magic  Ugh* 

the  moss-Wrapped  rocks  Which  from  the  deep, 
j^loW  reared  their  heads  as  dun  as  night, 

Mil  shaggy  and  dripping  ar\d  droWsy  With  sleep* 

Mnd  as  if  Wand  of  fairy  Wight 

Its  magic  charm  had  o’er  them  cast, 
transformed  they  stood  in  hues  bedighf 
©f  gorgeous  emerald  unsurpassed* 

they  sparkled,  glistened,  dueled,  burned, 

09ithin  the  gloWing-furriaced  sun. ; 
pio  cammed  heat  the  sands  e’er  turned 
t©  gems  as  these  since  time  begun* 

their  brilliance  leaped  from  sea  to  soul, 

Cohere  darkling  musings  held  their  court  ; 

Ms  sun  to  moss,  so  moss-beam  stole 

Onto  my  heart  and  joyance  brought* 

’tis  eOer  thus  that  feature  can 

By  all  its  loOeliness  sublime, 

Bring  rain-boW  arc  fo  sform-souled  man, 

Mnd  tune  the  heart  to  rhythm'C  rime 
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Che  truce  in  tbe  Orient. 


There  are  few  events  of  modern  history 
which  have  more  generally,  or  more  deservedly, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  thinking  world 
than  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  so  recently 
brought  to  a close  through  the  delicate  and  dis- 
interested intervention  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  our  own  country. 

The  interest  excited  by  this  war  was  due 
partly,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  it  was,  on 
both  sides,  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  costly, 
and,  on  the  side  of  the  J apanese,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  of  recent  centuries,  but  mainly  to  the 
surpassing  and  recognized  importance  of  the 
question  underlying  the  ostensible  cause  of 
hostilities,  and  constituting,  in  a new  and  un- 
expected form,  the  revival  of  a issue  as  old  as 
Christian  civilization. 

Between  the  East,  which,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  and  every  sacrifice,  whether  from  within 
or  without,  has  remained  overwhelmingly 
pagan,  or  lapsed  back  into  paganism  briefly  ab- 
jured, and  the  West,  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  aberrations  from  century  to  century, 
has  persistently  and  well  nigh  universallymaiu- 
tained  the  faith  and  cherished  the  ideals  which 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  bequeathed  to  all 
mankind,  there  has  been,  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  era,  a sharply  defined  conflict, 
irrepressible  in  its  character,  however  inter- 
mittent in  its  activity,  which  can  end  only  when 
the  cause  of  it  has  been  removed  by  the  com- 
plete triumph,  in  the  moral  order,  of  the  teach- 
ings, aims,  purposes,  traditions  and  instincts 


of  regenerated  Europe  over  those  of  unregen- 
erated Asia. 

The  most  Christian  of  nations  may,  alas,  he 
drawn  into  wars  with  one  another,  through  mis- 
understandings arising  from  ignorance,  preju- 
dice or  antipathy,  or  on  account  of  wrongs  com- 
mitted under  the  impulse  of  passion;  but  such 
wars,  however  inexcusable  or  distressing,  are 
necessarily  restricted  in  respect  to  the  injury 
they  inflict,  and  never  involve  questions  that 
are  fundamental  for  the  entire  human  race. 
On  the  contrary,  the  struggle  which  has,  ever 
since  the  dawn  of  modernity,  been  stubbornly 
maintained,  however  often  interrupted,  between 
the  forces  of  a paganism  that  humanizes  and 
degrades,  and  those  of  a Christianity  that 
spiritualizes  and  uplifts,  is  one  that  touches 
all  the  interests  of  life,  affects  all  its  legitimate 
aims  and  ends,  and  reaches  into  the  uttermost 
recesses  of  the  world,  making  every  man,  what- 
ever be  his  state,  calling  or  condition,  and 
whether  he  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  a com- 
batant in  a cause  where,  on  the  one  side,  sur- 
render is  impossible,  and  where,  on  the  other, 
surrender  means  annihilation.  It  is  a struggle 
that  is  mortal  in  its  nature,  and  must  be  mortal 
in  its  result.  It  may  sometimes  seem  to  turn 
only  upon  a commercial  question  or  upon  a 
territorial  dispute,  upon  the  right  to  create  or 
to  maintain  a sphere  of  influence,  or  upon  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  guarantees  against 
threatened  political  or  military  dangers;  but 
it  is  essentially  one  where  the  antagonists  can- 
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not,  if  they  would,  make  a lasting  peace,  since 
no  peace  that  is  real  can  exist  where  the  vital 
purpose  of  one  belligerent  is  the  absolute  de- 
feat of  the  vital  purpose  of  the  other. 

This  struggle  was  maintained  between  the 
Rome  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Rome  of  the  cata- 
combs; later  it  manifested  itself  between  con- 
verted Latinity  and  the  unconverted  barbarian ; 
then  it  broke  forth  anew  between  Christian- 
ized Europe  and  Christian-hating  Saracen, 
Moor  and  Turk;  and  so  on,  through  one  vicis- 
situde after  another,  down  to  our  own  day, 
wherein  it  presents  itself  between  an  Orient 
suddenly  aroused  to  fanatical  activity  and  fired 
by  a passionate  ambition,  and  an  Occident  too 
thoughtless  of  its  destiny,  too  neglectful  of  its 
duty,  and,  alas,  too  shamefully  devoted  to  a 
greed  that  tends  to  undermine  the  vital 
strength  of  a civilization  that  was  intended  to 
raise  man  above  the  dangers  of  selfish  aspira- 
tion. 

Happy  though  we  must  all  be  that  Russia 
and  Japan  have  agreed  to  a peace  which  well- 
meaning  humanity  trusts  may  become  lasting, 
it  is  manifest  that  neither  Russia  nor  Japan  is 
really  satisfied,  and  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  looks  to  an  undisturbed  future.  After 
all,  it  is  a truce  that  has  been  concluded,  not 
a peace  that  has  been  permanently  sealed. 

In  such  an  article  as  this,  it  must  needs  be 
beside  our  purpose  to  discuss  minutely  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  recent  war,  or  to  enter 
into  a study  of  the  purely  economical  and  poli- 
tical questions  which  were  involved  in  it,  though 
they  did  not  constitute  its  real  motive  or  its 
inspiring  purpose.  All  the  alleged  causes  of 
hostilities,  however  real  they  may  have  seemed 
as  stated  by  the  Japanese,  were  little  more  than 
convenient  excuses  for  precipitating  a struggle 
which  was  believed,  by  Japan  to  be  timely  and 


likely  to  end  advantageously,  but  which  had 
much  less  relation  to  a present  grievance  than 
to  an  ulterior  object. 

After  long  centuries  of  inertness  and  isola- 
tion, Japan  had,  some  time  previously,  felt  the 
influence  of  one  of  those  impulses  which,  in  the 
course  of  human  development,  come  almost  un- 
accountably to  nations,  as  history  has  frequent- 
ly shown ; and,  awakening  to  a consciousness  of 
great  latent  power,  had  proceeded,  with  a skill 
and  patience  which  merit  admiration,  to  appro- 
priate to  its  use  and  defence,  and  to  nurture 
and  cultivate  for  purposes  of  future  aggression, 
though  without  offering  or  seeking  to  offer  the 
slightest  equivalent  in  return,  all  the  means  of 
success,  all  the  helps  to  strength,  all  the  aids 
to  progress,  in  both  the  material  and  in- 
tellectual order,  which  had  been  secured  by 
Europe  at  the  price  of  long  ages  of  laborious 
effort,  deep  and  painful  thinking,  sublime  cour- 
age and  generous  self-denial.  In  so  doing  it 
had  been  obliged  to  modify  or  cast  aside  many 
of  its  national  habits  and  usages  and  to  abandon 
many  of  its  national  traditions;  but  it  shrank 
from  no  change,  hesitated  at  no  novelty,  which 
served  to  firmly  establish  an  order  of  things 
which,  it  felt  confident,  would  assure  to  it  the 
means  of  asserting  authority  in  Continental 
Asia,  would  command  for  it  in  Europe  recogni- 
tion as  a modern  power,  and  would  open  to  it 
among  oriental  races  a vast  field  of  immediate 
influence  and  of  ultimate  domination.  And 
then,  all  at  once,  a whole  people,  sufficiently 
civilized  to  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  the  forces  and  appliances  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  still  so  near  to  barbarism  as  to  be 
swayed  by  all  its  fanaticism  and  all  its  brutal 
indifference  to  essential  right,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a mission  that  was  to  make  them  the 
saviors  of  Asia,  the  regenerators  and  vindica- 
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tors  of  everything  oriental,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
dictators  of  the  world’s  policy,  once  that  all 
Asia  had  been  aroused  by  them  to  a new  life  and 
prepared,  under  their  inspiration  and  domin- 
ance, for  the  enjoyment  of  a new  hegemony.  The 
movement  was  not  an  awakening  to  higher 
ideals,  recognized  and  admired  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a purer,  nobler,  wiser  and  more  fruit- 
ful condition  of  national  existence,  nor  was  it 
the  manifestation  of  a sentiment  of  profound 
and  generous  solicitude  for  racial  ameliora- 
tion and  for  a racial  unity  whose  aim  would  be 
an  exalted  moral  and  material  solidarity ; it  was 
simply  an  outburst,  as  vigorous  as  it  was  cun- 
ningly systematic,  as  resolute  as  it  promises  to 
be  persistently  sustained,  of  that  lust  of  power 
which  seizes  upon  nations  as  upon  individuals, 
and  which  is  capable  of  wrecking  the  peace  of 
continents  as  easily  as  it  wrecks  that  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities.  It  was  an  up- 
heaval marked  by  all  the  general  characteristics 
of  similar  upheavals  in  the  past,  with  this 
added  feature,  which  should  bring  shame  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Christian  peoples,  that  the  suc- 
cess thus  for  attending  it  must  be  largely,  if  not 
mainly,  attributed  to  the  aid  heedlessly  and 
recklessly,  and  it  may  be  presumed  uncon- 
sciously, given  it  in  advance  by  the  very  nations 
whose  interests  are  imperiled  by  the  situation 
it  has  served  to  create. 

To  help  any  people,  whether  barbarous  or 
semi-barbarous,  or,  if  enlightened,  enlightened 
in  a pagan  way,  to  attain  to  a higher  and  better 
civilization,  moral,  racial  and  industrial,  is 
eminently  commendable,  and  indeed  consti- 
tutes, in  a broad  sense,  a duty  made  obligatory 
for  us  by  the  precepts  which  inspire  all  our 
ideals;  but  the  civilized  Christian  world  can- 
not afford,  morally  or  materially,  nor  has  it 
any  right,  to  put  any  pagan  people  in  a position 


to  be  dangerous  in  war,  or  to  learn  how  to  be- 
come so,  knowing,  as  it  needs  must,  that  what- 
ever friendship  such  a people  may  for  a while 
display  in  return,  must  be  based  on  a selfishness 
that  is  despicable,  however  superbly  it  may  be 
disguised,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
any  desire  for  reciprocity  in  genuine  well  do- 
ing and  well  giving,  which  is  the  only  desire 
that  good  conscience  and  honorable  dealing  per- 
mit nations  to  consider  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course. 

The  victorious  battleships  of  Togo,  the  dead- 
ly artillery  of  Ivuroki  and  Oyarna,  the  arms  of 
precision  so  deftly  and  so  magnificently  handled 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Japanese  army,  were 
all  the  products  of  European  workshops;  the 
funds  without  which  Japan  would  never  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  onerous  demands  of  its 
desperate  venture,  were  supplied  by  European 
and  American  banks;  and  even  the  strategy  so 
brilliantly  employed  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
forces  thus  equipped  and  sustained,  and  the 
science  so  efficiently  applied  in  the  operations 
to  whose  success  all  this  succor  so  generously 
contributed,  were  learned  in  European  schools 
or  acquired  under  European  direction. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  would 
have  been  the  position  of  Japan  had  it  been 
compelled  to  depend  solely  upon  itself  for  both 
the  instruments  of  aggression  and  the  moneys 
necessary  to  provide  for  their  use,  and  had  it 
been  thrown  wholly  upon  its  own  resources  for 
the  knowledge,  training  and  skill  without  which 
mere  armies  and  navies  would  have  counted 
for  little.  The  Eastern  question,  as  it  now 
exists,  unfortunately  owes  its  importance  and 
its  menace  more  largely  to  the  commercial 
greed  of  Western  poeples  and  to  the  inordinate 
ambition  of  Western  powers  than  to  the  simple 
awakening  of  the  yellow  race.  It  is  the  Oeci- 
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dent  that  has,  by  its  imprudence,  its  neglect 
and  its  well  nigh  criminal  folly,  suggested  to 
the  Orient  the  opportunity  by  which  the  Orient 
has  already  so  astonishingly  profited,  and  by 
which  it  is  determined  to  profit  more  and  more 
each  day  till  it  shall  have  realized  its  dream  of 
unassailable  solidarity  and  established  arbiter- 
ship. 

In  Korea,  where  Japan  has  no  right  to  even 
the  shadow  of  sovereignty,  though  the  im- 
portance of  its  special  interests  there  has  been 
conceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  without  the 
slightest  regard,  however,  to  the  rights  and 
wishes  of  the  Koreans,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment has  already  taken  steps  which,  by  what- 
ever name  diplomacy  may  euphoniously  desig- 
nate them,  are  tantamount  to  a usurpation  of 
the  fullest  authority  in  respect  to  both  internal 
and  external  affairs,  and  which  can  lead  to  no 
other  end  than  the  real  absorption  of  that  little 
empire  and  the  definitive  establishment  of 
Japan,  as  an  active  and  aggressive  power,  on 
the  continent  of  Asia.  In  China,  acting 
through  shrewd,  exceedingly  well  informed 
and  highly  disciplined  representatives,  Japan 
is  now  everywhere  busy,  and  successfully  so, 
is  arousing  both  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple to  the  conviction  that  the  time  has  actually 
arrived  for  the  regeneration  of  China  by  the 
Chinese  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mikado, 
and  that  the  yellow  race  may  now  easily,  wisely 
and  effectively  appropriate  to  its  protection 
and  development  the  discoveries,  arts,  methods, 
practices,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Western  world,  and  employ 
them  to  forever  bar  that  world  from  inter- 
ference with  the  beliefs,  impulses,  designs  and 
ambitions  of  a united  Asia,  modern  in  its 
powers,  capabilities  and  opportunities,  but  un- 
changed in  the  sentiments,  convictions  and 


dogmas  which  it  has  cherished  through  the 
long  centuries  of  the  past.  And  elsewhere  in 
the  Orient,  by  like  agents,  it  is  feeling  its  way 
to  a supremacy  of  influence  and  a certainty  of 
domination.  Its  enterprise,  its  foresight,  its 
keeness  of  judgment,  its  patient  perservance 
and  its  resolute  courage  are  admirable  enough 
to  merit  not  only  our  respect  but  our  imitation ; 
but  it  is  lamentable  to  see  these  qualities  exer- 
cised so  magnificently  by  a people  whose  funda- 
mental morality  is  so  corrupt,  whose  scheme 
of  life  is  so  material,  whose  commercial  in- 
stincts have  in  them  so  little  of  genuine  in- 
tegrity, and  whose  ideals  are  limited  to  the 
gratification  of  aspirations,  which,  even  in 
their  best  realization,  can  neither  enfranchise 
tlie  races  of  the  East  from  their  passions  and 
superstitions  nor  elevate  them  to  a just  com- 
prehension of  the  sole  aims  which  give  to  hu- 
man society  its  worth  and  assure  to  its  mem- 
bers the  happiness  to  which  they  are  legiti- 
mately entitled. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  yellow  race 
numbers  more  than  half  of  all  mankind,  that 
its  salvation,  even  politically^,  depends  upon  its 
conversion,  and  that  our  peace  and  progress  are 
not  compatible  with  its  ascendency  or  even  with 
its  solidarity.  It  must  either  be  regenerated  by 
us,  or  held  by  us  in  tutelage.  We  are  certainly 
not  solicitous  to  see  ourselves  driven  to  a new 
Lepanto;  but  if,  in  all  things,  Japan  should  have 
its  way,  and  particularly  if  it  should  have  its 
way  with  the  help  of  Christian  alliances,  the 
new  Lepanto  may  not  be  won  so  easily  as  the  old. 
We  must  be  blind  if  we  do  not  see  the  danger 
which  is  looming  up  before  us. 

Much,  we  are  aware,  has  been  said,  and 
will  continue  to  be  said,  about  the  perfidy  of 
Russia  in  respect  to  Manchuria,  and  about  her 
fixed  determination  of  dominating  China  to  the 
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detriment  of  what  J apan  claims  to  be  its  legiti- 
mate ambition,  and  to  the  injury  of  Japan’s 
industrial  and  commercial  prospects,  with  a 
view  to  compelling  Japan  to  remain  in  the 
position  of  an  inferior  and  relatively  insigni- 
ficant power,  without  a convenient  and  ad- 
vatageous  outlet  for  its  overflowing  popula- 
tion, without  a profitable  market  for  its  surplus 
products,  and  without  the  least  hope  of  assert- 
ing an  appreciable  influence  beyond  its  island 
boundaries. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Kussia  has  shown 
neither  too  much  frankness  nor  too  much 
sincerity  in  her  dealings  with  China,  that  she 
intends  to  make  herself  the  directing  power 
in  Asia,  and  that  she  is  bent  upon  confining 
Japanese  activity  to  the  narrow  territory  of  the 
Mikado.  In  certain  respects  she  has,  in  her 
treatment  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  been  doing 
long  and  systematically,  and  upon  a vast  scale, 
what  the  other  leading  powers  have  been  doing 
more  recently,  with  less  coherency,  and  to  a 
more  limited  extent.  But,  if  she  has  shown  more 
duplicity  and  more  unhesitating  persistence  than 
they,  she  has  not  exhibited  any  greater  disregard 
of  ordinary  justice.  In  her  case,  however,  as  in 
that  of  her  competitors  in  territorial  and  com- 
mercial aggression,  it  was  the  province  of 
China,  and  not  of  Japan,  to  resist  or  resent 
where  resistence  or  resentment  was  demanded 
by  attacks  upon  China’s  integrity  or  want  of 
respect  for  China’s  rights.  When  we  consider 
Japan’s  motives,  it  becomes  evident  that 
Japan’s  course  has  placed  it  in  the  very  posi- 
tion of  the  foe  whose  acts  it  proclaimed  un- 
bearable, but  whose  principles,  as  by  it  defined 
and  condemned,  it  has  itself  deliberately 
adopted  and  unshrinkingly  applied  to  the  pur- 
suit of  its  own  purpose.  In  effect,  the  Mikado 
has  said  to  the  Czar:  “What  you  are  doing 


ought  to  be  done  by  myself.  I shall  therefore 
fight  you,  that  I may  take  your  place.”  This 
is  the  exact  situation  stripped  of  the  concomit- 
ants which  have  been  devised  for  it  by  a du- 
plicity that  is  Japanese. 

Japan  has  never  been  the  friend  of  China, 
and  even  to-day  has  no  interest  in  China  that 
is  not  inspired  by  a refined  selfishness  and  by 
an  ambition  that  is  devoid  of  every  element 
of  disinterested  affection  for  mankind.  Nor. 
in  the  past,  has  China  ever  loved  Japan,  or 
had  cause  to  love  it.  The  Chinaman  is, 
morally  and  intellectually,  much  the  superior 
of  the  Japanee,  though  he  lacks  the  latter’s 
cunning  and  keen  appreciation  of  modem  op- 
portunity, as  well  as  his  reckless  daring  and  his 
political  prevision,  being  too  peacefully  in- 
clined to  seek  advantage  by  warfare  unless  ex- 
traneously  impelled  to  such  a course  and 
aroused  to  it  by  inducements  appealing  directly 
to  his  racial  sensibilities.  But  the  Chinaman, 
if  isolated  from  Occidental  influence,  is  as 
capable  as  the  Japanese  of  indulging  in  a 
dream  of  a yellow  hegemony;  and  Japan  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  the  hour  by  addressing 
itself  to  the  one  sentiment  through  which 
China  may  be  made  to  labor  with  it  to  a com- 
mon end.  Let  us,  however,  hope  that  if  there 
is  to  be  an  upheaval  in  China  such  as  we  have 
rvitnessed  in  Japan,  China  may  abandon  the 
general  aspiration  of  the  yellow  race  for  the 
more  specific  aspiration  of  the  Chinaman,  and 
may,  instead  of  yielding  itself  to  the  allurement 
of  a great  yellow  empire  governed  by  alien 
inspiration,  seek  a China  for  the  Chinese,  leav- 
Japan  to  work  out  by  itself  whatever  destiny 
may  be  represented  by  a Japan  for  the  Japan- 
ese. No  matter  what  may  happen,  it  will  be 
easier  to  deal  with  an  aroused  China  acting 
for  itself  than  with  a half-aroused  China  mov- 
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ing  under  the  influence  of  Japan,  or,  unfortu- 
nately for  itself  and  for  all  mankind,  made  the 
tool  of  Japanese  ambition  and  Japanese  thirst 
of  power. 

For  the  human  race  as  isuch  Japan  has 
made  no  sacrifice  and  endured  no  trial,  nor  has 
it  any  thought  of  making  itself,  in  the  least 
measure,  the  forlorn  hope  of  any  principle  or 
of  any  cause  which  concerns  the  welfare,  the 
honor,  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
family  of  nations.  It  is  lustful  of  dominion, 
avaricious  of  gain,  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  unselfish  justice,  and  a loyal  friend 
to  those  only  whose  friendship  it  can  coin  into 
the  shekels  of  material  profit  or  political  ad- 
vantage. Its  instincts  are  perverse,  and  its 
triumph  would  needs  he  disastrous.  Chris- 
tians, though  we  he,  we  have,  alas,  enough  of 
pagan  impulses  to  combat  among  ourselves. 


Let  us  not  add  to  the  number  or  strength  of 
those  we  must  meet  and  resist  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  are  in  all  things  as  the 
breath  of  life. 

Russia  has  sinned  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
not  because  of  the  end  she  had  in  view  but 
because  of  the  means  whereby  she  strove  to  se- 
cure it,  and  she  has  met  with  merited  punish- 
ment, which,  let  us  pray,  may  prove  her  purga- 
tion and  her  regeneration.  At  bottom  her 
cause  is  that  of  all  Europe  and  of  America  as 
well.  She  is,  on  the  side  of  the  Orient,  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  army  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion; and  should  she  he  wholly  and  perma- 
nently defeated,  as  we  think  it  is  not  the  de- 
sign of  Providence  that  she  should,  the  remain- 
ing Christian  powers  would,  sooner  or  later, 
have  to  meet  the  shock  of  an  attack  that  might 
stagger  them  for  ages.  Phillips,  ’65. 
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Hattn  "Vtv&t. 

The  following  pretty  verses  are  taken  from  Charles  Kingsley's  " Water  Babies."  An  attempt  to  translate  them 
into  Latin  is  subjoined,  with  some  misgivings,  but  with  hope  of  indulgence. 

MY  little:  doll 

I once  had  a sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world ; 

Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears, 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 

But  I lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I played  in  the  heath  one  day ; 

And  I cried  for  more  than  a week,  dears, 

But  I never  could  find  where  she  lay. 


I found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I played  in  the  heath  one  day; 

Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 

And  her  arms  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears, 
And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled ; 

Yet  for  old  sakes’  sake  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 
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Parva  mihi  fuit  Effigies  et  dulcis,  amicae, 
Qua  non  in  toto  pulchrior  orbe  fuit. 
Buccae  tarn  rosei  niveique  coloris,  amicae, 
Et  bene  crispatae  complacuere  coma?. 
Effigies,  ludo  eretrem  dum  tempus,  amicae, 
Cespite  difficili,  perdita  parva  fuit. 

Octo  dies  oculos  suffudit  fletus,  amicae, 

Sed  mihi  nulla  fuit  fors  reperire  locum. 


Effigiem  reperi,  tererem  dum  tempus,  amicae,' 
Ludens  in  prisco  cespite  difficili ; 

Sed  dicunt  homines,  “quantum  mutatur,”  amicae, 
Et  totus  pictus  desiit  imbre  color ; 

Brachia  deripuit  vaccarum  gressus,  amicae, 

Nee  jam  crispatas  cerno  manere  comas. 
Attamen,  ob  carum  quod  tempus  fluxit,  amicae, 
Non  est  in  mundo  pulchrior  Effigies. 

“Fordhamensis.  ” 
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tbt  Eternal  Riddle. 

Professor  Haeckel. 


The  question  as  to  whether  the  matter  of 
the  universe  is  infinite  and  eternal  has  always 
been  one  about  which  philosophers  like  to 
speculate.  But  Professor  Haeckel  does  not 
speculate.  He  is  sure — infallibly  sure.  In  his 
famous  work,  “The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,” 
speaking  on  this  very  subject  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  assertion:  “From  the  great 
progress  of  astronomy  and  physics  which  mu- 
tually elucidate  and  supplement  each  other, 
we  draw  a series  of  most  important  conclu- 
sions with  regard  to  the  constitution  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  cosmos,  and  the  persistence  and 
transformation  of  substance.  Let  us  put  them 
briefly  in  the  following  theses: 

“1.  The  extent  of  the  universe  is  infinite  and 
unbounded. 

“2.  The  duration  of  the  world  is  equally  in' 
finite  and  unbounded;  it  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end. 

“3.  Substance  is  everywhere  and  always  in 
uninterrupted  movement  and  transformation.” 
— (ch.  xiii.) 

By  what  conceivable  process  of  argumenta- 
tion did  Haeckel  arrive  at  these  conclusions? 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  infinite  ex- 
tent of  the  universe,  astronomy  has  no  more 
to  say  about  it  than  it  has  about  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other  side  of  the  moon.  Herschel 
was  a great  astronomer  and  he  did  not  arrive 
at  a conclusion  like  that  of  Haekel.  He  held 
rather  the  very  contrary  opinion.  (Pesch,  Phil. 


Nat.  Ill,  1.)  Nor  has  astronomy  made  any 
progress  since  his  days  that  justifies'  Haeckel  in 
asserting,  that  beyond  the  farthest  known  star 
there  is  an  infinite  row  of  others.  Professor 
Haeckel,  would  do  well  to  stick  to  his  micro- 
scope and  let  telescopes  alone. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  world,  that  it  also 
is  infinite,  the  Professor  has  no  less  an  oppo- 
nent from  his  very  own  ranks  than  Herbert 
Spencer.  In  his  “First  Principles  of  Phil- 
osophy” (chap.  2),  the  English  philosopher 
writes : “Self-existence  necessarily  means  exis- 
tence without  a beginning;  and  to  form  a con- 
ception of  self-existence  is  to  form  a concep- 
tion of  existence  without  a beginning.  Now 
by  no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this.  To  con- 
ceive existence  through  infinite  past  time  im- 
plies the  conception  of  infinite  past  time,  which 
is  an  impossibility .” 

Here  then  is  Ernst  Haeckel  on  one  side  of 
the  channel  assuring  us  that  the  universe  has 
existed  through  infinite  past  time.  And  here 
is  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  assuring  us  that  infinite  past  time  is 
an  “impossibility.”  These  are  your  gods,  0 
Israel ! 

As  to  the  existence  of  the  universe  from  a 
point  of  time  infinitely  distant  from  the  pres- 
ent, I think  Professor  Haeckel  emphasizes  a 
fact  that  renders  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
universe  a mathematical  impossibility.  The 
fact  is  this:  “Substance  is  everywhere  and 
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always  in  uninterrupted  movement  and  trans- 
formation.” On  this  fact  I base  the  following 
argument. 

If  the  world  has  already  passed  through 
“infinite  time,”  and  if  substance  is  in  a never 
ceasing  state  of  “transformation,”  we  may  rep- 
resent the  series  of  transformations  through 
which  the  world  has  passed,  by  the  line 
Z-A-B-C-D-E-F-Gr-H-I-J-K-L, 
in  which  L represents  the  last  transformation 
and  Z represents  some  transformation  infinitely 
distant  from  L.  For,  if  the  duration  of  the 
series  is  infinite  the  series  itself  must  be  infinite, 
and,  therefore,  there  must  be  at  least  one  trans- 
formation at  an  infinite  distance  from  L. 

But  such  a supposition  is  absurd.  The  trans- 
formation which  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  in- 
finite distance  from  L may  be  represented,  as 
we  have  said,  by  Z.  The  transformation  which 
immediately  follows  Z may  be  represented  by 
A.  Now,  we  ask,  is  A an  infinite  or  a finite  dis- 
tance from  L?  Certainly,  it  is  only  at  a finite 
distance,  for  it  could  be  further  back,  and, 
therefore,  at  a greater  distance.  Hence,  the 
distance  between  L and  A is  only  finite.  But 
the  distance  between  Z and  A is  only  finite. 


Therefore,  the  distance  from  Z to  A,  plus 
the  distance  from  L to  A,  are  two  finite 
distances.  But  two  finite  distances  can  never 
make  an  infinite  distance.  Consequently, 
in  the  series  of  transformations  there  can  be 
no  transformation  such  as  Z at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  L.  Hence,  the  series  of  past  trans- 
formations of  substance  in  the  universe  is  not 
infinite,  and  consequently  has  not  been  going 
on  from  eternity.  But  transformation  in  the 
substance  of  the  world  is  coeval  with  the 
world’s  existence.  Therefore,  the  world  has 
not  existed  from  a point  of  time  infinitely  dis- 
tant from  the  present. 

This  is  an  old  argument  that  may  be  found 
set  forth,  though  in  a somewhat  different  way, 
by  great  scholastic  philosophers  such  as, 
Suarez,  Palmieri  and  Urraburu,  where  they 
treat  of  the  creation  of  the  universe.  It  is 
an  argument  at  which  some  wise  modern  phil- 
osophers may  doubtingly  shake  their  heads  ; 
but  they  would  do  well  not  to  shake  their 
heads  at  it  till  they  first  understand  it  and 
then  get  a satisfactory  solution  for  it. 

Charles  D.  Breslin,  ’06. 


££>ea  at  Jltgfjt. 

fpfyeir  sullen  monotone  of  rage  is  spent, 

ciAnd  far  aloqg  tl?e  sand  1 beat  tl?e  croon 
©f  billoWs  from  unending  reaches  sent 

($l?ere  bathes  tfye  sildef  sea  beneath  tl?e  moon* 


J.  J.  Reilly. 
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Cl>e  morality  of  fiigb  finance. 

Three  Remedies. 


In  a speech  delivered  by  President  Roose- 
velt at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  Friday,  October 
20th,  he  touched  on  the  subject  of  “corporate 
dishonesty.”  Among  other  things  he  said : 
“The  conscience  of  our  people  has  been  deeply 
shocked  by  the  revelations  made  of  recent 
years  as  to  the  way  some  of  the  great  fortunes 
have  been  obtained  and  used.  There  is,  I 
think,  in  the  minds  of  people  at  large  a strong 
feeling  that  a serious  effort  must  be  made  to  put 
a stop  to  the  cynical  dishonesty  and  contempt 
for  right  which  have  thus  been  revealed.  . . . 
There  are  men  who  do  not  divide  actions 
merely  into  those  that  are  honest  and  those 
that  are  not,  but  create  a third  subdivision — 
that  of  law  honesty,  of  that  kind  of  honesty, 
which  consists  in  keeping  clear  of  the  peni- 
tentiary.” This  is  undoubtedly  strong,  clear 
language,  and  as  true  as  it  is  clear  and  strong. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  Higher  Cri- 
ticism; we  are  now  hearing  something  from 
our  great  financiers  about  the  Higher  Morality. 
The  terms  “honest”  and  “dishonest”  are  no 
longer  sufficient  to  cover  the  field  of  human 
action;  there  is  a whole  category  of  activities 
that  are  neither  simply  honest  nor  simply  dis- 
honest, but  simply  “law-honest.”  These  are 
the  actions  that  mark  out  the  way  of  High 
Finance. 

To  this  new  morality  President  Murray  But- 
ler very  explicity  referred  in  his  address  at 
the  opening  of  Columbia  University.  “New 


statutes,”  he  said : "may  be  needed,  but 
statutes  will  not  put  moral  principle  where  it 
does  not  exist.  The  greed  for  gain  and  the 
greed  for  power  have  blinded  men  to  the  time- 
old  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
Both  among  business  men  and  at  the  bar  are 
to  be  found  advisers,  counted  shrewd  and  suc- 
cessful, who  have  substituted  the  Penal  Code 
for  the  moral  law  as  the  standard  of  conduct. 
Right  and  wrong  have  given  way  to  the  subt- 
ler distinction  between  legal,  not-illegal  and 
illegal;  or  better,  perhaps,  between  honest, 
law-honest  and  dishonest.”  Here  then,  In  our 
midst,  is  a class  of  most  influential  men,  who, 
in  transacting  business  in  behalf  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  their  countrymen,  have  no 
code  of  morality  except  the  bare  written  words 
of  laws  that  they  can  interpret,  twist,  turn 
and  evade  in  a hundred  ways  known  only  to 
themselves. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  situation  ? Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  suggests  publicity ; Dr.  Butler 
suggests  the  building  up  of  character. 

Now  experience  furnishes  us  with  many 
examples  of  the  effect  of  publicity  when  its 
light  has  fallen  on  the  criminal.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  effect  is  only  temporary.  For 
one  who  may  be  caught  and  put  behind  prison 
bars  a hundred  will  escape,  seek  shelter,  and 
bore  deeper.  They  will  not  mend  their  ways, 
they  will  only  change  them;  and  the  operators 
in  High  Finance  are  precisely  the  men  who 
know  how  to  do  so. 
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And  so  let  us  carry  our  investigation  further 
and  consider  the  remedy  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Butler,  viz.,  “the  building  of  character.” 
“New  statutes,”  he  says,  “may  be  needed,  but 
statutes  will  not  put  moral  principle  where  it 
does  not  exist.”  Upon  reading  this  sentence 
one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  its  au- 
thor was  going  to  lay  down  the  scholastic  theory 
of  morality.  But,  upon  perusal  of  the  speech, 
the  same  old  obvious  defect  becomes  evident; 
President  Butler  has  no  solid  foundation  of 
morality  to  assign.  Why?  Because,  while 
talking  upon  moral  principle,  he  talks  over, 
under,  on  both  sides  and  all  around  it,  but 
never  hits  upon  what  must  of  necessity  be 
the  one  great  essential  in  our  ideas  of  moral 
principle  and  moral  obligation,  viz.,  the  exis- 
tence of  a personal  and  all-ruling  God.  No! 
Mr.  Butler,  you  can  talk  about  moral  principle 
and  character-building  till  the  crack  of  doom, 
but  unless  you  make  clearly  stand  out  behind 
moral  principle  and  moral  obligation,  a per- 
sonal God,  Who  exists  for  each  one  of  us  and 
Who  is  the  one  grand  End  of  our  existence, 
your  exertions  are  as  vain  as  those  of  the  man 
who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 

For  a more  complete  understanding  of  the 


scholastic  theory  of  morality  and  obligation,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a few  of  its  prin- 
ciples. The  goodness  or  badness  of  an  action 
consists  in  its  fitness  or  unfitness  to  lead  a man 
to  his  ultimate  end  or  to  divert  him  from  it. 
This  ultimate  end  is  perfect  happiness,  which 
is  to  consist  in  the  soul’s  possession  of  a Being 
infinitely  true  and  infinitely  beautiful.  By 
this  is  not  necessarily  meant  that  a man  must 
continually  and  explicitly  have  before  him  his 
ultimate  end,  but,  that  in  all  his  deliberate 
actions  he  must  be  influenced  and  directed  by 
a system  of  ethics  based  upon  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  existence  of  a personal  God  and 
an  immortal  soul  destined  one  day  to  possess 
Him. 

Things  are  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  old.  Conditions  then  arose  demanding  reme- 
dies; the  same  lengthy  speeches  and  harangues 
were  delivered,  and  men  gave  forth  the  same 
utterances  about  character-building  and  pub- 
licity. And  so  the  world  will  run  on.  But 
unless  the  very  root  ideas  of  true  morality 
and  obligation  are  implanted  deep  down  in  the 
human  heart  there  is  little  hope  of  escaping 
the  morality  of  High  Finance. 

Rtchard  Baker,  Jr.,  ’06. 
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Professor  Burke’s  Radiobes. 

A Scholastic  View. 


The  American  people  in  spite  of  their  rush- 
ing, busy  life  are  keenly  alive  to  every  new 
discovery  claimed  for  science.  The  interest  is 
far  keener  than  usual  when  the  discovery  in  any 
way  concerns  the  origin  of  life.  No  wonder 
then  that  Professor  Burke’s  experiments  re- 
ceived such  wide  publicity  from  the  press. 
However,  the  views  taken  of  his  work  by  the 
daily  papers  was  far  different  from  the  one 
taken  by  the  sober  monthlies.  The  tendency  of 
the  former  was  to  represent  him  as  having 
made  one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  in 
the  history  of  the  world ; whereas  the  leaning  of 
the  monthlies  was  to  represent  him  as  having 
failed  where  so  many  had  failed  before  him. 

The  Professor  thought  that  he  had  educed 
life  from  purely  inorganic  matter.  The  bouil- 
lon which  he  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
radium,  and  in  ,which  his  crystal-like  radiobes 
began  to  appear,  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  com- 
pletely sterilized.  But,  here  precisely  is  the 
point,  on  which  he  has  not  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing his  critics.  The  radiobe,  if  a living 
thing  at  all,  possesses  only  the  very  lowest  form 
of  life.  But  the  Professor  never  proved,  and  I 
think  never  can  prove,  that  the  germs  of  such 
a low  form  of  life  are  completely  absent  from 
a substance  like  bouillon. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  bouillon  had 
been  completely  sterilized,  there  is  still  a diffi" 
culty  to  solve.  What  is  it  that  Professor  Burke 
evoked  from  inorganic  matter?  Can  he  prove 


that  it  is  life?  He  himself  says  that  the  radi- 
obes are  “altogether  outside  the  beaten  track 
of  living  things.”  If  so,  how  can  he  prove  that 
they  are  living?  After  reading  what  conserva- 
tive scientists  have  said  about  these  radiobes  the 
only  conclusion  at  which  I can  arrive  is  that 
Professor  Burke  discovered  “something.” 

This  conclusion,  I think,  is  the  only  one  that 
even  the  most  ardent  evolutionist  is  likely  to 
countenance  at  present.  Alas  ! is  it  not  too  bad  ! 
Evolutionists  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  day 
when  science  will  make  dead  matter  live  and 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  has  so  long  existed 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world. 

Shall  we  live  to  see  that  day  ? Does  scholas- 
tic philosophy  forbid  us  to  hope  for  its  dawn  ? 
Well,  in  some  scholastic  treatises  I find  the 
argument:  “It  has  never  been  done.  There- 
fore— ” This,  I think,  is  no  argument  at  all. 
When  we  look  hack  and  see  what  has  been 
achieved  by  science  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years — things  that  had  never  been  done 
before  or  even  hardly  dreamt  of — we  are  very 
loathe  to  admit  that,  because  a living  cell  has 
never  been  evolved  out  of  purely  inorganic 
matter,  a living  cell  never  will  be  evolved. 

Omne  vivum  ex  vivo  may  be  true  for  the 
past,  but  I fail  to  find  any  argument  that 
proves  it  must  be  true  for  the  future.  Pos- 
sibly the  weightiest  argument  that  can  be  found 
in  scholastic  treatises  is  one  given  by  Father 
.T.  J.  Urraburu,  the  greatest  scholastic  writer 
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and  philosopher  of  the  present  century.  He 
puts  the  argument  thus:  “Living  matter  is 
specifically  different  from  non-living  matter;  it 
is  nobler  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  is  informed 
by  a higher  principle,  distinct  from  every 
power,  force  and  property  of  inorganic  matter. 
But  no  cause,  especially  an  adequate  one,  can 
produce  an  effect  higher  or  nobler  than  itself. 
Therefore  mere  inorganic  matter  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  any  organism  or  living  substance.” 

Father  Urraburu  claims  that  he  has  estab- 
lished the  first  proposition  of  this  argument  in 
the  thesis  where  he  proves  that  no  combination 
of  physical,  chemical  or  mechanical  forces  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life. 
(Psychol.  Lib.  I,  Disp.  2,  Cap.  2.) 

After  weighing  the  argument  very  carefully 
one  will  see  that  its  force  rests  entirely  on  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  “specifically  different.” 
If  Father  ITrraburu  or  any  scholastic  writer 
can  define  this  phrase  and  prepare  it  for  his 
argument  without  begging  the  question,  all 
right — he  has  proved  his  point.  But,  I fear 


very  much  that  his  definition  of  a “specific  dif- 
ference” takes  for  granted  the  very  thing  that 
is  to  be  proved.  If  it  does,  his  argument  utter- 
ly fails  to  show  that  the  vital  principle  in  liv- 
ing matter  is  anything  distinct  from  a special 
combination  of  physical  and  chemical  forces. 

Tongiorgi,  a distinguished  professor  of  phil- 
osophy in  the  Boman  College  only  forty  years 
ago,  in  treating  of  plant  life  (Psych.  I,  2,  3), 
lays  down  these  propositions.  1.  “There  is 
nothing  in  plants  to  convince  us  that  besides 
an  organic  body  they  have  any  simple  prin- 
ciple of  activity  or  any  substance  distinct  from 
the  material  elements.”  2.  “We  must  admit 
that  in  plants  there  are  special  forces  which 
do  not  exist  in  inorganic  bodies.  These  forces, 
however,  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  various 
resultants  of  mechanical  and  chemical  forces 
acting  under  the  conditions  of  an  organism.” 

Scholastic  philosophers  like  Tongiorgi, 
though  not  evolutionists,  would  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  Professor  Burke’s  experiments. 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  ''06. 
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Carlotta  jWta. 

FROM  THE  “ CATHOLIC  STANDARD  AND  TIMES." 

diuseppe,  da  Barber,  ees  greata  for  “mash," 

■ffe  gotta  da  bigga,  da  blacka  mustache, 

dood  clo'es  an'  good  styla  arV  playnta  good  cash* 

($’ene\)er  diuseppe  ees  Walk  on  da  street, 

Da  people  dey  talka  “ftoW  nobby!  f-toW  neat! 
ftoW  softa  da  har\da,  hoWsmalla  da  feet*” 

\\ e raisa  hees  hat  an’  he  shaka  hees  curls, 
eAn’  smila  Weeth  teetha  so  sl?iny  like  pearls; 

©h,  many  da  heart  of  da  silly  young  girls 
fte  gotta. 

^es,  playnta  he  gotta — 

But  notta 
(^arlotta ! 

diuseppe,  da  Barber,  he  maka  da  eye, 
eAn’  lika  da  steam  engine  puffa  an’  sigh. 

Por  catcha  (^arlotta  W’en  she  ees  go  by* 

Qarlotta  she  Walka  Weeth  he**'  nose  in  da  air, 
eAn’  look  through  diuseppe  Weeth  far-aWay  stare 
esAs  eef  she  no  see  dere  ees  som’body  dere* 

diuseppe,  da  Barber,  he  gotta  da  cash, 

•fte  gotta  da  clo’es,  an'  da  bigga  mustache, 

|te  gotta  da  silly  young  girls  for  da  “mash*” 

But  notta — 

^ou  bat  my  life,  notta— 

(Jarlotta. 

1 gotta  ! 


T.  A.  Daly,  Class  of  ’90. 
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tCrutijful  tRjomas  fSlafces  Remark. 


“When  I held  the  presidency  of  the  ‘Saphira 
Society/  ” said  Truthful  Thomas  to  the  little 
after-supper  gathering,  “which  was  closely 
affiliated  with  the  ‘Ananias  Association  of 
America/  a strange  thing  happened.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  did,”  interjected 
Mr.  Whitecholcer. 

“The  incident  to  which  I allude,”  continued 
Truthful  Thomas,  “was  stranger  than  the  gen- 
eral run  of  strange  incidents;  in  fact,  taking 
into  consideration  all  its  circumstances  and 
minor  details,  I might  justly  put  it  down  as 
the  strangest  incident  that  has  ever  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  my  observation  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  existence.” 

The  lady  from  Boston  was  interested.  She 
was  impatient  to  hear  what  this  strange  incident 
might  be,  but  refrained  from  expressing  her 
sentiments  for  fear  of  offending  the  other 
boarders  of  Mrs.  Kite.  But  Truthful  Thomas 
needed  no  pressing,  and  continued  of  his  own 
accord : 

“At  the  time  this  incident  occurred,  my- 
self and  a select  party  composed  of  members  of 
our  club  were  camping  in  the  Adirondacks.  The 
summer  was  particularly  torrid ; in  fact  I 
might  say  that  it  was  the  hottest  summer  I 
have  ever  spent  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
existence.  At  any  rate  it  was  extraordinarily 
hot,  and  I not  unfrequently  made  short  excur- 
sions to  the  mountain  peaks  to  bathe  my  hot 
face  in  the  snows  which  abounded  at  those  alti- 
tudes. It  is  about  one  of  these  little  trips  that 
I am  going  to  tell. 


“One  afternoon  in  July,  when  the  sun  was 
blisteringly  hot — in  fact  I may  safely  remark 
that  it  was  the  hottest  day  I have  ever  en- 
countered during  the  whole  course  of  my  exis- 
tence— I started  out  toward  my  favorite  peak. 
I reached  its  highest  point  in  safety,  and  stood 
there  gazing  down  into  the  green  valley  below. 
I stood  at  a wonderful  altitude;  in  fact  I might 
safely  say ” 

“How  high  was  it?”  opportunely  interrupted 
Mrs.  Fothergill. 

“That  fact,”  said  Truthful  Thomas,  “I  was 
unable  to  ascertain.  But,”  he  continued,  “it 
was  extrarodinarily  high.  After  refreshing  my- 
self with  the  mountain  snows,  I prepared  to  re- 
turn to  our  camp.  I had  taken  but  a few  short 
steps  when  suddenly — my  foot  slipped,  and  I 
felt  myself  sliding,  gliding,  sleigh-riding,  down 
the  steep  mountain  side.  On  and  on  I sped, 
until  suddenly — I came  in  contact  with  some- 
thing extraordinarily  hard ; in  fact,  I might 
say  without  exaggeration ” 

“What  was  it?”  interrupted  Mrs.  Fothergill. 

“Unfortunately,”  said  the  president  of  the 
“Saphira  Society,”  “I  never  ascertained  its  ex- 
act nature,  for  at  that  instant  I lapsed  into 
unconsciousness.  When  I regained  my  senses  all 
the  objects  which  I might  possibly  have  come 
in  contact  with  were  whirling  about  me  in  a 
very  mysterious  manner.” 

“Perhaps,”  ventured  Mr.  Knutti,  “you  landed 
before  a board  of  Fordham  Examiners;  I have 
known  it  to  effect  some  persons  in  the  manner 
you  describe.” 
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Truthful  Thomas  slowly  shook  his  head.  “No,” 
he  said,  “I  was  not  at  Fordham.  I was  seated 
in  a large  cavern,  completely  lined  with  ice. 
Ah,  how  deliciously  cold  it  was!  How  con- 
tented I felt! — until  suddenly — down  the  slide 
came  a clumsy,  white,  furry  form;  it  was  a 
polar  bear!"’ 

“Mine  brooder  had  four  of  dose  at  his  fun- 
eral,” explained  Mr.  Swibeerandapretzel. 

“It  was  at  this  point  that  I began  to  notice 
how  extraordinarily  cold  it  was;  in  fact,  I 
might ” 

“Tell  us!  what  did  the  bear  do?”  asked  Mrs. 
Fothergill. 

“For  a while  he  didn't  do  much  of  anything; 
just  sat  there  in  a kind  of  trance.  He  was  an 
extraordinary  creature;  in  fact ” 

“Was  he  big?”  inquired  Mrs.  Fothergill. 

“Monst-er-ous !”  exclaimed  Truthful  Thomas. 
“Gigantic ! Elephantine ! But  to  return  to  our 
narrative.  Finally  he  came  to  his  senses,  and 
gazed  at  me  disdainfully.” 

“I  don’t  blame  him  in  the  least,”  said  Mrs. 
Kite. 

“Then  he  prepared  to  attack  me,”  continued 
the  president  of  the  S.  S.  undaunted.  “I  an- 
ticipated his  design  just  in  time,  and  snatched 
my  pistol  from  my  belt.  I leveled  it  at  his 
head  with  deadly  aim.” 

“When  suddenly — ” mimicked  Mr.  Knutti, 
“you  came  in  contact  with  something  extraordi- 
narily hard.  It  was  the  bedroom  floor.” 


Truthful  Thomas  did  not  deign  to  notice  this 
intrusion. 

“I  leveled  it  at  his  head  with  deadly  aim,” 
he  continued.  “But  the  barrel  was  empty ! 
What  could  I do?  How  could  I escape?  I 
racked  my  brain  for  some  means  by  which  I 
might  defend  myself.  If  I moved  the  monster 
would  pin  me  to  the  ground.  There  I crouched 
in  the  semi-darkness,  waiting  for  the  end,  when 
suddenly — I espied  a thin  square  object  lying 
by  my  side.  It  was  a book.  I glanced  at  its 
cover  and  read  its  title.  It  was  a treatise  on 
Jiu  Jitsu.  I dared  not  move  my  hand  to  pick 
it  up.  I was  about  to  give  up  hope  when  Provi- 
dence came  to  my  aid.  Into  the  cavern  blew  a 
strong  wind.  As  it  struck  the  book  at  my  side 
the  pages  flew  open.  I looked  at  it  with  beating 
heart,  and  read  ‘Chapter  XIII.  “The  Vital 
Touch.”  ’ I was  saved.  After  carefully  study- 
ing the  maneuver  I threw  caution  to  the  winds, 
and  myself  at  the  bear.  As  he  opened  his  paws 
to  receive  me  I pressed  the  ends  of  my  thumbs 
into  his  vital  point.  In  an  instant  his  huge 
form  lay  stretched  at  my  feet. 

“With  my  every  limb  trembling,  and  my  hair 
pointing  heavenward,  I slowly  made  my  way  to 
the  camp.  My  friends  received  me  with  open 
arms,  and  a ‘Frost  Feast’  was  immediately  pre- 
pared in  honor  of  my  return.  What!  Never 
heard  of  a frost  feast?  Well,  it’s  like  this.  All 
the  guests  assemble  in  the ” 

But  he  got  no  farther;  someone  had  turned 
out  the  gas. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Prep.,  ’06. 
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Sanctum. 

PRAISE  FOR  THE  SENIORS. 

The  editors  of  the  “Monthly”  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Senior  class  on 
the  admirable  papers  they  have  this  month  con- 
tributed to  our  pages.  Their  efforts  are  all  the 
more  appreciated  because  these  essays  have  been 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  the  ordinary  work  of  class.  Owing  to 
circumstances  best  known  to  the  Seniors  them- 
selves, this  interest,  during  the  present  year,  is 
just  what  is  to  be  expected.  Their  class  cannot 
fail  to  be  most  interesting,  stimulating  and 
profitable.  Another  admirable  feature  of  these 
contributions  is  the  successful  attempt  which 
they  manifest  in  applying  the  general  principles 
of  their  studies  in  Cosmology  and  Ethics  to  some 
of  the  living  questions  of  the  hour. 

The  Seniors  have  thus  set  a good  example  to 
the  members  of  all  other  classes.  As  most 
healthy  young  men  have  an  overflow  of  physical 
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energy  to  expend  in  manly  exercise  on  the 
Campus,  so  most  healthy  young  minds  engaged 
in  study,  and  who  do  a little  thinking,  ought  to 
possess  an  overflow  of  intellectual  energy,  which 
naturally  seeks  to  express  itself  in  some  form  of 
prose  or  verse.  For  these  latter  the  pages  of 
“the  Monthly”  shall  serve  as  an  attractive  intel- 
lectual campus.  No  biting  winds,  no  clammy 
fogs,  no  drenching  rains,  no  nipping  frosts  ever 
shut  out  the  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  literary  exercise.  Last  year  O’Toole, 
Black,  Baker,  Coveney,  Maher,  Converv,  Smith, 
Dunbar,  McCoy,  Quinn,  Vincent,  Larkins, 
Gough  made  an  effort,  to  express  themselves  in 
literary  forms,  and  were  successful.  Most  of 
them  are  with  us  yet.  Their  success  ought  to  he 
an  encouragement  for  others,  and  so  we  hope 
this  year  to  have  so  many  aspirants  to  literary 
fame,  that  the  editors  will  have  more  difficulty 
in  selecting  than  soliciting  copy. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BRONX. 

The  population  of  Greater  New  York,  as 
counted  by  the  State  Enumeration  Bureau  on 
.Tune  1 and  announced  Monday,  is  4,014,304,  as 
compared  with  3,437,302  in  1900  and  2,507,414 
in  1890. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion, from  1900  to  1905,  of  577,102,  or  16.8  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  same  area  during  the  preced- 
ing ten  years  of  929,786,  or  37.1  per  cent.  The 
population  by  boroughs,  in  1905,  1900  and  1890, 
was : 


Borough. 

1905. 

1900. 

1890. 

Manhattan 

. 2,112,697 

1,850,093 

1,441,216 

Bronx  . . . 

. 271,629 

200,507 

88,908 

Brooklyn  . 

. 1,358,891 

1,166,582 

838,547 

Queens  . . 

. 198,241 

152,999 

87,050 

Richmond  . 

72,846 

67,021 

51,693 

BRONX  BOROUGH  shows  the  largest  per- 
centage of  gain.  The  increase  in  each  borough 
during  the  five  years,  from  1900  to  1905,  and 


the  decade. 

from  1890  to 

1900, 

was : 

1900- 

Per 

1890- 

Per 

Borough. 

1905. 

cent. 

1900. 

cent. 

Manhattan 

. . 262,604 

14.2 

408,877 

28.4 

Bronx  . . 

. . 71,122 

35.5 

111,599 

125.5 

Brooklyn  . 

. . 192,309 

16.5 

328,035 

39.1 

Queens  . . 

. . 45,242 

29.6 

65,949 

75.8 

Richmond 

. . 5,825 

8.7 

15,328 

29.7 

The  Bronx  is  becoming  not  only  a great 
centre  of  population,  it  is  also  attracting  to  its 
open  spaces  of  wooded  vales  and  healthful  hill 
lands  the  university  and  college  life  of  New 
York  City.  The  New  York  University,  the  Mor- 
ris High  School,  the  Webb  Academy,  the  new 
Academy  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  Ursulines  of  Bedford  Park,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent,  Clason-on-Sound, 
are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oldest  of  the  more 
considerable  seats  of  learning  in  the  Bronx — 
old  St.  John’s,  now  Fordham  University.  The 
increase  of  Fordham  students  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
Bronx.  Within  the  last  eight  years  this  increase 
has  reached  the  high  figure  of  80.4  per  cent. 


EDGAR  ALLEN  POE. 

The  recent  election  of  new  candidates  to  the 
“Hall  of  Fame”  seems  to  give  added  proof  of 
the  limitations  of  such  an  institution  and  the 
inevitable  mistakes  to  which  it  is  liable. 

What  strikes  the  impartial  observer  as  the 
most  glaring  blunder  was  the  rejection  of  the 
unhappy  genius,  whose  gifted  intellect  contrib- 
uted a new  form  of  poetry  to  the  world’s  litera- 
ture and  gave  to  the  American  short  story  the 
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preeminence  it  has  since  enjoyed.  Though  sup- 
ported by  such  a critic  as  Edmund  Stedman, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  failed  of  the  necessary  votes 
to  place  his  name  where  it  of  right  belongs : in 
the  ranks  of  the  great  who  have  immortalized 
their  memories. 

It  was  urged  against  him  that  the  total  of  his 
work  was  small,  that,  while  his  poetry  was  sim- 
ple and  sensuous  in  the  sense  of  Milton’s  defini- 
tion, it  was  lacking  in  passionateness;  and,  fin- 
ally, that  during  his  checkered  career  and  after 
his  untimely  death  he  never  met  with  popular 
appreciation. 

The  intellectual  world,  it  is  true,  must  ever 
regret  that  the  unfortunate  circumstances  above 
which  Poe  failed  to  rise  robbed  it  of  most  of  the 
literary  wealth  of  his  wonderful  mind  and  mag- 
nificent fancy.  But  the  world  is  not  justified 
in  refusing  its  approbation  to  what  Poe  has  per- 
formed, because  he  might  have  performed  more. 

What  he  himself  has  said,  in  reference  to  long 
works  as  individual  efforts,  may  well  be  applied 
to  rating  the  life  works  of  the  writers  them- 
selves. In  the  “Poetic  Principle”  he  declares : 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sense  in  the 
time  to  come  will  prefer  deciding  upon  a work 
of  Art  rather  by  the  impression  it  makes — by 
the  effect  it  produces — than  by  the  time  it  took 
to  produce  the  effect,  or  by  the  amount  of  ‘sus- 
tained effort’  which  has  been  found  necessary 
in  effecting  the  impression.  The  fact  is , that 
perseverence  is  one  thing  and  genius  quite  an- 
other— nor  can  all  the  Quarterlies  in  Christen- 
dom confound  them.” 

What  we  have  of  Poe's  giving  is  fragmentary 
and  small,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  stands  unrivalled 
in  its  province,  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
those  who  x-ead,  and  the  despair  of  those  who 
would  imitate. 

That  Poe’s  poetry  was  not  passionate,  how- 


ever, that  it  was  incapable  of  arousing  the  emo- 
tions and  intellectual  passions  is  a proposition 
not  so  generally  accepted.  With  him,  of  all 
men,  “poetry  was  not  a purpose,  but  a passion.” 
His  soul  was  in  his  art ; every  line,  every  thought 
is  of  profund  emotion.  And  he  whose  heart 
does  not  thrill  in  response  to  the  passion  of  Poe 
must  indeed  be  incompetent  to  pass  upon  him 
as  a poet. 

The  dissenting  judges  finally  declare  that 
Poe  was  not,  and  is  not,  popular.  Perhaps  this 
is  true,  in  the  sense  that  the  yellow-backed  liter- 
ature is  popular — he  did  not  write  “with  an  eye 
to  the  paltry  compensations  or  still  more  paltry 
commendations  of  mankind.”  But  he  has  found 
both  in  the  appreciation  of  those  whose  opinions 
he  would  consider,  if  he  were  alive  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  them.  Eoi*,  wherever  true  genius  is 
appreciated,  wherever  poetic  concepts  and  mas- 
terful English  are  recognized,  Poe  has  gained 
firm  friends  and  sturdy  advocates.  And  Eng- 
land, the  severest  ciitic  and  most  grudging  cen- 
sor of  America  and  things  American,  has  found 
Poe,  alone  of  all  American  poets,  worthy  of  her 
admiration  and  her  esteem. 

Those  who  have  appreciated  the  profound 
genius  of  Poe,  who  have  thrilled  and  trembled 
and  sorrowed  with  him,  should  not  despair  at 
the  dereliction  and  seeming  blindness  of  those 
who  turned  their  backs  upon  him. 

When  the  marbles,  the  statues,  the  gilded 
trappings,  the  very  memory  of  the  “Hall  of 
Fame”  shall  be  as  the  dust  blown  by  the  sum- 
mer breeze,  the  “Baven”  shall  still  perch  upon 
the  bust  of  Pallas  and  oppress  the  souls  of 
millions  yet  unborn;  the  clangor  of  the  “Bells” 
shall  ring  in  ears,  deaf,  perhaps,  to  many  names 
now  honored  more;  and  the  “Gold  Bug,”  the 
“Purloined  Letter”  and  “William  Wilson”  shall 
be  the  greatest  glory  of  a literature  perhaps  fast- 
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fading,  and  remembered  in  no  small  measure 
through  the  intellect,  the  imagination  and  the 
power  of  him  whose  mistakes  and  sorrows  a 
pitying  oblivion  shall  have  shrouded,  and  whose 
works  shall  do  full  honor  to  the  name  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 


GIFTS  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  grand  total  of  gifts  in  money  to  the 
several  corporations  included  in  Columbia  Uni- 


versity for  each  of  the  last  four  years  is  as 
follows:  1901-02,  $1,082,581.02;  1902-03, 

$1,721,895.06;  1903-04,  $1,783,138.18;  1904- 
OS,  $1,960,247.87;  total,  $6,547,862.13.  These 
figures  bespeak  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  non- 
Catholics  for  the  promotion  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Catholics  are  not  less  zealous  and  gener- 
ous. Who  can  explain  why  their  zeal  and  gen- 
erosity are  not  expressed  also  in  eloquent  figures, 
such  as  the  above? 


ODES  AND  LYRICS . 


6r 


<0bes(  anii  Upricsi. 


“O  decus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  O laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  milii  cumque  salve 
Rite  vocante!” 

Horace,  Lib.  I.  Carrn.  xxxii. 

When  one  hears  the  word  lyric  spoken,  he 
immediately  thinks  of  the  lyre,  that  pleasing 
instrument  of  music,  from  which  emanated  in 
those  glorious  days  of  old  pleasing  strains  to 
soothe  the  tired  ears  of  Greek  or  Roman, 
wearied  of  the  incessant  clang  of  bows  and  the 
harsh  jangling  of  spears  Ion  shields.  But  the 
lyre  alone  could  not  satisfy  the  insatiable  long- 
ing of  the  ancients  for  sweet  sounds,  and  they 
required  a vocal  accompaniment  to  engender 
a symphonious  tone,  still  more  agreeable  than 
either  of  the  component  causes  taken  sep- 
arately. There  is  no  music  in  any  combination 
of  words  unless  they  have  a certain  beat,  and  in 
this  case,  the  beat  had  to  correspond  to  the  beat 
of  the  lyre.  Herein  was  the  origin  of  lyric 
poetry  and  no  poem  is  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion, ode,  unless  it  can  be  recited  or  sung  with- 
out any  harsh  combination  of  sounds,  liable 
to  disturb  the  harmony  that  would  otherwise 
exist.  A graceful  rhyme  adds  much  to  the 
eloquence  and  dignity  of  a verse.  Hence,  care 
should  be  taken  in  writing  a lyric,  that  the 
rhyme  selected  should  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  music  desired,  rather  than  detract  from  the 
melody  imparted  by  the  rhythm. 

However,  metre  and  rhyme,  are  not  the  sole 
requirements  of  a lyric  poem,  nor  in  fact  of  any 
piece  intended  for  singing  purposes.  A com- 


position ceases  to  be  musical  when  its  subject 
descends  from  the  sublime,  for  then  no  longer 
would  it  be,  as  it  were,  music  to  the  soul  and 
mind.  Hence,  all  poets  who  assert  that  they 
are  lyrists,  must  adopt  only  those  subjects  for 
their  poems  which  would  serve  to  elevate  rather 
than  degrade  human  nature,  and  any  writing, 
though  it  boast  a metre  of  a most  pleasant  and 
original  type,  loses  all  right  to  the  name  of 
lyric,  if  the  subject  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the 
sublime. 

Again,  a poet  may  take  for  his  theme  the 
loftiest  idea,  proposing  to  employ  the  most 
harmonious  strains  in  giving  expression  to  his 
imagination,  and  still  his  effort  may  fall  short 
of  another  requisite  for  an  ode,  namely,  the 
proper  words  with  which  to  clothe  his  utter- 
ances. If  the  theme  is  sublime,  the  language 
that  depicts  it  must  also  partake  of  the  sub- 
lime, or  else,  perforce  the  theme  will  assume  a 
somewhat  ridiculous  aspect. 

When  an  author  has  completed  stanzas  ful- 
filling these  requirements,  he  might  think  to 
rest  content,  believing  that  he  has  composed 
what  should  be  justly  termed  a lyric.  But, 
still,  his  work  may  be  valueless,  if  he  neglects 
unity  and  brevity  two  inseparable  essentials.  A 
too  sudden  jump  from  one  idea  to  another,  or 
from  one  period  of  time  to  another,  would  dis- 
connect the  trend  of  thought  which  is  going  on 
in  the  reader’s  or  hearer’s  mind,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  harmony  expected.  Unity, 
as  great  critics  maintain,  cannot  be  suspended 
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through  a long  poem,  and,  consequently,  to 
preserve  the  desired  unity  a poem  must  be 
brief.  There  is  still  another  reason  why  brevity 
should  be  kept  in  view.  A long  poem  will  be- 
come monotonous,  a condition  far  from  satisfy- 
ing the  musical  movement  that  people  demand. 

Many  critics  would  regard  a poem  written 
according  to  all  these  rules  as  faulty,  were  it 
not  the  result  of  an  inspiration  and  in  nowise 
the  finished  product  of  laborious  study.  A 
poem  can  be  musical  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  yet  not  be  written  offhand  without  any 
great  reflection.  In  fact,  it  would  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  write  anything  like  a perfect  lyric  unless 
careful  consideration  is  expended  in  obtaining 
all  the  properties  indispensable  to  a song. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  merely  with  the  princi- 
ples according  to  which  one  must  guide  his 
work,  when  he  essays  the  task  of  composing  an 
ode.  Now,  let  us  endeavor  to  select  some  repre- 
sentative English  lyrics,  seeing  wherein  they 
respond  to  the  different  rules  for  such  a com- 
position, and,  incidentally,  in  what  way  they 
may  be  defective.  As  a melodious  metre  seems 
to  be  the  salient  point  required,  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  those  poems  whose  measures 
have  made  them  so  adaptable  to  sing- 
ing, that  they  have  drawn  from  all  audiences 
most  cordial  welcome.  Longfellow’s  “The 
Bridge”  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
classical  pieces  as  a song.  This  is  in  a great 
measure  due  to  the  sonorous  cadence  of  the 
strain,  which  cadence  has  been  utilized  to  its 
fullest,  especially  by  bass  voices.  It  would  not 
be  out  of  place  to  repeat  the  first  and  most 
striking  stanza  of  the  whole  melody.  This 
verse  never  wearies  by  repetition,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  divulges  a new  charm  by  each  repeti- 
tion. 

‘‘I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour. 


And  the  moon  rose  over  the  city 
Behind  the  dark  church-tower.” 

These  lines  are  truly  noble  examples  of  the 
perfect  application  of  all  the  aforesaid  prin- 
ciples, and  the  piece  would  more  than  deserve 
its  standing  if  the  rest  of  the  poem  was  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  beginning.  But,  sad 
to  say,  such  is  not  the  case.  As  we  read  on; 
we  miss  the  smoothness  of  rhythm,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  first  lines.  For  instance,  the 
following  phrase: 

“In  the  waters  under  me” 
produce  a discordant  ring.  Nothing  whatso- 
ever about  this  line  can  be  esteemed  poetical, 
even  though  it  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
most  unprejudiced  and  charitable  critic.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  materially  affect  the  value 
of  the  treasure  which  English  literature  has  in 
its  possession  of  such  a gem  of  poetry,  still  it  is 
bound  to  detract  from  our  high  regard  of  the 
author’s  workmanship  and  constructive  ability. 
We  must  attribute  to  Longfellow  due  praise  for 
his  having  in  the  length  of  this  song  arrived 
more  nearly  at  the  proper  length  of  a lyric,  a 
quality  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  most  odes, 
not  omitting  those  that  have  been  proclaimed 
far  and  wide  as  model  lyrics.  A poem  notorious 
for  a defect  of  this  kind,  is  Alfred  Tennyson’s 
“Crossing  the  Bar,”  a piece  of  admirable  thought 
and  exquisite  expression.  Written  in  the  declin- 
ing years  of  his  life,  these  four  stanzas  have 
done  more  to  show  the  true  poetical  genius  of  the 
laureate  than  perhaps  even  “The  Idylls  of  the 
King.”  In  the  first  place,  the  subject  treated  of 
is  sublime,  a sublirner  thought  is  harder  to  find. 
Death!  What  a myriad  of  mysteries  cluster 
around  that  one  syllable  and  what  a prolific 
well-spring  it  has  been  for  authors  and  painters 
to  draw  forth  vivid  pictures  for  the  imagina- 
tion, suitable  subjects  from  which  to  reflect  the 
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brightness  of  their  gifts.  Tennyson  has  made 
valuable  use  of  this  thought  in  “Crossing  the 
Bar,”  both  in  regard  to  his  idea  of  death,  and 
also  in  a metaphorical  representation  of  the 
same.  The  language  for  his  thoughts  could 
not  be  better  chosen;  nor  the  metre  for  their 
display  improved  upon.  See  what  a grand  con- 
cept the  first  stanza  illustrates. 

“Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me, 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I put  out  to  sea.” 

Here  we  can  trace  with  the  greatest  facility 
the  train  of  thought  that  was  making  its  wray 
through  the  old  poet’s  mind.  We  notice  that 
he  is  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  end  to  his 
earthly  existence,  a waiting  devoid  of  all  self- 
ishness and  longing  for  mundane  amusements. 

So  much  enthusiasm  is  inspired  by  the  con- 
sideration of  such  grandeur  and  art  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  verse,  that  one  hates  to  re- 
sume the  discussion  of  the  technical  points 
at  issue  and  to  become  interested  in  the  mere 
classification  of  lyrics  and  lyrists.  But  this  we 
are  forced  to  do,  although  odes  like  Shelley’s 
“To  a Skylark”  almost  seduce  one  to  revel  in 
their  beauties  by  the  fascinating  charms  they 
extend  to  us.  All  of  them  possess  some  in- 
trinsic feature  that  seems  to  place  each  higher 
in  rank  than  the  others,  thus  making  it  im- 
possible for  any  critic  to  give  a special  place 
to  each  in  the  scale  of  merit,  with  valid  reasons 
for  so  doing.  Insanity,  itself,  would  seize  on  a 
person,  who,  thinking  himself  capable  of  the 
task,  would  attempt  to  name  a poem  which  de- 
serves the  crown,  according  to  strong  motives 
for  the  selection. 

To  show  the  relative  merits  of  different 
lyrists  is  almost  as  difficult  a matter.  While  we 
are  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  of  supremacy 
as  ode-writers  to  the  Latin  Horace  and  the 


Greek  Pindar,  nevertheless  we  laud  to  the  high- 
est degree  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Shelley  and 
Poe,  who,  though  hampered  by  the  limitations 
of  the  English  tongue,  a language  far  from 
being  the  most  conducive  to  the  delicate  ex- 
pression of  fine  thought,  have  succeeded  in  be- 
stowing upon  their  well-selected  subjects  an 
exquisite  raiment,  manufactured  from  mediocre 
material.  There  are  many  writers  besides  the 
above  who  have  done  much  to  uplift  the  dig- 
nity of  English  lyrics.  Still,  these  four  men 
alone  have  not  only  proved  competent  for  the 
work  they  set  out  to  perform,  but  have  pro- 
duced results  far  exceeding  that  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  stolidity  of  our  tongue.  Often 
a dainty  phrase  shines  forth  in  their  writings 
which  might  have  seemed  beyond  the  plain- 
ness of  English  to  permit.  Wordsworth,  many 
claim,  to  be  the  greatest  of  our  lyrists,  but  this 
is  granting  to  the  Lake  Poet  more  than  is  his 
due.  Too  frequently  does  Wordsworth  de- 
scend from  the  sublime  to  the  commonplace, 
and  what  is  a greater  fault,  his  compositions 
ofttimes  seem  strained  and  his  language  any- 
thing besides  the  expression  of  genius.  Take 
for  an  example  of  how  this  poet  tries  to  recon- 
cile an  ordinary  representation  to  a lofty  idea, 
the  following: 

“And  now  I see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine,” 
and,  then,  a few  lines  further  down,  he  says : 

“And  yet  a Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel-light.” 

How  can  any  reasonable  person  style  any- 
thing a machine,  and  almost  in  the  next  breath, 
a spirit  with  an  angel-light  ? Is  there  any  com- 
parison between  the  two  metaphors.  No,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  contrast  exists.  Yet, 
this  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  the  same 
carelessness  can  be  found  in  Wordsworth’s 
writings.  Of  the  four  authors  mentioned,  it 
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would  be  hard  to  designate  any  one  as  best. 
Shelley,  as  an  exponent  of  genius,  Tennyson  as 
a poet  of  intense  feeling,  Poe,  as  a careful 
workman,  and  Longfellow,  as  a rhymester,  all 
appear  to  have  certain  claims  that  cannot  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  various  good  qualities 
that  can  be  found  in  the  lyrics  of  the  others. 
Poe’s  “Raven”  is  a production  placing  its  au- 
thor on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  fame,  despite 


the  opinions  of  some  modern  scholars.  Tenny- 
son’s “Crossing  the  Bar”  almost  forces  one  to 
assign  the  great  Englishman  the  first  position 
as  a lyric,  but,  then,  Shelley’s  “To  a Skylark,” 
and  Longfellow’s  charming  pieces  cry  out 
against  such  a proceeding,  and  so  we  are  left 
in  such  a state  that  we  can  do  naught  but  ex- 
claim “each  is  greatest.” 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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31  JMcrco&x 


^ love  not  Ijim  who  bares  b's  bosom  s core, 

(ifbat  all  t b>e  world  may  see  the  soul  s sad  strife, 

(ij)be  futile  -seeminp  search  for  joy  in  life, 

(ifbe  doubts  and  griefs  imprisoned  neafjj  tlyat  door, 
Which  opens  only  in  the  dead  of  mpbt, 

^o  let  its  captives  wander  through  the  brain, 

0nd  flict^  anew  the  unremitting  pain; 

(?be  coward  he  who  pives  these*  to  the  lipbt. 

But  oh,  tis  hard  to  masl^  the  heart  s distress 
With  outward  show  of  peace  and  quietness; 

^o  chant  of  joy,  when  joy  has  lonp  since  fled, 
^o  sinp  of  love,  when  love  lies  cold  and  dead. 

^has  spol^e  the  saddened  swain  with  bended  head, 
But  Phoebus  heard  h is  plaint,  and  answennp,  said: 

0 mood,  a passing  shadow  which  o erclouds 
^he  calm,  majestic  temple  of  the  mind, 

Wb  erein  the  quickened  memory  sits  enshrined, 

0nd  with  its  darkness,  noble  Reason  shrouds. 
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feip,  up,  and  do.  Ror  action  quickly  burls 
0side  t(?e  ploomy  vapors,  and  lets  in 
(ij)l?e  flooding  sunlipbt  of  i\)e  present.  Win 
Rorpetfulness  and  solace  in  tl?e  swirls 

0nd  eddies  of  Grod  s belpinp  curse tby  toil; 

Por  idleness  on  sadness  dot!)  recoil. 

(^>be  accidents  of  fortune  cannot  grieve 
<?be  soul  wbicb  dot!)  its  destiny  conceive, 

0nd,  tboupb  m sorrow  and  distress  confined, 
Fulfills  tlje  tas^  eternally  assigned. 

Stances'  Quinn.  '08. 
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REV.  JOHN  J.  COEEINS,  S.J.,  President. 

JAMES  N.  BUTI.ER,  M.D.,  I.. E D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine 
T.  D.  MERRIGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  FRANKEIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

D.  K.  BEANKEEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

REV.  J A.  FREEMAN,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
MR.  HKRMAN  T.  STORCK,  S.J.,  Assistant. 


The  Medical  Department  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity was  formally  opened  on  September  28th 
with  an  eloquent  address  by  the  President, 
Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J. ; by  the  Dean,  James 
N.  Butler,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  by  T.  D.  Merri- 
gan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

The  address  of  the  President  was  effervescent 
with  magnanimity  and  liberality,  and  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  students.  The  President  in  a 
few  eulogistic  remarks  thanked  the  Dean  for 
his  efforts  and  indefatigable  labor  in  bringing 
about  the  opening  of  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Dean,  in  a modest  way,  reversed  com- 
pliments, and  disclaimed  the  amount  of  credit 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  President.  In  the 


course  of  his  speech  the  Dean  outlined  the 
work,  and  said  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  school  a success,  and  to 
graduate  only  such  men  as  would  be  a credit 
to  the  Fordham  Medical  College.  The  Dean 
then  gave  way  to  Professor  Merrigan,  who  also 
expressed  the  desire  to  graduate  good  students 
only,  and  remarked  that  he  expected  the  stu- 
dents from  that  moment  on  to  work,  and  to 
work  hard;  to  study,  and  to  study  hard,  and 
that  unremittingly  for  the  next  four  years. 
Professor  Merrigan,  without  further  ado, 
jumped  into  his  subject,  Anatomy,  with  a vim 
and  enthusiasm  that  promises  to  be  interest- 
ing to  the  class  in  more  ways  than  one. 

On  October  10th  the  Medical  Class  met  and 
formed  an  association  to  be  known  as  the  Phi 
Mu  Sigma.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 

D.  S.  Carey,  President. 

L.  P.  Olidort,  Vice  President. 

G.  F.  Patton,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

J.  Rosenberg,  Historian  and  Medical  Editor. 

Margolis,  Patton  Rosenberg. 

Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.,  President  of 
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Fordham  University,  and  J.  M.  Butler,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Dean,  were  elected  Honorary  Members. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  fellow-students 
in  the  other  classes  to  know  that  the  Republican 
Convention  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx  hon- 
ored one  of  our  lecturers.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Mc- 
Donald, with  the  nomination  for  Coroner  of 
the  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  and  also  that  the 
Municipal  Ownership  League  endorsed  him. 

The  Medical  editor  has  no  desire  to  enter 
into  a political  discussion,  but  feels  certain 
that  the  honor  bestowed  upon  our  very  efficient 
instructor  will  be  participated  in  by  Fordham’s 
Non-Medical  Colleagues  as  well  as  the  men  of 
the  Medical  Department. 


PROFESSOR  MCDONALD,  M.D. 
Coroner  Elect  for  the  Bronx, 
Quiz  Master. 


Dr.  McDonald  is  a graduate  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  received  his 
medical  education  at  Cornell  University  Med- 
ical College.  He  was  connected  with  Fordham 
Hospital,  land  was  House  Surgeon  and  Phy- 
sician at  Gouvemeur  Hospital,  is  Attending 
Surgeon  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Out-patient 
Department.  He  is  a member  of  the  American 


Medical  Association,  Gouverneur  Hospital 
Alumni  Society,  Bronx  Medical  Society,  Phi 
Alpha  Sigma  Fraternity,  Cornell  University 
Medical  Club  and  is  at  present  Instructor  of 
Anatomy  at  Fordham  University. 


SPHENOID;  A WEDGE. 

“What’s  in  a name,”  Bill  Shakspeare  said, 

He’s  right.  I know  that  I’m  half  dead 

Getting  the  Sphenoid  into  my  head. 

They  call  it  a Wedge;  better  call  it  sledge. 

For  that’s  what’s  needed  to  affect  my  brain 

When  I try  to  learn  the  bone  of  that  name. 

It  has  a body  which  has  Six  Sides; 

A pair  of  Large  Wings,  ,and  Small  Ones 
besides. 

Beneath  project  Pterygoid  plates  (Outer  and 
Inner), 

Made  of  bone  that  couldn’t  be  much  thinner; 

An  Ethmoidal  spine  emphasizes  the  point 

That  the  bone  everywhere  has  a joint. 

It  interlocks  with  every  cranial  bone; 

What  are  their  names?  (Inquire  in  an  under- 
tone.) 

It's  shot  through  with  holes,  just  like  Swiss 
cheese 

There’s  Foramen  Ovale,  Rotundum,  Spino- 
sum,  Yesalii, 

Foramen  Opticum,  Lacerium  Anticus,  and 
others  like  these, 

Gee-ee-e-e ! Whiz ! I can  hear  my  wheels 
wheeze. 

Then  Fossae,  four  pair,  both  shallow  and  deep 
we  find 

The  Pterygoid  within  and  the  Scaphoid 
behind, 

The  Temporal  without  and  the  Zygomatic  just 
below. 
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(All  these  with  the  Hamular  process  are  in  a 
row.) 

Now,  speaking  of  processes  there  are  the 
Clinoidal — (three  pair) ; 

A Rostrum,  Vaginal,  Pterygo-Palatine,  Lin- 
gula and  others  elsewhere. 

It  has  many  grooves,  the  exact  number  I for- 
get. 

Here  are  a few  names  that  cling  to  my  memory 

yet, 

The  Optic,  Cavernous,  Pituitary  and  a pair 
for  the  Abducens. 

To  remember  many  more  would  be  a great 
nuisance; 


There’s  one  I left  out,  and  that’s  the  Olfactory, 
These  names  and  others  suggest  a Greek  work 
— coining  factory. 

Now,  after  all  has  been  said  and  done, 

And  my  little  battle  fought  and  won 
I’ll  stop  over  night  and  sleep,  over  this  one. 
But,  you’ll  agree  with  me,  I’ll  be  dumed, 
That  a midnight  meal  is  well  earned 
Long  before  the  Sphenoid  is  satisfactorily 
learned. 

J.  Rosenberg, 

Fordham  Medical  Colleg-e. 

c 


Hato  gkfjool  iSotesf. 


We  have  commenced  our  second  month  of  ex- 
istence, and  are  happy  to  state  that  we  are  well 
pleased  with  the  professors  who  are  guiding 
our  young  footsteps  along  the  straight  path  of 
legal  thought.  During  the  month  just  passed 
we  covered  the  entire  subject  of  Elementary 
Law,  and  are  able  to  report  that  Professors  Hol- 
land and  Chapin  are  satisfied  that  we  have  done 
our  duty  by  Domestic  Relations  and  Torts.  Dr. 
Stark,  our  Quiz  Master,  has  expressed  himself 
as  being  well  pleased  with  us.  So  that,  in  view 
of  the  good  opinion  which  our  professors  have 
of  us,  we  hope  to  be  considered  not  impertinent 
in  saying  that  Fordham  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
her  law  students. 

In  the  field  of  athletics  we  have  also  our  repre- 
sentatives who  wear  the  maroon,  and  have,  even 
at  this  early  date,  assisted  in  securing  football 
honors  for  our  University.  What  material  the 


Law  School  can  supply  for  the  other  branches  of 
athletic  sport  is  still  a matter  of  conjecture, 
but  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the 
general  sentiment  amongst  us  is  to  support, 
physically,  financially  and  morally,  every  effort 
the  University  may  choose  to  make.  We  wish 
to  lay  particular  stress  upon  that  “financially.” 

The  calendar  for  this  month  informs  us  that 
lectures  on  Torts  and  Domestic  Relations  will 
continue  until  almost  the  close,  and  that  on  the 
29th  Professor  Holland  will  begin  his  course  on 
Personal  Property. 

H.  Gerald  Chapin,  our  professor  in  Torts,  has 
already  acquired  a deservedly  high  reputation  as 
a writer  upon  legal  subjects.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  The  American 
Lawyer  and  law  editor  of  The  American  Banker. 
His  ability  as  an  encyclopedist  is  evidenced  bv 
his  treatment  of  the  law  of  “Associations,”  of 
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“Citizenship”  and  of  “Domicile”  in  the  “Cyclo- 
pedia of  Law  and  Procedure,”  the  leading  work 
of  its  land,  while  his  edition  of  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Act  is  in  use  in  thousands  of  banks 
throughout  the  country.  Professor  Chapin  was 
at  one  time  a writer  of  editorials  upon  legal 
questions  for  the  New  York  World,  and  he  is 
the  author  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Business  Man’s  Magazine  and  in  numerous 
other  magazines. 

In  the  department  edited  by  Professor  Chapin 
is  to  be  found  each  month  a discussion  of  vari- 


ous phases  of  commercial  law,  together  with  a 
short  review  of  important  cases  recently  decided 
by  the  courts  of  last  resort.  Questions  of  merely 
local  interest  and,  as  far  as  possible,  purely 
technical  expressions  are  avoided. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  we 
respectfully  call  our  kind  readers’  attention  to 
the  photograph  of  our  esteemed  professor,  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Holland,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  and  heartily 
wish  them  a pleasant  Thanksgiving. 

John  Joseph  Lilly,  L, ’08. 


jfovbbamensia. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

We  regret  to  say  that  several  of  the  re- 
cipients of  our  past  “knocks”  are  not  with  us 
this  year.  This  indeed  is  a great  handicap, 
but  with  the  aid  of  the  promising  material 
which  has  come  over  from  Second,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  fill  these  columns.  Our  old  friends 
George,  Dave  and  “Sutty”  visit  us  occasionally, 
however,  and  we  must  say  they  are  as  “Full  of 
Fun”  as  ever. 

It  is  rumored  that  “Dick”  is  contemplating 
lessons  on  the  banjo.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  have  due  regard  for  his  neighbors. 

Remember,  “Dick,”  we  all  are  human.  “A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

Professor:  “What  was  the  principle  of  the 
Eleatic  school  ? ” 

Senior  (Awaking  from  a dream)  : “All 
Being  is  one.” 

Professor:  “Therefore  what?” 


Senior  (Hearing  and  reiterating  the  words 
of  a prompter)  : “Therefore  multiple.” 

Moral:  “Beware  of  prompters  after  being 
caught  asleep.” 

By  the  way,  “Guin”  has  been  the  victim  of 
a joke.  Imagine  it.  Well,  "tis  true.  One 
night  recently,  after  finishing  his  studies  for 
the  following  day,  he  resolved  to  lie  down  for 
a few  minutes  and  await  the  bell  for  prayers. 
Unfortunately,  howeyer,  the  strain  of  his  dili- 
gent labors  overcame  him  and  he  was  soon 
asleep.  A few  minutes  later  the  bell  rang  and 
“Guin”  failed  to  appear.  His  absence  was  very 
conspicuous,  but  the  wily  “Hinch”  was  the 
only  one  to  appreciate  the  situation.  After 
prayers  he  quickly  seized  the  opportunity  and 
arousing  him  from  his  slumbers  told  him  to 
come  to  prayers.  The  unsuspecting  “Guin” 
hastily  donned  his  coat  and  took  his  position 
outside  the  door.  After  remaining  there  a 
few  moments  in  a semi-conscious  state,  he  per- 
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ceived  the  joke  and  returned  to  his  room  amidst 
the  ha-ha  of  his  neighbors. 

When  at  Fordham,  visit  Barrett’s  Lunch- 
room. Birthday  cakes  a specialty. 

Ask  “Bill”  F.  and  “Jack”  B.  why  they  have 
such  an  aversion  to  pie.  “Where  did  they  get 
it?” 

The  Glee  Club  has  commenced  rehearsals 
and  has  a large  attendance  at  each  meeting- 
Wonder  why?  From  the  outlook  at  present, 
the  club  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  college.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that 
there  will  be  no  banjo  club.  We  regret  this 
exceedingly  and  sincerely  hope  it  is  untrue. 
We  still  are  lovers  of  the  tunes  of  our  boyhood 
days. 

The  class  hats  recently  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
iors have  created  considerable  activity  in  class 
circles.  They  are  prettily  made  up  in  the  class 
colors  of  royal  blue  and  gray,  and  present  a 
very  neat  appearance.  Not  merely  are  they 
the  objects  of  curious  gazes,  but,  incidentally, 
they  have  been  the  direct  cause  of  arousing  and 
developing  class  spirit.  The  three  under- 
classes have  already  followed  the  Senior’s  ini- 
tiative in  this  matter,  and  are  procuring  hats 
with  their  various  class  colors. 

We  sincerely  hope  they  will  join  with  us  in 
prohibiting  the  use  of  our  respective  hats  by 
others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  foster  that  class 
spirit  which  heretofore  has  been  sadly  defi- 
cient. 

The  Debating  Society  of  the  University  held 
a meeting  October  24th  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Fal- 
lon was  unanimously  elected  President.  The 
election  of  the  other  officers,  however,  was  post- 


poned until  the  next  meeting.  The  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  an  informal  and  unexpected 
debate  which  emanated  from  the  fact  that  the 
Sophs  claimed  the  right  to  vote  at  the  election. 
This  claim  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  other 
classes  on  the  ground  that  this  privilege  was 
not  extended  to  them  on  entering  the  Society- 
The  case  was  discussed  and  argued  vigorously 
bv  both  sides,  but  no  decision  was  reached 
and  it  was  laid  on  the  table  to  be  reconsidered 
at  the  following  meeting.  The  claim  of  the 
Sophs,  however  just  and  valid  it  may  have 
been,  was  not  supported  by  any  article  of  the 
constitution  and  had  precedent  against  it.  We 
admire  their  aggressive  spirit,  however,  and 
hope  they  will  continue  it.  There  was  one  fact 
in  the  meeting  extremely  apparent  to  all,  and 
that  was  that  a new  constitution  is  sorely 
needed.  While  the  present  one  may  have  been 
complete  and  satisfactory  when  the  Society 
was  formed,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a new  one,  or,  at  least, 
revised. 

T.  J.  M„  ’06. 


THE  AMATEUR  M.  D. 

Dear  Editor:  I write  you  that  you  may  know 
to  what  inconvenience  I am  put.  I am  suf- 
fering an  affliction,  which  I have  tried  for  the 
last  thirteen  years,  from  my  birth  in  fact,  to 
overcome.  I am  unable  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  before  the  afternoon,  and  as  this  is 
a source  of  annoyance  to  myself  and  others,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  just  how  to  overcome 
the  unfortunate  failing. 

Anxiously  yours, 

J.  K. 

We  heartily  sympathize  with  you.  Our 
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Doctor  tells  ns  that  he  has  met  many  such 

cases  in  his  experience  at  F m College.  If 

you  can  find  some  kind-hearted  Perfect,  and 
ask  him  to  administer  a course  of  Demerits, 
with  a laboratory  attachment  in  the  Dormi- 
tory, it  might  be  productive  of  much  good.  If 
this  should  fail,  you  might  try  staying  awake 
all  night,  and  sit  out  on  the  campus  watching 
the  grass  grow.  You  would  then  be  sure  to  be 
up  in  time  the  next  morning.  M.D. 


JUNIOR  HALL  NOTES. 

The  Actives,  though  lighter  than  last  year’s 
team,  are  putting  up  some  snappy  games.  Their 
first  contest  was  with  the  Malcolms  II.  of  the 
Bronx.  The  Actives  outplayed  their  opponents 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  winning,  the  score  being 
12 — 0.  Kidder  made  several  splendid  gains 
through  the  line,  and  kicked  well.  Charlie 
Duffy  tackled  and  blocked  like  a veteran.  Mc- 
Murray  was  very  strong  at  guard,  Chevalier  was 
a powerful  and  active  centre,  Schmitt  and  Muro 
were  a pair  of  fast  ends,  while  Flannery  always 
made  his  distance  when  called  upon. 

The  second  game  with  the  Midget  team  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Brooklyn,  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 1,  resulted  in  another  victory  for  the 
Actives.  The  score  was  6 — 5.  Kidder  again 
distinguished  himself.  Victor  Shankey  opened 
a hole  for  him  through  guard  and  the  speedy 
half-back  dashed  through  and  made  a run  of 
twenty  yards,  with  a touchdown  at  the  end. 

The  players  who  have  made  the  Actives  are 
as  follows: 

Left  End — Muro. 

Left  Tackle — Duffy. 

Left  Guard — Byrne,  Megargee,  Shankey. 

Centre — Chevalier. 

Right  Guard — McMurray. 


Right  Tackle — Walsh,  Brockhurst. 

Right  End — Schmitt. 

Quarter — McDermott,  Piedra,  Cerrute. 

Left  Halfback — Kidder. 

Right  Halfback — Flannery. 

Fullback — Curran,  Crowley. 

Richard  McDermott  and  Charles  C.  Legniti 
managers  respectively  for  the  Prep,  and  the 
Actives,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  whole  college 
for  the  excellent  schedules  they  have  arranged. 
They  have  brought  many  excellent  teams  to 
Fordham  Field. 

The  call  for  candidates  for  the  Prep,  football 
team  was  responded  to  by  forty  or  fifty  strong 
looking  warriors,  including  our  old  friends, 
“Bosco,”  Collard  and  Captain  Gargan,  of  last 
year’s  team.  After  the  weeding-out  process  was 
concluded,  the  team  lined-up  as  follows: 

L.  E.  Cornell. 

L.  T.  Collard. 

L.  G.  Ryan. 

C.  McKenna. 

R.  G.  McCarthy. 

R,  T.  Loper. 

R.  E.  Curley. 

Q.  B.  Gargan,  Capt. 

L.  H.  Shankey. 

R.  H.  Quinn. 

F.  B.  Rodier. 

Kelleher,  Gurry,  Subs. 

On  October  8 the  team  opened  the  season 
with  the  strong  Lincoln  A.  C.,  the  Prep, 
winning  23 — 0.  The  following  week  they 
defeated  the  Kingwood  A.  C.,  10 — 0.  Then 
followed  the  defeat  of  the  Xavier  School  Alumni, 
40—0. 

On  October  29  the  Prep,  suffered  their  first 
defeat,  5 — 0.  The  strong  Oakdale  A.  C.  were 
the  victors.  It  was  a good  game,  and  defeat  can 
be  laid  to  the  excessive  fumbling  of  the  Prep. 
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Our  boys,  however,  played  a very  strong  defen- 
sive game. 

On  November  1 the  Prep,  journeyed  to  Gar- 
den City  to  play  our  old  rivals  at  St.  Paul’s. 
The  score  was,  Prep.,  6 ; St.  Paul’s,  5.  The 
Prep,  played  the  best  game  thus  far.  Left  Half- 
back Shankey  scored  the  first  touchdown,  after 
a 20-yard  run  by  Cornell.  Captain  Gargan 
kicked  the  goal  and  gained  the  point  which 
decided  the  game.  St.  Paul  scored  on  steady 
line  plunging  from  the  35-yard  line.  The  sec- 
ond half  was  all  Prep.  Twice  they  had  the  ball 
on  the  5-yard  line,  once  to  lose  on  a penalty  and 
again  on  a fumble.  The  work  of  McCarthy  and 
Loper  in  this  half  was  excellent,  as  they  tore 
off  five  yards  every  time  they  took  the  ball. 
Every  man  on  the  team,  in  fact,  made  plays  that 
deserve  mention.  Curley  engineered  several 
good  runs  around  the  opposite  end,  once  for  a 
gain  of  thirty  yards.  Cornell  got  the  ball  twice 
on  fumbles  by  our  opponents,  and  at  another 
time  caused  great  excitement  by  a 70-yard  run 
for  what,  appeared  to  be  a touchdown.  It  was 
decided,  however,  that  he  went  one  foot  outside 
the  line,  about  forty  yards  from  the  goal.  Mc- 
Kenna made  easy  work  of  an  opponent  much 
taller  and  heavier,  than  himself.  Quinn  and 


Shankey  secured  repeated  gains  through  holes 
opened  up  for  them  by  Collard,  Kelleher  and 
Ryan,  while  both  Gurry  and  Rodier  were  very 
strong  in  interference.  The  chief  praise,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  Captain  Gargan,  who  ran  the 
team  in  fine  style,  coached  and  encouraged  his 
men  at  trying  moments,  showed  rare  judgments 
in  his  plays  and  made  several  good  runs.  The 
line-up: 


Fordham  Prep.  St.  Paul  Second. 


Cornell  

L.  E 

Smith 

Collard  

L.  T 

Ryan,  Kelleher  . . . 

. ...L.  G 

McKenna  

McCarthy  

....R.  G 

. . . Orvis,  Semple 

Loper  

. . . .R.  T 

Curley  

R.  E 

Gargan  

Q.  B 

Shankey  

. . . . L.  H 

Quinn  

R.  H.... 

Rodier,  Gurry 

. . . . F.  B 

Score — Fordham 

Prep.,  6 ; St. 

Paul  Second,  5. 

Touchdowns  — Shankey,  Often.  Goal  — Gargan. 
Referee — Mr.  Barry.  Umpire — Mr.  Wheaton. 
Time  of  halves — 20  minutes. 

The  good  showing  the  Preps,  are  making  in 
all  their  games  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
coach,  William  A.  Barry.  Will  knows  the  game, 
and  he  can  play  it,  too,  as  his  work  on  last  year’s 
invincible  Prep,  team  shows. 
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The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine  for  October 
was  quite  an  improvement  of  the  June  issue. 
It  almost  answered  the  qualifications  which  its 
name  calls  for.  Several  brilliant  pieces  'of 
verse  did  much  to  add  to  the  general  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  volume,  still  it  is  our  opiniou 
that  if  the  Princeton  students  would  wake 
from  their  dreams  of  love,  they  would  produce 
poetry  more  becoming  to  their  gifts  and  far 
more  interesting  to  readers  in  general.  An 
essay  ‘‘Ranch  Life  in  the  Northwest,”  is  a com- 
position calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of 
most  people.  The  subject  is  appealing,  and 
the  author  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  scenes 
he  so  exquisitely  depicts. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  October  Exponent  from 
St.  Mary’s  Institute  must  be  deprived  of  all 
the  praise  which  the  number  would  desire,  but 
for  one  poem.  Anonymous,  ’05  must  think 
everybody  blind  when  he  endeavors  to  palm  off 
upon  students  so  fine  a production  as  “The 
Blind  Boy”  for  his  own.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  downright  plagiarism,  for  he  stole  the 
stanzas  from  Cibber,  he  so  alters  the  original  by 
three  or  four  words  that  the  piece  loses  the 
beauty  which  its  author  infused  into  it.  Such 
a policy  should  be  quickly  abandoned  by  col- 
lege men  who  respect  their  institution.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  light 
of  this  copying,  but  still  it  is  ofttimes  the  duty 
of  ex-men  to  touch  upon  unpleasant  topics. 

“Love’s  Sacrifice”  which  appears  in  St. 
Mary’s  Chimes  is  a poem  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  a story  in  verse.  The  plot  is  simple,  but 


very  original  and  touching.  The  language  by 
which  is  narrated  the  love  for  art  which 
prompted  a poor  sculptor  to  sacrifice  his  tat- 
tered garments  to  protect  a statue  he  had 
finished  from  any  harm,  is  indeed  commend- 
able. Another  poem  of  the  same  class  called 
“A  Hero  Priest”  is  very  pretty  but  does  not 
attain  to  that  elegance  which  is  marked  fea- 
ture of  “Love’s  Sacrifice.” 

The  Dial  prints  an  essay  entitled  “Organized 
Work  of  Catholic  Educated  Laymen  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Masses,”  which  ought  to 
prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  students  in 
particular.  It  shows  the  conditions  existing 
among  the  conditions  that  do  not 

tend  to  increase  our  respect  for  present-day 
civilizations,  methods,  as  antidotes  for  these 
evils,  and  the  means  that  educated  Catholic 
laymen  have  of  administering  the  remedy.  It 
is  an  essay  that  required  study  both  of  the 
subject  and  the  style.  The  execution  of  the 
piece  finds  particular  favor  in  our  eyes.  By 
the  way,  we  thank  the  ex-man  for  his  good 
advice.  May  he  practice  what  he  preaches. 

The  Georgetown  College  Journal  maintains 
its  usual  fine  standard  of  stories  and  verse. 
“En  Passant,”  an  ambitious  piece,  possesses  a 
really  clever  plot,  excellently  developed.  We 
hope  to  see  many  stories  in  the  future  from 
the  same  pen.  “One  Point  of  View,”  a poem  in 
the  negro  dialect,  is  rather  pleasing  and  orig- 
inal. We  were  especially  interested  and 
amused  by  “In  the  Days  of  Old.” 
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Hews  of  tbe  month. 


New  York,  Oct.  23,  1905. 
Editor  Fordham  Monthly, 

Dear  Sir : — I regret  that 
Letter  from  the  Mr.  Oldshue’s  letter  of  last 
President  of  month  had  not  an  answer 
the  Alumni  printed  in  same  issue.  It 
Association  is  not  my  idea  to  discuss 
matters  of  our  Association 
in  the  “Monthly,”  but  it  is  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  appearance  of  a complaint 
against  the  constitution  of  our  Association,  to 
as  publicly  inform  the  complainant  that  this 
particular  clause  of  the  constitution  was  an 
amendment  that  was  offered  at  the  meeting  in 
June,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers present.  It  was  no  slur  toast  on  the 
Alumni  who  obtained  B.S.  degree,  and  those 
of  that  degree  who  were  present  did  nothing  to 
oppose  it.  The  constitution  can  certainly  be 
amended,  at  our  next  regular  meeting,  provid- 
ing the  proper  announcement  is  made,  and  the 
vote  meets  the  requirement  set  down  in  the 
constitution.  I am  sure  no  gentleman  in  our 
Association  desires  to  be  unfair  to  any  of  our 
brother  Alumni  who  may  have  obtained  other 
degrees  than  A.B. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  O’Neill, 
President  F.  TJ.  A.  A. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  J.  Maas, 
Announcement  S.J.,  after  completing  his 
25th  year  in  the  Jesuit  house 
of  higher  studies  at  Woodstock,  Md.,  has  been 


appointed  a member  of  the  Messenger  staff 
and  hereafter  will  reside  in  New  York  City. 

He  was  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  for 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote 
“The  Life  of  Christ,”  “'A  Day  in  the  Temple," 
“Christ  in  Type  and  Prophesy,”  besides  writ- 
ing numerous  articles  on  scriptural  subjects 
for  the  reviews,  especially  the  Ecclesiastical 
Beviciv.  He  will  continue  his  researches  and 
studies  in  Sacred  Scripture  while  assisting  the 
editors  of  the  Messenger. 

He  has  been  succeeded  in  Woodstock  by  the 
Rev.  Timothy  J.  Brosnahan,  S.J.,  as  Prefect 
of  Studies;  by  the  Rev.  John  Corbett,  S.J.,  as 
Librarian ; by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Chester,  S.  J., 
as  Pastor  of  St.  Alphonsus’  Church,  Wood- 
stock. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J.,  editor  of 
the  Messenger,  announces  that  he  has  ceased 
to  act  as  associate  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana.  He  had  been  acting  in  that  capa- 
city at  various  intervals  during  the  past  few 
years,  advising  the  editors  in  their  choice  of 
contributors  and  topics  of  interest  to  Catholics. 
He  had  helped  them  also  to  revise  certain 
things  that  were  erroneous  or  offensive  to 
Catholics  in  their  historical  and  doctrinal 
articles. 

Henceforth,  no  agent  of  the  Americana  is 
authorized  to  use  his  name  in  behalf  of  this 
Encyclopedia ; and,  lest  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  his  opinion  of  the 
work,  he  notifies  Catholic  purchasers  that  it 
was  never  within  his  province  as  associate  edi- 
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tor  to  exclude  from  it  articles  that  were  de- 
fective or  erroneous  in  any  respect,  except  in 
so  far  a.s  they  concerned  Catholic  doctrine, 
history  and  practice. 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  report 
Charles  E.  the  death,  on  the  15th  of 

Downes,  '98  October,  of  Charles  E. 

Downes,  of  the  Class  of 
1898,  at  Hydeville,  Vermont. 

Coming  to  Fordham  in  February,  1892.  he 
spent  two  and  a half  years  in  the  preparatory 
school  and  entered  the  Freshman  Class  in  the 
Fall  of  1894,  and  graduated  with  his  class  in 
1898.  His  career  at  college  was  many-sided, 
for  he  ever  occupied  a good  position  in  his 
studies;  he  was  a writer  of  considerable  ability, 
serving  as  associate  editor  on  the  monthly  for 
four  years,  and  in  the  Debating  Society  his 
ability  was  always  apparent.  He  was,  be- 
sides, a member  of  both  the  foot-ball  and  base- 
ball teams,  and  he  was  popular  alike  with  the 
Faculty  and  with  his  college  mates.  In  h i s 
Senior  year  he  was  President  of  his  Class. 

After  graduation  he  entered  New  York  Lav/ 
School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1900.  lie, 
however,  never  practiced  law,  for  the  death  of 
his  father,  about  this  time,  made  him  change 
his  plans,  since  which  time  he  has  been  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Lake  Bomoseen  Slate 
Company,  at  Hydeville,  Vermont,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  filled  with  marked  success. 

His  class  mates  and  many  friends  will  be 
grieved  to  learn  of  his  death,  and  we  desire  to 
extend  our  own  condolences  to  his  mother  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  amongst 
whom  is  his  brother,  Henry  P.  Downes,  who 
graduated  in  1900.  B.  I.  P- 

The  first  division  Sodality, 
Sodalities.  under  the  directorship  of 

Rev.  W.  Reid  Mullan,  S.J., 
has  elected  the  following  officers : Prefect,  Wm. 


Fallon,  '06;  First  Assistant  C.  A.,  Dana  Red- 
mund,  '06 ; Second  Assistant,  J.  Hinchliffe,  '07 ; 
Secretary,  Harold  J.  Quinlan,  ’07 ; Treasurer, 
Charles  S.  B.  Cassasa,  ’08;  Lectors,  George 
Hayes,  ’06,  and  Paul  C.  Maher,  ’07;  Consult- 
ors,  Robert  Graham,  ’06,  Joseph  Cogan,  ’06, 
J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07,  V.  H.  Seiler,  ’07 ; 
Probationer,  H.  McNally,  ’06;  Organist,  Carl 
Colell,  ’09. 

Following  is  the  result  of  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  second  division  Sodality:  Prefect, 
George  J.  Grady;  First  Assistant,  Joseph  A. 
Shankey;  Second  Assistant,  Matthew  J.  Mc- 
Kenna; Secretary,  Charles  C.  Legniti;  Treas- 
urer, Charles  F.  Duffy;  Instructor  of  Postu- 
lants, James  G.  Rowe;  Sacristan,  Ed.  J.  Wren; 
Organist,  C.  Ormsby  Edwards. 

We  are  delighted  to  hear 
Thos.  G.  Taaffe,  that  the  City  College  Quar- 
’90.  terly  is  being  published  un- 

der the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Taaffe,  ’90,  a noted  and  loyal  alum- 
nus of  Fordham. 

Last  month  occurred  the 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 

Wingerter.  Wingerter,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Dr.  C.  A.  Winger- 
ter, at  the  family  residence,  1057  Main  Street, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Wingerter  was  taken  ill 
with  pneumonia,  and  after  an  illness  of  just  a 
week's  duration  she  passed  to  her  reward,  sur- 
rounded by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  Wingerter  was  sixty-nine  years  old, 
and  this  advanced  age,  coupled  with  the  attack 
of  pneumonia,  was  more  than  her  constitution 
could  withstand.  Mrs.  Wingerter’s  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  B.  White.  She  was  bom  in 
Queen  County,  Ireland,  in  1836;  in  1844  her 
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family  removed  to  America,  and  later,  in  1852, 
she  went  to  Wheeling.  In  December,  1863,  she 
was  married  to  the  late  Di\  C.  A.  Wingerter,  a 
prominent  dentist  of  that  city,  who  died  a few 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Wingerter  is  survived  by  a 
large  family,  all  of  whom  are  grown  up.  The 
following  are  the  children:  Mrs.  Katherine 
Flaccus,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Wingerter,  a prominent 
Wheeling  physician ; Miss  Anna  Wingerter,  Fer- 
dinand Wingerter,  a member  of  the  Ohio  County 
bar;  Adrian  L.  Wingerter,  of  the  firm  of  Wells 
& Wingerter,  wholesale  cigar  dealers  in  Wheel- 
ing; John  Wingerter,  secretary  of  the  Strong 
Enamel  Company  of  Bellaire,  Ohio;  W.  Bernie 
Wingerter,  ’98,  of  Newark,  Ohio,  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Jewett  Car  Company;  Miss  Clara 
Wingerter,  at  home,  and  Sister  Mary  Aimee,  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Wheeling.  Mrs.  Win- 
gerter was  a very  active  member  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  up  until  the  time  that  she 
was  unable  to  attend  services  she  was  a constant 
worshipper  at  the  Cathedral,  and  up  until  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  very  active  in  the 
charities  of  the  church. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the 
Mr.  Geo.  Daly,  new  appointment  of  Mr. 

’00.  George  A.  Daly,  ’00,  M.A., 

lately  teacher  of  mathemat- 
ics and  other  branches  at  Fordham,  he  having 
received  the  very  enviable  position  of  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  the  City  College  of  New 
York.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Daly  and  wish  him 
success  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  Although  his 
duties  there  are  rather  onerous,  he  will  still  be 
able  to  hold  his  position  in  various  schools  as 
instructor  in  military  drill.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  drill  at  Fordham  also,  which 
means  more  laurels  for  Alma  Mater  in  that 
department.  The  beautiful  banner  in  the  par- 


lor, to  which  students  and  faculty  point  with 
pride,  is  a military  trophy,  the  winning  of  which 
was  due  to  his  untiring  efforts.  Mr.  Daly  was 
graduated  in  1900,  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  teaching.  Both  as  a student  and  a professor, 
his  indefatigable  zeal  in  everything  that  per- 
tains to  Fordham’s  interest  is  well  known. 

Among  the  candidates  for 
The  offices  in  the  late  city  elec- 

City  Election,  tion,  Fordham  had  strong 
representatives:  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan, LL.D,  ’05;  Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75, 
president  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx;  J.  Fair- 
fax McLaughlin,  who  was  candidate  for  County 
Clerk  on  the  M.  O.  ticket,  and  Dr.  McDonald, 
one  of  the  Medical  School  Professors,  who  was 
nominated  for  Coroner  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Of  these,  Mayor  McClellan,  President  Haffen 
and  Dr.  McDonald  have  been  successful,  while 
Mr.  McLaughlin  has  the  satisfaction  of  polling 
a very  heavy  vote. 

The  Anuual  Retreat  for  the 
The  Retreat.  students,  which  began  in 
October  and  was  concluded 
on  the  following  Sunday,  was  conducted  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Fargis,  S.J.  Fr.  Fargis  was  stationed  at 
Fordham  some  years  ago,  and,  during  the  exer- 
cises, recalled  several  interesting  instances  which 
occurred  when  he  was  here  before,  and  which 
served  to  retain  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 

A triduum,  in  honor  of  Sts. 
Celebration  of  Mark,  Stephen  and  Melchoir 
the  Feasts  was  begun  on  October  and 
of  the  concluded  with  a solemn 
New  Blessed.  high  mass  on  the  following 
Sunday.  In  the  course  of 
the  sermon,  Fr.  Mullan,  S.J.,  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  lives  of  the  lately  canonized 
Saints, 
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Several  rooms  in  the  “New 
Music  Booms  in  Hall”  will  be  fitted  up  as 
the  New  Hall,  music  rooms.  Formerly 
the  students  of  music  here 
received  their  instructions  in  the  “Armory 
Hall/'"  but  now,  that  their  studies  are  to  be  con- 
fined to  a more  congenial  atmosphere,  there  is 
no  reason  why  Fortlharn  should  not  be  produc- 
tive of  men  proficient  in  the  “Divine  Art.” 

Our  new  Professor  of  Mu- 
Mr.  sic,  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Mulligan, 

Wm.  E.  Mulligan,  comes  to  us  with  an  envi- 
Prof.  of  Music,  able  reputation  in  musical 
circles.  His  career  as  an 
organist  and  pianist  in  the  metropolis  dates 
back  to  1879,  when  he  was  director  of  the  fam- 
ous choir  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  which  had  a 


reputation  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Since  then  he  has  held  important  posi- 
tions in  the  various  famous  choirs  of  this  city. 

Madame  Le  Clair  Mulligan,  the  wife  of  Prof- 
Mulligan,  is  a recognized  authoi-ity  on  vocal 
culture,  and  at  present  has  charge  of  music  in 
ATt.  St.  Ursula’s  Seminary,  New  Boehelle. 

Many  of  the  Alumni  have 
Visitors.  paid  a visit  to  their  Alma 
Mater  during  the  past 
month,  among  whom  are  Rev.  D.  Haggerty, 
George  Leep,  92;  H.  P.  Downes,  ’00;  James 
Fitzpatrick,  ’02;  James  P.  Clark,  ’04;  Ed. 
O’Connor,  ’05 ; John  McLaughlin,  ’05,  and 
several  others  whom,  owing  to  our  negligently 
kept  record,  we  are  unable  to  mention.  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  the  “old  boys.” 
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immaculate  Harp. 

Immaculate  ! the  word  all  hallov/ed  jails 

^ojter  than  d ewny  snow  cr|  widowed  Wold  ; 
(gentler  tljarj  lingerie  breezes  that  unjold 
(ghe  rqodest  deep-delled  violet,  tfyat  calls 
^jprom  out  i s lowly  bower  ir|  tt|e  halls 
©j  vif^irj  joresis  crest-nr^ost  aureoled, 

its  lovelier  mates  to  sin^  whole-souled 
(gt{eir  r’s  praise  witt|ir|  their  rrjossy'  stalls. 


ff^ar/  ! wt]eq  linked  to  this  all  beauteous  qarrje 
*(5)hat  si^nijies  the  all  oj  what  is  pure, 

l^nstained,  and  cljaste  in  things  by  (god  create, 
The  Word  immaculate  tfyen  pales,  as  jlan^e 

©j  brightest  star  made  b \f  tt|e  moor|  obscure 
j\s  rr|id  her  court  she  moVes  prince  potentate. 

J.  S.  E„  O.  F. 
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Cjfte  Recollections  of  an  Old  fellow. 

D.  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.,  Class  of  1850. 


My  first  remembrance  is  of  Marketfield  Street. 

I was  not  born  there.  As  several  cities  claimed 
to  have  given  birth  to  Homer,  and  the  same  is 
said  of  other  distinguished  personages,  so  it  is 
doubtful  whether  I first  saw  the  light  in  Cherry 
Street  or  Water  Street.  What  is  certain  is  that 
I was  born  on  Cherry  hill,  a very  respectable 
part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  let  me  tell  you, 
for  General  Washington  lived  there  when  he 
was  president  of  the  United  States.  Market- 
field  Street  was  a narrow  street  just  south  of 
Beaver,  running  only  from  Whitehall  to  Broad. 
Half  of  it  has  been  closed  by  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, and  there  is  a little  cut  by  the  side  of 
the  exchange,  connecting  it  with  Beaver  and 
facing  New  Street.  Why  New  Street?  Because, 
when  it  was  opened,  in  the  remote  time  I am 
speaking  of,  it  was  a New  Street  between 
Broad  and  Broadway,  from  Beaver  to  Wall. 
Allow  me  to  open  a parenthesis.  Dean  Swift, 
in  his  tale  of  a tub,  has  a chapter  in  favor  of 
digressions:  I may  be  allowed  to  introduce  a 
parenthesis.  A few  years  ago  I asked  the 
priests  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  where 
Father  Kean  has  just  inaugurated  his  magnifi- 
cent school  house,  how  their  church  got  that 
name.  They  did  not  know.  It  was  because 
Father  Dick  Brennan,  who  began  the  parish, 
in  the  old  village  of  Bloomingdale,  had  served 
mass  in  the  Jesuit  Fathers’  Church  in  Eliza- 
beth street,  which  was  burned  down,  and  gone 
to  school  there,  and  he  wished  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  his  old  church.  Before  that  cut 


was  opened,  long  ago,  facing  New  street,  there 
was  then  in  Beaver  street  a German  shoemak- 
er’s shop,  and  one  of  my  earliest  recollections 
is  passing  by  and  receiving  into  my  nostrils  an 
odoriferous  impression,  which  certainly  must 
have  been  deep,  for  there  is  not  in  my  imagina- 
tion a more  vivid  picture  than  of  that  scene  of 
almost  seventy  years  ago : it  was  sauerkraut. 
To-day,  or  at  least  a few  years  ago,  there  was,  in 
the  little  portion  of  Marketfield  street  left,  a 
restaurant,  a very  handy  place  for  the  chaps 
around  there  to  lunch  in,  just  on  the  spot 
where  my  father's  house  and  shop  used  to 
stand.  It  was  a winter  morning  when  my  curi- 
osity led  me  round  to  look  at  the  old  place,  and 
I was  greatly  tempted  to  go  in  and  order  some 
buckwheat  cakes  and  coffee  and  tell  the  proprie- 
tor that  that  was  what  I used  to  breakfast  on 
there  half  a century  before,  but  I had  already 
got  a good  breakfast  in  and  did  not  dare  tn 
make  the  effort.  It  was  from  Marketfield  street 
I first  went  to  school.  The  school  was  Mrs. 
Pinkham’s  in  Pearl  street,  near  Whitehall.  I 
need  not  tell  the  reader  that  in  those  days  all 
that  part  of  the  city  was  occupied  by  private 
houses,  a few  of  which  still  remain  standing 
opposite  the  Bowling  Green,  for  they  were  well 
built.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  narrow 
streets  going  down  to  the  river  were  old  Dutch 
buildings,  gable  fronted,  with  rounded  tiled 
roofs.  They  were  all  destroyed  in  the  two  great 
fires,  of  the  early  thirties,  which  I don’t  remem- 
ber, and  the  early  forties,  which  I remember 
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very  well.  The  first  tenement  houses  for  the 
poor  were  put  up  in  the  forties,  and  great  was 
the  indignation  of  decent  people  thereat.  The 
cause,  I believe,  was  the  sudden  great  influx  of 
extremely  poor  Irish  emigrants  after  the  potato 
rot  and  famine  in  Ireland.  Previous  to  this 
time  the  majority  of  Irish  who  emigrated  to 
America  were  of  rather  a better  class,  mechan- 
ics, farmers’  sons,  etc.  What  alarmed  me 
greatly,  after  1848,  was  the  invasion  of  Ger- 
man Red-republicans,  as  they  were  then  called; 
most  of  them  were  turners,  i.  e.,  gymnasts  or 
acrobats.  But  they  all  settled  down  into  cor- 
ner grocers  or  lager-beer  saloon  keepers  and  be- 
came a very  conservative  element  of  society. 

Soon  after  the  war  Colonel  Haight’s  house,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  15th  Street  and  5th  Ave- 
nue, was  changed  into  a French  flat,  and  then 
followed  rapidly  the  transformation  of  New 
York  into  a city  of  towers  of  Babel,  apartment 
houses,  skyscrapers,  etc.  In  olden  times  we 
lived  in  houses  of  two  or  three  stories,  frequent- 
ly two  families  very  respectably  in  the  same 
building.  And  some  of  the  nicest  streets  of 
New  York  were  where  is  now  the  Ghetto.  In  the 
suburbs  of  our  cities  they  are  still  putting  up 
those  neat  little  homes ; and  I wish  that  all  the 
people  could  go  and  live  in  the  suburbs.  But 
even  there  the  contractor  and  builder  will  de- 
face the  scenery  and  whole  neighborhood  with 
his  horrible  pillars  of  mortar  and  brick.  This 
is  the  reason  that  you  never  hear  now  the  once 
familiar  cries  of  “More  brick;  more  mortar!” 
The  bricks  and  mortar  are  lifted  up  by  eleva- 
tors from  floor  to  floor;  I would  like  to  see  a 
hod  carrier  going  up  a ladder  with  brick  or 
mortar  on  his  shoulders  to  the  top  of  a building 
twenty-five  stories  high ! By  the  way,  who  are 
the  masons’  assistants  now  ? Irishmen  or  Ital- 
ians ? The  street  vendors,  with  their  cries,  used 
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to  be  Long  Island  Dutchmen;  now,  after  yell- 
ing out,  “Eapples,”  they  touch  their  hats  to 
the  priest.  And  why  don't  we  clean  our  chim- 
neys any  more?  In  those  days  chimney  sweeps 
were  as  common  as  chimney  fires.  First  they 
used  to  send  young  gentlemen  up  the  chimney 
with  faces  the  color  of  the  soot  they  had  to  deal 
with.  On  one  occasion  we  became  very  solici- 
tous about  one  of  these  gents,  but  on  outdoor 
inspection  he  was  found  comfortably  seated  on 
the  top  of  the  chimney  mending  a button  on  his 
pants.  Afterwards  they  introduced  a system  of 
cleaning  with  long  poles  topped  by  a brush  or 
scraper;  perhaps  some  of  the  young  colored 
gents  had  really  got  squeezed  or  suffocated  in 
their  progress  up  the  chimneys.  We  needed 
sweeps  with  both  wood  and  coal  fires.  In  my 
very  youngest  days  we  burned  only  wood,  good 
hickory  on  brass  andirons,  in  a grand  fireplace. 
To  this  day  I believe  you  can  broil  a steak  prop- 
erly only  on  wood  coals.  The  coal  stoves  which 
followed  were  cold  and  ugly,  and  the  grates  an 
abomination.  Mahogany  was  the  only  wood 
used  for  handsome  furniture.  Before  the  cane, 
we  had  rush-bottomed  chairs.  My  grand- 
mother, who  was  not  born  in  this  country,  vis- 
ited an  American  lady  friend.  The  lady  sat  on 
a chair  so  constructed  as  to  enable  her  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  up  and  down.  As  she 
became  excited  in  conversation  she  began  to 
move  violently  forwards  and  backwards.  My 
grandmother  left,  convinced  that  she  was  in- 
sane. It  was  her  first  introduction  to  rockers. 
As  for  light,  we  used  candles  and  oil.  No  gas, 
no  steam,  no  electricity — just  think  of  it! 
These  were  the  days  when  boys  ran  to  sea  in 
whaling  vessels  to  get  experience,  and  got  it. 

It  rained  when  I went  to  school,  and  I 
rained,  too,  while  holding  my  father’s  hand. 
However,  the  weather  cleared  up  immediately 
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when  nothing  happened  inside  of  the  school 
room,  a room  in  which  all,  I believe,  I ever 
learned  was  to  make  pictures  of  the  American 
war  on  a slate,  and  to  admire  Josephine — what 
her  other  name  was  I do  not  know — a girl  of 
thirteen,  because  she  was  so  very  tall.  The 
very  first  time  I saw  a picture  of  Lydia  Pink- 
ham,  a very  nice  picture  indeed,  not  the  things 
you  see  nowadays,  I exclaimed:  “That’s  Miss 
Pinkham,  my  first  teacher!”  and  I am  con- 
vinced to-day  that  the  great  and  famous  Lydia 
was  no  other  than  the  young  Miss  Pinkham  of 
those  early  days.  However,  like  a scene  in  the 
“Arabian  Nights,”  all  the  houses  in  Broadway 
ceased,  as  it  were  in  one  night,  to  be  private 
residences  only  south  of  the  Astor  House,  and 
opened  into  shops.  I need  not  say  that  all 
the  other  hotels  were  below  the  Astor  House. 
Then  the  ladies  began  to  promenade  on  the 
west  and  shady  side  between  Chambers  and 
Canal  Streets.  Later  again  the  promenade  was 
from  Canal  Street  to  Union  Square.  Now,  in 
this  mammoth  thing  called  New  York,  I do 
not  know  if  there  is  any  fashionable  promenade. 
The  fact,  I think,  is  that  people  don't  walk 
any  more;  if  they  can,  they  drive  out  in  an 
automobile  and  kill  people;  if  they  cannot  do 
that,  they  hang  on  to  a strap  in  a trolley,  in- 
stead of  walking  a mile.  This  last  is  good,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  it  makes  them  stand  on  their 
legs.  But  look  to  it,  ye  men  of  this  generation, 
what  will  be  the  final  effect  on  legs  of  your  tele- 
phones and  elevators! 

I remember  going  with  our  servant  to  the 
Battery — nobody  used  to  say  Battery  Park — to 
hunt  for  shamrocks  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  but 
do  not  recall  whether  we  found  any.  I remem- 
ber also  from  my  crib  seeing  the  same  servant 
striking  light  with  flint  and  steel.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a period  of  transition.  The  Loco-foco 


matches  then  came  into  use,  and  what  still  puz- 
zles me  is  that  there  were  homemade  ones,  i.  e., 
a block  of  wood  tipped  in  sulphur  and  divided 
into  splits,  but  it  had  no  phosphorus,  and  how 
did  they  make  it  take  fire?  Flints  were  used 
then  in  the  soldiers’  muskets,  but  percussion 
caps  were  employed  for  fowling  pieces.  I have 
a faint  remembrance  of  seeing  the  militia  drill. 
The  citizens  were  obliged  to  drill  for  three  days 
in  everyday  clothes,  and  I don't  know  whether 
they  had  guns  or  were  allowed  to  use  sticks  in 
their  place.  But  the  uniformed  companies 
drove  them  out  of  the  field.  The  Irish  organ- 
ized a company  which  was  called  the  Montgom- 
ery Guards,  whose  captain’s  name  was  Monday : 
he  was  a Protestant.  My  father  was  a lieu- 
tenant in  this  company,  and  I remember  his 
uniform  and  his  sword.  On  one  occasion  there 
was  a war  up  the  State.  Father  Van  Rcnssel- 
laer’s  grandfather’s  enslaved  serfs  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  his  tyrannical  exactions,  and  the 
military  was  ordered  out.  My  father  was  sent 
to  serve  summonses  early  in  the  morning  on  all 
the  members  of  his  company;  but  the  war 
passed  away  like  other  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
without  anybody  being  hurt. 

If  there  was  one  company  of  Irishmen,  of 
course  tjiere  had  to  be  two;  so  they  formed 
another  called  the  Montgomery  Light  Guards. 
Certainly  the  military  made  a finer  appearance 
then  when  they  turned  out  than  now,  for  every 
company,  or,  at  least,  regiment,  had  its  own 
uniform,  thus  the  French  Lafayette  Guard,  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  etc. 

One  of  the  great  commotions  of  those  days 
was  the  Dorr  insurrection  in  Bhode  Island. 
This  was  before  Croton  water  was  introduced 
into  the  city.  The  women  made  use  of  rain 
water  for  washing,  and  for  drinking  we  had 
pumps.  Consequently  everyone  knew  where 
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the  good  pumps  were.  An  excellent  one  near 
our  home  was  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
Bowling  Green.  One  of  the  engineers  connected 
with  the  Croton  aqueduct  was,  as  everybody 
knows,  the  famous  Father  Levine,  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  a Catholic  priest.  The  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct  was  a glorious 
affair.  The  New  Yorkers  were  wonderfully 
fond  of  parades  and  processions  in  those  days. 
When  President  Van  Buren  came  to  New  York 
that  was  a grand  turnout.  And  the  Mexican 
volunteers,  marching  up  Broadway,  returning 
from  the  war!  How  the  commands  of  their 
officers  rang  out  in  the  air,  and  how  they 
kept  time ! It  is  said  there  was  no  rowdyism  in 
New  York  City  during  that  war.  A famous 
organization  of  blackguards  was  the  highbind- 
ers. These  were  the  fellows  who  would  pre- 
vent the  Catholics  from  building  St.  Peter’s 
Church.  That  name  entirely  went  out  of  my 
memory  till  I saw  it  one  day  in  Archbishop 
Bailey’s  history  of  the  Church  in  New  York. 
It  has  been  revived  and  applied  to  the  Chinese 
ruffians  in  California.  One  of  my  very  early 
recollections  is  the  liberty  poles;  one  was  in 
Madison  Street  or  Monroe  Street,  near  the  dry- 
dock;  they  were  tall  poles  with  a cap  on  top 
of  them.  I do  not  know  whether  they  went 
back  to  our  revolution  or  were  expressive  of 
sympathy  with  the  French. 

As  to  places  of  amusement,  one  of  my  faint- 
est recollections  is  of  Vauxhall  Garden.  A lit- 
tle later  we  had  the  Park  Theatre,  in  Park 
Row,  opposite  to  where  now  is  the  Post  Office, 
where  the  elder  Booth  used  to  play;  Chatham 
Street  Theatre,  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  one 
in  Chambers  Street  which,  still  later,  Burton 
made  famous.  Really  wonderful  pantomimists 
were  the  Ravel  Family.  The  Castle  Garden 
was  a place  for  entertainments.  You  had  to 


go  to  it  those  times  by  a bridge.  Every  year 
the  Orphans’  Benefit  took  place  here,  and  the 
concluding  piece  was  always  the  seige  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  taking  of  the  fort  of  San  Juan 
d’Ulloa  by  the  Due  de  Joinville — that  was  very 
grand.  There  were  also  Barnum’s  and  Peak’s 
museums.  Barnum  somewhat  later,  brought 
out  Jenny  Lind  in  the  Castle  Garden,  and  the, 
alas,  too  short-lived  Kate  Hayes.  There  also 
we  had  the  opera.  A very  singular  attempt 
was  that  of  George  Vandenhoff  to  bring  out 
a Greek  play  in  the  Chambers  Street  Theatre- 
He  must  have  lost  money  by  it,  but  it  speaks 
well  for  the  taste  of  the  day.  He  should  have 
been  a Catholic;  perhaps  he  was,  but  his 
father,  a much  greater  actor,  is  said  to  have 
been  a devout  one.  A great  contralto  was 
Madame  Alboni,  an  immense  woman.  The 
quarrels  between  Forrest  and  Macready,  with 
the  Astor  Place  riot,  are  of  more  recent  date. 
I was  present  at  the  trial  of  the  notorious  Ned 
Buntline,  whose  real  name  was  Judson,  in  con- 
nection with  this  affair.  He  was  a cashiered 
naval  officer,  a great  enemy  of  the  Catholics. 
He  made  a pompous  speech  in  his  own  de- 
fense, but  the  old  judge  who  tried  him,  a comi- 
cal looking  man,  with  hair  standing  up  like  a 
brush,  who  evidently  had  no  imagination,  gave 
him  a good  term  in  Sing  Sing.  A famous 
trial  for  murder  was  that  of  Polly  Bodine,  in 
Staten  Island.  I do  not  know  how  many  times 
she  was  tried,  but  the  jury  could  never  agree.  A 
man  named  Colt,  brother  to  the  famous  in- 
ventor, was  convicted,  but,  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  was  to  be  hanged  he  was 
found  with  his  belly  all  ripped  open  by  a knife. 
A year  or  two  ago  I saw  the  notice  of  the  death 
in  Paris  of  a man  who  was  supposed  to  be  this 
murderer  Colt;  it  is  possible  there  may  have 
been,  such  a thing  as  graft  even  in  these  early 
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days  of  which  I write.  Two  judges  interested 
me  very  much  in  my  teens  when  I used  to  visit 
the  City  Hall  in  passing  by — a white  man,  that 
is,  a pale-faced,  light-bearded  man,  Judge  Ed- 
munds, and  a black  man,  Judge  Charles  Brady, 
who  was  dark  of  complexion  and  had  a black 
beard.  I think  it  was  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  they  presided  in — the  lawyers  may 
correct  me — but  they  did  the  hanging  business, 
and  that  was  what  interested  me.  Judge  Ed- 
munds afterwards  became  a celebrated  spirit- 
ualist, and  his  daughter,  who  had  been  a me- 
dium, a Catholic.  Judge  Brady,  far  different 
in  his  old  age  from  the  spare,  lithe  man  of 
my  boyhood  recollection,  lived  till  a few  years 
ago,  his  hobby  being  geography.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Geographical  Society. 

I have  spoken  of  the  Mexican  volunteers.  It 
would  be  wonderful  if  a boy  interested  in  mur- 
der trials  should  not  care  for  bloody  battles. 
Oh,  the  difference  between  the  letters  from  cor- 
respondents on  the  scene  of  action  in  those 
days  and  the  brief  telegraphic  dispatches  of 
these  degenerate  times.  How  well  I remember 
all  about  old  “Rough  and  Ready”  Taylor,  about 
Ringgold’s  flying  artillery — “a  little  more  grape, 
Captain  Bragg!” — Captain  Bragg  became  a 
Confederate  general  in  the  Civil  War — Colonel 
May,  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma;  and  then  the  Scott  campaign,  Chapul- 
tepec,  etc.  General  Taylor  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; Scott  was  nominated.  I love  our  Repub- 
lic : God  save  America ! God  save  America ! 
May  this  experiment  in  self-government  not 
fail.  “Rough  and  Ready”  was  popular;  Scott 
was  not.  In  military  history  Scott  will  rank 
among  the  great  generals  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Thank  God,  both  were  good  men.  The 
wits  made  great  fun  out  of  Scott’s  saying  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance  that  he  had  just  taken 


“a  hasty  bowl  of  soup,”  and  of  Taylor,  in  his 
only  message,  thanking  God  that  we  were  at 
peace  with  the  whole  world  and  all  mankind. 
That  Providence  which  rules  all  human  events 
would  seem  to  have  formed  in  this  remote  war 
those  men  who  were  to  lead  great  armies  in  the 
far  greater  conflict  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  this  great  nation  not  yet  a hundred 
years  old.  There  were  no  telegraphs,  not  to 
speak  of  telephones,  at  the  time  of  the  Phila- 
delphia riots,  when  Catholic  churches  were 
burnt  down  and  the  poor  Irishmen  were  shot 
down  like  dogs  behind  their  burning  houses. 
So,  as  I was  a religious  reader  of  the  New  York 
Herald  in  those  days,  none  of  these  details  es- 
caped my  knowledge.  The  native  Americans, 
as  they  were  then  called,  preceded  the  Know- 
nothings  by  some  years.  They  were  prevented 
from  doing  any  mischief  in  New  York  City  by 
Archbishop,  then  Bishop,  Hughes,  who  told  the 
Catholics  to  defend  themselves.  For  several 
weeks  our  churches  were  protected  every  night 
by  armed  men,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  muskets 
I have  seen  at  Fordham  College  may  be  lying 
rusted  in  some  corner  still.  In  Brooklyn  they 
marched  to  attack  the  new  Catholic  church, 
i.  e.,  St.  Paul’s,  in  Court  street,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  a shower  of  stones  and  brick 
bats,  the  Catholic  women  supplying  the  men 
with  the  materials  of  war.  Every  other  week, 
for  two  years  after  these  events,  the  newspapers 
would  record  the  violent  death  of  some  man, 
with  the  remark,  “He  was  one  of  the  Phila- 
delphia rioters.”  This  I noticed  myself,  boy  as 
I was.  Strangely  enough,  I prepared  for  death 
the  widow  of  the  leader  of  these  Philadelphia 
natives. 

In  my  early  days  there  were  already  ferries 
to  Brooklyn.  Before  that  time  people  crossed 
over  in  row  boats.  Mr.  James  B.  Nicholson 
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told  me  a little  boy  from  Brooklyn  used  to 
6erve  at  the  altar  with  him  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  named  Johnny  McCloskey;  and  the 
future  Cardinal  told  me  himself  that  his  fami- 
ly used  to  deliberate  at  breakfast  on  Sunday 
morning  which  church  they  should  go  to,  the 
old  or  the  new  church.  The  new  church  was 
St.  Patrick’s.  Father  McElroy  used  to  tell  how 
Father  Kohlman  built  it,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  people,  who  said  it  was  too  far 
out  in  the  country,  it  was  too  large  (it  was 
much  smaller  than  the  present  one),  and  they 
would  never  be  able  to  pay  for  it.  Why  there 
should  be  a ferry  to  South  Brooklyn  so  long 
ago  is  surprising.  It  was  imperfectly  built  up, 
the  heights  were  covered  with  corn  fields,  and 
there  was  great  excitement  among  the  boys 
when  it  was  told  the  young  men  were  hunting 
a rattlesnake  at  the  foot  of  Jerolamon's  farm. 
It  may  have  been  on  account  of  the  races. 
When  the  ferryboat  entered  the  slip  at  the  foot 
of  Atlantic  Street,  or  Avenue,  as  they  call  it 
now,  the  locomotive  with  its  train  came  out 
along  the  pier  where  there  are  at  present  big 
elevators  and  carried  off  the  passengers,  through 
a tunnel  now  closed,  to  Jamaica,  where 
the  races  were  held.  People  used  to  bet  a good 
deal  on  horses  in  those  days.  Another  railroad 
was  the  Harlem  line.  It  started  from  the  City 
Hall,  and  seemed  to  be  used  principally  for 
excursions  for  children.  There  was  a tunnel 
here,  too — I think  the  tunnels  were  all  for  fun. 
A friend  of  mine  remembers  an  Irishman  who 
spoke  English  like  the  Highlanders  in  Walter 
Scott’s  novels,  but  who  kept  a tavern  near  the 
tunnel,  and  had  never  crossed  either  the  East 
or  the  Harlem  rivers.  He  used  to  describe 
graphically  the  jollification  which  took  place 
when  the  two  bands  of  workmen  met  in  the 
middle  of  the  tunnel.  At  the  entrance  of  this 


tunnel  the  conductor  used  to  shout  out,  “York- 
ville.”  How  often  I have  regretted  not  having 
climbed  up  the  rickety  wooden  steps  and 
viewed  the  Yorkville,  as  it  then  was,  where  I 
was  to  spend  so  many  years  of  my  life ! After- 
wards the  road  was  extended  to  Fordham  and 
Williamsbridge;  but  even  to  the  day  I left  col- 
lege there  was  nothing  between  the  station  at 
Mott  Haven  and  the  one  at  Fordham  but  woods. 
And  to  show  how  primitive  travelling  was,  we 
did  better  than  the  travellers  to  California  are 
said  to  have  done  in  the  early  days  of  Pacific 
trains,  when  we  are  told  they  walked  part  of 
the  time  on  the  prairies.  On  one  occasion, 
some  of  us  college  boys  saw  the  trainmen  be- 
tween Fordham  and  Williamsbridge  get  out 
and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels  to  push 
on  the  short-breathed  locomotive.  What  could 
we  do  but  help  ? So  the  tired  iron  horse  man- 
aged to  get  along  what  was,  after  all,  a very 
level  grade.  One  day  later  than  this,  it  may 
have  been  after  I left  college,  coming  down 
to  the  city  we  saw  an  opening  in  the  woods, 
with  tables  laid  with  sandwiches  on  them  and 
pitchers  of  water,  an  assemblage  of  people,  and 
some  men  orating.  The  train  stopped  and 
we  got  out.  It  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
“New  village”  to  be  a temperance  settlement. 
This  became  the  centre  of  all  the  lager  beer 
breweries  in  the  country.  But  lager  beer  was 
an  introduction  of  later  days.  Ten  years  later 
to  drink  lager  beer  was  simply  a craze  in  the 
country.  Afterwards  the  depot  of  the  Harlem 
road  was  removed  to  26th  Street,  and  the  cars 
were  drawn  there  from  the  City  Hall  by 
horses.  This  is  what  probably  suggested  to  Mr- 
Levy  the  idea  of  our  present  surface  car.  Be- 
fore their  time  we  had  stages,  Kip’s  on  the 
West  Side  along  the  Bloomingdale  road  and 
Murphy’s  on  the  Third  Avenue.  Guess,  if  you 
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can,  the  difference  between  travel  ;in  those 
days  and  now.  A lady  in  this  parish  told  me 
she  used  to  walk  down  from  Yorkville  to  St. 
Andrew’s  in  Duane  Street  on  Sundays  to  mass. 
How  many  Eoman  Catholics  would  you  get  to 
do  that  to-day?  Yet,  I know  how  one  Irish- 


man began  the  making  of  his  fortune;  it  was 
because  the  farmer,  or  village  merchant,  who 
employed  him  discovered  that  he  walked  miles 
to  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  he  started 
him  on  the  road  to  become,  as  he  did,  a million- 
aire. 


( To  be  continued.') 


CHRISTMAS  NIGHT. 


Oh,  why  do  the  stars  seem  "brighter  to-night, 

And  the  moon  look  more  fondly  down, 

And  why  is  the  robe  of  earth  so  white 
As  she  sleeps  in  her  new  winter  gown  ? 

And  why  do  the  faces  of  men  seem  kind, 

Where  the  chill  of  care  has  been, 

And  why  does  the  blast  of  winter  s wind 
(Rash  to  our  peaceful  glen  ? 

Why  does  a light  from  each  lattice  shine, 

And  a carol  light-hearted  call , 

Oh,  what  is  the  spirit  on  earth  to-night 
That  gladdens  the  hearts  of  all  ? 

(But  ask  not  me,  for  the  angels  have  told, 

On  a night  far  brighter  than  this , 

When  the  skies  were  lighted  with  heavenly  gold, 

And  they  sang  of  the  world's  great  bliss. 

' Tw as  the  night  that  heaven  came  down  to  earth 
And  the  moon  shed  her  loveliest  rays, 

For  the  virgin  that  glorious  night  gave  birth 
To  the  Saviour  whom  angels  praise. 

Then  the  earth  hid  her  sorrow  ' neath  robes  of  white, 
That  pure  her  welcome  might  be, 

To  the  Child  of  Love  on  Christmas  night, 

In  the  stable  cj  poverty. 

And  ever  since  then  as  time  rolls  on, 

On  the  night  when  the  Christ-child  came, 

Heaven  and  Earth  by  Him  made  one, 

(Rejoice  in  the  Saviour's  fame. 


George  M.  Hayes,  ’06. 
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Cbe  Social  Cifc  of 

(Wasmann,  S.  J.) 


The  title  of  this  short  essay  may  seem  some- 
what strange,  but  it  is  taken  from  a charming 
little  book  lately  written  by  Eric  Wasmann, 
S.  J.,  the  famous  writer  on  ant  life.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  last  book  of  Father  Wasmann’s 
is  to  deal  one  more  blow  to  evolution  and  pre- 
cisely at  a spot  where  evolution  shows  its 
greatest  weakness. 

Evolution  in  its  fullest  sense,  as  is  well 
known,  claims  that  man’s  body  was  not  created 
as  it  now  is,  but  is  descended  from  some  lower 
bodily  structure.  All  the  arguments  of  evolu- 
tionists on  this  point  are  directed  to  proving 
that  the  human  frame  is  derived  from  some 
form  still  extant  in  the  ape.  Hence  we  know 
how  evolution  bids  us  look  to  this  human-like 
creature  as  our  nearest  known  progenitor.  But 
here  precisely  is  a difficulty,  and  a radical  one, 
for  the  evolutionist.  There  is  needed  a link,  at 
least  one,  to  complete  the  chain  that  binds  man 
and  monkey,  and  this  Darwinian  link — half 
man  and  half  monkey — is  still  missing.  Now 
Fr.  Wasmann’s  position  is  this:  If  the  teach- 
ings of  evolution  are  correct,  bodily  structure 
and  intelligence  should  be  evolved  pari  passu. 
Hence  as  we  ascend  in  the  line  of  bodily  struc- 
tures up  towards  man  we  should  naturally  find 
a corresponding  development  in  mental  facul- 
ties. “Precisely  so,”  says  the  evolutionist,  “and 
so  we  do.  See  the  monkey.  Does  he  not  show 
an  intelligence  just  one  degree  removed  from 
that  of  man  ? Doubtless  there  is  a missing  link 


in  this  psychic  life  of  animals,  just  as  there  is 
in  their  bodily  structure.  But  this  two-fold 
missing  link  we  may  some  day  happily  dis- 
cover.” Thus  the  evolutionist. 

Here  Fr.  Wasmann  steps  on  the  scene  and 
says : “Gentlemen,  I have  found  something 
close  to  the  missing  link  in  psychic  life.  You 
need  an  animal  with  a mental  faculty  that 
comes  close  to  that  of  man  and  in  many  re- 
spects surpasses  that  of  the  anthropoid  ape. 
1 have  discovered  it.”  “Excellent,”  cries  the 
evolutionist;  “that  is  exactly  what  we  need 
for  our  missing  link  in  psychic  life.  And  now 
what  about  the  bodily  structure  of  your 
animal?  Of  course,  it  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  anthropoid  ape ! How  big  is  the  animal  ?” 
“Gentlemen,”  replies  Fr.  Wasmann,  “the  ani- 
mal is  an  ant.” 

This  piece  of  dialogue,  I think,  is  enough  to 
show  the  specific  aim  of  Fr.  Wasmann’s  work. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  argument  by  which 
he  makes  evolution  turn  around  and  go  back- 
ward instead  of  forward.  He  says,  “The  social 
life  of  ants  in  spite  of  its  differing  essentially 
from  the  human  state,  is,  nevertheless,  the 
highest  degree  of  community  life  in  the  whole 
animal  kingdom ."  And  again,  “Whoever  with- 
out previous  critical  analysis  of  his  psychologi- 
cal notions  maintains  downright,  that  associa- 
tions resulting  from  the  sensile  experiences  of 
the  individual  are  intelligent,  must  credit  ants 
not  only  with  the  highest  development  of  the 
social  instincts,  but  also  with  the  highest  devel- 
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opment  of  intelligence  found  in  the  animal 
kingdom ” (p.  19). 

It  is  in  his  varied  proofs  of  these  two  pro- 
positions that  the  power,  I should  also  say  the 
charm,  of  Fr.  Wasmann’s  book  consists.  In 
describing  the  social  life  of  ants  he  makes  these 
little  creatures  stand  out  before  us  like  a well- 
organized  colony  of  human  beings.  As  we  read 
his  pages  we  begin  to  feel  convinced  that  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  we  are  descended  from  the 
ant  than  from  the  ape.  The  writer  sets  vividly 
before  us  the  well-established  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  ants;  the  supreme  authority  and 
influence  of  a “queen”;  their  method  of  mak- 
ing slaves;  their  skill  in  nursing  the  sick;  their 
kindness  in  receiving  guests;  their  sign  lan- 
guage, consisting  in  taps  of  their  antennae, 
and  lastly  their  play  and  wrestling  matches. 

A few  quotations  from  Fr.  Wasmann’s  own 
pages  will  give  a better  idea  than  any  words 
of  ours  of  how  he  treats  these  various  points. 
Speaking  of  their  social  organization  he  says : 
“By  far  the  majority  of  members  of  ant  col- 
onies consist,  of  course,  of  wingless  neuters, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  ‘workers’  or  simply 
‘ants.’  These  workers  are  a secondary  form  of 
the  female,  the  ovaries  being  stunted,  while 
brain  and  instincts  are  all  the  more  highly 
developed.  With  many  ants,  . . . the 

workers  are  again  divided  into  two  more  or  less 
strictly  separated  castes  differing  in  bodily 
structure,  namely,  workers  proper  and  soldiers, 
the  latter  possessing  a comparatively  huge  head 
and  formidable  jaws.  The  wingless  workers 
and  soldiers  are  entrusted  with  the  colony’s 
welfare;  it  is  their  duty  to  build  the  nest,  to 
tend  the  young,  to  gather  provisions  and  to  de- 
fend the  community  against  hostile  invaders, 
whilst  the  winged  males  and  females  attend  to 
the  propagation  of  the  species.  After  having 


been  fertilized,  which  is  generally  done  in  the 
air  during  their  nuptial  flight,  the  females  lose 
their  wings  and  become  ‘queens,’  either  found- 
ing new  colonies  or  being  taken  back  by  workers 
into  their  old  nest  for  oviposition”  (p.  15). 

As  to  their  sign  language  and  method  of  co- 
operation Fr.  Wasmann  writes:  “This  unity 
and  co-operation  is  effected  by  means  of  a cer- 
tain sensile  feeler  language : by  a touch  of  their 
feelers  thousands  of  members  of  a colony  im- 
mediately recognize  one  another  as  belonging 
to  the  same  community  and  effectually  discover 
the  intruder;  by  taps  of  their  antennae  they 
exchange  their  feelings  and  perceptions,  and 
thus  draw  the  attention  of  other  workers  of 
their  colony  to  the  same  work.  The  same 
feeler  language  is  also  the  means  of  communi- 
cation of  ants  in  mixed  colonies  with  their 
auxiliaries  of  other  species,  and  of  genuine 
ant  guests  with  their  hosts”  (p.  16). 

Then  writing  of  how  the  ants  act  as  nurses 
he  describes  a scene  that  looks  almost  human : 
“Ants,  as  ‘sick  nurses’  seemed  so  strange  to  me, 
that  I was  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact,  until  I 
observed  it  myself.  The  first  time  was  on 
March  16,  1895.  I had  replaced  in  the  main 
part  of  the  aforesaid  nest  a sanguinea  which 
had  been  paralyzed  in  one  of  the  narrow  glass 
tubes  by  an  ejection  of  formic  acid,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  move  in  spite  of  her  convulsive 
efforts.  At  first  her  companions,  on  approach- 
ing, appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  her  distress. 
Yet,  after  a short  time,  they  began  to  examine 
her  with  their  feelers,  and  then  carried  her  to 
another  part  of  the  nest  where  the  greater 
number  were  assembled.  In  this  place  the  sick 
ant  was  lying  for  the  whole  day,  surrounded 
by  a number  of  masters  and  slaves  ( fusca ), 
which,  mostly  in  groups,  busied  themselves 
about  her.  They  licked  her  carefully,  turned 
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• her  over  and  licked  her  again,  examined  her 
with  their  feelers  and  licked  her  once  more. 
This  method  of  medical  treatment  was  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  patient  had  fully 
recovered  by  the  next  day.  Whilst  without 
nursing  she  would  probably  have  perished,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  ants  paralyzed  by 
poison”  (p.  27). 

In  another  passage  after  describing  a large 
ant  nest  that  he  has  constructed  and  which  he 
keeps  covered  so  as  to  let  the  ants  have  a little 
social  life  with  the  curtain  down,  the  author 
writes:  “Whoever  has  kept  ants  in  suitably  ar- 
ranged nests  of  observation,  where  they  feel 
comfortable  and  at  home,  can  observe  such 
‘acts  of  charity’  a hundred  times  a day.  Every 
time  I gently  lift  the  black  cloth,  which  pro- 
tects the  upper  glass  plate  of  the  main  nest 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  I witness  one  or  more 
of  these  lovely  scenes.  Just  now  a worker  of 
F.  Sanguinea  is  lying  immovable,  stretched  on 
her  side,  whilst  some  of  her  companions  are 


washing  her;  a sanguinea,  a fusca  and  a rubi- 
barbis  perform  this  work,  and  lick  her  care- 
fully, whilst  she  continues  immovable;  then 
they  turn  her  around  and  lick  her  just  as  care- 
fully on  the  other  side.  After  half  a minute  the 
light  which  floods  the  nest  interrupts  the  per- 
formance, and  they  flee  to  some  darker  spot, 
the  patient  soon  following  their  example.” 

Fr.  Wasmann’s  description  of  the  daily  life 
of  ants  is  such  that  if  he  did  not  constantly 
warn  us  we  should  feel  constantly  inclined  to 
say : “Surely  these  little  things  have  intelli- 
gence.” This  inclination  on  the  reader’s  part 
is  ample  proof  that  the  author  has  made  good, 
beyond  a doubt,  the  main  purpose  he  set  before 
himself  in  writing  this  comparative  study  in 
animal  psychology.  But  he  had  another  pur- 
pose in  view  and  that  also  he  has  attained,  as 
far  as  it  is  attainable,  namely,  that  what  so 
many  biologists  call  works  of  intelligence  are 
only  works  of  instinct. 

George  M.  Hayes,  ’06. 
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WRITTEN  TO  A FRIEND  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Companion  of  pleasure,  I70W  often 

My  heart,  from  this  strange  distant  throng, 
Returns  to  the  scenes  that  could  softer 
My  moods  With  their  echoing  son^ ; 

■ftoW  1 muse  on  our  Visits  tocher 
q»o  tl?c  lair  of  the  fox  or  his  mate, 

In  stormy  or  sunshiny  Weather, 

eAt  the  daWn,  or  the  ni|hf  growing  late* 

Ifhen  my  heart  With  thy  friendship  is  flooded, 
©And  my  mind  from  restraint  seems  to  fly 
«Ar\d  to  meet  thee  alone  on  the  hill-side, 
eA  Waiting  our  quarry  so  sly  ; 
ftoW  oft’  When  We  Waited  his  coming, 

©r  climbed  for  some  \Jar\tage  of  rest, 

09ere  our  hearts  in  life's  poetry  humming 
ffhe  lines  of  the  gifted  ai^d  best* 

■ptoW  We  lotfed  When  the  chase  Was  concluded, 
Ms  We  rode  throu|h  the  quaint  old  street, 
fpo  dwell  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 

Cohere  the  hills  the  bright  sui\  doth  ^reet  ; 
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©I7,  those  Were  ga^  hours,  dear  comrade, 

©And  the  rapturous  joy  they  retain, 

§l?all  pro\)e  ours  a friendship  endearing 
eAs  the  h*Hs  that  my  loOe  seeks  again* 

eAnd  When  from  life’s  care  ar\d  dissension 
ffirne  shall  cease  in  its  might, 

Cue’ll  Wander  again  o’er  the  mountain, 

$y  the  daWn  or  the  moonlight  of  night; 

Por  tho’  friends  in  the  duties  surrounding, 

In  the  joys  and  struggles  of  earth, 
fph^e  our  hearts  spoke  that  friendship  most  truly 
09hen  the  hunt  added  ^cst  to  our  mirth* 


G.  M.  Hayes,  ’06. 
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H Ui$it  to  the  Zoo. 

(Animal  Intelligence.) 


Hardly  a day  passes  without  the  publication 
of  some  new  story  of  animal  intelligence.  A 
remarkable  thing  is,  that  such  stories  are  read 
with  so  much  avidity,  though  perhaps  with 
misgiving  about  the  veracity  of  the  teller. 
Some  readers,  however,  are  only  too  prone  to 
believe  every  word  of  such  accounts,  and,  who, 
when  they  find  a listener  exclaim : “I  told  you 
so — another  proof  that  animals  have  intelli- 
gence.” 

Many  readers  indeed  are  not  to  blame.  They 
have  read,  perhaps  studied  to  some  extent, 
books  on  the  “Descent  of  Man,”  “The  Origin 
of  Species,”  and  on  “Instinct;”  and  the  con- 
clusion they  had  to  come  to  was  that  animals 
are  endowed  with  intellect. 

In  looking  over  such  treatises,  there  is  a 
thing  that  should  strike  a thoughtful  reader, 
and  that  is,  how  the  defenders  of  animal  in- 
telligence rarely  tell  their  readers  of  those  re- 
markable cases  where  animals  show  utter  lack 
of  intelligence. 

Only  a few  days  ago,  while  contemplating 
this  brief  article  for  the  Fordham  Monthly, 
I took  a walk  to  the  zoological  garden,  hoping, 
of  course,  for  some  incident  that  would  give 
matter  for  a few  thoughts.  Naturally,  I 
turned  to  the  neat  piece  of  architecture  bear- 
ing on  its  front  the  ominous  word  Primates. 
I entered  and  went  down  towards  the  end 
where  I saw  a good-sized  crowd  witnessing  the 
antics  of  some  of  our  great  Darwinian  ances- 
tors. Undoubtedly,  the  feats  were  remarkable, 


but  in  the  midst  of  the  performance  a fine 
chimpanzee  spied  a peanut  lying  just  outside 
the  grating  at  a certain  spot.  Over  he  came 
to  reach  it.  He  tried  to  get  his  hand,  I mean 
his  paw,  through  the  small  opening  in  front 
of  which  the  peanut  lay.  But,  the  opening, 
was  too  small.  He  tried  and  tried  again,  but 
could  not  get  the  paw  through.  At  length 
he  gave  up  in  despair  and  went  back  to  re- 
sume his  antics  on  the  trapeze.  Now  this  is 
the  point.  The  very  next  opening  in  the  grat- 
ing was  large  enough  for  him  to  put  his  paw 
through  and  reach  the  peanut.  The  fact  was 
as  evident  as  daylight  to  any  creature  of  in- 
telligence that  was  looking  on.  But  this  ob- 
vious means  to  an  end  never  dawned  on  the 
mind  of  the  chimpanzee.  I turned  away 
thinking:  there  is  no  mind  for  the  thought  to 
dawn  on. 

This  fact  I in  no  way  quote  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  of  animal  intelligence, 
but  merely  as  one  of  a thousand  facts  that 
defenders  of  animal  intellect  would  omit. 
They  multiply  facts  in  favor  of  their  pet 
theory — facts  that  could  easily  be  met,  one  by 
one,  by  others  equally  powerful  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  any  such  thing  as  intellect  in  ani- 
mals. In  a recent  number  of  the  American 
Messenger  there  appeared  an  excellent  article 
on  ants.  The  title  was  a whole  article  in  it- 
self, viz.,  “Animal  Intelligence,  or  Animal 
Stupidity.” 

While  returning  home  from  my  visit  to  the 
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Zoo,  I began  to  recall  in  a general  way  some 
of  Darwin’s  arguments  in  proof  of  animal 
mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  some  of  our 
scholastic  proofs  for  the  contrary  opinion.  But 
before  beginning  such  a comparison  the  first 
thing,  of  course,  to  settle  was  the  definition  of 
intelligence.  I think  that  a definition  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  ages  is  that  which  describes  in- 
telligence as  the  faculty  by  which  we  form  ab- 
stract and  universal  concepts,  and  by  which  we 
know  the  relation  of  things  and  know  that  we 
know.  It  is  again  that  faculty  by  which  we 
reason  on  things  considered  independently  of 
concrete  and  particular  cases.  I do  not  say 
that  these  are  the  only  operations  of  intellect, 
but  these  are  its  essential  characteristics,  and 
the  source  of  its  specific  achievements.  In  a 
word  this  power  of  abstraction  and  generaliza- 
tion— this  power  to  Took  beyond  objects  that 
strike  the  sense  and  see  effects  that  no  way 
appeal  to  sense  is  the  only  certain  mark  of 
intellect. 

Now,  let  it  be  said  at  the  start,  of  all  the 
arguments  which  Darwin  gives  in  his  “Descent 
of  Man”  (chap,  iii.),  where  he  expressly  treats 
of  animal  intelligence,  there  is  not  a single 
fact  that  demands  in  the  animal  a faculty 
similar  in  nature  to  the  one  I have  just  de- 
scribed. The  author  himself  must  have  felt 
some  little  misgiving,  when  in  the  same  chap- 
ter he  says:  “No  doubt,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  power  of  reason  and 
that  of  instinct.”  Precisely.  Instinct,  or  in 
other  words  a highly  developed  internal  sensi- 
tive and  cognitive  faculty  such  as  many  animals 
possess  is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  pheno- 
mena that  Darwin  recounts.  But  let  us  look 
at  a few  arguments  that  go  to  show  that  these 
remarkable  phenomena  must  be  accounted  for 


by  a material  faculty  we  call  instinct,  and 
not  by  an  immaterial  one  called  intelligence. 

(1)  As  far  as  we  can  discover  from  the 
most  ancient  records  brute  animals  have  re- 
mained in  the  very  same  fixed  condition  of 
life  in  which  we  now  find  them.  But,  if  they 
were  endowed  with  intelligence,  they  would 
have  improved  this  condition,  at  least,  when 
brought  under  the  influence  of  man,  and  would 
have  handed  on  the  improvement  to  their  off- 
spring. 

(2)  Brute  animals  have  never  invented  any 
artificial  language  for  communication  with  one 
another.  But,  if  they  had  intellect,  some  such 
method  of  intellectual  communication  would 
have  been  devised. 

(3)  Just  as  they  have  never  invented  any 
artificial  language  so  they  have  never  discov- 
ered the  use  of  a tool. 

(4)  If  they  possessed  mind  they  would  have 
some  concept  of  good  and  evil;  some  idea  even 
of  a Supreme  Being.  But  no  such  idea  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  brute  creation. 

(5)  Perhaps  there  cannot  be  found  an  argu- 
ment against  animal  intelligence  more  forcible 
than  the  fact  that  the  lowest  type  of  savage 
when  brought  into  a civilized  country,  can  be 
so  transformed  in  a few  years  that  he  seems  to 
be  hardly  different  from  the  man  who  brought 
him  into  civilization.  Nay,  more,  this  savage 
can  be  taught  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  he  in 
turn  will  teach  his  children  what  he  himself 
has  been  taught. 

But  the  case  is  wholly  changed  when  we 
come  to  an  animal  like  the  chimpanzee.  He  may 
be  captured  and  taught  a number  of  tricks. 
But  we  soon  discover  some  radical,  insuperable 
defect  in  his  nature.  We  soon  come  to  realize 
that  there  is  something  which  we  are  trying  to 
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develop  in  him,  but,  which,  we  cannot.  The 
reason  is  the  thing  we  wish  to  develop  is  not 
there:  the  thing  is  mind. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can, there  is  a delightful  article  by  Professor 
Garner  recounting  his  experiments  with  a pet 
chimpanzee.  We  expect  very  much  from  the 
article,  and  we  read  on  with  almost  bated 
breath.  Professor  Garner  may  possibly,  we 
think,  as  we  read,  be  on  the  eve  of  seeing  the 


light  of  reason  in  his  dear  pet’s  eye : But,  lo ! 
the  morning  dawns;  another  chimpanzee  hap- 
pens to  appear  and  the  Professor’s  pet  sud- 
denly vanishes — in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
wild.  We  lay  down  the  North  American  for  a 
moment  and  sympathize  with  the  Professor, 
and  some  old  line  like  this  comes  back  to  mem- 
ory: “I  never  loved  a dear  gazelle,”  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

Owen  S.  Tierney,  ’06. 
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Wo  Constancy. 

0 @onstancy  I Within  tby  clasping  arms 
Grainst  vain  illusion  s tempting  lair 

0f  phantoms,  wbims  sophistic,  fading  charms, 

$ would  tbat  ^ mipbt  rest  for  e er. 

Sapncious  youtb  ! W|?at  sad  boars  will  arise 
Pore  tbose  to  6onceniration  blind  ? 

Bost  l^now  that  ’oft  neatly  some  invitmp  pulse 
0 world  of  woe  we  often  find. 

Wbat  is  tb>is  0onstancy  t t?at  youtb  so  needs 
^o  cbanpe  life  s vacillating  view  V 

’^is  love  uncbanpinp  to  "t t?e  first  sown  seeds, 

^,s  perseverance  lonp  and  true. 


TOld  years  of  toil,  should  restless  prow  t b>e  strife, 
some  soft  shadow  of  content, 
bet  not  t bis  soul  undisciplined  in  life, 

0n  fancies  frail  alone  be  bent. 


J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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n fiasco  of  Inference. 


“Well,  Watson,”  said  Sherlock  Holmes  as  lie 
tossed  the  paper  upon  the  table,  “what  do  you 
make  of  this?” 

I unfolded  the  scented  note,  held  it  to  the 
light  to  look  for  a watermark  or  other  distin- 
guishing sign,  and  failing  to  find  any,  straight- 
ened it  out  on  the  table  and  read  it : 

“ Dear  Marion:  He  grows  more  and  more  intol- 
erable every  day.  I am  determined  that  the  annoy- 
ances and  humiliations  to  which  he  subjects  me 
shall  end  forever.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me 
that  he  is  regarded  well  by  every  one  else;  I am  too 
personally  affected  to  be  deterred  by  any  public 
good.  He  distrusts  me,  and  if  I were  to  attempt 
to  carry  out  my  intentions  alone  I feel  that  I 
should  fail.  He  loves  you,  however,  and  you  your- 
self have  told  me  that  you  share  my  sentiments  in 
his  regard.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  you 
to  lure  him  to  the  lonely  swamp  just  outside  the 
village,  for  we  know,  from  that  last  adventure  of 
yours,  that  he  would  follow  you  anywhere.  Once 
there,  I can  join  you  and  shoot  him  unawares.  It 
will  not  be  a difficult  matter  to  dispose  of  the  body 
there  in  one  of  the  numerous  bog-holes,  so  the 
authorities  will  have  nothing  to  concern  themselves 
with,  as  they  did  last  year  when  we  did  away  with 
Sir  Charles.  Let  me  know  at  once  if  you  can  get 
him  to  the  swamp  about  eight  Thursday  night  and 
I shall  be  there  prepared.  Annette.” 

As  I finished  the  damning  paper,  with  lips 
blanched  at  the  cold-blooded  villainy  of  it  all, 
I glanced  over  at  Holmes.  He  was  tilted  back 
in  his  easy-chair,  apparently  oblivious  to  every- 
thing but  the  blue  clouds  that  were  rising  from 
his  meerschaum. 

He  blew  a final  whiff  to  the  ceiling,  and  re- 
moved the  pipe  from  his  mouth.  “Well,  what 
do  you  make  of  it,  Doctor?”  he  repeated. 


“Make  of  it?  Make  of  it?”  I exclaimed. 
“Great  Heavens,  Holmes,  how  can  you  sit  there 
while  you  are  in  possession  of  this  awful  docu- 
ment ? Have  you  done  everything  in  your  pow- 
er to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  crime?” 

“Softly,  Watson,  softly,”  he  drawled.  “Do 
not  excite  yourself  without  cause  I beg.  Tell 
me  just  what  you  think  of  the  contents  of  that 
note.” 

“It  is  only  too  fearfully  plain,”  I replied. 
“This  girl,  for  the  handwriting  shows  that  she 
must  be  young,  as  well  as  refined  superficially, 
at  least,  has  come  to  hate  the  man  mentioned  in 
the  letter.  Her  instincts  are  criminal,  and  with 
the  greatest  coolness  she  has  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy him.  The  Marion,  to  whom  the  paper  is 
addressed,  is  evidently  as  culpable  and  cap- 
able of  betraying  the  man  who  loves  her.  He  is 
to  be  decoyed  to  the  swamp  designated  and 
there  shot  down.  God  1 that  a woman  could 
think  of  such  a deed  1” 

“Come  now,  Watson,  that’s  splendid.  You 
are  progressing.  You  notice,  Doctor,  that 
every  time  you  answer  a question  of  mine  with 
any  intelligence,  I remark  upon  your  progress.” 

I fairly  glowed  with  suppressed  delight,  for 
this  was  indeed  high  praise,  coming,  as  it  did, 
from  the  foremost  analytical  mind  of  England. 
“Very  kind  of  you,  Holmes,  I’m  sure.  But, 
what  do  you  gather  further  from  the  letter?” 
I inquired. 

“Watson,  we  have  come  across  the  most  fiend- 
ish and  terrible  complication  that  human  in- 
genuity ever  conceived.” 
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Now,  there  was  really  no  need  for  him  to  tell 
me  that.  They  all  were  till  the  next  one  ap- 
peared. But  I held  my  peace  and  he  went 
on. 

“I  suppose  you  are  wondering  how  I hap- 
pened to  obtain  this  interesting  little  paper. 
I may  say  that  the  manner  in  which  I obtained 
it  was  extraordinary — the  happiest  sort  of 
chance,  in  fact.  Perhaps  I told  you  that  I was 
engaged  in  that  little  affair_  of  the  ‘Missing 
Link’  two  days  ago.  I was  obliged  to  hunt 
through  all  the  waste  paper  barrels  in  the  city 
to  discover  a mutilated  copy  of  the  third  edi- 
tion of  last  Saturday’s  Times.  In  the  very 
place  where  I found  the  object  of  ray  search,  I 
ran  across  this  paper  which  seems  to  affect  you 
so  strongly.” 

“Wonderful,”  I exclaimed. 

“Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  Watson,  a mere  baga- 
telle, compared  with  some  of  the  more  serious 
problems  which  I have  successfully  solved. 
But  you  ask  me  what  I think  of  the  letter.  In 
the  first  place,  as  you  yourself  observed,  the 
writer  is  young  and  is  somewhat  hardened  in 
crime.  In  addition,  she  is  very  careful  of  her 
personal  appearance,  and  last,  but  not  least,  is 
an  American  from  New  York.” 

“This  is  too  much,  Holmes.  How  can  you 
possibly  deduce  all  that  from  a mere  sheet  of 
writing?”  I asked  incredulously. 

“I  suppose  I must  always  explain  the  sim- 
plest things  to  you,  Watson.  You  are  oblivious 
to  the  finer  points  of  reasoning.  If  you  will 
only  glance  at  the  outside  of  the  paper,  just 
below  the  crease  you  will  notice  the  imprint  of 
a fingernail.  It  is  such  as  only  a well-trimmed 
nail  could  make.  Now,  the  most  casual  ob- 
servation of  your  acquaintances  should  convince 
you  that  a well-trimmed  nail  is  an  unfailing 


mark  of  those  who  are  scrupulously  careful  of 
their  personal  appearance.” 

“Magnificent,”  I exclaimed.  “But,  Holmes, 
how  do  you  know  that  the  imprint  is  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter?” 

“Who  else  but  the  writer  of  the  letter  would 
crease  it,  and  how  could  that  mark  be  made, 
in  any  other  way  ? Besides,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  facts  in  the  case  are  always  obliged  to 
fit  themselves  to  my  theories.” 

“But,  admitting  that  you  are  right  in  this 
particular,  how  do  you  ever  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  writer  is  an  American  from 
New  York?” 

Holmes  looked  at  me  a moment  with  a pitv- 
ing  smile,  but  restrained  the  sarcastic  reply 
which  was  hovering  on  his  lips,  and  patiently 
explained. 

“I  found  the  letter  in  a London  alley.  Now, 
no  one  is  foolish  enough  to  put  it  there  if  some 
other  place  would  be  more  convenient.  There- 
fore, the  ‘village’  referred  to  is  simply  Lon- 
don. It  does  not  take  much  reflection  to  realize 
that  only  an  American  from  the  city  which  is 
jealous  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  largest 
in  the  world,  would  speak  so  disparagingly  of 
our  metropolis.” 

I could  only  sit  in  astounded  admiration  at 
the  wonderful  acumen  of  this  reply. 

“Three  facts,”  continued  Holmes,  “convince 
me  that  the  victim  of  this  plot  is  a person 
high  up  in  the  peerage,  perhaps  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  for  all  we  know.  If  you  will 
read  the  paper  again,  you  will  see  that  ‘he  is 
regarded  well  by  everyone,’  and  that  his  life 
affects  ‘the  public  good.’  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  the  writer  is  accustomed  to  move  in  high 
circles,  because  the  last  one  she  murdered,  is 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  ‘Sir  Charles.’  Pass 
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me  that  yellow-covered  book  above  you,  Wat- 
son, and  I will  soon  tell  you  who  the  unfortu- 
nate Sir  Charles  was.  It  is  simply  a record  of 
the  deaths  in  London  for  the  past  two  years. 
Let  me  see.  ‘Charles.’  ‘Sir  Charles  Gilhooiey, 
October  4,  ....  appendicitis.’  ‘Sir  Charles 
Manton,  December  7,  ....  mumps.’  Noth- 
ing yet,  Watson.  Ah,  here  we  have  it.  Sir 
Charles  Tavernay,  December  21,  ....  killed  by 
shot  inflicted  by  parties  unknown.’  We  have 
something  more  definite  than  a clue  now,  Wat- 
son. We  have  as  pretty  a chain  of  evidence  as 
one  could  ask  for.  To  make  doubly  sure  that 
I am  on  the  right  track  I have  sent  word  to 
one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  to  meet  me  here 
to-night.  He  knows  more  about  the  inside  life 
of  political  circles  than  any  other  man  in  Eng- 
land. Through  him  I hope  to  find  out  the 
identity  of  this  Annette.  If  I am  not  mistaken 
that  is  his  cab  we  hear  rattling  up  the  street.” 

“Did  it  ever  strike  you  as  curious,  Holmes,” 
I said,  “that  whenever  we  arrive  at  the  point  in 
our  conversation  where  a certain  person  is  men- 
tioned the  person  himself  invariably  appears 
upon  the  scene  a few  seconds  later?” 

“Now,  that  you  mention  it,  my  dear  Wat- 
son,” returned  Holmes,  “I  have  remarked  that 
fact  several  times.  While  it  might  be  nothing 
more  than  a curious  coincidence,  I imagine  that 
an  estimable  friend  of  mine  named  Doyle  is  in 
a large  degree  responsible.” 

“Doyle?”  I asked,  puzzled.  “Who  is  he?  I 
never  heard  you  mention  him  before.” 

“Why,  I thought,  of  course,  that  you  knew 
him,”  replied  Holmes,  “for  I know  that  he 
speaks  of  you  frequently  and  in  the  highest 
terms.” 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a rap  on  the  door 
and  the  Under  Secretary,  for  naturally  it  was 
he,  entered  the  room. 


“Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  I presume  ?”  he 
asked. 

“At  your  service,”  replied  Holmes. 

“I  only  received  your  message  a short  while 
ago,  and  realizing  that  it  must  be  something 
urgent  which  caused  you  to  send  for  me  I came 
at  once.” 

“Watson,  place  a chair  for  the  gentleman.  I 
shall  not  detain  you  long,”  resumed  Holmes, 
turning  to  our  visitor,  “but  only  ask  you  for 
some  information  which  I know  you  can  answer 
if  anyone  can.  You  have  a remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  workings  of  our  great  polit- 
ical machine,  and  I turn  to  you  for  help  in  a 
matter  upon  which  I am  at  present  engaged.” 

“I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  tell  you  any- 
thing I can,”  replied  the  Under  Secretary,  “but 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  violate  any  State- 
secret  which  has  been  reposed  in  me.” 

“Reassure  yourself,”  said  Holmes,  “all  I 
wish  to  know  is  the  name  of  the  public  official 
who  has  been  rather  friendly  with  someone 
named  Annette,  but  is  now  at  odds  with  her, 
and  in  love  with  a woman  whose  first  name  is 
Marion.” 

The  Undersecretary  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair  once  or  twice  before  replying,  but  short- 
ly shook  his  head. 

“As  you  say,  I am  tolerably  conversant  with 
the  private  life  of  many  of  our  public  men, 
but  I know  of  no  one  to  whom  the  facts  you 
have  just  mentioned  apply.” 

Holmes  frowned  at  this,  but  recollecting 
himself,  he  smiled  as  he  rose,  “Well,  I suppose 
I must  work  this  little  problem  out  without  the 
assistance  I expected.  However,  I am  grateful 
to  you  for  the  pains  to  which  you  have  put 
yourself,  and  hope  that  I shall  sometime  have 
an  opportunity  to  repay  you,”  and  with  this  he 
bowed  him  to  the  door. 
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****** 

“Well,  Watson,”  said  Holmes,  as  he  entered 
my  room  the  next  evening,  “are  you  anxious 
to  see  this  little  affair  through  to  the  end  ?” 

“I  should  say  so,”  I cried  springing  up. 
“What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?” 

“I  had  hoped  that  you  would  accompany  me 
to-night  to  spring  a little  surprise  on  our  enter- 
prising friend  Annette,  but  I fear  that  the 
needs  of  the  two  patients  who  followed  me  up 
the  steps,  will  demand  your  attention  this  even- 
ing.” 

“Bother  the  patients,”  said  I,  “I  can  attend 
to  them  in  the  morning.” 

“Very  well,  then,  Watson,  I have  a cab  at  the 
door  and  as  we  are  approaching  the  rendezvous, 
I will  tell  you  exactly  what  we  are  to  do.” 
And  he  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  as 
I donned  my  coat  and  hat. 

“Where  are  we  going?”  I asked  as  we  stepped 
into  the  carriage. 

“To  the  swamp  mentioned  in  the  letter  I 
showed  you  last  night.  This  is  the  evening  set 
for  the  murder,”  replied  Holmes  in  a matter- 
of-fact  voice. 

“How  do  you  know?  There  was  no  date  to 
reckon  by.” 

“As  if  so  trivial  an  omission  could  affect  my 
knowledge.  If  you  will  recollect,  Watson,  that 
there  was  a heavy  rainstorm  last  Saturday 
night,  and  add  to  that  the  fact  that  I found 
this  paper  in  an  alley  exposed  to  the  rain  Sun- 
day afternoon  with  no  sign  of  exposure  to  the 
elements,  it  should  not  require  much  reflection 
to  convince  you  that  the  paper  was  deposited 
there  last  Sunday  morning.  Hence  the  Thurs- 
day  referred  to  can  only  be  to-day.” 

“Exactly.”  I returned  surprised  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  difficulty.  “And  have  you  found 
the  swamp  indicated?” 


“I  went  all  over  it  this  afternoon.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  spot  to  be  selected  for  a crime 
of  the  nature  of  the  present  one.  But,  take 
this,  we  may  have  need  of  it,”  and  Holmes 
handed  me  a loaded  revolver  which  glittered  in 
the  darkness. 

“Do  you  suppose  that  two  women  are  as 
dangerous  as  all  that  to  two  prepared  men?”  I 
asked  banteringly. 

“Perhaps  not,”  replied  Holmes,  drily,  “but 
you  must  remember  that  they  will  be  armed 
and  might  accidently  forget  to  aim  at  us.  But, 
it  is  wisest  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  for  a 
cab  might  attract  too  much  attention.”  And 
he  called  to  the  driver  who  slowed  up  and  al- 
lowed us  to  alight. 

The  suburb  where  we  found  ourselves  was 
but  sparsely  settled,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
life  on  the  lonely  road.  Holmes  led  the  way 
silentlv,  with  long  swinging  strides,  his  chin 
sunk  upon  his  chest,  and  hands  crossed  behind 
his  back.  At  last  he  turned  aside  from  the 
road  and  leaping  over  the  low  stone  fence,  pro- 
ceeded across  a hilly  pasture.  At  last  he 
stopped  and  dropped  upon  the  ground  behind 
a solitary  boulder. 

“Here  we  are,  Watson.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  spot  ?” 

I looked  about  me.  A rise  in  the  ground  hid 
the  road  which  we  had  just  left.  To  the  right 
was  a clump  of  trees,  nearly  leafless  and  sway- 
ing with  the  chilly  October  wind.  Directly  be- 
low and  stretching  away  till  it  faded  in  the 
overhanging  mist  was  the  blackness  of  the 
swamp. 

As  I was  about  to  reply,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a peal  of  laughter,  and  the  barking 
of  a dog. 

Then,  for  the  sound  carried  far  in  the  soli- 
tary stillness  of  the  place,  a voice  cried : 
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“Wait  a moment,  Marion,  we  can  walk  to- 
gether now.” 

Holmes’  brow  contracted  in  a frown,  and  he 
turned  and  said,  “Watson,  something  is  wrong. 
Matters  are  not  developing  as  I expected.  We 
must  be  more  than  ever  on  our  guard.  The 
criminals  may  have  changed  their  plans.” 

All  this  while  the  dog  had  been  carrying  on 
a furious  yelping,  and  the  sound  gradually 
came  nearer  and  nearer. 

The  blackness  of  the  mist,  which  was  so 
dense  that  we  could  hardly  see  each  other,  hid 
the  speakers  from  our  view,  but  the  voices  were 
perfectly  audible. 

“Have  you  the  gun,  Annette?” 

“Yes,  Marion,  but  he  seems  so  defenseless 
that  I hate  to  pull  the  trigger.” 

“My  God ! Watson,”  said  Holmes,  springing 
up.  “They  must  have  drugged  the  poor  victim, 
and  he  has  been  here  all  the  while.  Quick  be- 
fore she  repents  of  her  soft-heartedness.”  and 
jumping  to  his  feet,  Holmes  dashed  toward  the 
spot. 

“Throw  up  your  hands  or  I fire,”  he  ordered 
as  the  figures  of  the  girls  loomed  up  through 
the  mist. 

They  gave  a frightened  scream  and  drew  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection. 

“Where  is  the  victim  of  your  villainous 
scheme?”  Holmes  demanded,  drawing  back 
from  the  snarling  cur  which  was  frantically 
tugging  at  its  chain  in  a furious  attempt  to  get 
at  him. 

“I — I don’t  quite — don’t  quite  understand 
you,  sir,”  replied  the  taller  of  the  two  tremu- 
lously. 

“Where  is  the  man  you  lured  here  to  mur- 
der?” he  repeated  sternly. 

The  younger  girl  turned  to  her  companion 
and  gasped  out,  “Oh,  Annette,  we  are  in  the 
power  of  a maniac.” 


I had  been  moving  about  in  a vain  attempt 
to  discover  the  man,  but  I found  no  trace  with- 
in a radius  of  ten  yards,  and  returned  to 
Holmes. 

“I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
Holmes,”  I said,  “there  is  no  one  else  near 
here.” 

“Oh,  sir,”  cried  the  younger  girl,  piteously, 
“if  you  have  any  spark  of  honor  in  you  pro- 
tect us  from  your  companion.” 

“I  assure  you,  that  if  you  are  doing  no  harm 
yourselves,  you  are  perfectly  safe  from  us.  The 
gentleman  with  me  is  Sherlock  Holmes,”  I re- 
plied. 

“Sherlock  Holmes,  the  detective?”  the  girl 
asked,  with  a little  more  confidence. 

“The  same,”  said  I. 

“Now,  that  you  are  satisfied  as  to  my  iden- 
tity, I wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  en- 
lighten me  on  a few  points,”  said  Holmes, 
interrupting. 

“What  do  you  wish  to  know  ?”  said  the  taller 
girl,  asserting  herself. 

“You  wrote  a letter  to  your  friend  Marion, 
which  is  the  name  of  your  companion,  I pre- 
sume. Who  was  the  man  whom  you  asked  her 
assistance  in  murdering?” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  a moment  sus- 
piciously, but  Marion  broke  in  at  this: 

“I  see  it  all,  Annette,”  she  said,  with  a little 
laugh.  “He  found  that  letter  you  sent  me 
which  I lost.  Don’t  your  remember  you  didn’t 
mention  Tom’s  name  in  the  letter,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  with  his  wonderful  astuteness,”  and 
she  laughed  outright,  “inferred  that  we  were 
concocting  a dark  plot  to  murder  some  man.” 

“Is  that  true?”  said  Annette,  turning  to 
Holmes. 

“Substantially,  yes,”  said  Holmes. 

“I  thought  a great  detective  would  have 
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better  sense  than  that.  My  dog,  Tom,  here,  has 
been  annoying  me  for  some  time.  I couldn’t 
do  away  with  him  openly,  for  my  people  regard 
his  as  a public  benefit,  because  he  is  a splendid 
watch  dog.  So  I wrote  to  Marion,  my  friend, 
and  asked  her  assistance  in  getting  rid  of  him. 
Are  you  satisfied,  now?” 

“But  who  was  Sir  Charles?”  said  Holmes, 
seeking  for  a loophole  of  escape. 

They  both  laughed  at  this,  and  Marion  re- 
plied. 

“Sir  Charles  was  an  old  cat  of  mine  which 
had  survived  his  usefulness  and  his  eyesight, 
so  we  thought  it  most  merciful  to  put  him 
out  of  his  misery.” 

“Ladies,”  said  Holmes,  abruptly,  “may  we 
have  the  honor  of  escorting  you  to  the  high- 
road ?”  and  he  replaced  his  weapon. 

“But,  are  we  to  have  our  trouble  for  our 
pains?”  inquired  Marion.  “That  horrid  dog 
is  still  as  obnoxious  as  he  was  before  he  became 
such  a source  of  solicitude  to  our  great 
detective.” 

“May  I trespass  upon  your  kindness  to  the 


extent  of  removing  the  cause  of  my  greatest 
fiasco  myself?”  asked  Holmes,  almost  eagerly. 

“If  you  would  only  be  so  kind,”  returned 
Annette. 

Holmes  took  the  chain  and  dragged  the  pro- 
testing dog  away  through  the  mist.  Five  shots 
rang  out  in  quick  succession,  and  Holmes  re- 
turned wiping  the  gun  with  his  handkerchief. 

“Now,  you  may  take  us  home,”  said  Marion. 
And  Holmes  meekly  obeyed. 

****** 

“Watson,”  and  Holmes  turned  to  me  as  we 
were  driving  back  to  our  rooms,  “Watson,  if 
you  ever  breathe  this  to  a soul.  I'll  join 
Moriarty’s  crew  and  have  your  life.” 

“Oh,  but  Holmes,”  I said,  fairly  convulsed 
with  silent  laughter,  “how  do  you  ever  expect 
me  to  keep  such  a beautiful  joke  to  myself?” 

“Well,  if  anything  like  this  ever  happens 
again,”  said  Holmes,  moodily,  “I’ll  forsake  my 
chosen  profession  and  enter  something  less  in- 
tellectual— landscape  gardening,  for  instance,” 
and  he  proceeded  to  fill  his  pipe. 

Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 
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FOOTBALL. 

Much  agitation  has  been  caused  during  the 
recent  football  season,  not  only  among  the  devo- 
tees of  the  game,  but  also  among  the  general 
public,  influenced  by  such  sensational  reports 
of  the  brutalities  practiced  in  the  game  as  were 
almost  daily  printed  even  in  some  of  our  most 
conservative  newspapers.  Many  of  those  who 
condemn  the  game  have  never  witnessed  twenty- 
two  doughty  men,  examples  of  physical  perfec- 
tion and  mental  alertness,  giving  an  exhibition 
of  the  pluck  and  strength  of  college  men.  It  is 
a grand  sight,  and  one  that  cannot  be  easily 
erased  from  the  memory.  Yes;  some  people 
would  do  away  with  this,  because  some  brutality 
has  been  apparent  in  a few  contests.  They 
would  abolish  something  good  in  itself  on  ac- 
count of  some  slight  abuses.  All  the  unpleas- 
ant features  could  be  obliterated  by  a few  sim- 
ple changes  in  the  rules,  which  would  not  re- 
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quire  any  wonderful  amount  of  reasoning. 
Heavy  penalties  and  the  stringent  imposition 
of  the  same  would  prove  of  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. 

The  people  demand  football,  and  will  have  it. 
The  American  colleges  have  spent  many  years 
trying  to  build  up  a game  that  would  appeal  to 
the  American  character.  This  game  they  have 
found  in  the  game  under  discussion.  In  it 
are  displayed  all  the  opportunities  for  the 
showing  of  that  essentially  American  quality, 
a healthy  mind  in  a healthy  body.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  American  boy  has  taken 
so  naturally  to  the  game.  His  virility  and  love 
of  the  strenuous  urged  him  to  use  his  strength 
in  that  direction.  Some  few  reformers  may 
think  that  they  have  the  power  to  stamp  out 
the  sport.  Let  them  try  to  and  see  how  suc- 
cessful they  shall  be.  For  a couple  of  years 
there  may  be  no  great  matches,  or,  in  fact,  there 
may  not  be  any  games  at  all.  However,  in  a 
short  time,  this  game,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
American,  will  again  resume  its  place,  purged 
of  all  its  unpleasant  points,  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans,  for  no  other  fall  pastime  can  ever 
be  able  to  usurp  its  position. 

Head  the  names  of  the  people  present  at  some 
of  the  important  contests  during  the  recent  sea- 
son. Many  public  officials  and  State  digni- 
taries appear  upon  the  lists.  Are  these  the 
men  to  lend  their  sympathies  to  anything  that 
is  not  for  the  elevation  of  manhood?  When 
such  men  as  President  Eoosevelt  are  enthusiasts 
of  the  game,  what  right  has  any  bookworm  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  a sport  that  makes  for 
the  pleasure  and  the  healthfulness  of  Young 
America.  Because  some  men,  or,  rather,  boys, 
physically  incapable  of  any  extraordinary  exer- 
tion, have  lost  their  lives  through  their  own 


folly  in  entering  the  games,  these  pedants  cry 
out  in  a loud  voice  against  the  sport.  There  are 
many  things  worse  than  football  which  the 
youth  of  this  country  could  indulge  in,  and  they 
will  do  the  former  if  you  deprive  them  of  the 
latter. 

In  many  colleges,  were  it  not  for  the  game 
in  question,  no  athletic  sport  whatsoever  could 
be  supported.  We  know  from  the  reports  from 
other  colleges  that  the  profits  derived  from 
football  games  not  only  help  support  athletics, 
but  are  absolutely  necessary  to  their  mainten- 
ance. 

Lives  are  lost  in  all  other  games  as  well  as 
in  football,  and  on  a far  greater  scale.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
game  while  the  season  is  on,  the  amount  of 
deaths  entailed  is  a very  small  portion  of  the 
participants.  Equestrianism  and  aquatics  far 
exceed,  the  popular  college  game  in  casualties, 
though  the  number  of  people  who  engage  in 
the  former  are  but  few  when  compared  with  the 
number  who  engage  in  football. 

However,  football  should  be  confined  to  ma- 
tured men,  well  developed  and  trained.  They 
alone  can  stand  the  gruelling  which  the  vigor 
of  the  game  demands.  No  young  boy  should 
indulge  in  it.  His  frame  is  not  strong  enough 
nor  equal  to  the  task.  Moreover,  he  has  not  the 
foresight  nor  perception  to  understand  how 
necessary  systematic  and  thorough  training  is 
to  the  football  player.  He  neglects  to  take  the 
proper  care  of  himself,  and  so  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  undergo  the  strain  which  the  game  re- 
quires his  physical  and  mental  make-up  falls 
far  short  of  the  proper  condition.  Thus  he  is 
exposed  to  any  sudden  knock,  and  to  this  we 
must  assign  a large  portion  of  the  accidents 
that  occur. 
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DR.  DOUGLAS  HYDE. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  lectured  in  the  College 
Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  December  13th,  1905, 
before  a gathering  which  elicited  from  the  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  the  exclamation:  “What  a 
splendid  audience  you  have  !” 

Dr.  Hyde  was  introduced  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Mc- 
Donough, Albany,  in  a happy  speech,  who  was 
previously  presented  in  a brief  address  by  the 
President,  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  in  a more 
than  usually  eloquent,  learned  and  graceful  ad- 
dress proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hyde.. 

Dr.  Hyde,  in  as  far  as  he  has  revealed  him- 
self to  a foreign  people  in  his  lectures,  his 
methods  and  manners  is  to  Irishmen,  English- 
men and  Americans  a man  apart,  an  unique 
personality.  A man  of  exquisite  refinement 
and  of  the  highest  scholarly  attainments,  he  is 
yet  a type  neither  of  the  English-Irishman  who 
occasionally  lecture  upon  our  platforms,  and 
who  under  the  solvent  of  English  manners  have 
lost,  for  better  or  worse,  a large  share  of  their 
national  individuality,  but  from  head  to  foot 
Dr.  Hyde  is  an  out  and  out  Irish  Irishman, 
speaking  his  native  language,  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  his  race  and  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever that  an  Irishman  is  best  when  he  is  him- 
self, and  not  a tawdry  imitation  of  English- 
man, Scotchman  or  American.  A striking 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Hyde,  and  one  which  can- 
not fail  to  impress  itself  upon  the  unprejudiced 
observer,  is  his  intense  earnestness,  his  simple, 
straightforward,  uncompromising  assertion  of 
the  faith  he  has  in  the  mission  to  which  he  is 
devoting  his  life.  Dr.  Hyde  can  have  no  selfish 
aim  in  the  work  he  has  undertaken  of  building 
up  an  Irish  Ireland.  He  is  a man  of  some 
worldly  means.  The  proceeds  of  his  lectures 
will  be  devoted  to  founding  schools  for  the 


training  of  teachers  of  the  Gaelic  language.  He 
is  not  a politician.  Yet  so  far  from  being  op- 
posed to  aims  and  purposes  of  the  National 
party  that  his  endeavors,  so  far  forth  as  they 
arc  successful,  will  dig  at  the  roots,  and  water 
and  nourish  at  their  very  source  the  growth  of 
Irish  national  aspirations.  Dr.  Hyde  is  not 
directly  engaged  in  the  industrial  movement, 
yet  indirectly  the  renascence  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage means  also  the  renascence  of  Irish  man- 
ufacture. For  an  Irishman,  who  clothes  his 
thoughts  in  the  Irish  language  will  be  predis- 
posed to  clothe  his  limbs  also  in  the  paoducts  of 
Irish  factories.  Admirable  is  Dr.  Hyde’s  moral 
courage  in  asserting,  in  the  face  of  a contemptu- 
ous opposition,  the  beauty  of  his  native  tongue 
and  native  customs,  and  in  investing  both  with 
that  sense  of  dignity  and  worth  which  hereto- 
fore the  youth  of  Ireland  did  not  appreciate  at 
their  true  value,  frightened  off,  as  they  were,  by 
the  unaccountable  obsession  of  the  sneering, 
leering  demon  of  Anglicization. 


1905—1906. 

It  seems  but  a few  days  ago  that  we  renewed 
our  acquaintanceship  with  Fordham  and  her 
students  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  now  we  are 
about  to  separate  again  to  share  the  joys  of 
Yule-tide  with  those  who  are  of  necessity  dear- 
est to  us.  Many  will  be  the  tales  that  the  stu- 
dents will  carry  home  with  them  concerning  the 
events  at  Fordham  since  September.  Every 
one  will  find  something  different  to  tell  about 
our  Alma  Mater’s  affairs.  Each  will  report 
what  appeals  peculiarly  to  his  own  nature,  but 
all  will  have  to  relate  of  the  successful  begin- 
ning of  a new  epoch  in  the  college’s  history. 
We  should  say  university.  The  professional 
schools  have  thrown  open  their  doors,  which 
have  become  the  portals  for  men  whose  charac- 
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ters  promise  to  do  nothing  but  reflect  credit  on 
their  university  courses  in  the  future.  They 
are  few,  but  they  are  the  few  we  like  to  have. 
Men  of  tried  honor,  and  indefatigable  industry, 
and  when  these  two  go  hand  in  hand  there  is 
nothing  but  success  in  store  for  their  possessor. 

In  our  pride  in  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools 
we  must  not  forget  our  new  students  in  the 
other  branches.  True,  we  have  not  received 
many  new  members  in  the  regular  college 
classes,  but  the  men  that  have  entered  the  pre- 
paratory department  are  admirably  adapted  to 
take  the  place  of  the  upper  classmen  when  the 
latter  graduate. 

Another  portent  of  future  glory  is  the  class 
spirit,  and  consequently  the  college  spirit,  that 
has  been  aroused  during  the  past  months.  More 
healthy  rivalry  has  sprung  up  between  the  re- 
spective classes,  which,  of  course,  tends  to  pro- 
duce greater  respect  and  love  for  Alma  Mater. 
This  has  been  noticed  on  several  occasions,  when 
the  various  classes  held  general  assemblies.  It 
has  resulted  in  many  good  changes  in  the  stu- 
dents’ associations.  Constitutions  have  been 
revised  or  changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  day,  and  more  businesslike  organ- 
izations have  been  the  result. 

Our  prowess  on  the  gridiron  was  remarkable. 
Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
season  was  started,  the  management  and  play- 
ers deserve  more  than  praise  for  their  zeal  in 
uplifting  the  fame  of  Fordham  in  this  branch 
of  athletics.  The  men  were  light  and  novices 
at  the  games;  their  opponents  heavier  and  vet- 
erans. Local  as  well  as  outside  newspapers 
were  forced  to  laud  them  for  their  work.  Only 
two  games  were  lost,  and  in  those  games  the 
superior  weight  of  their  opponents  was  even  too 
much  for  the  grit  of  our  eleven.  Fordham 
pluck  and  manliness  was  evinced  in  all  the 


frays.  The  Monthly,  as  the  representative  of 
the  students  at  large,  extends  most  fervent  con- 
gratulations to  all  those  men  who  deprived 
themselves  in  many  ways  to  bring  about  the 
good  result, 

COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  IN  THE  PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF  ANTS  AND  OF  HIGHER 
ANIMALS. 

Father  Eric  Wasmann  has  made  a world-wide 
reputation  for  himself  as  a specialist  in  biology. 
Those  who  read  his  latest  book,  “Comparative 
Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Ants  and  of  Higher 
Animals,”  will  conclude  that  the  reputation  has 
been  well  earned.  We  may  say  in  brief  that 
the  special  object  of  the  book  is  to  prove  the 
supremacy  of  the  ant  over  all  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  what  evolutionists  call  “intelligence.” 
This  supremacy  is  admirably  and  charmingly 
shown  by  numerous  facts  drawn  from  Fr.  Vas- 
mann’s  own  observations.  Indeed,  the  book 
reads  like  one  of  “the  fairy  tales  of  science.” 
But  then  the  writer  is  more  than  a chronicler, 
more  than  an  observer, — he  is  a psychologist; 
and  he  shows  how  in  explaining  these  wonder- 
ful phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  is 
no  need  of  admitting  in  ant  or  ape  the  gift 
which  makes  man  “The  roof  and  crown  of 
things.” 

Evolutionists  for  the  sake  of  their  theory 
magnify  in  every  possible  way  the  “intelligence” 
of  the  ape.  After  reading  Fr.  Wasmann’s  book 
we  feel  like  saying,  “the  ape  isn’t  in  it.”  But 
there  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  this  point  as 
it  is  treated  at  some  length  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Monthly,  and  with  quotations 
from  Fr.  Wasmann’s  own  book. 

In  writing  this  work  the  author  had  an  ethi- 
cal end  in  view  and  one  of  far  reaching  import- 
ance in  these  days.  From  the  days  of  Darwin 
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there  has  been  going  on  a process  of  ‘diumaniz- 
ing”  the  brute,  that  is,  of  raising  the  brute 
closer  up  to  man’s  position  in  the  scale  of  being. 
“But,”  says  Fr.  Wasmann,  “the  humanization  of 
the  brute  brings  with  it  the  brutalization  of 
man.”  This  is  a winged  word.  There  is  in 
it  a great  deep  truth  on  which  a volume  might 
be  written.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  the 
spread  of  evolution  we  see  what  may  be  called 
the  descent  of  man  from  his  high  ideas  of  moral 
obligation. 

Some  seem  to  imagine  that  the  days  of  evolu- 
tion are  over.  Why ! the  whole  system  of  mod- 
ern philosophy  is  permeated  with  it.  We  can 
hardly  come  across  a popular  scientific  book 
or  lecture  that  does  not  take  the  whole  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  as  an  established  fact  about 
which  there  is  no  longer  any  controversy.  I 
believe  that  our  best  scientists  are  beginning  to 
look  upon  it  as  a hypothesis  without  any 
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scientific  basis  whatever.  But  it  has  done  its 
work.  It  has  got  into  our  literature,  and  our 
bourgeois  scientists  are  as  firm  believers  in  it 
as  ever. 

The  only  regret  that  we  can  have  about 
Fr.  Wasmann’s  book  is  that  it  did  not  appear 
forty  years  ago.  However,  there  is  still  plen- 
ty of  good  work  for  it  to  accomplish.  It 
furnishes  the  Catholic  with  a clean-cut  argu- 
ment against  Evolutionists  that  is  easily  un- 
derstood and  hard  to  get  away  from.  We 
need  more  books  of  this  kind  written  by 
men  like  Fr.  Wasmann,  who  can  speak  with 
supreme  authority  on  scientific  subjects  and  at 
the  same  time  never  vary  a hair’s  breadth  from 
the  principles  of  sound  Christian  philosophy. 

The  translation  is  in  good,  smooth  English, 
and  the  press  work  is  everything  that  a reader 
could  desire.  Price  $1.00.  Publisher,  B.  Her- 
der, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Fordham  opened  her  football  season  for  1905 
with  R.  P.  I.  at  Fordham  Field.  Fordham,  al- 
though being  outweighed  considerably,  defeat- 
ed the  strong  up-State  team.  Score,  5 — 0.  All 
of  the  squad  were  tried  out  and  made  a credit- 
abe  showing.  Captain  Gargan  at  quarterback 
distinguished  himself,  as  usual,  by  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  ran  the  team.  Miller, 
Cornwell,  Coveney  and  Siskind  also  did  good 
work. 

The  ’Varsity  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  on 
November  4 and  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  strong  Villanova  team.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  half  the  score  was  Fordham,  5;  Villanova, 
5,  but  in  the  second  half  the  weight  of  Vil- 
lanova told,  and  they  rolled  up  29  more  points, 
while  Fordham  could  not  make  a tally. 

The  line-up: 

Villanova.  Fordham. 

Lush Left  End Cornwell 

Lacey Left  Tackle .White 

Daniels Left  Guard Coveney 

Smith Centre Barrett 

Moore  (Capt.)  Right  Guard Barry 

O'Connor Right  Tackle  Glennon 

Coleridge Right  End Siskind 

McAteer Quarterback  . . .Gargan  (Capt.) 

Slavin Left  Halfback  Miller 

Torpey Right  Halfback Murphy 

McGeehan. ...  Fullback  McCabe 

Referee,  Wallace,  H.  of  P.  Umpire,  Mc- 
Closkey,  U.  of  P. 


FORDHAM  EASILY  DEFEATS  ST.  FRAN- 
CIS OF  BROOKLYN. 

BRONX  COLLEGIANS  ROLL  UP  22  POINTS,  DOING 
ALL  THEIR  SCORING  IN  THE  OPENING  PERIOD. 

Fordham  defeated  the  St.  Francis  College 
eleven  of  Brooklyn  in  a one-sided  contest  on 
November  11,  on  Fordham  Field,  by  a score 
of  22  to  0.  The  Bronx  collegians  did  all  their 
scoring  in  the  first  half,  plowing  through  their 
opponents’  line  and  circling  their  ends  at  will, 
but  in  the  second  half  the  Brooklyn  men  took 
a brace  and  Fordham  could  not  score.  St. 
Francis  was  not  dangerous  at  any  stage  of  the 
game.  The  features  of  the  contest  were  Mil- 
ler’s fifty-yard  run  for  a touchdown  and  White’s 
steady  plunging,  which  netted  two  touchdowns. 

Glennon  made  the  first  touchdown,  carrying 
the  whole  St.  Francis  team  over  the  line  with 
him.  For  St.  Francis,  Woods  played  a great 
game,  being  the  visitors’  best  ground  gainer, 
his  long  run  in  the  second  half  almost  resulting 
in  a touchdown.  The  line-up : 

Fordham.  St.  Francis. 


Coogan. . . . 

. . . Left  End  

White. ... . . 

Coveney. . . 

Barrett .... 

. Newsonovic 

Barry 

Glennon.  . . 

. . . Right  Tackle  . . . 

Siskind.  . . . 

Gargan. . . . 

Murphy.  . . . 

Miller 

McCabe. . . . 

FOOTBALL. 
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Referee,  Mr.  McGee,  Fordham.  Umpire,  Mr. 
Barry,  Fordham.  Hear  linesman,  Mr.  Baker, 
Fordham.  Touchdowns  — Glennon,  Miller, 
White  (2).  Goals,  Gargan  (2).  Time  of 
halves,  15  minutes. 


FORDHAM,  16;  MARYLAND,  0 

Nov.  8. — Fordham  University  defeated  the 
University  of  Maryland  team  on  Fordham  Field 
to-day  by  16  to  0. 

Outweighed  20  pounds  to  a man,  Fordham’s 
chances  to  score  against  the  Maryland  men 
looked  dubious.  But  500  enthusiastic  specta- 
tors who  saw  Fordham  score  after  six  minutes 
of  hard  play,  changed  their  mind. 

On  straight-line  bucking  Fordham  was  un- 
able to  do  much,  but  brilliant  end  runs  bv 
Cornwell  and  Siskind  helped  to  give  the  Bronx 
boys  two  touchdowns  in  the  first  half  and  an- 
other in  the)  second  half. 

The  feature  of  the  game  was  Siskind’s  run 
in  the  last  five  minutes  of  play.  On  a fake 
play  McCabe  went  through  center,  Fordham’s 
fast  right  end  was  given  the  ball,  and  with  prac- 
tically no  interference  made  a sixty-five  yard 
run  for  Fordham’s  third  score.  Although  the 
hardest  played  game  so  far  this  season,  the 
game  was  not  rough  and  was  devoid  of  acci- 
dent, except  for  Cornwell,  who  sustained  a 
sprained  ankle  in  the  second  half. 

Fordham  kicked  off  to  Maryland,  who  lost 
on  downs.  Plunges  by  McCabe  and  Miller 
and  long  runs  by  Gargan  and  Cornwell  brought 
the  ball  to  Maryland’s  five  yard  line  Gargan 
was  sent  over  for  a touchdown.  He  kicked  the 
goal.  Score,  6 — 0. 

On  the  next  kick-off  Siskind  downed  Brooks 
on  Maryland  15  yard  line.  They  failed  to  gain 
and  were  forced  to  punt.  Fordham  brought  the 


ball  back  to  Maryland’s  20-yard  line,  where  Gar- 
gan attempted  a drop  kick,  but  failed.  Mary- 
land punted  from  her  25-yard  line,  and  Ford- 
ham failed  to  advance.  On  a punt  and  a fumble 
by  Maryland,  White  fell  on  the  ball  for  Ford- 
ham, Miller  by  an  end  run  brought  the  ball  to 
the  one-yard  line,  where  White  was  jammed  over 
for  a touchdown.  Gargan  failed  to  kick  the 
goal.  Lyons  ran  back  Fordham’s  kick-off  20 
yards  just  as  time  was  called. 

Maryland  kicked  to  Fordham,  who  failed  to 
gain.  Gargan  made  a long  punt,  and  Bowman 
was  dropped  in  his  tracks.  Straight  line  plun- 
ges brought,  the  ball  to  Fordham’s  20-yard  line 
by  the  brilliant  work  of  Hale  and  Garneau. 
Fordham  braced  and  got  the  ball  on  downs.  Gar- 
gan and  Cornwell  went  outside  tackle  for  three 
runs  that  netted  25  yards.  Fordham  then  at- 
tempted the  now  famous  trick  play  that  Yale 
worked  on  Columbia  on  Saturday,  and  Siskind 
ran  65  yards  for  a touchdown.  Gargan  failed 
to  kick  goal.  Time  was  called  with  the  ball  in 
Maryland’s  possession  on  Fordham’s  15-yard 
line.  The  line-up : 

Fordham.  Position.  U.  of  M. 

Coogan Left  end Brent 

White Left  tackle Henderson 

Coveney Left  guard Garneau 

Barrett Center  Bowman 

Barry Right  guard Fahey 

Glennon Right  tackle Bowerman 

Siskind Right  end Blankett 

Gargan Quarter  back Brooks 

Miller .Right  halfback Stonestreet 

Cornwell,  Murphy,  Left  halfback Snyder 

McCabe Fullback  Hala 

Touchdowns — Gargan,  White,  Siskind.  Goal 
kicked — Gargan.  Referee — Mr.  Gargan,  New 
York  University.  Umpire— Mr.  Devlin,  George- 
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town  Head  linesman — Mr.  Robertson,  Ford- 
ham.  Times  of  halves,  20  minutes. — Baltimore 
Sun. 

On  November  18  Fordham  defeated  Delaware 
4 — 0,  in  the  most  exciting  game  of  the  season. 
In  the  first  half  neither  side  was  able  to  score, 
and  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  second  half, 
when  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  no  score  on 
either  side,  Captain  Gargan  came  to  the  rescue 
by  dropping  a field  goal  over  from  the  40-yard 
line,  winning  the  game  for  Fordham. 


RUTGERS  VS.  FORDHAM. 
Saturday,  25th  November — Fordham,  17; 

Rutgers,  6. 

Rutgers  was  the  second  eleven  this  year  to 
score  against  the  fast  team  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. It  was  the  last  game  on  the  schedule 
for  Rutgers,  and  Rutgers  lost  with  a score  of  17 
to  6.  The  Scarlet  outweighed  the  visitors,  but 
seemed  unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the  second 
half. 

It  was  a fast,  clean  game,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  from  the  side  lines.  No  shabby  playing 
was  done.  Early  in  the  first  half  Rutgers 
crossed  Fordham’s  goal  line  with  apparent  ease. 
Fordham  made  a few  changes.  H.  Gargen  was 
put  in  quarter  and  Cornwall  replaced  him  in 
left  half.  This  change  seemed  an  inspiration 
to  the  Fordham  men  for  their  playing  improved 
from  that  time.  A fake  play  was  used  to  good 
advantage  until  Rutgers  got  “wise”  and  put  it 
out  of  commission. 

In  the  second  half  Rutgers  did  not  score.  FI. 
Gargen  played  a splendid  game.  Much  of  Ford- 
ham’s  success  was  due  to  his  work.  Rutgers 
used  many  substitutes,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. 


Fordham  kicked  to  Green,  who  brought  the 
oval  to  the  25-yard  line.  By  end  plays  Rutgers 
worked  the  ball  to  mid-field  and  lost  it  on  a 
fumble.  Fordham  fumbled  on  the  first  down 
and  Rutgers  regained  the  ball.  Morris  added 
5 yards.  MacNeil  punted  and  Weyman  got 
next  to  it  on  Fordham’s  15-yard  line.  Brogger 
and  Edwards  lessened  the  distance  to  5 yards 
and  Fisher  succeeded  in  making  a touchdown. 
MacNeil  kicked  goal.  Score  6 to  0. 

McKabe  received  and  carried  to  the  25-yard 
line.  It  was  now  the  fake  tandems  met  with 
their  greatest  success.  H.  Gargen  circled  right 
end  for  25  yards  and  Siskind  played  left  end 
for  20  more.  Cross-bucks  through  the  tackles 
brought  the  ball  to  Rutgers  5-yard  line.  Coffey 
was  called  back  and  sent  through  for  a touch- 
down. H.  Gargen  kicked  the  goal.  Score  6 to 
6. 

Loeblein  was  removed,  Steinke  going  in  cen- 
tre and  Block  filling  right  guard. 

MacNeil  received  Fordham’s  kick-off  and  was 
downed  12  yards  from  Rutgers  goal.  Rutgers 
punted  out  of  bounds,  the  ball  was  put  in  play 
on  the  20-yard  line.  Fordham  rushed  it  to  the 
10-yard  line  and  McCarthy  fumbled.  Tharp  got 
the  ball.  Rutgers  was  penalized  5 yards  for 
holding.  With  the  ball  on  the  5-yard  line  Mac- 
Neil made  a neat  punt  of  40  yards  to  Cornwall, 
but  Fordham  fouled  and  the  ball  was  given  to 
Rutgers  and  played  on  the  15-yard  line,  where 
the  offense  was  committed.  Rutgers  continued 
to  advance,  when  the  whistle  blew  the  ball  was 
in  the  center  of  the  field.  Score  6 to  6. 

H.  Gargen  received  in  the  second  half,  mak- 
ing a brilliant  30  j'ard  run.  McCarthy  and  Cof- 
fey made  considerable  gains  through  the  line 
and  around  right  end.  Coveney  made  eight 
yards  around  the  end.  Green  and  Weyman  did 
excellent  defensive  work.  Gweney  was  used 
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again  in  a successful  trick  play  and  he  ran  half 
of  the  field  for  a touchdown.  Coffey  failed  at 
the  goal.  Score  11  to  6. 

For  an  offside  play  at  the  kick-off,  Fordham 
was  penalized  five  yards.  Weyman  made  a 20- 
yard  run  and  lost  the  ball.  Fordham  was  held 
for  downs,  depending  at  the  third  down  on  a 
fake  punt,  which  Butgers  stopped  with  a con- 
siderable loss  to  their  opponents.  Wartman 
was  substituted  for  Weyman.  Edwards  and 
Brogger  were  used  to  good  advantage  for  suc- 
cessive line  rushing. 

Green  fumbled  after  a 10-yard  gain.  H. 
Gargen  again  worked  in  a 30-yard  run  around 
left  end  to  Bulgers’  10-yard  line.  Fisher’s  time- 
ly tackling  prevented  Fordham  scoring.  After 
two  scrimmages,  Coffey  scored  a touchdown  and 
kicked  the  goal.  Score,  17  to  6. 

Bice  and  Baker  were  put  in  halves  and  Allen 
full  back.  Murphy  was  substituted  for  Corn- 
wall. 

Fordham  kicked  off  and  the  ball  was  down 
on  Butgers  10-yard  line.  MacUeil  punted  20 
yards  on  the  third  down.  Murphy  advanced  the 
ball  through  the  line  several  times;  then  Ford- 
ham lost  the  ball  on  downs.  Wallace  was  sub- 
stituted for  MacNeil.  Wallace  punted  25  yards. 
Coogan  went  around  right  end  for  15  yards. 
Babcock  was  substituted  for  Steinke,  Segoine 
for  Tharp.  Butgers  was  held  for  three  downs 
and  at  the  last  few  seconds  of  playing  Ford- 
ham failed  at  a field  goal. 

Fordham.  Butgers. 

Coogan Green 

Left  end. 

Coffey  Brogger 

Left  tackle. 

Glennon  Morris 

Left  guard. 

White  Loblein 
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Coveney  Steinke 

Bight  guard. 

McGee  Weyman 

Bight  tackle. 

Siskind  J.  MacNeil 

Right  end. 

H.  Gargan Tharp 

Quarter. 

Cornwell,  Murphy Edwards 

Left  half-back. 

McCarthy  MadSTeil 

Bight  half-back. 

McCabe  Fisher. 

Full-back. 


Umpire,  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Philadelphia.  Bef- 
eree,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Princeton.  Head  Linesman, 
Hart.  Time  of  halves,  25  and  20  minutes. 
Touchdowns,  Fisher,  Coffey.  2;  Coveney.  Goals 
MacNeil,  Coffey,  Gargen.  Substitutes,  Corn- 
wall, Murphy,  for  Fordham;  Wartman,  Bice, 
Baker,  Allen,  Wallace,  Babcock,  Segoine  for 
Butgers. — New  Brunswick  Home  News. 


Fordham  received  her  second  and  last  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Holy  Cross  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  before  the  largest  crowd  of  the  sea- 
son. The  Worcester  boys  came  with  a fine 
record,  having  defeated  Amherst,  who  played 
Dartmouth  to  a tie  after  having  tied  Harvard. 
Holy  Cross  was  by  far  the  heaviest  team  Ford- 
ham lined  up  against  this  year,  which  fact 
seemed  to  make  them  work  all  the  harder,  for 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  every  man  on 
the  team  played  the  best  he  kneAv  how  against 
the  overwhelming  odds,  and  the  plucky  fight 
they  made  for  the  Maroon  was  enough  to  make 
every  son  of  Fordham  present  feel  proud.  Gar- 
gan’s  85-yard  run  for  a touchdown  was  by  far 
the  most  sensational  play  of  the  game.  Holy 
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Cross  made  all  her  gains  by  line  plunges,  and 
when  the  whistle  blew  at  the  end  of  the  second 
half  had  scored  27  to  Fordham’s  5. 

John  LIinchliffe,  ’07. 


PEEP.  FOOTBALL. 

The  Prep,  football  team  have  waged  a re- 
markably successful  campaign  this  year.  Nine 
victories  is  their  season's  record,  while  they 
have  suffered  no  defeat  from  school  or  college 
teams.  In  fact  but  one  of  these  teams  scored 
against  the  Prep.,  the  strong  and  heavy  eleven 
at  St.  Paul’s  School,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  whom 
our  boys  defeated  by  the  slight  but  substantial 
margin  of  one  point  (6 — 5). 

The  record  of  the  Prep,  is  particularly  grati- 
fying as  we  had  practically  a new  team  in  the 
field  tliis  fall.  The  veterans  of  last  year's 
sturdy  eleven,  with  three  exceptions,  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  Prep,  sports.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  the  outlook  was  far  from 
encouraging,  and  everyone  feared  that  we  were 
in  for  a “slump”  after  our  many  years  of  pros- 
perity. The  fears,  however,  were  ill-grounded, 
for,  under  the  skillful  leadership  of  Coach 
Will  Barry  and  Captain  Francis  Gargan  a team 
was  developed  whose  record  has  been  excelled 
by  none  of  its  predecessors. 

During  November  the  Prep.,  besides  win- 
ning from  St.  Paul’s,  gained  victories  over 
Betts’  Academy  at  Stamford,  Ct.,  Dwight 
School,  Xavier  High  School  and  St.  Peter’s 
College  of  Jersey  City.  The  victory  over  the 
Garden  City  School  was  a source  of  intense 
gratification.  Theirs  was  the  only  team  to 
win  from  last  year’s  Prep.,  and  they  were  con- 
fident of  repeating  the  trick,  for  their  eleven 
of  this  season  they  regarded  as  stronger  than 
its  predecessor.  Our  boys,  however,  went  into 
the  game  with  the  fixed  resolve  to  wipe  out 


last  year’s  defeat,  and  they  succeeded 
gloriously. 

Another  especially  pleasing  victory  was  that 
scored  over  Betts’  Academy  eleven  at  Stam- 
ford. These  old  rivals  have  always  given  our 
team  a hard  game,  and  last  year  we  won  by  the 
close  score  of  6 — 0.  This  year  Captain  Gar- 
gan’s  boys  ran  up  a total  of  44  points,  while 
their  opponents  never  came  near  the  Prep,  goal 
line. 


PEEP.,  32;  XAVIEE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  0. 

The  game  with  Xavier  High  School  on 
November  4 was  more  stubbornly  contested 
than  the  score  would  indicate.  Although  it 
was  clear  from  the  first  few  minutes  of  play 
that  the  Xavier  boys  were  rather  outmatched, 
yet  they  fought  pluckily  and  devoted  all  their 
energies  towards  securing  a touchdown.  And 
at  one  period  of  the  game,  it  looked  as  if  thi3 
could  not  be  prevented.  Down  the  field  they 
ploughed  for  40  yards,  Eagan  going  through 
our  line  with  surprising  ease.  When  within 
30  yards  of  our  goal,  however.  Captain  Gar- 
gan called  upon  his  men  for  a special  effort, 
and  they  responded  with  a will,  so  that  even 
the  sturdy  fullback  of  the  Xavier’s  could  no 
longer  make  his  distance. 

From  a Fordham  viewpoint  it  was  a very 
pretty  game  to  watch,  for  there  were  many 
open  plays  of  a spectacular  nature.  In  one 
of  these  the  ball  was  carried  90  yards  for  a 
touchdown  in  a few  seconds  of  play.  Lee  had 
kicked  off  for  Xavier,  and  away  the  ball  sailed 
clear  down  to  our  20-yard  line.  Up  to  this 
Gargan  had  captured  every  kick-off,  and  made 
from  20  to  40  yards  each  time  before  he  could 
be  downed.  But,  now  the  undaunted  Xavier 
supporters  shouted  for  joy  as  they  saw  it  was 
not  our  elusive  quarter  who  was  under  the 
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descending  pigskin.  They  didn’t  appear  to 
care  what  other  player  caught  it,  for  they  prob- 
ably felt  that  anyone  but  the  shifty  captain 
could  be  stopped  with  ease.  But,  alas,  for 
their  expectations ! Down  came  the  spheroid 
into  the  hands  of  the  fleet  Cornell.  Away  he 
dashed  across  the  field,  while  before  him,  with 
battering-ram  effect,  rushed  the  interferers, 
bowling  over  their  on-coming  opponents  one 
by  one.  In  fifty  yards  Cornell  had  shook  him- 
self free  from  the  interferers,  whose  work  was 
well  done,  and  had  started  in  for  a final  sprint 
toward  the  goal  line.  Three  of  the  Xavier 
backs,  however,  were  right  in  his  path  and 
Collard  alone  was  left  to  interfere  for  Him.  On 
came  the  three  Xaviers,  but  just  benpre  they 
could  reach  the  flying  left  end  Collard  threw 
himself  at  their  shins.  Down  went  all  four 
in  a heap,  but  so  close  was  Cornell  that  it 
looked  as  if  he,  too,  must  stumble  and  join 
them  upon  the  ground.  But  he  knew  a trick 
worth  seven  of  that.  With  a magnificent 
hurdle  he  cleared  the  sprawling  mass  and  had 
a clear  field.  Needless  to  say  we  had  the  score, 
for  when  Cornell  once  gets  away  it  takes  a 
speedier  runner  than  any  we  have  seen  in  a 
Prep,  game  to  overtake  him.  He  was  not 
stopped  until  he  had  planted  the  ball  squarely 
between  the  goal  posts. 

Fitzpatrick,  who  made  his  sole  appearance 
in  football  togs  during  this  game,  plunged 
through  the  line  for  several  substantial  gains. 
Shankey  went  around  the  end  for  20  yards  and 
through  tackle  for  40  yards,  and  repeatedly 
made  short  gains  when  they  were  needed.  The 
line  held  strongly. 

Besides  Eagan,  whose  good  work  has  been 
mentioned,  Darcey,  McCarthy  and  White 
played  well  for  Xavier.  Darcey  was  a good 
ground  gainer,  McCarthy  brought  low  many  a 


runner  by  his  diving  tackles,  and  White  di- 
rected the  team  with  vim  and  skill.  The  line- 
up: 

Prep.  Xavier  High  School. 


Cornell 

..L.  E.... 

Collard 

..L.  T.... 

Ivelleher,  Ryan . . . . , 

..L.  G.... 

McKenna 

. . Cen 

J.  McCarthy 

. .R.  G.... 

Quinn,  Loper 

. R.  T 

Curley 

. R.  E.... 

. . D.  McCarthy 

Gargan 

..Q.  B.... 

White 

Shankey 

. .L.  H.... 

Fitzpatrick 

. .R.  H 

Darcey,  Rafter 

Rodier 

. F.  B. . . . 

Score — Fordham 

Prep.,  32 ; 

Xavier  High 

School,  0.  Touchdowns — J.  McCarthy  (2), 
Shankey  (2),  Cornell  (2).  Goals  from  touch- 
downs, Gargan,  Curley.  Referee — Mr.  Barry. 
Umpire — Mr.  Callahan.  Timekeepers — Messrs. 
McDermott  and  Burke. 

PREP.,  18;  ST.  PETER’S  COLLEGE,  0. 

While  the  ’Varsity  were  struggling  with 
Delaware  on  the  main  field,  the  Prep, 
were  gaining  an  easy  victory  over  St.  Peter's 
College  of  Jersey  City  on  the  southern  campus. 
The  game  was  interesting,  and  although  one- 
sided in  the  first  half,  the  visitors  fought  stub- 
bornly and  with  success  in  the  second  half,  al- 
lowing the  Prep,  no  score  at  all. 

As  our  team,  through  illness  and  generosity, 
were  without  the  services  of  Cornell,  McCarthy 
and  Captain  Gargan,  Will  Barry  was  pressed 
into  service,  with  the  consent  of  our  opponents. 
Will  played  quarter-back  and  captained  the 
team,  and  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  both 
capacities.  His  tackling  was  hard  and  sure  and 
his  punting  superb.  He  also  managed  to  get  in 
a few  successful  quarter-back  runs.  The  last 
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one  was  for  40  yards  and  an  apparent  touch- 
down, but  the  time  expired  before  he  could 
complete  the  play. 

“Bosco”  Byan  made  his  reappearance  with 
the  team  after  an  absence  of  some  days,  and 
got  into  the  game  with  his  old-time  vigor.  He 
blocked  effectively,  always  opened  up  holes 
when  called  upon,  and  carried  the  ball  several 
times  through  the  line,  struggling  and  forg- 
ing ahead  with  half  the  opposing  team  on  his 
back.  He  also  took  a chief  share  in  the  most 
exciting  play  of  the  game.  We  had  fumbled 
on  St.  Peter’s  10-yard  line.  Quick  as  a flash 
Donnelly,  the  fleet-footed  left-half  back  of  the 
Jerseyites  scooped  the  ball  and  dashed  away 
for  the  goal,  with  our  entire  team  in  pursuit. 
Fifty  yards  he  ran  when  with  a terrific  tackle 
he  was  brought  to  earth  by  our  vigorous  centre. 
This  was  the  only  time  in  the  game  that  the 
Jersey  boys  had  the  pigskin  in  our  territory. 

The  description  of  the  Prep,  games  generally 
means  a repetition  of  the  praise  for  our  reliable 
linesmen  and  backs.  Loper  once  carried  the 
ball  through  the  line  for  thirty  yards,  and, 
though  tackled  again  and  again,  refused  to  be 
brought  low.  Collard  made  a twenty-yard  dash 
through  centre,  and  Gurry  had  gains  of  six, 
seven  and  ten  yards  to  his  credit  in  three  line 
plunges.  Shankey,  aided  by  Eodier’s  interfer- 
ence, was,  as  usual,  the  most  consistent 
ground-gainer,  and  Bodier  himself  tore  through 
the  line  with  deadly  effect  whenever  the  ball  was 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Quinn  got  round  the 
end  once  for  a twenty-yard  run.  McKenna, 
the  versatile,  played  his  new  position  with 
speed  and  vim,  while  Curley  was  in  every  play, 
stopping  the  opposing  runners  time  and  again 
for  losses.  Kelleher  showed  good  improvement, 
got  low  in  the  line  and  tackled  with  effect.  The 
line-up : 


Prep.  St.  Peter’s  College. 


McKenna 

L.  E.... 

Higgins 

Collard 

L.  T 

Kelleher 

L.  G.... 

Dohertv 

Byan 

Gurry 

B.  G 

Hickey 

Loper 

E.  T.... 

Boglan 

Curley 

B.  E. . . . 

Fallon 

Barry 

Q.  B 

Kelly 

Shankey 

L.  H 

Quinn 

E.  H.... 

Bodier 

F.  B 

Score — Prep.,  18;  St.  Peter’s  College,  0. 
Touchdowns — Bodier,  Loper  and  Collard. 
Goals  from  touchdowns,  Barry  (2),  Curley. 
Beferee — Mr.  Keerin.  Umpire — Mr.  Finnerty. 
Timekeepers — Messrs.  Chevalier  and  Egan. 
Linesmen — Messrs.  Curran  and  Fox.  Time  of 
halves — 15  minutes. 


PBEP.,  44;  BETTS’  ACADEMY,  0. 

The  Prep,  had  a very  easy  win  from  Betts’ 
Academy  Second  at  Stamford,Ct.,on  November 
8,  the  score  being  44 — 0.  The  Prep,  scored 
about  when  they  pleased  and  played  a very 
strong  game  on  the  defence.  But  once  were 
the  Betts'  eleven  able  to  make  the  required 
five  yards  in  three  downs. 

The  seventh  touchdown  was  gained  on  a 
peculiar  play.  Curley  had  made  10  yards 
around  left  end,  but  with  20  yards  still  to  go 
he  was  tackled  by  three  stalwart  opponents. 
Here  McCarthy  came  to  the  rescue.  Grasping 
Curley  around  the  waist  he  lifted  him  clear 
from  the  ground  and,  with  the  three 
tacklers  struggling  to  down  him,  carried  his 
blond-haired  burden  10  yards  further.  By 
that  time  all  the  players  had  joined  in  the 
struggle.  The  strength  and  determination  of 
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the  Prep,  excelled,  however,  and  Curley  and  the 
ball  were  pushed  over  the  goal  line. 

The  Prep,  line-up  in  this  game  included 
Cornell  and  Curley,  ends;  Collard  and  Loper, 
tackles;  Ivelleher  and  McCarthy,  guards;  Mc- 
Kenna, centre;  Gargan,  quarter;  Shankey  and 
Quinn,  halfbacks,  and  Rodier,  fullback. 


PREP.,  17;  DWIGHT  SCHOOL,  0. 

Dwight  School  did  not  prove  so  hard  a pro- 
position as  had  been  expected,  and  the  Prep, 
overcame  their  old  rivals  by  the  score  of  17 — 0. 
It  was  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  interest- 
ing games  seen  on  our  campus.  The  Dwight 
boys,  though  forced  to  yield  to  superior  skill 
and  generalship,  showed  themselves  plucky 
fighters.  They  made  us  work  for  every  yard 
we  gained,  and  at  one  time,  with  Mutchler 
leading  the  way,  seemed  headed  for  a touch- 
down. Captain  Gargan’s  good  judgment,  how- 
ever, in  making  a change  in  our  weakening 
line  stopped  the  onslaught  of  the  Dwight  boys, 
some  30  yards  from  the  coveted  goal  line. 

During  the  second  half  we  got  but  one 
touchdown.  It  was  scored  on  a very  fast  play. 
Gargan  got  the  ball  from  a kick-off  upon  our 
15-yard  line,  and  rushed  it  nearly  20  yards 
before  he  was  brought  to  earth.  Then  Mc- 
Carthy was  brought  back  for  two  line  plunges 
netting  10  yards  more.  Curley  was  sent 
around  left  end  and  he  lodged  the  pigskin  25 
yards  nearer  the  goal  line.  Almost  before 


Dwight  could  line  up,  and  while  they  were  still 
demoralized  from  the  fast  play  of  our  boys 
Cornell  dashed  around  right  end  and  with 
superb  interference  carried  the  ball  over  the 
40  yards  required  for  the  touchdown. 

Rodier  did  yeoman  service  throughout  the 
game,  and  twice  when  some  twenty  yards  sep- 
arated us  from  the  goal,  he  plunged  through 
the  line  and  made  the  distance.  McKenna  was 
a tower  of  strength  at  centre,  Loper  and  Col- 
lard were  excellent  on  the  defence,  breaking 
through  and  tackling  for  losses  several  times. 
Shankey  and  Quinn  gained  steadily,  and  Gurrv 
was  active  and  vigorous  at  guard.  The  line- 
up : 

Prep.  Dwight  School. 


Cornell 

...L.  E 

Collard 

. ..L.  T 

Ivelleher,  Gurry.  . . 

..  L.  G 

McKenna 

. . . Cen 

McCarthy 

..  R.  G 

Loper 

. . . R.  T 

Curley 

. . R.  E 

Gargan 

. . Q.  B 

Stanton 

Shankey 

. . .L.  H 

Qninn 

. ..R.  H.... 

Rodier 

..  E.  B.... 

Score — Fordham  Prep.,  17;  Dwight  School,  0. 
Touchdowns — Rodier  (2),  Cornell.  Goals — 
Gargan  (2).  Referee — Mr.  McDermott.  Um- 
pire— Mr.  Allen.  Timekeeper — Mr.  Gott. 
Linesman — Mr.  Wright.  Time  of  halves — 20 
minutes. 


jforbbamensia. 


SENIOR  HALL. 

Owing  to  the  superfluity  of  more  important 
matters  this  month,  the  space  allotted  to  our 
column  has  been  materially  decreased.  Hence, 
the  meagre  supply  of  notes. 

Senior  Hall  presents  a weird  array  of  colors 
since  the  various  classes  adopted  their  hats. 
The  classes  have  evinced  a wide  diversity  of 
tastes  in  their  selections.  Some  of  them  look 
— well,  we  will  refrain  from  criticism,  since  they 
suffer  enough  in  being  forced  to  wear  them. 

“Dick”  wishes  to  apologize  for  causing  us 
any  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  contemplated  banjo 
lessons.  He  says  he  has  reconsidered  the  mat- 
ter, and  will  defer  his  musical  aspirations  until 
next  year.  Meanwhile,  he  will  engage  in  giv- 
ing advice  to  the  lovelorn. 

It  is  very  strange  how  people  sometimes  uncon- 
consciously  disclose  their  inmost  thoughts.  This 
is  a mere  statement  but  we  have  at  least  one  proof 


to  substantiate  it.  At  a debate  recently,  “Paul” 
made  the  surprising  assertion  that  fellows  fre- 
quently ‘worked  their  way’  through  college  as 
waitresses.  It  is  not  evident  what  he  was 
thinking  about  at  the  time?  Paul,  you  should 
consult  “Dick”  immediately. 

Messrs.  Fallon,  McNally  and  Barry  are  the 
possessors  of  a new  touring  car.  “Jack”  has 
the  role  of  chauffeur  and  acts  it  admirably. 
As  yet  he  has  run  over  no  one  but  expects  to 
shortly.  Many  of  the  owners’  friends  have  en- 
joyed ( ?)  their  hospitality,  and  have  received 
hair-raising  rides.  If  you  do  not  believe  it, 
ask  Hoyt.  He  says  the  machine  has  an  in- 
clination to  stop  during  a storm. 

The  Glee  Club  concerts  promise  to  be  a 
grand  success, — not  financially  but  otherwise. 
The  management  wishes  to  present  its  patrons 
with  a Christmas  gift  and,  therefore,  no  ad- 
mission will  be  charged  for  the  entertainment. 
Very  thoughtful  of  them,  is  it  not? 


FORD  HA  MEN  SI  A . 


Speaking  of  the  concert,  there  is  to  be  a 
banjo  duet  by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Redmond. 
Professor,  we  sincerely  hope  that  your  banjo 
strings  remain  intact  throughout  the  rendition 
of  “Narcissus.”  If  any  mishap  should  occur, 
Red,  we  advise  you  to  get  up  and  relate  to  the 
people,  the  touching  little  story  connected  with 
the  piece.  It  may  entertain  them  while  the  Pro- 
fessor is  repairing  his  instrument. 

“Ferdie,”  “Hinch”  and  Siler  recently  at- 
tended a Jubilee  celebration  at  Mt.  Ursula 
Convent  and  report  having  had  a very  enjoy- 
able time.  By  the  way,  ask  them  if  they  were 
invited.  We  admire  their  nerve. 

“Gene”  and  “Joe”  spent  the  Thanksgiving 


”9 

holidays  in  the  infirmary  as  the  result  of  slight 
injuries  received  in  football.  Incapacitated  by 
an  injured  leg  and  an  injured  shoulder  they 
enacted  a little  sketch  worthy  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  Its  title  was,  “Down  the  Hall  to 
Meals.”  Some  admiring  friend  presented 
“Gene”  with  a magnificent  bunch  of  “Senti- 
ments.” If  you  cannot  appreciate  this  joke, 
do  not  blame  us.  “Joe”  is  the  originator. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Fordham  jeweler  has 
purchased  the  base-ball  field.  It  is  also 
rumored  that  the  sign  “Fordham  University” 
is  to  replace  the  present  one  at  the  entrance 
to  the  University.  Who  started  these  rumors, 
anyway  ? 

T J.  M.  >06. 
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Hews  of  the  month. 


On  November  13th  the  So- 
Feast  of  dality  of  the  Annunciation 
St.  Stanislaus,  celebrated  with  befitting 
solemnity  the  feast  of  its 
Patron,  St.  Stanislaus.  At  7 a.  m.  a special 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  Sodality  Chapel. 
The  Rev.  Vice-President  pronounced  a beauti- 
ful and  appropriate  eulogy  on  the  life  of  St. 
Stanislaus.  All  the  members  of  the  Sodality 
received  Holy  Communion.  At  5 p.  m.  the 
Academy,  in  honor  of  St.  Stanislaus,  was  held 
in  the  Aula  of  St.  John’s  Hall.  The  program 


was  as  follows : 

Piano,  Overture Henry  McPeak 

Solo,  “St.  Stanislaus” Copley  Clark 

Essays : 

St.  Stanislaus  in  Exile Frank  Jones 

St.  Stanislaus  in  Peace.  .Vincent  Armstrong 

St.  Stanislaus  in  Glory John  Egan 

English  Poem,  St.  Stanislaus.  .John  McCourt 
Latin  Poem,  Ad  Patronum.  . . .Edwin  Brehany 
Piano,  Finale Harry  McPeak 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Academy  the  Rev. 
Jerome  Dougherty  spoke  a few  beautiful  words 
on  the  life  of  the  saintly  youth,  Stanislaus.  His 
eloquent  words  were  listened  to  with  the  deep- 
est attention. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick  has 
Rev.  M.  J.  been  placed  in  full  charge 
Fitzpatrick,  ‘88.  of  the  Drumgoold  Home  in 
New  York. 

The  Glee  Club  is  preparing 
Glee  Club.  for  their  winter  entertain- 
ment in  the  West  Hall. 


The  brilliant  musical  talents  and  exquisite  exe- 
cution of  our  Organist  and  Professor  of  Music, 
Mr.  Mulligan,  with  the  assistance  of  the  vocal 
talents  of  Rev.  Mr.  Coveney,  S.  J.,  make  us 
anticipate  a splendid  programme. 

In  a lecture  given  at  Loy- 
Thomas  Gaff-  ola  College,  Baltimore,  last 
ney  Taaffe,  ’9.  month,  Mr.  Taaffe,  ’9,  dis- 
cussed the  plays  of  Richard 
Sheridan.  Mr.  Taaffe  treated  his  subject  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  belie  the  reputation  en- 
joyed by  him  in  the  literary  world  to-day.  A 
crowded  house  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr. 
Taaffe  on  Wednesday,  December  7th,  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Visita- 
tion Convent,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

We  note  with  concern  that 
1905.  Homer  V.  Sullivan,  ’05, 

sustained  a serious  injury 
to  his  right  leg  while  participating  in  a “cross- 
country” run.  Early  last  fall  Mr.  Sullivan  en- 
tered Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  was  chosen  a member  of  the  team  which 
was  to  compete  against  Harvard.  It  was  in  a 
race  between  those  institutions  that  he  was  in- 
jured. 

News  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Charles  H.  Langdon,  0.  F., 
Langdon,  0.  F.  has  reached  us  from  Pough- 
keepsie. Lately  Dr.  Lang- 
don had  acquired  a reputation  as  a specialist  in 
insania,  and  was  very  popular  with  his  col- 
leagues at  Hudson  River  Hospital,  where  he 
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practiced.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  an  op- 
eration performed  for  appendicitis. 

Dr.  James  Walsh,  ’85,  Pro- 
DR.  James  fessor  of  the  History  of 
Walsh,  ’85.  Medicine,  has  begun  the 
following  course  of  Advent 

lectures  at  the  Catholic  Club,  New  York: 

Friday,  December  8th — Shakespeare  vs.  Bacon, 
Eecent  Phase. 

Friday,  December  15th — Some  Bachelor  Maids. 

Friday,  December  22d — A Woman  Who  Would. 

Friday,  February  23d — Shakespeare’s  Educa- 
tion. 

Friday,  March  2d — A Woman  and  a Man. 

Friday,  March  9th — A Woman  Who  Would 
Not. 

Friday,  March  16th — A Confirmed  Old  Maid. 

Friday,  March  23d — A Good  Woman  Without 
Tact. 

Friday,  March  30th — A Woman  Fond  and  Fool- 
ish. 

Friday,  April  6th — Eeligion  of  Shakespeare. 

Fordham  was  represented 
Football  in  the  football  conference 

Conference.  in  this  city  by  Eev.  J.  C. 

Hart,  S.  J.,  and  Francis 
O’Neil,  ’9. 


Among  those  who  formed 
The  the  reception  committee  at 

Douglas  Hyde  the  Douglas  Hyde  Lecture 
Lecture.  were  the  following  gentle- 
men : 

The  President,  Eev.  John  Collins,  S.  J. ; 
Eev.  Dr.  Brann,  ’57,  Hon.  J.  T.  McDon- 
ough, ’67,  Eev.  Father  Meister,  ’67,  Hon.  Judge 


Tierney,  Mr.  Francis  O’Neil,  ’96,  Mr.  Maurice 
J.  McCarthy,  ’91,  Mr.  John  Whalen,  Eev. 
Father  Nume,  Eev.  Father  Phelan,  ’90,  Eev. 
Father  Aylward,  Eev.  Father  McAvoy,  ’77,  Eev. 
Father  Kiernan,  ’94,  Mr.  G.  Taaffe,  ’90,  Eev. 
Dennis  O’Neil,  Dr.  Peck,  Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon, 
’88,  Hon.  John  Dunn,  ’80,  Dr.  Dunn,  ’84,  Dr. 
Butler,  ’84,  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93,  Mr. 
Charles  Marin,  ’89,  Mr.  Joseph  Marin,  ’57,  Eev. 
Father  McMahon,  Eev.  Dr.  Wall,  Father  Cun- 
ion,  V.  Eev.  Mon.  McKenna,  Father  O’Sul- 
livan, Father  McAdams,  S.  P.  M.,  Father  James 
Donoghue,  ’86,  William  Ferguson,  ’94,  Hon. 
Joseph  Berry,  ’89,  Mr.  John  Barry,  Mr.  Davis, 
Father  Finn,  Frank  S.  Oliver,  Sr.,  ’60,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  W.  J.  Joyce,  ’61,  Mr.  Curtin,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Kerrigan,  ’88,  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffey, 
’61,  Eev.  Dr.  Burke,  Major  McCrystal,  Mr.  John 
Quinn,  Mr.  Mulligan. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sin- 
Ttie  Sanctum,  cere  thanks  to  the  friends  of 
Fordhami  who  helped  to 
make  the  Douglas  Hyde  lecture  a success  espec- 
ially are  we  grateful  for  the  interest  all  the  stu- 
dents took  in  disposing  of  the  tickets.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Beher- 
mann  and  Mr.  Eeif  for  supplying  the  flags  for 
the  occasion.  The  proceeds  of  the  lecture  go 
to  fitting  up  a suitable  Sanctum  for  The 
Monthly. 

John  I.  Coveney,  ’06  and 
The  “Play.”  Stanley  J.  Quin,  ’08,  are  at 
present  busily  engaged  in 
writing  a musical  comedy.  They  expect  to 
have  it  ready  for  rehearsal  after  Christmas. 


Jfacultp— Jftrst  tEerm 

REV.  JOHN  J.  COEEINS,  S.J.,  President. 

JAMES  N.  BUTEER,  M.D.,  E.E.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Materia  Mediea,  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

T.  D.  MERRIGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  FRANKEIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

D.  K.  BEANKEEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

REV.  J A.  FREEMAN,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
MR.  HERMAN  T.  STORCK,  S.J.,  Assistant. 

We  are  now  in  the  third  month  of  our  exis- 
tence as  Medical  students  and  feel  quite  well  on 
in  our  progress  toward  enlightenment  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Medical  science. 

Occasional  loud  reports  can  be  heard  in  the 
environments  of  Fordham  Medical  College.  We 
desire  to  notify  those  individuals  who,  by  chance, 
or  from  stress  of  circumstances,  or  from  what- 
ever other  reason  it  may  be,  are  obliged  to  make 
up  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  our  College, 
that  these  strange  sounds,  not  much  unlike  the 
bursting  of  a bottle,  are  due  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  brains  of  our  students  with  the 
consequent  breaking  of  the  encasement  (known 
as  the  skull),  which  the  Almighty  has  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  softer  parts  within. 


There  are  other  reasons  why  we  should  cau- 
tion those  individuals  as  above  designated  not 
to  take  alarm  at  certain  peculiar  and  otherwise 
unaccountable  happenings  in  our  neighborhood. 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  opening  of  the 
dissecting  room,  which  will  take  place  shortly, 
and  which  will  necessitate  frequent  ambulance 
calls  in  order  to  revive  or  resuscitate  or  re-ani- 
mate  certain  of  our  number  who  cannot  stand 
the  bone-breaking,  muscle-cutting,  nerve-rend- 
ing, etc.,  performances  encountered  in  the  dis- 
secting room.  In  anticipation  of  such  occur- 
rences, pharmacists  in  the  neighborhood  will 
find  it  very  profitable  to  invest  in  a large  stock 
supply  of  ammonia,  etc.,  etc.  for  the  revival  of 
the  striken  ones. 

The  Medical  Editor  wishes  to  express  the 
wide-spread  fame  and  skill  accredited  to  the 
Medical  Students  of  Fordham  Medical  College 
which  was  forcibly  expressed  a few  weeks  ago 
in  an  accident  at  Fordham  Railroad  Station,  at 
which  incident,  when  in  quest  of  a physician, 
four  messengers  were  despatched  in  search  of 
our  fellow  student,  “Dr.”  D.  S.  Carey. 
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Hark ! Those  wierd  musical  strains  are  not  the 
pleadings  of  ghosts,  but  they  are  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  Win.  E.  Mulligan  to  imbue  the  lines  of 
Mozart,  Wagner,  and  Beethoven  in  the  heads  of 
some  students  by  means  of  persuasion  instead 
of  using  a hypodermic  needle.  We  refer  now  to 
the  strange  filing  and  rasping  sounds,  also 
very  much  like  those  of  a flute  or  fife  or  like 
the  winds  during  a gale  at  sea,  that  emanate 
from  the  basement  of  the  new  building  every 
Tuesday  about  4:30  p.  m.,  and  which  noises 
are  productive  of  “cold  shivers,”  to  the  person 
of  our  Bacteriology  instructor,  Dr.  Bolduan. 
“While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,”  and  we  hope 
this  saying  applies  to  music  as  well  as  other 
things. 


ERRORS  AND  CRITICISMS. 

“A  good  artisan  never  complains  about  his 
tools.” 

We  have  no  intention  of  disputing  the  truth 
of  this  truism,  for  by  the  mere  fact  of  our  call- 
ing it  a truism  puts  it  beyond  dispute.  How- 
ever, there  are  times  when  “accidents  will  hap- 
pen,” as  when  a stone  cutter  makes  a false 
blow — but  if  he  is  a “good  artisan”  he  never 
complains  of  his  tools  but  puts  the  blame  for 
the  false  blow  upon  himself. 

We  respectfully  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  mistakes  in  our  last  issue. 

Page  67,  second  column,  eleventh  line,  has 
been  entirely  omitted.  A little  further  down 
the  column  is  noticed  a division  between  par- 
agraphs which  should  have  been  the  two  differ- 
ent articles,  usually  indicated  by  a small  dash  in 
the  middle  of  the  column. 

Still  in  the  same  column,  second  line,  from 
the  bottom  we  note  “Margolis,  Patton  Rosen- 
berg,” without  further  designation.  This  should 


read:  H.  M.  Margolis,  Trustee  for  3 years;  G. 
F.  Patton,  Trustee  for  2 years;  J.  Rosenberg, 
Trustee  for  1 year. 

Page  68,  first  column.  The  same  comment 
regarding  lack  of  separation  of  the  different 
articles  holds.  The  reference  here  is  to  the 
article  on  Phi  Mu  Sigma  which  occupies  but 
the  first  two  lines  on  this  page,  and  the  article 
following,  noting  the  candidacy  of  Dr.  McDon- 
ald, now  coroner  elect  for  the  Bronx.  Under 
Mr.  McDonald’s  photograph  will  be  noted  the 
prefix  “professor.” 

The  title  of  professor  is  one  very  easily  as- 
sumed, to  wit. : Prof.  White,  Kalsomining  and 
White-washing  Expert;  Prof.  Wise,  Chiropodist*' 
Prof.  Muzik,  Trombonist;  Prof.  Chamizi, 
Palmist  ; etc.,  etc.,  ad  infinitum,  all  of  which 
are  easily  assumed.  The  title  is  honorary,  and 
in  the  instances  quoted  above  are  self-assumed 
and  not  conferred  by  any  University  or  School. 
We  desire  to  preserve  “professor”  as  an  honor- 
ary title  conferred  as  a mark  of  esteem  and 
ability  by  some  well-reco2fnized  University.  The 
title  “professor”  is  usually  reserved  for  the 
head  of  the  department  and  in  the  department 
of  Anatomy  at  Fordham  University,  it  rightly 
belongs,  to  Dr.  Merrigan,  whose  photograph  ap- 
peared in  the  November  issue,  facing  page  48. 
The  Medical  editor  is  a personal  friend  of  Dr. 
McDonald  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
right  to  address  Dr.  McDonald  as  Professor  but 
the  Doctor  prefers  titles  fairly  gained  and  dis- 
dains to  assume  unearned  titles. 

Page  68,  second  column,  next  to  last  line  of 
last  stanza.  Lacerium  should  be  Lacerum. 

Page  69,  second  column,  last  word  of  line  two 
and  first  word  of  line  three,  should  read  “word 
coining”  instead  of  “work  coining.” 

It  would  appear  from  the  distance  the  author’s 
name  is  from  the  poetry  that  he  dislikes  to  own 
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it  as  his  production,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the 
fact.  The  separation  of  the  name  from  the 
rhyming  matter  also  permits  the  “clipping 
agents”  to  leave  the  name  behind  when  clipping 
the  article  for  insertion  into  another  paper. 


Dr.  T.  D.  Merrigan,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  Fordham  Medical  College,  whose  photograph 
appeared  in  the  November  issue,  studied  in  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  is  a graduate  of 
New  York  University,  1887,  and  a recipient  of 
the  Mott  Medals,  gold  and  silver.  He  was  the 
first  and  only  student  to  be  appointed  as  assist- 
tant  demonstrator  and  appointed  demonstrator 
after  graduation. 

He  held  the  position  as  instructor  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy  at  the  Post  Graduate  School.  He 
was  House  Physician  and  Surgeon  at  the  City 
Charity  Hospital  and  House  Surgeon  at  Gouve- 
neur  Hospital.  He  is  a member  of  the  County 
Medical  Association;  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation ; Alumni  of  City  and  Gouveneur  Hospital 
Associations.  He  is  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
Fordham  Medical  College,  where  his  influence 
is  felt  by  the  students  whose  reverence  for  him 
is  of  the  most  extreme  degree. 


CHRISTMAS-NEW  YEAR’S  VACATION. 

As  the  Christmas  and  New  Years  holidays  ap- 
proach, we  might  say  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  thankful  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
have  just  passed  our  glorious  Thanksgiving 
holidays. 

The  medical  students  wish  one  and  all  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a very  Happy  New  Year 
— such  a one  as  they  would  wish  themselves. 


DR.  E.  FRANKLIN  SMITH,  PROFESSOR 
OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr.  Smith’s  academic  education  was  received 
in  the  West  at  a public  school  in  Atchison, 
Kansas,  at  St.  Paul’s  College,  Palmjn’a,  Mis- 
souri, and  at  St.  James’s  Military  Academy  at 
Macon  City,  Missouri,  from  which  last  named 
he  was  graduated  in  June,  1884,  with  a gold 
medal  in  Latin.  During  the  following  two 
years  he  entered  upon  his  medical  studies  under 
the  supervision  of  his  preceptor,  Dr.  Ed.  B. 
Clements,  at  Macon  City,  Missouri,  at  the  same 
time  taking  post-graduate  work  in  Chemistry 
at  St.  James’s  Military  Academy.  He  then 
entered  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
which  is  now  a part  of  the  Aew  York  Uni- 
versity, and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  March,  1889.  There- 
after for  a year  and  a half  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Infant's  and  General  Hospitals  on  Randall’s 
Island,  and  then,  in  1891,  began  the  general 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  lias  continued, 
however,  to  pay  some  attention  to  hospital  and 
dispensary  work.  For  a few  years  he  was  set- 
tled in  Goshen,  Orange  County,  New  York,  and 
there  was  Jail  Physician  and  Health  Officer  of 
the  town  in  1893-94.  Returning  to  New  York 
he  was  an  Inspector  on  the  Health  Board  staff 
in  1895 ; Attending  Physician  in  diseases  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  at  the  Northwestern 
Dispensary,  1894-96;  Clinical  Assistant  at  the 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  1894-95; 
Instructor  of  Surgery,  New  York  Polyclinic, 
1895-97 ; Prosector  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy, 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  1895-97; 
Examining  Physician  to  the  out-door  Depart- 
ment of  Bellevue  Hospital,  1895-97;  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  New 
York  Preparatory  School  since  1896.  He  is 
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the  author  of  a text  book  on  "Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, and  Hygiene,”  and  of  many  medical  and 
surgical  papers,  addresses,  etc.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Amsterdam  Medical  Association, 
American  Editor’s  Association,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  was  Chairman  of  Section 
of  Medicine,  1901-1902,  is  a member  of  the  New 
York  County  Medical  Society,  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Association,  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Association,  the  Medical  Associ- 
ation of  Greater  New  York,  the  Physicians’ 
Mutual  Aid  Association,  the  Orange  County 
Medical  Association,  Honorary  Member  of  Erie 


Railway  Association  of  Surgeons  and  Southern 
Railway  Association  of  Surgeons,  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  the  Cataract  Fire  Company  of  Gosh- 
en, the  Goshen  Athletic  and  Social  Club  (char- 
ter member,  1892),  the  Orange  County  Vocal 
Society,  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  Medi- 
cal Director  of  Dwight  School,  New  York,  etc. 
For  the  past  ten  years  the  Doctor  has  been  a 
Quiz  Master,  preparing  men  for  examinations 
for  entrance  to  Government  medical  services, 
hospitals,  etc.  At  present,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology, at  Fordham  Medical  College. 
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We  Dote  with  pleasure  that  the  students  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  have  organized 
themselves  into  a society  whose  evident  purpose 
is  to  bring  the  members  of  their  department  of 
the  University  into  closer  and  more  friendly 
communication.  We  congratulate  them  on  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  and  wish  them  many 
happy  days  on  their  journey  along  the  royal 
road  of  Fellowship.  But,  in  the  Law  School, 
we  feel  no  need  of  a social  organization  to  pro- 
mote the  feeling  of  friendliness  which  should 
amongst  members  of  the  same  school,  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  course  of  study;  we 
have  not  even  elected  Class  Offiicers ; our  chief 
reason  being,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  felt  the 
need  of  them  and,  then  the  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  to  the  effect  that  it  is  far  the  wiser 
course  not  to  elevate  a few  members  of  the  class 
above  the  rest  unless  time  and  circumstances 
warrant  such  proceeding-.  Perhaps,  as  time 
flows  on  we  too  shall  have  a Greek  letter  society, 
but  until  then  we  rest  content  with  things  as 
they  stand,  holding  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  si- 
lently and  undemonstratively  keeps  a firm  place 
amongst  the  principles  of  Law,  viz. : Let  well 
enough  alone. 

On  the  Sixth  and  Twelfth  of  this  month  the 
members  of  the  First  Year  Law  class  expect  to 
make  some  more  or  less  valuable  contributions 
to  the  great  mass  of  Legal  literature.  How 
valuable  those  contributions  will  be  is  a ques- 
tion of  fact  for  the  Examiners  who,  unhappy 
we,  will  be  both  Judges  and  jury. 

On  the  Fourteenth,  Mr.  Pope,  the  Secretary 


of  our  Faculty,  opens  his  course  on  Real  Prop- 
erty. Owing  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  the 
subject  Mr.  Pope  will  conduct  his  own  quiz 
classes. 

Yv  ith  the  coming  of  the  new  year  Mr.  Stark 
gives  up  his  Quizmastership,  in  order  to  give 
himself  more  freely  to  preparation  for  the 
course  in  Criminal  Law,  which  he  will  open  on 
the  First  of  May.  In  Mr.  Stark’s  place  comes 
Mr.  Adams,  a gentleman  of  high  standing  in 
the  profession  and  markedly  able  to  discharge 
with  profit  to  us  and  honor  to  himself,  the 
obligations  of  the  office  he  will  assume. 

Mr.  Chapin  has  already  completed  his  course 
in  Torts  and  will  not  again  appear  in  the  Lec- 
turer’s chair  until  March,  when  he  will  take  up 
with  us  the  subject  of  Bailments.  To  both  of 
these  honored  members  of  our  faculty  we  tender 
our  heartiest  thanks  for  their  past  efforts  in  our 
behalf  and  earnestly  wish  them  success  in  their 
future  dealings  with  us. 

Christmas  vacation  begins  for  us  on  the  Fri- 
day preceding  Christmas  Day  and  continues 
until  Tuesday  following  New  Year’s  Day.  A 
long  rest  and  a much  needed  one.  To  the  en- 
tire faculty  of  our  department  of  the  University, 
and  to  all  the  other  departments  we  wish  a 
happy  holiday  season,  and  are  especially  tender 
in  our  good  wishes  to  all  who  have  been  suffic- 
iently interested  in  us  to  devote  a portion  of 
their  valuable  time  to  reading  the  Law  School 
notes. 


John  Joseph  Lilly,  L.,  ’08. 
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Exchanges. 


Undoubtedly  the  best  exchange  to  reach 
us  this  month  was  The  College  Spokesman. 
It  is  too  bad  this  magazine  is  only 
a quarterly.  The  ability  of  its  staff  would 
justify  more  frequent  appearances  of  the 
publication.  Its  cover  design  is  equalled  in 
fineness  only  by  the  quality  of  its  contents. 
“Dante’s  Catholicity”  appealed  to  us  in  a great 
measure,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  composition  especially  attracted  our 
attention.  The  arguments  were  sound,  and 
well  expressed.  “The  Pantascope”  is  a humor- 
ous bit  of  verse  which  entailed  some  talent. 
“Caedmon,”  “Where  Silence  Dwells,”  and  “An 
Autumn  Thought”  are  poems  seldom  surpassed 
in  any  student  paper. 

The  Young  Eagles  furnishes  a goodly  store 
of  brilliant  little  sketches,  both  descriptive  and 
biographical.  The  first  article  is  in  the  form 
of  a letter,  which  describes  accurately  and  read- 
ably a visit  to  a Eoman  house.  The  writer  pre- 
sents a novel  pen-picture,  which  ought  to  appeal 
to  all  students  of  ancient  classics.  “A  Thought” 
is  the  subject  of  a truly  poetical,  as  well  as 
brief,  appeal  to  the  Muses.  Some  clever  fic- 
tion would  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  periodical. 

The  Redwood,  always  an  agreeable  guest,  did 
in  nowise  disappoint  us  in  the  latest  issue  we 
have  seen.  The  cover  design  gives  promise  of 
hidden  delicacies,  which,  when  revealed,  are  no 
less  pleasing  than  the  exterior  make-up  of  the 
paper.  “The  Friends  of  Love”  contains  many 
exquisite  lines  depicting  excellent  sentiments. 


“De  Profundis”  is  a poetical  prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  worthy  of  praise.  “The  Grit  of 
Grisley”  at  first  evidenced  itself  as  being  an 
ideal  college  story,  both  from  point  of  subject 
and  style  of  writing,  but  we  were  woefully  dis- 
appointed in  the  conclusion.  The  plot,  to  say 
the  best  of  it,  would  please  hectic  readers  of  the 
five-cent  literature  which  occupies  the  minds  of 
boys  who  have  never  seen  better.  The  work- 
manship of  the  story,  however,  might  serve  to 
allay  the  bad  impression  of  the  author's  ability 
which  the  denouement  tends  to  inculcate. 

One  of  the  best  short  stories  that  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  read  in  any  publication  whatso- 
ever appeared  in  the  Villa  Shield,  under  the 
title  of  “The  Girl  in  the  Glass.”  The  writer 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  conception  of  a plot  entirely 
original  and  something  different,  but  also  for 
the  charming  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told. 
The  Villa  Shield  is  one  of  our  cleverest  ex- 
changes. 

The  College  Student  contains  a few  well 
written  essays  on  well  chosen  topics.  The  first 
article,  “In  the  Sight  of  Apollo,”  showed  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  selection  of  arguments 
and  also  much  diligence  in  the  endeavor  to 
please  whoever  might  read  the  essay.  “Lew 
Wallace”  is  a concise  and  thoughtful  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur.”  We  were 
greatly  surprised  at  the  absence  of  poetry. 
Good  pieces  of  verse  would  do  much  to  enliven 
this  exchange. 

The  Xavier  contains  two  very  neat  specimens 
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of  verse  from  the  same  pen.  “Gascony,”  the 
first,  as  its  name  would  imply,  treats  of  that 
romantic  region  in  France.  The  diction  and 
rhythm  are  superb.  “Mournings  From  the 
Mournful  Swain”  is  a clever  dialect  poem, 
which  treats  of  the  musings  of  a rustic  lover. 
We  began  to  think  that  the  story,  “A  Victim 


of  the  Press,”  was  a little  far-fetched  till  we 
read  the  guarantee  of  its  writer  concerning  the 
veracity  of  the  anecdote.  While  well  told,  of 
course,  since  it  is  not  original,  we  cannot  be- 
stow much  praise  upon  the  teller.  More  space 
should  be  given  to  college  exchanges  in  this 
paper.  Poking  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  AFTER  A VISIT  TO  THE  JESUIT  NOVITIATE. 


<§As  proud  as  olden  castle  by  historic  stream, 
iphat  lifts  its  croWn  of  turrets  h'|b  in  air, 

O91?0se  antique  halls  ar\d  arched  chambers  teem 
09ith  legendary  lore  ar\d  treasures  rare  ; 
iAs  grand  as  marble  palace  by  the  sea 
C/9hQse  toWers  fly  the  ensigns  of  a king, 
eAs  mat\oi'-house  that  looks  o’er  Wood  ar\d  lea, 

©And  round  Whose  heafth  a thousand  memories  clir\^  ; 
§o  sits  the  new  H>aint  eAndreW’s,  looking  down 
0pon  the  fi\Jer  flowing  far  aWay, 

In  beauty  tree-emboWered,  With  a goWn 
©f  Verdure  interWoOen  With  the  grey* 
plo  bristling  cannon  froWn  upon  tpe  laWn, 
fto  battlements  surfound,  upon  the  hei|h* 

]4o  sentry’s  tread  is  heard,  the  h®rn 

fphat  speaks  of  Waf  is  silent  day  and  night* 
eA  home  Where  peace  lor\e  dwells,  upon  the  h^ 

It  sits,  Where  hearts  that  lo\)e  ©od’s  Ways  find  rest*  — 
fphe  Wirids  that  o\)er-bloW  the  World  are  still, 

«2And  hashed  all  Worldly  strife  at  -ftis  behest* 
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€be  Recollections  of  an  Old  fellow 

D.  A.  Merrick,  S.  J. , Class  of  1850. 

(Continued  from  December  Number .) 


The  fact  is,  that  in  the  thirties  New  York 
was  still  quite  a colonial  town.  “Vauxhall” 
Garden  is  an  illustration  of  it.  The  names 
of  the  streets  were  Essex,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  etc., 
quite  like  Boston  of  to-day.  My  mother’s 
uncle,  Jimmie,  came  to  visit  us  in  Marketfield 
Street  on  horseback.  Imagine  an  American  of 
to-day  making  calls  in  this  city  on  horseback. 
Perhaps  they’ll  come  back  to  that  when  they 
get  tired  of  the  automobiles.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  fashion.  There  are  fashions  even  in 
committing  suicide.  Brown  stone  houses  were 
awfully  fashionable — at  first.  Now,  they  must 
have  basement  front  conundrums.  The  plain 
people  drank  English  small  beer,  very  flat  stuff, 
the  more  pretentious  had  wine,  port  and  madeira 
were  always  on  a sideboard  (no  claret).  I noticed 
that  in  Canada  they  gave  you  claret  for  des- 
sert. When  the  vines  were  destroyed  in  Ma- 
deira they  fell  back  on  sherry,  a very  inferior 
article.  Whiskey  was  considered  a vulgar 
drink  in  those  days,  like  gin  and  rum.  When 
people  wanted  something  strong,  they  took 
brandy.  Then  came  the  Father  Matthew  ex- 
citement, and,  at  the  mature  age  of  seven,  I 
took  the  pledge.  The  famous  Augustinian  of 
Philadelphia,  Father  Moriarty,  was  preaching 
at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brooklyn,  at  the  end  of 
whose  sermon  the  people  all  knelt  down,  and 
so  did  I.  I was  told  that  I was  pledged.  And 
I kept  my  pledge  till  the  first  time  I was 
tempted.  There  is  a man  in  New  York  who, 


every  time  he  meets  the  Bev.  D.  B.  Walker, 
S.  J.,  in  the  street,  kneels  down  and  takes  the 
pledge  for  life.  The  two  Brooklyn  churches  at 
that  time  were  administered  by  the  Fathers 
James  and  Nicholas  O’Donnell,  cousins,  I 
think,  but  not  brothers.  The  third  church  was 
built  by  Father  Bacon,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Portland.  His  successor,  Father  Keegan,  be- 
longed to  my  class  at  Fordham.  He  became 
vicar-general  of  his  diocese,  but  his  great  glory 
was  that  he  lived  in  his  school,  knew  every 
child,  and  never  forgot  them.  But  I was  only 
a lubber;  in  my  first  fight  I only  hugged  my 
adversary,  who  took  the  liberty  of  hitting  me. 
How  I hanged  around  my  mother’s  skirts  that 
evening  with  my  scratched  face!  “Have  you 
been  fighting?”  she  whispered.  “Yes,”  I whis- 
pered back.  What  did  I fear  my  father  that 
evening  ? How  often  I have  compared  that  in- 
cident to  the  way  we  ought  to  hang  on  to  our 
heavenly  Mother’s  blue  cloak ! If  there  is  any 
sense  in  this  rigmarole  I am  writing,  let  it 
be  to  remind  the  Fordham  boys  that  they  have 
a Mother,  and  if  She  whisper,  “Have  you  been 
bad?”  and  they  answer,  “Yes,”  then  let  them 
leap  with  joy,  for  our  Lord  will  not  dare  to 
punish  them.  Only  they  must  add  that  they 
intend  to  be  good  boys. 

There  were  no  envelopes  for  letters  in  those 
times.  We  used  paper  Roman  form,  which  was 
folded  in  a triple  manner  and  then  sealed  with 
wax.  An  universal  gentlemanly  ornament  was 
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the  heavy  seal  which  hung  from  the  watch  fob. 
Even  when  the  envelopes  were  introduced  they 
were  not  gummed  at  first,  but  the  plain  people 
used  wafers  as  they  did  before.  Anterior  to 
this  time,  no  one  sent  note  paper,  such  as  we 
use  to-day,  as  a letter,  but  simply  for  a busi- 
ness notice.  It  is  the  same  old  thing,  tele- 
grams, telephones,  etc. ; brevity,  dry  bones,  no 
more  ceremony  or  etiquette.  The  day  will  come 
when  there  will  be  no  more  heart  left  to  us; 
we  shall  be  empty  mediums.  Another  difference 
worth  mentioning— we  did  not  tip  any  letter 
carriers,  but  every  New  Year  the  newspaper 
carrier  presented  the  families  with  a specimen 
of  very  remarkable  verses,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  a very  respectable  consideration. 
I need  not  allude  to  the  old  Dutch  custom  of 
making  New  Year’s  calls,  which  has  died  out, 
probably,  for  one  reason,  because  it  came  to  be 
greatly  abused.  The  Catholic  newspaper  was 
the  Truth-teller.  Its  editor  was  Major  Den- 
man, an  Englishman,  whose  son,  Bill,  of  the 
class  of  ’51,  obtained  the  sobriquet  at  Fordham 
of  Malachy  Bones.  He  was  certainly  as  thin 
as  his  father  was  stout.  At  college  he  was 
a terrible  chewer.  Bill  Denman  became  one  of 
my  intimate  friends.  Mr.  McMaster,  after  his 
conversion  to  the  church,  bought  the  Weekly 
Register , which  he  amalgamated  with  his  own 
paper,  the  Freeman’s  Journal.  Major  Den- 
man was  not  a literary  man  himself,  but  he 
had  the  talent  of  engaging  others  to  write  for 
him — Charles  O'Conor,  Bartholomew  O’Con- 
nor, Eugene  Casserly,  in  the  olden  time.  He 
afterwards  sold  his  paper  to  his  son  and  Mau- 
rice Daly,  of  my  class,  a moderately  talented 
young  man,  who  had  a gift  for  writing  easily. 
But  I heard  after  I became  a Jesuit  that,  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  they  were  conducting  it, 
the  old  Major  took  back  the  paper  from  the  two 
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young  men.  When  Daly  was  dying,  not  one  of  his 
Catholic  friends  spoke  to  him  of  his  soul  till  a 
Fordham  boy  named  Stevenson,  a Protestant, 
exclaimed  that  he  must  go  for  a priest.  Then 
Maurice,  in  a dying  request,  asked  to  be  buried 
with  his  old  teachers  in  Ireland  and  America, 
and  his  dust  lies  now  in  the  Fordham  grave- 
yard. As  to  McMaster,  everybody  knows  that 
he  did  his  own  writing  and  did  it  in  his  own 
slashing  way.  The  Truth-teller  was  founded, 
1 believe,  by  Father  Pardow's  grandfather  and 
Mr.  Denman  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Its  motto  was  “Magna 
est  veritas  et  praevalebit,”  and  in  its  time  it 
must  have  rendered  service  to  religion.  A 
Catholic  paper  in  this  country  must  necessarily 
be  an  Irish  paper,  and,  although  Mr.  Denman 
was  an  Englishman,  the  Truth-teller  was  strong 
on  Eepeal.  O’Connell  seemed  to  divide  the 
honors  with  Father  Matthew  in  those  days.  A 
favorite  place  for  Repeal  meetings  was  Tam- 
many Hall,  then  at  the  corner  of  Frankfort 
street  and  Park  Row,  where  the  Sun  office 
now  is.  French’s  Hotel  was  built  on  the  op- 
posite corner,  where  the  World  building  now 
stands.  The  apprentices  of  the  neighborhood 
used  to  play  ball  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
I wonder  they  did  not  break  French’s  win7 
dows.  This  was  the  old-fashioned  baseball, 
when  we  knocked  a ball  as  high  and  as  far  as 
we  could,  or  we  hit  a fellow  with  it.  That  was 
play.  What  they  call  a game  to-day  is  simply 
a kind  of  business,  or  even  art,  if  you  like, 
done  by  hired  professionals.  And  in  those  days 
when  we  played  football,  we  played  with  our 
feet,  and  not  with  out  fists;  we  kicked  a man’s 
shins,  but  we  didn’t  break  his  neck.  I was 
once  at  a Repeal  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall. 
Eugene  Casserly  was  speaking.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  then  looking  at  the  crowd,  he  said  that 
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Mr.  Yankee  Sullivan  had  ordered  him  to  sit 
down.  Instantly  there  was  a double  movement, 
the  first  of  the  wdiole  assembly  towards  a cen- 
tral point  in  front  of  the  stage,  then  at  a right 
angle  towards  the  south  side  wall.  A certain 
demagogue  had  started  an  opposition  party,  in- 
tended to  draw  the  working  men  away  from  the 
gentlemen  Repealers.  The  next  morning  I 
passed  by  Sullivan’s  saloon,  in  Chatham  street. 
He  was  seated  comfortably  in  front  of  it,  smok- 
ing a cigar.  Those  Irishmen  might  as  well 
have  battered  a big  log  or  an  iron  pillar.  In 
connection  with  this  Tammany  Hall,  one  of  the 
names  most  familiar  to  me  of  political  speakers, 
in  the  early  forties,  was  that  of  General 
Sickles.  How  old  must  he  be?  The  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.  In  his  extreme  old 
age  he  has  been  running  for  alderman;  once 
elected  and  now  defeated.  The  general  lost 
a leg  at  Gettysburg,  but  perhaps  gained  his 
soul,  which  is  more  than  glory,  for  it  was  there 
he  was  baptized  by  Father  O’Hagan  in  an  am- 
bulance. Whether  I was  a Democrat  or  a 
Whig  in  those  days,  what  I do  remember  very 
well  is  drinking  hard  cider  in  a log  cabin  in 
Brooklyn  to  the  health  of  Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  too.  And  I remember  also  a fiddler 
in  Barnum's  Museum — for  Bamum  always  had 
a “moral”  show  in  his  museum — who  imitated 
admirably  a drunkard  hurrahing  for  Tip  and 
Tyler.  Poor  Harrison  died  soon  after  his  in- 
auguration, as  Taylor  did,  too,  and  Tyler  did 
not  give  satisfaction  to  everybody,  no  more 
than  Andy  Johnson  later.  He  became  a lead- 
ing Secessionist  and,  I think,  like  so  many  poli- 
ticians, North  and  South,  acquired  the  title  of 
General.  The  word  politics  suggests  police. 
Happily,  I did  not  get  into  any  trouble  with 
them  in  those  venerable  days;  but  I know  that 
at  one  period  they  wrere  called  M.  P.’s,  which 


did  not  mean  Member  of  Parliament,  but  mu- 
nicipal police.  I was  not  in  New  York  at  the 
time  of  the  war  between  New  York  City  and 
Albany,  under  Mayor  Ward,  which  was  much 
later.  As  to  the  fire  department,  it  was 
the  old  volunteers.  This  was  always  a very 
popular  institution;  and,  when  the  City  Hall 
bell  rang  “Fire!”  everyone  ran  and  took  hold 
of  the  rope  of  the  first  engine  that  came;  so 
the  constant  cry  was,  “More  rope ! More  rope !” 
I have  seen  some  beautiful  fires.  On  one  oc- 
casion a large  tree  all  of  a sudden  blazed  out 
in  one  great  flame.  On  another,  I ran  on  till 
I got  to  the  foot  of  Grand  street,  and  beheld 
two  big  ships  on  fire  at  the  Navy  Yard.  There 
were  aristocratic  companies  and  democratic 
companies;  for  all  young  men  were  attached  in 
some  way  to  one  or  another.  No.  21,  called 
Swansea,  from  its  name  in  Dutch,  was  a great 
favorite.  I think  the  application  of  the  word 
“Dutch”  to  Germans  came  from  the  fact  that 
at  first  the  people  did  not  distinguish  between 
Hollanders  and  their  neighbors.  But  others 
may  give  a different  explanation.  Our  firemen 
had  their  fights,  naturally,  when  one  machine 
was  swamped  by  another,  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  using  their  fists,  and  not  re- 
sorting to  knives  and  pistols,  like  their  breth- 
ren of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  A more 
serious  evil  was  that,  not  content  with  real 
fires,  they  used  to  get  up  false  alarms,  and 
spend  a great  part  of  the  night  in  the  engine 
houses;  this  must  have  affected  the  health  of 
many.  But,  as  the  French  say:  “If  youth 
knew,  and  old  age  could.”  This  is  one  of  the 
thousand  puzzles  in  existence;  why  do  we  just 
learn  to  know  how  to  live  when  it  is  time  to 
die? 

But  it  is  high  time  to  come  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  my  early  education.  The  priests  in 
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America  knew  from  the  beginning  the  import- 
ance of  Christian  education.  But  they  were 
poor.  There  was  a little  school  in  the  basement 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and,  next  door,  the 
Sisters  had  an  Academy.  The  Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty were  the  only  female  religious  in  the  city. 
Now  you  meet  them  on  every  sidewalk  and  in 
all  the  cars — nuns  white,  black,  brown,  green, 
blue,  yellow ! God  bless  them  ! May  they  go 
on  multiplying,  and  doing  good  work,  if  it  he 
only  praying.  In  St.  James’s  Church  there 
was  a ltitle  Catholic  school  for  a while,  which 
was  followed  by  a district  school,  so-called;  and, 
when  the  Jesuits  were  burnt  out.  Father  Smith, 
who  was  an  ex-Jesuit  himself,  offered  them  the 
use  of  his  basement.  There  were  no  public 
schools  such  as  those  of  the  present  day.  There 
was  a Public  School  Society,  subsidized  by  the 
State  or  city,  like  the  House  of  Refuge;  but 
this  disappeared,  thanks  to  the  determined  op- 
position of  the  great  Bishop  Hughes.  What  they 
called  district  schools  followed,  and  this  was 
more  distinctly  municipal.  But  this  also  was  a 
short-lived  arrangement.  New  England  was 
bound  to  have  its  way,  and  we  were  handed 
over  to  our  present  school  system.  At  first  the 
public  schools  were  simple  structures;  but  New 
England  insisted  that  they  should  become  more 
pretentious.  And  so  the  Catholic  priests  of  to- 
day are  obliged  to  go  to  great  expense  in  order 
to  rival,  as  they  must,  the  edifices  put  up  and 
conducted  by  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
city.  There  were  a great  many  private  schools 
in  those  days,  many  of  them  accommodated  to 
the  means  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances. 
And  there  was  quite  a number  of  Irish  school- 
masters, among  them  Eugene  Casserly’s  father, 
who  published  a Latin  grammar.  I could  men- 
tion others  whose  children  or  grandchildren  are 
living  to-day.  One  of  those  schools  was  kept 


by  a man  named  Donahue,  in  Brooklyn.  To 
this  I was  sent.  But  unfortunately  all  those 
Irish  schoolmasters  took  their  toddy  at  noon, 
and  it  put  Mr.  Donahue  in  bad  humor.  Now, 
in  returning  to  school  from  my  lunch,  I was 
obliged  to  climb  a row  of  trees  on  my  way, 
which  delayed  me.  Consequently  every  day 
there  followed  a spectacular  scene.  On  my  en- 
trance Mr.  D.  started  up.  He  was  lame,  and 
he  became  lame  in  this  wise:  He  sprained  his 
leg  on  a potato  in  the  Blackwater  river  in  the 
County  Wexford.  Did  ever  any  man  except 
an  Irishman  sprain  his  leg  by  treading  on  a 
potato  in  the  water?  I began  to  jump  over  the 
benches,  and  the  master  after  me.  His  blows 
could  not  have  hurt  me  much.  When  I was 
withdrawn  from  this  Academy , Mr.  D.  told  me 
to  tell  my  mother  she  was  a lady — they  were 
from  the  same  county,  and  she  was  a Murphy, 
and,  I might  add,  her  father  was  a ’98  rebel — 
but  that  my  father  still  owed  him  a certain 
amount  of  money.  I need  hardly  say  that  my 
father  always  sent  him  $5  or  so  over  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  amount  of  the  bill.  I need  not 
say,  either,  that  I learned  nothing  in  Mr. 
Donahue’s  institution.  The  doctors  have  been 
giving  me  this  summer  all  kinds  of  things  to 
drive  the  acidity  out  of  me.  Acidity  is  bad 
for  every  system.  A proof  of  this  is  that  the 
next  pedagogue  I was  sent  to,  who  was  maud- 
lin all  the  day,  but  kind,  taught  me  lots  of 
things.  My  geography  was  Mitchell’s,  1840; 
the  population  of  New  York  City  then  was 
300,000.  We  moved  back  from  Brooklyn  to 
New  York,  and  I was  sent  for  a while  to  St. 
James’s  basement.  There  was  there  then  a brute 
named  Halpin.  Well,  let  me  say  no  more  about 
him;  but,  if  ever  I had  met  him  a little  later 
in  life,  I would  not  have  killed,  or  even  struck 
him,  but  I would  have  given  him  such  a piece 
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of  my  mind — those  who  know  me  know  that  I 
can  scold.  Then  I was  sent  to  a man  named 
Fay,  who  kept  a school  in  Nassau  street.  Fay, 
of  course,  took  his  punch,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  read  the  London  Punch;  but  he  vented  the 
fumes  of  it  on  his  own  son.  This  son  I met 
some  years  afterwards  and  his  great  passion 
was  amateur  theatricals.  Finally  my  father 
sent  me  to  Columbia  College  grammar  school. 
Parenthesis:  what  was  called  a grammar  school 
then  is  now  called  a high  school.  What 
we  used  to  call  in  Sixteenth  Street  the 
prepartory  department  is  now,  I believe, 
a grammar  school.  Whether  the  Columbia 
College  people  still  call  this  grammar  school 
a grammar  school  or  not,  if  they  have 
one,  I do  not  know.  But  one  thing  I do  know, 
that  this  world  is  a world  of  change.  The 
Columbia  grammar  school  then  was  in  Murray 
Street.  The  college  grounds  extended  to  Green- 
wich Street  and  College  Place  was  not  cut 
through  then.  There  was,  therefore,  no  street 
between  Barclay  and  Murray,  and  the  bakery 
at  the  corner  of  Barclay  and  Church  streets, 
which  sold  such  famous  buns,  did  so  impartial- 
ly to  the  Protestants  of  Murray  Street  and  the 
Catholics  of  Barclay.  My  first  teacher  in  Mur- 
ray Street  was  a young  man  named  Eeid,  whose 
father  was  a captain  in  the  navy  and  who  had 
just  graduated  from  the  College.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  I was  promoted  to  Mr.  Wilson’s 
class.  To  this  day  I believe  Mr.  Wilson  to  have 
been  the  equal  of  any  scholar  then  living,  and 
my  ideal  of  a perfect  gentleman.  And  yet  he 
only  taught  what  we  call  the  second  or 
third  academic.  Why  second,  third  or  fourth 
academic?  The  teacher  of  the  highest  Latin 
class!  was  Professor  Drisler.  Mr.  Drisler  lived 
to  be  a very  old  man,  was  for  a while  acting 
president  of  Columbia,  and  seems  to  have  been 


very  popular  with  the  boys.  He  was  certainly 
a learned  man.  Every  morning,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  class,  he  corrected  the  proofs 
of  Professor  Anthon’s  edition  of  the  classics, 
then  coming  out,  and  Anthon  corrected  the 
proofs  of  his  edition  of  Liddle  & Scott’s  Greek 
dictionary.  These  were  the  kind  of  men 
Columbia  could  afford  to  give  us  as  teachers 
in  the  grammar  school.  Dr.  Anthon  was  mas- 
ter, or  principal,  of  the  school.  He  was  a large, 
tall  man,  of  very  imposing  presence,  with  a 
high,  sloping  forehead,  from  which  the  head 
went  almost  straight  back,  making  a regular 
cone.  As  he  was  always  munching  something, 
which  gave  an  additional  appearance  of 
strength  to  his  face,  we  named  him  reverential- 
ly, “Bulldog  Anthon.”  Anthon  believed  in  dis- 
cipline and  disciplining  as  much  as  any  of  my 
older  teachers,  and  sometimes  a boy  had  to  go 
down  to  the  coal  cellar  to  be  “hoisted”  by  the 
man,  Jimmy.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  exercise 
took  the  place  with  these  old  schoolmasters  of 
a walk  in  the  open  air.  The  Anthons  were  a 
remarkable  family.  One  of  them  was  a clergy- 
man of  the  Episcopal  Church;  another,  a law- 
yer, wrote  a book  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages  among  professional  and 
business  men.  Charley  Anthon,  the  doctor’s 
nephew,  and  a boy  named  De  Ruyter,  led  our 
class.  It  did  me  no  good  to  be  promoted  in  the 
middle  of  the  year;  I fell  in  with  a set  of  lazy 
drones.  Nevertheless,  years  afterwards,  boys 
in  the  class  I taught  myself  were  promoted 
with  benefit  to  themselves  and  the  class  they 
entered.  I remember  meeting  Charley  Anthon 
at  a reading  we  went  to  hear  of  Miss  Fanny 
Ivemble.  After  leaving  this  school,  I met  once 
or  twice  in  the  street  one  or  two  of  the  boys  I 
knew.  They  are  all  now  probably  dead.  One 
meeting,  however,  I must  record,  because  it  was 
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a connecting  link  with  my  life  at  Fordham. 
Coming  np  Murray  Street,  on  my  wav  home 
from  school,  amidst  a lot  of  other  boys,  I began 
to  talk  with  one  of  them,  a little  older  than  my- 
self. This  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Augustine  O’Neill,  sixty  years  ago.  We  were 
probably  the  only  two  Catholic  boys  attending 
that  school.  When  I next  met  him  it  was  at 
Fordham,  where  he  graduated  one  year  before 
me.  He  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  to-day, 
except  one,  and  old  St.  John’s  never  had  a 
nobler  son. 

I made  my  first  acquaintance  with  St.  J ohn’s 
College  in  the  following  manner.  The  only  gen- 
tleman I ever  knew  who  wore  a pigtail  was  Mr. 
Cornelius  Heany.  He  was  an  Irishman  said  to 
have  been  in  the  fur  business  with  John  Jacob 
Astor.  Astor  bought  ground  on  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, Heany  in  South  Brooklyn,  which  he  left 
in  trust  for  the  poor  children  in  that  city. 
My  father  and  brother  died  in  a house  built  on 
ground  leased  from  the  Heany  estate.  It  has 
been  my  great  pleasure,  later  in  life,  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  his  nieces, 
two  distinguished  religious  in  the  order  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  another,  a venerable, 
and,  let  me  say,  handsome  old  lady,  sister-in-law 
to  the  Mr.  Smith  who  is  the  oldest  living  grad- 
uate of  Bose  Hill  College.  In  the  year  1841,  be- 
ing then  eight  years  old,  I was  confirmed  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  built  on  ground 
donated  by  Mr.  Heany,  by  old  Bishop  Dubois, 
one,  probably,  of  the  latest  functions  in  which 
he  officiated.  In  connection  with  my  confirma- 
tion, I must  mention  Mr.  Mulligan,  the  first 
man  I knew  'who  wore  a cork  leg,  and  Mr. 
O’Donnell,  his  clerk,  whose  feet  I would  kiss 
to-day,  if  I saw  him  in  the  flesh.  He  it  was 
who  wanted  me  to  make  my  first  communion 
also  at  that  immature  age,  but  the  other  men 


af  the  Sunday-school  were  wiser.  How  he  did 
sing  “Jesus,  the  Only  Thought  of  Thee”!  He 
became  a Trappist.  One  of  my  greatest  joys 
in  heaven,  if  I get  there,  will  be  to  meet  his 
blessed  soul.  From  the  frame  house,  surround- 
ed by  a garden,  in  which  we  lived,  you  went  by 
a passage  called  Ileany’s  Lane  to  get  to  Court 
street,  where  the  church  is  situated.  Not  far 
from  our  ground  there  was  a tan  yard  guarded 
by  several  fierce  bulldogs.  Every  night  my 
mother  saw  that  Pincher,  my  Irish  terrier, 
twelve  years  old,  was  locked  indoors  for  fear 
of  those  dogs.  Pincher  would  prowl  along  the 
docks  hunting  for  rats,  but  never  would  he  wet 
his  dainty  feet.  He  used  to  cross  the  ferry  to 
visit  his  friends  in  New  York,  and  let  himself 
into  the  house  by  the  basement  door  latch.  One 
night,  however,  he  was  accidentally  shut  out 
of  doors.  When  I came  down  for  my  breakfast 
next  morning  my  mother  told  me  to  go  see 
Pincher.  I found  him  lying  in  the  area  cov- 
ered with  blood.  I put  out  my  hand  to  pat  his 
head.  He  raised  it,  licked  my  hand  and 
dropped  dead.  What  a lesson  to  God’s  priests 
of  what  should  be  their  devotion  to  their  heav- 
enly Master! 

Between  us  and  Mr.  Heany ’s  was  a very 
large  field  with  a big  cut  in  the  middle  of  it, 
the  excavation  made  for  the  foundations  of  a 
building.  Scattered  round  were  large  brown 
stones  intended  for  this  futurebuilding.  One  day, 
playing  tag  with  some  other  boys,  I knocked 
my  forehead  against  the  corner  of  one  of  these 
stones,  which  left  me  with  a slight  scar,  which 
has  not  entirely  disappeared  as  yet.  This  was 
my  first  acquaintance  with  St.  John’s  College. 
Mr.  Heany  had  offered  this  ground  to  Bishop 
Hughes,  then  coadjutor  and  administrator  of 
the  diocese,  for  a college.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, but,  though  the  stones  remained  for  my 
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benefit,  the  college  was  transported  elsewhere. 
Some  years  ago  the  Fordhah  Monthly  pub- 
lished my  recollections  of  St.  John’s  from  1847 
to  1850.  I am  now  the  only  surviving  mem- 
ber of  my  class,  as  Mr.  O’Neill  is  the  only  liv- 
ing graduate  of  the  year  before.  Of  the  class 
of  ’51  there  is  no  one  left.  I would  like  to  cor- 
rect an  error  in  an  article  in  one  of  your  back 
numbers:  Father  John  Harley,  or  Hurley,  was 
the  president  before  the  Jesuits  came.  He  was 


spoken  of  with  the  greatest  affection  by  the 
older  students. 

We  think  little  in  this  life  of  our  guardian 
angels  who  think  of  us  all  the  time.  In  the 
other  world  there  will  be  more  gratitude.  How 
many  times,  during  the  brief  period  of  which 
I have  written  and  during  the  much  longer  pe- 
riod since,  has  my  guardian  angel  saved  me 
from  destruction  of  body  and  soul ! May  the 
angels  of  Fordham  University  watch  carefully 
over  all  its  inmates — and  over  all  its  Old  Boys. 
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®fje  H>an&man. 

When  the  twilight  falls— and,  the  Hue  clouds  leave  the  day 
To  lend  their  tints  of  ocean  Hue  to  shies  of  far  away— 

Of  all  the  thoughts  that  kindle  in  this  sorry  soul  of  mine 
And  bring  me  bach  in  memory  to  the  golden  olden  time, 

Hot  one  has  half  the  music  of  the  thought  of  mammy’s  song, 

That  m,ammy  sang  at  evening  when — the  sandman  comes  along. 

0 the  dear  old  days  ! How  zve'd  romp  and  how  we'd  play, 

Aclimbing  up  the  hay  loft,  and  asliding  doivn  the  hay, 

Afrishing  in  the  orchard  ' neath  the  apple  blossom's  smile , 

Aswinging  on  the  meadow  gate,  alaughing  all  the  while  ! 

Those  days  were  lihe  a ringing  rhyme,  and  life  a soothing  song 
Like  mammy  crooned  at  evening  when — the  sandman  comes  along. 

0 the  world  to-day — is  not  that  of  yesterday ; — 

Still,  a life  of  cherished  memories  would  matte  this  world  seem  gay. 
Then-Fancy  ! Let  me  linger  on  the  joys  that  use  to  be, 

And  Mem'ry,  softly  sing  me  songs  of  childhood  ecstasy, 

And  let  me  list ' in  revery  to  dear  old  mammy's  song, 

That  mammy  sang  at  evening  when— the  sandman  comes  along. 

“ Qen  lay  yo ' hed  on  mammy's  lap  ’ wile  mammy  sing  a song, 

'Ole  mammy's  babe,— 

’(Bout  de  pesky  san'man  dat's  shure  to  com ’ along, 

'Ole  mammy's  babe, — 

In  honey  s eyes  he  trow  de  san’ 

’JEn  - tote  ' im  off  to  slumberlan' — 

Qjen  lay  yo'  hed  on  mammy's  lap  and, — 

Honey,  close  dem  eyes, 

Fo ’ de  san'man  am  apeekin'— 

From  de  black-black  skies." 


J.  Ferdinand  Convbry,  1907. 
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Acadia. 


Acadia ! There  is  a beauty — I might  almost 
say  a pathos — in  the  very  sound  of  the  word. 
Certainly  there  is  no  name  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  history  and  poetry  that  embalms  the 
memory  of  so  much  that  was  both  pleasant  and 
sad  in  the  annals  of  men. 

The  associations  of  the  name  are,  of  course, 
known  to  readers  of  the  Monthly.  Evange- 
line and  her  beautiful  Acadian  home  are  known 
to  readers  of  poetry  the  world  over.  A story 
pathetic  in  itself  has  been  rendered  doubly 
pathetic  by  the  alchemy  of  the  poet’s  art — 
materiam  super  That  opus.  All  readers  of  English 
literature,  even  those  who  have  but  a schoolboy’s 
acquaintance  with  it,  have  followed,  with  an 
almost  tearful  interest,  the  fortunes  of  Long- 
fellow’s heroine  from  the  hour  when  she  was 
torn  from  kinsmen  and  lover  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  tyranny  to  the  moment  when,  for 
a brief  space,  she  was  reunited  with  the  object 
of  her  affection  in  a distant  clime  With  the 
interest  felt  in  Evangeline  is  associated  an 
interest  in  her  countrymen  who  shared  her  fate. 
The  story  of  the  tragedy  which  suddenly  over- 
whelmed the  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  happiest  country  on  earth  must  always  pos- 
sess an  interest  for  those  who  have  a feeling 
for  human  suffering.  We  shall  need  no  apology, 
then,  for  giving  our  readers  a brief  recital  of 
the  events  that  happened  in  old  Acadia  in  1755 
— the  more  so  as  it  will  furnish  a setting  to  an 
American  classic,  and,  besides,  it  so  happens 
that  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 


elapsed  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Acadians. 
If  there  is  luck  in  odd  numbers,  there  is  just 
as  much  interest  in  such  round  numbers  as  a 
hundred  and  half  a hundred  when  they  com- 
plete themselves  in  the  course  of  human 
history. 

Acadia  was  the  very  euphonious  name  given 
to  a tract  of  country  which  included,  though  it 
extended  beyond,  what  is  to-day  known  as  Nova 
Scotia.  It  is  in  old  Nova  Scotia  that  the 
scene  of  our  story  is  laid.  Its  inhabitants, 
migrating  from  Normandy  sixteen  years  before 
the  landing  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England, 
formed  the  oldest  French  colony  in  North 
America.  They  occupied  a territory  abounding 
in  forests  and  harbors.  Their  forests  contained 
game  in  abundance,  and  their  fisheries  soon  be- 
came famous  throughout  the  world.  A rich 
soil  was  soon  made  to  yield  the  richest  harvests. 
But  such  blessings  as  these  tended  to  arouse 
sectional  jealousies  among  their  neighbors,  and 
these  were  augmented  by  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land towards  those  who  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

After  repeated  conquests  and  restorations, 
France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  finally  ceded 
Acadia  to  England.  Yet  the  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land was  marked  only  by  the  presence  of  a 
feeble  English  garrison  and  the  immigration  of 
five  or  six  English  families.  At  the  time  of 
the  events  we  are  about  to  describe,  the  Acadians 
still  retained  all  their  old  traditions.  They 
spoke  the  French  language,  the  customs  of  their 
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ancestors  were  faithfully  observed,  whilst  their 
Catholic  religion  was  graven  on  their  very  souls. 
Submission  to  England,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, they  readily  promised,  but,  such  was  their 
love  for  the  land  of  their  fathers,  they  refused 
to  bear  arms  against  France.  Though  con- 
quered, they  remained,  and  were  allowed  to 
remain,  French  neutrals. 

For  nearly  forty  years  after  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  Acadians,  either  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected— would  they  had  ever  been  neglected  by 
their  English  masters ! — were  happy  in  their 
neutrality.  “No  tax-gatherer,”  says  Bancroft, 
“counted  their  folds.”  The  arm  of  the  law  had 
grown  powerless  from  disuse.  The  parish  priest 
kept  their  records  and  regulated  their  succes- 
sions. Their  little  disputes  they  settled  among 
themselves.  Purity  of  morals  found  among 
them  its  favorite  home.  Early  marriages  were 
the  rule,  and  to  the  newly  married  couple  the 
aid  of  the  community  was  generously  extended 
when  they  entered  upon  their  new  state  of  life. 
In  their  pastures  ranged  innumerable  flocks. 
Their  meadows,  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  dikes, 
were  covered  by  luxuriant  grasses  or  crops  of 
wheat,  which  yielded  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  their  wants.  From  the  flax  of  their  own 
fields  and  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep  the  house- 
wife made  their  coarse  but  sufficient  clothing. 

“Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple 
Acadian  farmers, — 

Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.  Alike 
were  they  free  from 

Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy, 
the  vice  of  republics. 

Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor 
bars  to  their  windows; 

But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the 
hearts  of  the  owners; 

There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest 
lived  in  abundance.” 

When  England  began  in  earnest  to  colonize 
Acadia  the  rich  lands  of  the  farmers  were  re- 


garded by  the  English  with  a covetous  eye. 
English  officers  in  charge  of  the  garrisons  lost 
no  opportunity  to  practice  cruelties  upon  the 
unoffending  inhabitants.  They  were  command- 
ed to  fetch  firewood  for  the  camp-fires  of  their 
oppressors.  When  they  delayed,  word  was  sent 
them  from  the  Governor:  “If  they  do  not  do 
it  in  proper  time  the  soldiers  shall  absolutely 
take  their  houses  for  fuel.”  Under  pretence  of 
fearing  they  might  aid  the  French  in  Canada, 
the  Government  took  from  them  their  boats 
and  firearms.  They  protested  their  innocence 
and  pleaded  for  the  restoration  of  their  prop- 
erty, but  they  were  told  they  wanted  their  boats 
for  carrying  provisions  to  the  enemy,  though  it 
was  known  that  no  enemy  was  left  in  the  vicin- 
ity. “Guns  are  no  part  of  your  goods,”  they 
were  told  in  addition  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Lawrence,  “as  by  the  laws  of  England  all  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  restrained  from  having 
arms.” 

But  worse  fortune  than  that  was  in  store 
for  them.  It  was  resolved  in  cold  blood  to  do 
a deed  of  barbarism  which  would  be  thought 
incredible  a?  done  by  Christians  and  in  a Chris- 
tian country  if  it  were  not  written  plainly  and 
unmistakably  on  the  pages  of  history.  It  had 
long  been  determined  to  drive  the  entire  pop- 
ulation out  of  the  country  and  scatter  it 
among  the  British  possessions  from  Maine  to 
Florida ! What  is  worse,  as  reflecting  on  our 
common  human  nature,  the  motive  of  this  act 
of  barbarism,  as  we  are  told  by  impartial  his- 
torians, was  nothing  short  of  private  and  in- 
dividual greed.  The  prospect  of  intense  and 
prolonged  suffering  weighed  but  little  in  the 
balance  when  cupidity  and  the  passions  which 
it  generated  were  flung  into  the  opposite  scale. 
“They  possess  the  largest  and  best  tract  of  land 
in  this  province,”  wrote  Lawrence  to  the  Lords 
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of  Trade.  “If  they  refuse  to  take  the  oaths 
it  would  be  much  better  that  they  were  away.” 
There  was  the  keynote  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
The  members  of  the  government  wanted  the 
land,  and  an  entire  people  must  go  into  exile. 
At  a time  when  there  was  no  enemy  on  the 
borders,  and  although  not  a single  charge  of 
disloyalty  had  ever  been  preferred  against  any 
individual  Acadian,  the  government  began  to 
stir  up  trouble  among  the  people  on  the  score 
of  violated  allegiance.  Orders  were  issued  that 
they  should  take  a new  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
included  conditions  that  bore  hard  upon  their 
traditional  rights  and  privileges.  A body  of 
deputies  representing  the  people  waited  on  the 
Governor  to  make  a respectful  presentation  of 
their  case.  They  were  met  with  a peremptory 
command  to  take  the  oath  immediately,  in  the 
common  form,  before  the  Council.  They  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  do  as  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  should  determine,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  return  home  to  consult 
the  body  of  the  people.  Little  did  they  sus- 
pect that  they  were  about  to  be  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  British  law.  They  returned  on 
the  following  day,  and  offered  to  swear  alle- 
giance unconditionally,  but,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, they  were  told  that  in  virtue  of  a clause 
in  a British  statute  papists  who  had  once  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  could  not 
be  permitted  to  take  it  afterwards,  but  must  be 
considered  as  “popish  recusants.”  The  Acadi- 
ans  returned  home  with  saddened  hearts,  and 
the  government  resolved  to  send  them  out  of 
the  province  and  distribute  them  among  the 
colonies  on  the  continent. 

The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  Colo- 
nial Government  applied  to  these  inhabitants 
cf  a British  province  the  odious  laws  against 
“popish  recusants”  was,  to  say  the  very  least. 


of  doubtful  validity.  The  ease  of  the  Acadians 
was  surely  not  contemplated  even  by  the  makers 
of  those  sweeping  and  drastic  enactments.  And 
even  though  It  had  been  contemplated  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  in  this  case  was  accom- 
panied by  a flagrant  violation  of  its  provisions. 
The  statute  required  that  the  recusancy  be  es- 
tablished by  indictment  and  trial.  A person 
could  be  convicted  only  “upon  indictment  by 
the  King’s  suit  or  a regular  action  or  informa- 
tion on  the  statute  23  Elizabeth  I,  or  an  action 
of  debt  at  the  King’s  suit  alone,  according  to 
the  statute  of  35  Elizabeth  I.”  Fines  were  im- 
posed for  recusancy,  and  if  they  were  not  paid 
the  Crown  was  empowered  to  proceed  against 
the  delinquent,  to  punish  him  by  confiscation 
of  a portion — but  only  a portion — of  his  prop- 
erty. Such  an  atrocity  as  the  deportation  of 
an  entire  people  had  no  sanction  in  any  law, 
either  human  or  divine. 

The  intentions  of  the  government  were  kept 
an  entire  secret.  There  was  to  be  no  breaking 
of  the  news  to  its  unfortunate  victims.  They 
doubtless  knew  that  some  trouble  was  brewing, 
but  they  could  not  have  guessed  a tithe  of  the 
reality.  Suddenly  the  men  of  the  different 
communities  were  commanded  to  assemble  in 
their  respective  churches.  They  obeyed,  leav- 
ing their  homes,  as  they  thought,  for  a few 
hours,  but  in  reality  never  to  see  them  more. 
In  each  district,  when  the  farmers  were  assem- 
bled, a file  of  English  troopers  marched  into 
the  church,  the  doors  were  barred,  and  the 
officer  in  charge  made  the  following  proclama- 
tion: “You  are  convened  together  to  manifest 
to  you  llis  Majesty’s  final  resolution  to  the 
French  inhabitants  of  this  his  province.  Your 
lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and 
live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  you  yourselves  are  to  be  removed 
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from  this  his  province.  I am,  through  His 
Majesty’s  goodness,  directed  to  allow  you  liberty 
to  carry  off  your  money  and  household  goods, 
as  many  as  you  can  without  discommoding  the 
vessels  you  go  in.” 

For  five  days  the  men  were  held  in  wretched 
confinement  within  the  churches.  Meanwhile 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  prisoners  were 
filled  with  consternation.  But  it  soon  began  to 
dawn  upon  them  that  the  detention  of  their 
fathers  and  husbands  foreboded  some  terrible 
disaster. 

The  tenth  of  September  was  the  day  set  for 
the  beginning  of  the  embarkation,  which  lasted 
till  late  in  December.  The  voung  men,  because 
they  were  most  apt  to  give  trouble,  were  the 
first  to  be  sent  on  board  the  vessels.  They  pro- 
tested— passionately  protested — against  being 
separated  from  their  families,  but  they  might 
as  well  have  protested  against  the  fall  of  an 
avalanche.  No  regard  was  shown  for  either 
age  or  sex.  Husbands  were  torn  from  their 
wives,  who  had  rushed  to  them  for  protection. 
Daughters  were  wrested  from  the  embraces  of 
their  mothers.  Families  were  dispersed,  never 
more  to  be  reunited.  Many  indeed  escaped, 
thinking  that  liberty,  though  coupled  with  in- 
digence, was  preferable  to  being  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  but  it  is  estimated  that  seven 
thousand  were  deported  in  British  vessels. 

The  colonies  to  which  they  were  sent  had  not 
been  informed  of  their  coming.  In  cases  where 
little  immediate  provision  could  be  made  for 
their  wants  resentment  was  natural  in 
those  who  were  obliged  to  receive  them ; but  the 
legitimate  objects  of  their  resentment  were  not 
the  poor  Acadian  exiles.  On  the  whole,  the 
reception  given  them  in  the  several  colonies 
must  be  considered  a fair  test  of  the  humanity 
and  charity  of  the  colonists.  Some  stood  the 
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test,  others  did  not.  Then-  welcome,  particu- 
larly in  the  New  England  colonies,  was  any- 
thing but  uind.  They  were  looked  upon  as  be- 
nighted papists,  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  to 
make  their  lot  even  more  severe.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  other  hand,  and  in  parts  of  the 
South  they  were  received  with  pity,  and  lib- 
eral provision  was  made  for  their  comfort. 
Their  descendants  may  be  found  at  the  present 
day  in  New  Orleans,  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia. Not  the  least  pathetic  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  exiles  lay  in  the  efforts  so  many 
of  them  made  to  regain  the  shores  of  their  be- 
loved Acadia.  Indeed,  something  of  epic  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  persevering  efforts  and 
the  baffled  hopes  involved  in  this  attempt  to  at- 
tain the  unattainable;  though  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive what  comfort  they  could  have  derived 
from  the  sad  spectacle  that  would  have  met 
their  eyes.  Even  before  they  had  quitted  their 
native  shores  they  had  seen  their  houses  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  and  their  cattle  driven  off 
to  strange  pastures.  Acadia  was  now  but  a 
solitude — the  grave,  in  fact,  of  their  once  happy 
fatherland. 

The  deed  was  done,  and  cannot  now  be  un- 
done. If  the  past  could  be  undone,  at  least  one 
colonial  governor,  if  he  were  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  this  Mfe,  would  wipe  out  the  indelible 
stain  that  rests  upon  his  name.  But  from  now 
till  doomsday  the  world  shall  read  that  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Lawrence  destroyed  a people 
in  order  to  possess  their  lands ; from  now  till 
doomsday  it  shall  read  that  a simple  but  noble 
and  true-hearted  people  sacrificed  all  that  this 
world  holds  dear  in  order  to  preserve  its  alle- 
giance to  God  and  to  the  land  of  its  fathers. 
The  events  of  the  winter  of  1755-56  thus  sup- 
ply a most  impressive  and  instructive  chapter 
in  modern  history;  the  more  so,  as  history  can 
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point  to  the  retribution  that  came  upon  British 
rule  in  America  in  less  than  a generation  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Aeadians.  In  consequence 
of  the  American  Revolution,  which  was  a suc- 
cessful resistance  offered  to  the  same  ruthless 
tyranny,  England  lost  a hundred  tiroes  as  much 


as  she  had  gained  by  the  occupation  of  Acadia. 
If  to-day  her  rule  is  more  mild  and  humane — 
if  it  has  at  least  more  of  worldly  wisdom  in  it 
— this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  her  having  repented, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  crimes  and  blunders  of 
a past  age.  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  *07. 


VERSE. 


*43 


" We  were  just  about  to  strike  the  Fordham  Monthly  off  our  exchange  list  when  the  be- 
lated November  number  arrived.” 

(Extract  from  the  Villa  Shield , published  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  Villa  de  Chantal.) 


lay  as 


ide  tbe  dnppincj  pen, 


0nd  bait  tbe  buddinp  tboupbt, 
bet  pot  and  shears  in  idlesse  lie, 
Bid  sombre  parb  be  broupbt. 
0nd  busb  all  laugb  and  merry  pulp, 
bet  notbinp  sad  be  missed  ; 

(?b  e cruel  lady  editors 

Would  stride  us  “off  tbeir  list. 


use 


bet  time  once  tendered  to  tbe 
Be  spent  in  lamentation, 

Let  outward  sbow  and  inward  woe 
Befit  excoriation. 

bet  bar|d  tbat  would  fain  write  again 
Rail  f rom  tbe  palsied  wrist  ; 
e cruel  lady  editors 
Would  stride  us  “off  tbeir  list. 


But  stay  I Perhaps  our  only  use 
^s  not  tbe  delectation 
0f  maidens  whose  anathema 
Ralls  short  of  expectation. 
Perhaps,  despite  my  lady  s wrath, 
^be  school  will  still  exist ; 

<?b  e cruel  lady  editors 

San  “ stride  us  when  they  list. 


Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 
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Sanctum. 

DR.  DOUGLAS  HYDE  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail 
regarding  the  merits  of  Dr.  Hyde  as  a platform 
orator,  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing him  at  Fordham  carried  away  with  them  the 
impression  that  he  is  not  only  a man  who  has 
a message  to  communicate  of  which  he  is  a 
thorough  master,  but  that  he  is  also  in  down- 
right earnest,  and  hopefully  enthusiastic  in 
promoting  the  mission  to  which  he  is  devoting 
his  life.  He  presents  his  subject  in  clear,  sim- 
ple, direct  English,  spiced  at  times  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  Gaelic  idioms,  and  with  an  ac- 
cent that  disclaims  any  attempt  at  a shoddy 
imitation  of  English  mannerisms.  This  may 
at  first  shock  our  conventional  tastes.  But  to 
use  one  of  Dr.  Hyde’s  racy  phrases,  he,  no 
doubt,  cares  not  a “thraneen"  for  English  con- 
ventionalities. Indeed,  if  he  did,  his  practice 
would  belie  his  profession.  For  his  profession 
is  to  squeeze  out  of  his  countrymen  who  are  to 
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live  in  Ireland  all  the  Anglican  influences  they 
may  have  absorbed,  and  make  of  them  once 
more  undiluted  Irishmen.  Whether  the  move- 
ment of  which  Dr.  Hyde  is  president  will  suc- 
ceed or  not,  that  is  another  question;  the  ideal, 
however,  is  correct,  decisive  and  strong,  for  if 
there  is  to  be  a Gaelic  revival  at  all,  let  us  have 
it  in  all  its  purity  or  be  done  with  it. 

Though  there  is  no  just  reason  for  criticism 
in  the  manner  and  style  of  Dr.  Hyde,  yet  some 
of  his  utterances  may  well  call  forth  a remon- 
strance from  his  countrymen. 

His  statement,  for  instance,  that  “the  Irish 
language  is  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant” 
strikes  upon  the  ears  of  his  audience  a jarring 
note.  The  celebrated  Gaelic  scholar,  Kuno 
Meyer,  in  a recent  lecture  in  Liverpool,  has 
come  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  No  language 
in  Europe,  he  says,  has  so  thoroughly  absorbed 
Christian  thought  as  the  Irish  Gaelic,  and 
Christianity  in  Ireland  can  mean  nothing  else 
but  Catholicity.  The  remark  can  only  be  true 
of  pre-Christian  Gaelic.  But  surely  the  Gaelic 
revival  cannot  mean  the  resuscitation  of  the 
pagan  past,  however  admirable  it  may  have 
been,  except,  indeed,  as  a background  to  empha- 
size the  glories  of  Christian  Ireland.  A renas- 
cence of  pagan  ideals  will  prove  a quixotic 
abomination  to  the  Irish  people.  And  yet  this 
harking  back  to  paganism  seems  to  be  the  in- 
spiration of  much  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
Mr.  Yeats,  and  this  is  why  his  undoubted 
genius  has  failed  to  win  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen.  He  has  failed  to  interpret  the 
true  soul  of  Ireland.  The  Gaelic  league  will 
grow  in  power  and  influence  just  in  propor- 
tion, to  quote  Father  Russel,  “as  it  will  increase 
the  religious  spirit  by  a larger  proportion  of 
themes  and  allusions,  not  from  the 
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‘old  dim  days 
When  Druid  people  walked  the  ways 
Of  Erinn,  and  wrought  spells  to  keep 
The  land  in  wild,  enchanted  sleep — ’ 

but  drawn  from  the  story  and  the  hearts  of 
Catholic  Ireland  in  the  past  and  in  the  present, 
drawn  from  the  living  faith  and  living  people 
that  she  knows  and  loves.” 


THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

There  seems  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  upheaval 
of  customs  about  Fordham,  and  in  most  cases 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  In  the  wake  of 
other  resolutions  come  the  dissolving  of  the  old 
athletic  constitution  and  the  adopting  of  the 
new  one.  We  certainly  needed  this  change. 
The  times  demanded  it.  While  the  new  order 
of  affairs  will  put  more  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  students,  and  will  make  them  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
association,  the  faculty  will  still  assume  a most 
important  part  in  the  management.  Also  the 
alumni  will  have  to  be  consulted.  Where  a. 
college  has  its  alumni  more  intimately  inter- 
ested in  its  sports  there  ought  never  to  be  any 
danger  of  mismanagement  or  failure.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  notice  any  remarkable  change 
in  our  body  as  a result  of  this  innovation,  still 
the  force  of  the  movement  will  gradually  be 
felt.  Circumstances  will  militate  against  it  at 
first.  We  have  been  so  used  to  have  a faculty 
member  behind  us  in  all  our  business  that  it 
will  be  hard  to  do  without  him  at  first.  In 
time,  however,  the  managers  will  be  accus- 
tomed to  be  more  independent  of  his  advice. 
The  constitution  was  only  adopted  pro  tem.,  so 
that,  if  we  find  we  are  in  no  better  state  than 
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formerly,  well,  it  will  be  easy  to  fall  back  into 
the  old  regime.  The  new  association  began 
well  when  they  put  the  men  into  office  whom 
they  did.  All  were  carefully  selected  and  fully 
qualified  to  look  after  their  positions  in  the 
right  way. 

L.  M.  B. 

BASKETBALL. 

There  is  only  one  great  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  new  constitution.  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  basketball.  Why  not  a basket- 
ball team?  Is  there  any  valid  reason  why 
Fordham  cannot  put  a five  on  the  court  that 
will  evidence  itself  an  honor  to  Alma  Mater 
and  entertainment  for  her  students  during  the 
long,  monotonous  winter  months? 

Let  us  first  consider  what  basketball  would 
interfere  with.  Will  it  detract  from  our  in- 
clination to  study  ? When  increasing  our  men- 
tal abilities  we  must  by  no  means  neglect  our 
physical  welfare.  We  must  study,  and  we  must 
also  have  our  pastimes.  Take  heed  of  the  old 
adage.  Nevertheless,  if  any  sport  seriously  de- 
tracts from  our  zeal  in  pursuing  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  our  being  here,'  then  we  emphatically 
declare  that  the  hurtful  sport  or  pastime  must 
be  eradicated  from  our  college  life.  But-  bas- 
ketball in  no  wise  is  a hindrance  to  us  in  our 
efforts  to  train  our  minds,  since  it  takes  abso- 
lutely no  time  which  cannot  he  spared  from  our 
studies.  Suppose  it  takes  one  night  a week. 
Every  one  knows  that  when  the  end  of  a hard 
week  comes  he  does  not  feel  like  working.  A 
relaxation  from  the  strain  is  required.  But 
rest  alone  is  not  a sufficient  refreshment  for  the 
mind.  It  needs  the  additional  stimulus  im- 


parted by  entertainment.  This  basketball  alone 
can  supply  during  the  coming  days.  Other- 
wise, we  shall  gradually  sink  into  a state  of 
lethargy  making  us  unfit  for  any  kind  of  work 
in  college  or  out.  This  paragraph  was  hardly 
necessary,  since  the  faculty  put  forth  no  objec- 
tions to  the  game.  Other  obstacles  may  have 
blocked  the  way. 

We  must  look  somewhere  else  for  the  opposi- 
tion. Perhaps  it  was  the  state  of  our  finances. 
Can  we  support  a basketball  team  ? Positively 
yes.  Last  year  the  management  had  to  procure 
halls  and  the  like  to  play  in,  and  yet  with  the 
expense  thus  entailed  they  not  only  did  not 
fall  into  liquidation,  but  managed  to  obtain  a 
little  profit  from  the  receipts.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  same  could  not  be  done  this  year. 
You  know  we  do  not  have  to  play  the  largest 
universities  and  pay  the  guarantees  they  should 
have. 

Some  who  protest  do  so  on  account  of  the 
track  team.  The  track  will  not  suffer  because 
the  basketball  five  may  include  a runner  or  two. 

The  most  absurd  argument  advanced  against 
our  project  is  the  fact  that  our  team,  practically 
composed  of  novices,  was  once  beaten  by  the 
Xaviers,  one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  the  city. 
Withdrawal  from  the  lists  on  that  account 
would  be  cowardly.  Moreover,  we  never  had 
so  many  basketball  players  in  the  college,  and 
never  was  the  desire  for  the  game  so  strong. 
The  lack  of  a team  is  keenly  felt. 

We  really  do  not  know  where  to  place  the 
blame,  but  we  do  know  one  thing,  and  it  is, 
that  the  fellows  want  the  game,  and  ought  to 
have  it. 


L.  M.  B. 


THE  LATE  REV.  JAMES  DOUGHERTY , D.  D.,  LL.D. 
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Cbe  Cate  Ret).  James  Dougherty,  D.  D.,  EC.  D. 


A holy  man  has  passed  to  his  reward.  At 
noon  time,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  New 
Year,  while  the  bells  of  many  steeples  were 
chiming  the  Angelas,  Eev.  James  Dougherty, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bector  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Church 
at  East  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City, 
was  summoned  to  the  kingdom  of  his  Master, 
after  a long  life  of  brave  and  untiring  service 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Father  Dougherty’s  illness  was  sudden  and 
unexpected.  He  had  appeared  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  usual  excellent  health  only 
two  days  before  the  end  came.  No  words 
can  tell  the  grief  of  the  beloved  pastor’s  parish- 
ioners and  friends  as  they  gazed  upon  his 
mortal  remains,  while  they  lay  in  state  in  St. 
Gabriel's.  For  thirty-eight  years  he  had 
labored  as  a brave  and  untiring  priest  of 
God,  as  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted,  as  the 
consoler  of  the  sorrowing,  as  the  generous 
friend  of  the  poor;  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  ishould  lament  his  departure  from 
among  them,  even  while  he  was  rejoicing  in 
the  light  of  eternity’s  dawn. 

The  funeral  occurred  on  Thursday,  January 
4,  a Pontifical  Mass  of  Eequiem  being  cele- 
brated at  St.  Gabriel’s  Church  by  His  Grace, 
the  Most  Eev.  Archbishop  Farley.  The  Office 
of  the  Dead  was  first  chanted  by  a very  large 
number  of  clergymen.  At  10 :30  the  Mass  com- 
menced, the  Eev.  William  Penny  being  the 
assistant  priest,  the  Eev.  Isidore  Meister,  of 
Mamaronack,  acting  as  deacon,  and  the  Eev. 


Michael  A.  Cunniff,  of  Wilbur,  sub-deacon. 
The  deacons  of  honor  were  the  Eev.  Charles  E. 
Corley,  of  Yonkers,  and  Eev.  Joseph  Campbell, 
of  Staten  Island.  Eev.  James  Lewis  and  Eev. 
Vincent  McGean  were  the  masters  of  ceremon- 
ies. The  Bight  Eev.  J osoph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.,  P. 
A.,  gave  a.  beautiful  eulogy  of  Father  Dough- 
erty’s noble  life  work 

After  the  celebration  of  mass,  the  body  of 
Father  Dougherty  was  brought  to  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  and  placed  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  which 
he  himself  had  established.  On  the  following 
day  Monsignor  Burtsell  delivered  a eulogy,  and 
together  with  many  sorrowing  friends,  gazed 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  of  one  who  had 
labored  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a Kingston 
newspaper : 

“Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  joined  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Father 
James  Dougherty.  As  man  and  priest  he  did  a 
noble  work.  When  Kingston  was  the  scene  of  his 
activities,  he  employed  to  the  full  his  en- 
ergy and  talents  toward  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual upbuilding  of  the  community.  A native 
of  the  city,  he  felt  for  it  a deep  love,  and  on 
his  consecration  to  the  priesthood  entered  on 
his  duties  here  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  which  was  supplemented  by  useful  ex- 
perience as  the  years  passed  by.  The  obstacles 
which  he  encountered  but  spurred  him  to  fur- 
ther and  greater  effort.  For  his  labors  not 
only  the  Catholic  population  but  all  the  people 
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of  the  city  are  deeply  indebted.  When  he  left 
Kingston  and  toiled  in  other  fields,  his  zeal 
and  devotion  were  as  great  as  ever.  New  York 
city  was  benefited  in  a high  degree  by  his  ser- 
vices there.  His  sympathies  were  broad,  he 
gave  generously  to  relieve  physical  distress,  he 
was  always  ready  with  words  of  comfort  and 
cheer,  his  advice  was  helpful  and  kindly.  He 
has  gone,  but  the  results  of  his  faithful  services 
remain,  and  will  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent in  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  he  brought 
help  and  encouragement.  His  record  is  a mon- 
ument more  enduring  than  any  shaft  of  marble 
or  granite.” 

Eev.  James  Dougherty  was  born  in  Rondout, 
New  York,  September  26,  1843.  After  study- 
ing for  some  time  at  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
Academy,  in  Troy,  he  entered,  while  still  a 
young  boy,  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  in 
1856.  He  was  graduated  in  1863.  His  studies, 
while  he  was  under  the  fostering  care  of  Alma 
Mater,  were  marked  by  the  greatest  success. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  various  distinc- 
tions and  prizes  he  won,  during  his  years  spent 
at  Fordham : 

Rel.  Instr 1st  distin. 

Proficiency  1st  distin. 

English  2nd  distin. 

French  1st  distin. 

Hist,  and  Geog....lst  distin. 

Arith 1st  prize. 


Third  Gram. 


Second  Gram./ 


Relig.  Instr 2nd  distin. 

Proficiency  Prize  for 

three  distin. 

Latin  Compos 2nd  distin. 

Applic.  and  Exam . . 3rd  distin. 

Greek  3rd  distin. 

English  3rd  distin. 

Hist,  and  Geog....lst  distin. 
Arith 2nd  distin. 


Classics  -1  History  1st  Pr^ze- 

( Algebra  1st  distin. 

{Latin  Verse  1st  distin. 

English  Narra  ....1st  prize. 
French  Compos.  . . .2nd  distin. 

Graduating  Class. — Discourse : “Triumph  of 
Principle.”  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

Post-Graduate. — St.  John’s  Historical  As- 
sociation. Vice  President. 

Master’s  Oration : “Civilization.”  Master  of 
Arts  degree. 

Master’s  medal:  Success  for  Graduate 
Course. 

Having  completed  brilliantly  his  course  of 
studies  at  college,  he  entered  the  Sulpician 
Seminary  in  Montreal,  during  1864,  and  was 
ordained  a priest,  at  Troy,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1867,  by  Bishop  Conroy. 

It  was  a great  joy  to  the  young  priest  to 
be  made  the  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  parish,  at 
Kingston,  where  he  again  found  himself  among 
the  neighbors  and  companions  of  childhood, 
and  where  he  soon  established  a church  for  his 
congregation.  A mission  parish  at  Wilbur  also 
came  under  his  care,  and  here  he  erected  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Name.  Years  passed,  and 
he  still  labored  eagerly,  fearlessly,  as  a minis- 
ter of  the  Catholic  faith.  His  tireless  zeal  was 
recognized.  In  1884  he  was  made  dean  of 
Ulster  and  Sullivan  counties.  In  1887  the 
late  Archbishop  Corrigan  appointed  him  as 
his  Consultor. 

Shortly  after  this.  Father  Dougherty  was 
called  to  New  York  City,  to  be  the  pastor  of 
St.  Monica’s  Church.  “Here,”  to  quote  from 
an  excellent  article  in  the  Catholic  News,  “in 
spite  of  a very  large  debt,  he  built  a commod- 
ious house  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity  appointed 
to  teach  in  St.  Monica’s  School  and  for  fifteen 
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years  he  kept  that  school  open  at  a yearly  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $10,000.  This  money  was 
sorely  needed  for  the  church  debt,  but  he  felt 
that  by  putting  it  in  the  Catholic  education 
of  St.  Monica’s  children  he  was  making  the 
best  possible  provision  for  the  future  security 
of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  he  paid  off 
$30,000  of  the  debt,  and  by  a plan  of  life  in- 
surance he  secured  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  church,  which  can  be  collected  by  its 
rector  in  a few  years.” 

Georgetown  University,  some  years  ago, 
conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon  Father 
Dougherty.  It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  Fordham’s  faculty  gave  this  honored  son 
of  Alma  Mater  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  June, 
1902,  for  the  promise  of  his  youth  had  had  a 
noble  fulfillment  in  a life  of  holy  labor. 

Father  Dougherty  was  ever  a staunch  friend 

R.  I. 


of  Fordham.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
its  Alumni  Association,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
interest  extended  even  to  the  undergraduates 
at  College.  When  the  debating  society  a few 
years  ago  asked  for  a medal  from  the  Alumni, 
Father  Dougherty  was  the  very  first  to  an- 
swer the  appeal  with  a check  for  $25.00. 

In  1903,  when  Bishop  Farley,  the  pastor  of 
St.  Gabriel’s  Church,  was  chosen  by  our  Holy 
Father  to  succeed  the  late  lamented  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  Bev.  Father  Dougherty,  by  his  suc- 
cess in  the  canonical  examination,  became  the 
permanent  rector  of  St.  Gabriel’s.  For  nearly 
three  years  he  labored  here,  beloved  by  all  his 
people.  Only  a few  hours  before  the  hand  of 
God’s  angel  was  first  laid  upon  him,  he  had 
been  dispensing  consolation  and  forgiveness,  in 
the  sacred  tribunal  of  penance. 

P. 
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Hmnset. 

0s  a prowlinp  wolf  seel^s  its  timid  prey, 

Ffemorseless  mpl?t  stealing  o en  bill  and  dell, 
FRortally  wounds  tbe  unsuspecting  day, 

0nd  nature  saddened  is  its  silent  l^nell. 

^ >be  dyinp  victim  s blood  as  deatb  draws  near, 
Encrimsons  tbe  now  darl^eninp  Western  sl^ies, 
0nd  stars  as  candles  lipb^  its  shrouded  bier, 
0s  in  tbe  vaulted  tomb  of  mgbt  it  lies. 


Harold  A.  Gough,  ’09. 
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Dr.  Douglas  Ijyde’s  Cecture  ai  Tordbam. 


THE  AIMS  OF  THE  GAELIC  LEAGUE. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  lectured  in  the  new  College 
Hall  on  December  13th  before  a large  and  very 
appreciative  audience.  Hon.  J.  T.  McDonough, 
’67,  late  Secretary  of  State,  and  more  recently 
one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Philippines,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlement  occupied  the  stage: 

Rev.  Dr.  Brann,  ’57 ; Rev.  Father  Meister, 
LL.D.,  ’67;  Hon.  Judge  Tierney,  Mr.  Francis 
O’Neil,  ’96  ; Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.D., 
’91;  Mr.  John  Whalen,  Rev.  Father  Nume,  Rev. 
Father  Phelan,  ’90;  Rev.  Father  Aylward,  Rev. 
Father  McAvoy,  ’77;  Rev.  Father  Kiernan,  ’94; 
Mr.  G.  Taaffe,  Ph.D.,  ’90  ; Rev.  Dennis  O’M, 
Dr.  Peck,  Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon,  ’88;  Hon.  John 
Dunn,  ’80;  Dr.  Dunn,  ’84;  Dr.  Butler,  ’84; 
Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93 ; Mr.  Charles  Marin, 
'89;  Mr.  Joseph  Marin,  ’57;  Rev.  Father  Mc- 
Mahon, Rev.  Dr.  Wall,  Father  Cunion,  V.  Rev. 
Mon.  McKenna,  Father  O’Sullivan,  Father  Mc- 
Adams, S.  P.  M. ; Father  James  Donoghue,  ’86; 
William  Ferguson,  ’94;  Hon.  Joseph  Berry,  ’89; 
Mr.  John  Barry,  Mr.  Davis,  Father  Finn,  Frank 
S.  Oliver,  Sr.,  ’60 ; Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Joyce,  ’61;  Mr.  Curtin,  Mr.  J.  A.  Kerrigan, 
’88;  Mr.  M.  J.  A.  McCaffrey,  ’61:  Rev.  Dr. 
Burke,  Major  McCrystal,  Mr.  John  Quinn,  Mr. 
Mulligan. 

The  President,  Rev.  John  J.  Collins,  S.  J., 
introduced  Hon.  J.  T.  McDonough,  chairman. 
He  said: 

“Hon.  Judge  McDonough,  one  of  the  most 


devoted  and  distinguished  graduates  of  Ford- 
ham,  has,  at  great  inconvenience,  come  all  the 
way  from  Albany  to-day  to  do  honor  to  his  Alma 
Mater  and  to  introduce  the  illustrious  gentle- 
man whom  you  are  all  so  eager  to  hear — Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde.  I need  not  remind  New  Yorkers 
of  the  prominent  positions  which  Judge  Mc- 
Donough has  so  ably  filled  in  the  government 
of  the  Empire  State  and  in  our  newly  acquired 
possessions  in  the  East.  A lawyer  of  high 
repute,  he  has,  to  the  satisfaction  of  more  than 
one  administration,  filled  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State.  And  when  President  Roosevelt  wished 
to  select  a man  of  sterling  and  upright  charac- 
ter to  fill  the  responsible  office  of  Judge  in  the 
Philippines,  he  appointed  Judge  McDonough  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 
country.  We  are  happy  to  have  with  us  this 
evening  a man  of  whom  Fordham  is  justly 
proud.  A recent  remark  of  Judge  McDonough, 
which  he  will  pardon  me  for  alluding  to,  will 
throw  more  light  on  the  nobility  and  upright- 
ness of  his  character  than  any  words  of  mine. 
When  reminded  recently  of  the  new  expansion 
of  Fordham  and  its  need  of  financial  support, 
he  jocosely  remarked:  ‘Well,  my  inability  to 
help  Fordham  to-day  is  to  be  attributed  to  my 
Jesuit  training.’  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  n<? 
material  wealth,  no  pecuniary  endowment  can 
ever  bring  a glory  to  Fordham  of  more  genuine 
worth  as  the  high  standard  of  character  which 
that  remark  reveals.  I have  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing to  you,  Hon.  Judge  McDonough.” 
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In  his  own  entertaining  way.  Judge  McDo- 
nough then  introduced  the  lecturer,  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde: 

“I  think,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  Fordham  shows  that 
it  is  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  assembling 
here  to-night  so  many  of  its  friends  and  distin- 
guished alumni  to  hear  the  eminent  scholar — 
Dr. Douglas  Hyde.  His  efforts  to  revive  the  Gae- 
lic language  have  enlisted  public  opinion  in  his 
favor.  He  has  w7on  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  American  scholars.  I am  sure  we  are 
pleased  to  welcome  him  here  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  work.  Every  Irishman  must  be 
proud  of  the  Isle  of  Saints  ; and  scholars  of 
all  nations  are  now  manifesting  a deep  inter- 
est in  a nation  whose  people  represent  to-day 
the  most  numerous  body  and  the  purest  type  of 
that  race,  who  had  kings  and  laws  and  organ- 
ized civilization  before  Romulus  founded  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

“When  we  look  at  the  destruction  caused  by 
the  Northmen,  it  is  simply  amazing  that  any- 
thing exists  at  present  of  the  scholarship  of 
those  days.  There  are  innumerable  Irish  books 
to-day  of  priceless  value  which,  in  antiquity, 
antedate  the  literary  treasures  of  any  other 
nation  of  Europe,  outside  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
I say  it  is  surprising  that  any  of  these  books 
are  left,  and  it  is  still  more  surprising  that, 
despite  the  deliberate  policy  of  enforced  ignor- 
ance, there  are  people  capable  of  reading  them. 

“The  revival  of  Irish  Ireland  must  result  in 
many  great  advantages  for  the  people.  It 
means,  at  least  indirectly,  the  revival  of  indus- 
tries. The  Irish  people  could  thus  obtain  more 
employment  in  their  native  land  and  thus 
effectually  check  the  emigration  of  the  very  life 
of  the  nation. 

“I  took  a trip  to  Ireland  five  years  ago,  and 


I was  charmed  with  the  people,  the  scenery  and 
the  soil,  yet  I could  not  help  pitying  Ireland. 
Unlike  England,  busy  and  active,  Ireland  is 
dead.  Limerick,  with  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages, is  lifeless.  Its  magnificent  stone 
docks  are  deserted,  the  swelling  flood  of  the 
Shannon  flows  noiselessly  to  the  sea,  but  few  and 
unimportant  are  the  boats  that  float  upon  its 
waters.  I wondered  how  the  people  live.  The 
very  commonest  articles  are  imported.  Millions 
of  dollars  now  find  their  way  into  the  coffers  of 
foreign  manufacturers  which  could  be  kept  at 
home.  Ireland  should  boycott  the  goods  of 
England  and  not  import  anything  that  could  be 
made  at  home.  I hope  this  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Gael  will  have  this  effect  and  make  the 
people  so  wisely  Irish  as  to  make  charity  begin 
at  home.  The  men  engaged  in  this  great  work 
of  restoring  health  and  vigor  to  a nation 
'doomed  to  death,  yet  fated  not  to  die’  have  all 
our  sympathy,  and  of  all,  no  one  has  done  more 
for  Ireland,  and  no  one  deserves  more  of 
our  support  than  the  illustrious  lecturer  of  the 
evening.  I have  the  privilege  and  great  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  to  you,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde.” 

We  regret  our  inability  to  give  Dr.  Hyde’s 
lecture  in  full.  However,  with  some  knowledge 
of  shorthand,  we  took  down  from  his  lips  the 
following  extracts  from  his  address : 

After  speaking  for  about  five  minutes  in 
Gaelic,  he  began  thus : 

“I  am  not  going  to  speak  in  Irish  all  night. 
The  Gaelic  League  sent  me  over  to  be  under- 
stood, and  I know  you  will  understand  me  better 
in  English.” 

Having  given  a rapid  sketch  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  he  continued: 

“Any  one  who  reads  the  Irish  language  will 
see  at  a glance  that  it  bears  the  unmistakable 
marks  of  being  a pure  language. 


HON.  J.  T.  MCDONOUGH,  ’67 
Ex-Secretary  of  State 
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“You  are  not  to  accept  what  the  professors  of 
Trinity  College  say  about  the  Irish,  language. 
Our  friends  on  the  other  side  always  try  to 
treat  the  Irish  as  barbarians  and  their  ancient 
tongue  as  unworthy  of  a scholar’s  attention. 
Yet  the  Irish  language  is  of  the  highest  value. 
It  was  once  spoken  throughout  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles.  And  in  it  is  preserved  to-day  the 
only  key  to  the  state  of  society  and  civilization 
before  Grecian  and  Roman  influence  spread 
themselves  through  Europe.  The  Irish  race 
has  preserved  that  literature,  which,  in  breadth 
and  depth  and  variety  of  its  contents,  is  unpar- 
alleled in  any  other  ancient  literature  outside 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Remember,  you  do 
not  read  this  in  books  of  schools  and  colleges 
ruled  over  by  Englishmen.  The  Irish  Chris- 
tianized Switzerland  and  Belgium,  the  greater 
part  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  brought  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  learning  and  civilization  as 
far  as  the  confines  of  Poland.  It  was  an  Irish- 
man, Virgilius,  who,  in  the  seventh  century, 
first  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
alone,  during  the  confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
held  aloft  the  torch  of  learning  for  mankind 
long  before  the  English  language  was  developed 
as  a medium  of  human  thought,  and  Ireland 
was  then  known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
home  of  saints  and  scholars. 

“Now,  Irishmen  are  forgetting  all  this,  or  in 
danger  of  forgetting  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  never  formally  taught.  We  were 
robbed  of  our  schools,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
scholars  in  the  continent,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say,  that  the  almost  forgotten  beauties  of  our 
language  would  be  forever  lost,  and  the  imputa- 
tion that  we  were  a mere  mongrel  race  go  down 
the  ages  as  accepted  history. 


“Ireland  is  becoming  at  present  (perhaps  it 
ever  was),  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries 
of  Europe.  There  has  sprung  up  there  to-day 
a movement  to  call  back  again  from  out  the 
past  that  grand  old  Irish  character  and  an 
almost  vanished  nationality  which  wrought  so 
much  good  in  the  world  and  w'hich  civilization 
cannot  allow  to  vanish,  except  to  its  own  loss. 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  spectacles  I 
ever  saw  in  Ireland  came  under  my  notice  last 
year  when  we  held  our  ‘Feis’  on  the  banks  of 
the  historic  Boyne,  which  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  Orangemen  of  the  North,  and  the 
Irish  of  the  South,  and  where  the  opposing 
forces  so  often  met  in  deadly  strife.  The  people 
flocked  to  the  festival,  and  I could  not  tell  which 
were  the  most  numerous,  the  Orangemen  or  the 
Catholics.  They  met  with  the  friendliest  rela- 
tions, united  together  by  the  bond  of  a common 
cause.  I mention  this  to  show  you  that  the 
Gaelic  movement  is  not  a political  organization. 
Our  revival  wipes  out  party  lines.  We  are  of 
all  parties  and  of  all  factions,  offending  nobody 
except  Englishmen.  We  stand  solid  as  one  rank 
of  nationality  in  the  face  of  the  nations,  looking 
forward  to  an  Ireland  speaking  its  own 
language,  thinking  its  own  thoughts,  writing  its 
own  books,  singing  its  own  songs,  playing  its 
own  games,  weaving  its  own  garments,  and 
going  to  foreign  countries  for  nothing  that  can 
be  procured  at  home.  We  base  our  movement 
on  this  principle:  that  what  comes  natural  to 
one  people  will  not  come  natural  to  another. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  play  cricket  with  the 
Englishman,  but  sure  we  can  smash  them  at 
hurling;  we  cannot  dance  the  waltz  perhaps  so 
gracefully,  but  they  are  not  a patch  to  us  at  the 
jig  or  reel.  It  is  so  with  more  serious  pursuits. 
But,  before  I go  further,  I must  say  that  our 
movement  is  founded  also  not  so  much  upon 
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hatred  of  England  as  upon  love  of  Ireland. 
Love  is  our  faith.  It  can  move  mountains. 
When  the  Gaelic  League  was  started  it  found 
Irishmen,  even  the  educated,  in  the  deepest 
ignorance  of  their  history,  their  language  and 
their  descent.  Irishmen,  I repeat,  are  not  mon- 
grels, they  can  boast  of  being  descended  from 
the  best  blood  of  Europe.  And,  I ask  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  it  well  for  such  a nation  to 
allow  its  children  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance 
of  their  noble  descent?  Is  it  well  for  the  youth 
of  Ireland  to  grow  up  in  apathetic  indifference 
to  their  present  condition,  to  which  centuries  of 
enforced  ignorance  of  their  history  and  magnifi- 
cent traditions  have  reduced  them,  without 
striving  to  improve  their  condition  for  the 
future?  Such  apathy  is  destructive  of  every 
noble  aspiration  of  a nation  and  the  Gaelic 
League  set  its  face  against  it  and  deter- 
mined to  drive  home  with  stripes  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  present  generation,  if  neces- 
sary, what  the  Irish  people  once  were,  that  they 
may  rise  to  the  occasion  and  be  the  same  again. 

“The  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
modern  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  the  shameful 
system  of  education  imposed  upon  them,  not 
by  competent  educators,  but  by  politicians.  A 
poor  politician  is  proverbially  a poor  educator. 
They  made  it  the  first  requisite  that  the  Irish 
education  should  teach  nothing  about  Ireland. 
Thereby  they  deliberately  robbed  the  people  of 
the  most  valuable  possession  a people  can  have 
— a great  past,  something  of  inconceivable  value. 
No  man  who  is  made  to  believe  his  character  is 
bad  will  ever  rise  to  greatness,  whereas,  if  he 
is  made  to  believe  his  character  is  noble,  he  will 
strive  to  live  up  to  that  character.  And  men 
who  would  not  be  permitted  to  administer  edu- 
cation in  any  country  on  the  globe  branded  our 
character  as  essentially  perverse  and  evil  before 


the  world.  The  Gaelic  League,  I assure  you, 
is  making  it  hot  for  these  gentlemen  at  present. 
We  have  faith  in  the  conviction  that  as  we  lost 
almost  every  vestige  of  our  ancient  character  by 
losing  our  language,  so  we  hope  to  regain  it 
again  by  its  revival.  We  kept  our  individuality 
when  we  spoke  Irish;  we  failed  to  keep  it  when 
we  forgot  our  Irish  and  tried  to  speak  English. 

“There  are  men  who  cannot  tolerate  an  Irish- 
man who  determines  to  help  himself.  They  are 
especially  intolerant  if  he  is  independent  enough 
to  break  the  shackles  of  English  influence  that 
bind  him  hand  and  foot.  And  let  me  remind 
you,  when  a nation  becomes  an  imitator  it  will 
lose  a good  deal  of  its  own  native  genius  and 
take  up  only  what  is  indifferent,  or  what  is 
worse,  from  the  nation  it  begins  to  ape.  The 
government  schools  turn  out  each  year  hun- 
dreds of  students  in  Ireland.  I ask  you,  how 
many  bring  with  them  any  lasting  taste  for  what 
they  have  learned?  How  many  in  Ireland  have 
ever  banded  themselves  together  to  study  Eng- 
lish literature?  Not  as  many  as  I have  fingers. 
And  why  ? Because  they  have  never  been  deeply 
influenced  by  a literature  that  is  foreign  to  their 
nature,  to  their  history,  to  their  traditions. 
English  literature  is  not  bred  in  the  bone  of  an 
Irishman.  The  Irish  people  asked  for  educa- 
tional bread  and  they  were  given  educational 
stones.  But  when  the  Irish  people  were  ap- 
pealed to  through  their  native  instincts,  when 
the  Gaelic  League  presented  to  them  a study 
which  naturally  interested  them,  they  responded 
like  men.  Classes,  societies,  festivals,  games, 
sprang  up  everywhere  as  by  magic.  But  the 
English  government  planted  schools  in  our 
midst  and  sent  us  teachers  who  knew  only  Eng- 
lish to  teach  children  who  knew  only  Irish. 
Is  it  any  wonder  if  the  Irish  race,  for  even  this 
reason  alone,  would  be  ignorant?  This  system 
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is  an  injustice,  it  is  murdering  a nation.  I 
know  what  I am  talking  about.  I assert,  the 
Irish-speaking  population  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  teaching  in  the  English  language.  Some 
of  those  who  have  boasted  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  were  the  most  stupid 
people  I have  ever  met,  whereas,  those  who  know 
Irish  are  invariably  keen-witted,  staunch  of 
character,  highly  spiritual,  more  appreciative 
of  a good  song,  a good  story,  or  a good  joke. 
The  Englishman  knows  this,  and  fears  it. 

“Just  as  I was  leaving  Ireland,  the  govern- 
ment, now  going  out  of  power,  cut  off  an  appro- 
priation of  $60,000,  granted  to  encourage  the 
study  of  Irish.  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  they  did  it?  No!  They  cut  it  off  be- 
cause they — some  of  them  to  whom  the  name 
of  Irishman  or  Ireland  is  like  a red  rag  to  a 
bull — saw  the  nation  dying,  and  they  hoped  it 
would  die  in  peace,  and  they  also  realized  that 
a dying  nation,  like  a dying  man,  may  yet  be 
resuscitated  if  the  doctor  is  called  in.  Fright- 
ened out  of  their  senses,  they  saw  that  the 
Gaelic  League  was  speedily  calling  back  to  new 
and  vigorous  life  a nation  ‘doomed  to  death, 
but  fated  not  to  die.’  I think  it  was  probably 
a blessing  in  disguise.  We  know  where  our 
opponents  stand,  and  it  will  open  the  eyes  of 
our  friends  at  home  and  in  America.  When  a 
nation  asks  a government  to  be  allowed  to 
spend  a one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  its 
own  contributed  money  to  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  is 
refused,  then  plain  men  have  a name  for  that 
sort  of  treatment,  and  an  ugly  name  it  is.  The 
government  acts  on  the  principle,  which  we 
refuse  to  accept,  that  the  education  that  is  good 
for  an  Englishman  on  one  side  of  the  channel 
is  also  good  for  an  Irishman  on  the  other  side. 

“How  do  I define  Irish  education?  It  is  an 


education  in  which,  as  a matter  of  course,  what- 
ever concerns  the  Irish  people  is  given  more 
attention  than  what  concerns  the  English  peo- 
ple. There  is  not  another  country  in  the  world 
in  which  such  a doctrine  is  ignored.  In  exami- 
nation papers  recently  set  to  Irish  boys,  I no- 
ticed forty  per  cent,  of  the  questions  referred 
to  Ireland  and  sixty  to  England. 

“There  is  another  phase  of  this  Anglicized 
education.  It  is  an  imperial  education,  cruelly 
and  vulgarly  conceived  and  applied,  which 
aims  at  crushing  out  all  national  characteristics. 
Every  fibre  of  a man’s  being  will  instinctively 
pulsate  to  the  insinuating  charm  of  his  native 
tongue.  Their  native  language  alone  has  the 
mighty  power  of  developing  in  a people  their 
imagination,  their  feelings,  their  intellect  and 
will,  every  germ  of  greatness  that  lies  dormant 
in  their  breasts.  Every  chord  of  the  human 
soul  will  give  forth  its  fullest  note  when  struck 
by  the  bow  of  its  ancestral  lyre. 

“When  you  go  to  the  continent  and  visit  the 
museums,  you  may  often  observe  an  Italian, 
standing  thrilled  before  a great  statue  or  paint- 
ing which  will  leave  and  Englishman  perfectly 
cold.  It  is  because  there  is  something  in  the 
human  soul  that  is  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
what  your  ancestors  appreciated  and  admired. 
I have  a letter  from  a lady  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  female  education  in  Ireland.  She  has 
more  schools  under  her  control  than  any  other 
in  Ireland.  This  lady  knows  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  several  modern  languages.  The  letter  says : 
‘When  I began  to  learn  Irish  (she  is  now  rather 
advanced  in  years)  I felt  as  though  the  words 
were  not  unfamiliar  to  me,  and  my  mind  went 
out  naturally  to  them.  I felt  as  if  they  drew 
out  something  I did  not  know  was  there.  It 
seemed  I had  not  been  myself  and  was  now 
finding  myself,  or  there  was  another  self  in  me 
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that  I had  been  totally  unconscious  of.  This 
was  followed  with  a regret  that  I was  never 
to  be  able  to  express  my  own  thoughts  in  my 
own  language.  I never  experienced  anything 
like  the  same  feelings  in  any  other  language.’ 
I ask  you  if  it  is  fair  to  cut  off  Irish  boys  from 
such  experience  as  she  had.  These  feelings 
arise  in  the  Irishman  when  he  takes  up'  the  study 
of  Irish. 

“I  am  afraid  I have  kept  you  too  long.  I 
think  I have  shown  you  the  necessity  of  our 
movement  and  what  we  are  doing,  and  I claim 
the  sympathy  of  all  Irish-Americans  to  help 
recreate  the  Irish  nation  and  place  a new 
country  upon  the  map  of  Europe.  Only  upon 
the  lines  I have  laid  out  can  Ireland  become 
what  it  was,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
brilliant  people  in  Europe.” 

Prof.  Mulligan  skillfully  rendered  a piano 
solo;  Mr.  William  J.  Fallon,  ’06,  feelingly  sang 
“Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  and  Mr.  Ignatius 
Caveney,  ’06,  brilliantly  rendered  “Killarney” 
on  the  cornet. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Brann,  ’57,  then  made  an  ex- 
quisite little  speech  in  gratitude  and  praise  of 
Dr.  Hyde.  He  said: 

“The  Beverend  Eector  asks  that  I voice  the 
thanks  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  and 
your  thanks  to  the  eloquent  and  learned  his- 
torian, poet  and  scholar,  to  whom  we  have  lis- 
tened with  such  interest  during  the  last  hour. 
I do  this  with  pleasure,  for  I know  that  you  are 
all  grateful  to  him  for  all  he  has  said,  and  in 
expressing  your  thanks,  I add  my  own,  particu- 
larly as  I have  known  the  gentleman,  not  per- 
sonally, before  he  came  this  evening,  but  I have 
known  him  by  his  works,  and  one  which  is 
probably  the  largest,  and  which  I think  is  one 
of  the  best  written  in  the  last  fifty  years,  ‘The 
History  of  Irish  Literature,’  by  Dr.  Hyde.  It 


is  written  in  the  best  style.  The  author  of  it 
is  a scholar,  and  honest  in  all  that  he  wishes  to 
state,  and  who  always  refers  to  his  source  and 
to  the  original  documents  for  every  statement 
that  he  makes.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
actness and  carefulness  of  the  matter  he  re- 
ports and  also  for  his  beautiful  style,  written 
with  grace  and  eloquence  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
poet.  It  is  a treat  to  find  such  a history,  for 
most  of  the  histories  written  in  the  last  one 
hundred  years  are  of  good  style,  but  contain 
imperfect  matter  and  are  very  unreliable,  and 
these  names  can  be  applied  to  histories  standing 
high  in  literature,  such  as  Macaulay’s,  unreli- 
able, either  through  ignorance  or  bias.  I rec- 
ommend Dr.  Hyde’s  history  to  all,  and  recom- 
mend it  as  a splendid  Christmas  gift  for  their 
friends.  I hope  another  distinguished  gentle- 
man of  Ireland  will  follow  the  doctor  and  write 
out  the  history  of  the  Irish  race  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries. 

“The  old  manuscripts  are  great  sources  of 
history.  I hope  there  will  be  a new  school  of 
Irish  historians,  of  which  Dr.  Hyde  is  such  an 
illustrious  example. 

“In  regard  to  that  beautiful  old  language, 
permit  me  to  make  an  act  of  humiliation.  A 
few  weeks  ago  an  old  lady  came  to  my  church, 
having  a plaid  shawl  over  her  head.  I could 
not  tell  by  her  appearance  what  her  nationality 
was,  but  I suspected  she  was  an  Italian.  There 
are  sixty-five  idioms  of  the  Italian  language. 
So  one  from  northern  Italy  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  idiom  of  Naples.  This 
person  came  to  me  to  tell  her  little  story.  She 
began,  but  I could  not  understand.  Finally,  in 
Italian,  I said  to  her:  ‘What  part  of  Italy  do 
you  come  from  ?’  ‘Ah,  your  Eeverence/  she 
said,  ‘it  is  Irish  I am  talking.’  I,  a native  Irish- 
man, born  within  a few  miles  of  the  capital  of 
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Ireland,  was  not  able  to  speak  the  language  of 
my  grandfather.  I was  humiliated,  and  there 
mounted  to  my  heart  a feeling  of  hate,  which 
I found  hard  to  repress,  and  to-night,  when  I 
heard  the  distinguished  orator  say  that  the  Irish 
had  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  letters  A,  G 
and  S,  I felt  like  saying,  ‘I  wish  the  Irish  had 
given  them  a sound  thrashing.’  ” 

With  the  Fordham  “Ram”  ringing  in  the 
Irish  atmosphere,  the  Gaelic  celebration  closed. 
* * * 

We  have  endeavored,  as  amateur  shorthand 
writers,  to  give  what  we  could  gather  of  Dr. 
Hyde’s  lecture,  but  we  feel  we  have  not  done 
complete  justice  to  the  happy  effects  he  pro- 
duced upon  his  admiring  audience.  There  are 
a few  other  passages  of  his  lecture  which  we 
could  not  insert  in  their  proper  places,  but 
which  our  readers  may  think  worth  preserving. 
On  the  origin  of  the  Irish  language,  Dr.  Hyde 
said : 

“Before  I go  any  further,  I want  to  explain 
who  and  what  sort  of  people  inhabited  Ireland. 
Starting  from  the  primitive  Aryan  home,  we 
all  came  there,  except  the  Turks  and  Hun- 
garians, and  landed  in  Ireland  one  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  so  that  we  were  one  of  the 
first  to  emigrate  from  the  home  of  the  European 
race.  Coming  to  Ireland,  we  could  get  no 
further  because  of  the  small  boats,  but  when 
boats  became  more  suited  for  a voyage,  the 
people  wrent  everywhere.  Those  in  Ireland 
kept  the  Aryan  tongue,  spoken  originally 
throughout  Europe.  Anybody  who  reads  the 
Irish  language  will  see  that  it  bears  upon  its 
face  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  being  an 
original  and  pure  language.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  when  a government  commission,  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  education  of  Ireland,  and  a 
professor  from  Trinity  College  assured  the  com- 


mission that  Ireland  came  of  a highly  culti- 
vated stock. 

“It  was  left  to  a German,  after  years  of  hard 
thinking,  to  prove  once  and  for  all  that  the 
Irish  have  the  pure  Aryan  language  and  of 
Indo-European  origin.” 

He  spoke  thus  of  Irish  literature: 

“The  Irish  literature  is  unlike  any  European 
literature,  or  any  in  the  world.  Independent 
of  the  Romans,  unconquered  by  Horsemen,  and 
still  struggling  with  the  Saxons,  the  Irish  race 
has  produced  and  preserved  a literature  of  its 
own  for  a long  time  and  in  a volume  of  great 
depth,  unequalled  by  any  in  Europe,  outside  of 
Greece  alone.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
Ireland  was  producing  scholars  whose  Latin 
verses  were  superior  to  anything  of  the  time 
produced  in  any  country  in  Europe,  even  in 
Italy  itself.  In  text-books  written  by  English- 
men you  will  not  find  the  truth  about  Ireland. 
You  must  go  to  the  continent  to  know  the 
truth.  Great  men  differ  on  some  points,  but 
they  agree  in  telling  you  what  I have  told  you. 
The  Irish  continued  to  teach  Greek  in  their 
schools  for  three  centuries  after  all  knowledge 
of  Greek  had  died  out  in  the  Continent.” 

He  quoted  some  authorities: 

“Listen  to  the  words  of  a Diocesan  educator, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
learned  of  the  staff  in  his  college:  ‘The  out- 
come of  the  teaching  of  the  National  Board  is 
intellectual  paralysis,  utter  mental  destruction, 
and,  for  two  or  three  generations,  something 
far  worse.  I have  seen  the  system ; I have  come 
in  contact  with  it  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
it  is  the  simple  truth  that  ignorance  would  be 
heaven  on  earth  to  it.  What  some  people  call 
an  ignorant  man  is  superior  in  intelligence', 
shrewdness,  information  and  mental  alertness.’ 
That  is  what  the  inspector  said,  and  his  view 
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is  borne  out  by  other  disinterested  men  who 

have  visited  the  country.  Dr.  , of 

Copenhagen,  said  that  he  told  the  National 
Board  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  educational 
blunder.  If  you  blot  out  the  Irish  from  edu- 
cation, you  are  committing  an  act  of  barbarity 
and  murder;  you  are  murdering  a nation.” 

He  tells  a story : 

“A  companion  of  my  father  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, seventy  years  ago,  was  walking  down  Dub- 
lin one  day  when  he  saw  an  old  woman  looking 
at  something,  and  he  put  in  his  head  and  looked 
also,  and  he  saw  Archbishop  Whately — whom  I 
was  talking  about — making  a dog  leap  over  a 
stick.  Another  old  woman  was  also  looking 


on,  and  she  said  to  the  other:  “Look  at  the 
Archbishop,'  and  the  other,  full  of  smiles,  said: 
‘Ah,  the  creature,  isn’t  he  easily  amused?’ 
Looking  again,  they  saw  it  was  not  their  Arch- 
bishop, but  it  was  the  Protestant  Archbishop. 
‘Ah,  the  old  fool,’  they  exclaimed.  I don’t 
want  you  to  be  like  these  women.  Do  not  judge 
the  Gaelic  League  by  any  notion  you  have  about 
it  or  by  what  English  papers  say  of  it,  but  judge 
by  its  actions,  and  if  its  actions  are  good  you 
will  know  that  the  movement  is  good  and  is 
run  by  good  men.” 

Eeported  by, 

'Thomas  Mernin,  ’08. 
Andrew  Dooley,  ’08. 
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Perhaps  not  a great  many  students  realized 
with  how  much  concern  the  minds  of  the 
faculty  centered  about  a little  room  in  the 
infirmary,  during  the  first  week  of  December. 
Had  our  boys  known  Mr.  Crane,  their  thoughts 
probably  would  have  been  directed  towards  him 
during  his  last  days  on  earth,  as  often  as  were 
those  of  the  faculty.  For  his  smile  always  drew 
everyone  towards  him ; his  genial  self-sacrifice 
put  his  friends  in  pleasant  debt;  his  powers 
of  mind  gave  him  prestige,  and  his  holiness 
made  him  an  admired  man,  and  a true  one. 
When  a winning  character  of  this  kind  leaves 
us,  it  is  customary  to  praise  him,  to  call  him 
holy,  sometimes,  saintly.  These  epithets  are 
applicable  to  Mr.  Crane,  but  not  in  their  every- 
day sense.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  look  up- 
on him  as  no  ordinarily  holy  man.  They  as- 
sert with  decision  that  his  holiness  was  far 
above  the  holiness  of  those  even  specially  given 
to  God.  His  companions  during  his  eight  years 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus,,  cannot  cease  admiring 
his  faultless  fidelity  to  religious  rule.  His  at- 
tention and  fervor  during  prayer  were  remark- 
able. He  faithfully  began  each  period  of  study 
with  a little  act  of  consecration;  and  every 
walk,  or  out-door  game  was  proceeded  by  a visit 
to  the  chapel.  He  could  often  be  seen  in  medi- 
tation before  the  tabernacle. 

Mr.  Crane  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  on 
February  23d,  1878.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  St.  Thomas’  School  of  that  city, 
and  later  became  a student  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College,  New  York.  There  he  deter' 


mined  to  become  a Jesuit,  and  entered  upon  his 
noviceship  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  August  13th, 
1897.  His  piety  and  amiability  won  from 
his  companions  the  title,  “Our  St.  John  Berch- 
mans.”  Having  finished  his  course  in  phil- 
osophy at  Woodstock,  Md.,  he  was  sent  by  su- 
periors in  August,  1904,  to  Loyola  College, 
Baltimore,  to  teach  chemistry,  but  his  health 
being  already  broken  by  zeal  and  study,  he  re- 
tired to  Holy  Cross  College  to  recuperate. 
Here,  however,  he  continued  to  fail,  and  on 
last  November  8th,  came  to  Fordham,  where 
he  died  the  following  8th  of  December. 

During  all  this  time,  he  so  preserved  and 
augmented  his  piety,  marked  by  a great  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that  there  is  a cheer- 
ing significance  in  his  death  on  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  To  the  minds  of  his 
friends,  our  Master’s  call  on  this  day,  was  no 
coincidence.  It  was  the  expectation  of  so 
beautiful  a death  that  helped  to  settle  such 
great  attention  around  the  dying  young  Jesuit, 
so  patient,  so  smiling,  so  happy  to  go  home. 

We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Crane’s  parents  on 
their  loss,  but  congratulate  them  on  their  son’s 
holiness.  We  likewise  extend  sympathy  and 
congratulations  to  Louis  and  Henry  Hartman, 
their  devoted  relatives.  The  Fordhamites  envy 
the  students  of  Holy  Cross  their  personal 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Crane,  but  Holy  Cross  can 
envy  Fordham  in  the  privilege  of  receiving  his 
last  breath,  and  in  the  blessing-bearing  posses- 
sion of  his  venerated  remains. 

R.  I.  P, 
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Cbe  fordbam  Prom. 


The  Fordham  Prom  one  of  the  leading 
social  events  of  to-day.  It  is  now  some  years 
since  it  was  established,  and  it  has  grown  in 
interest  each  succeeding  year.  No  wonder  that 
it  should.  For  in  other  social  events  of  Ford- 
ham,  such  as  the  Alumni  Banquet  (there  is  no 
visitors’  gallery  in  Delmonico’s  dining  room), 
the  interest  is  confined  to  the  sterner  sex,  in 
the  Prom  the  interest,  like  every  thing  good, 
diffuses  itself  and  draws  within  its  benign  in- 
fluence all  the  administering  angels  of  the 
home.  In  fact  the  number  present  at  the  Prom 
should  be  double  that  present  at  the  Alumni 
dinner.  For  while  the  unit  of  interest  in  the 
latter  is  generally  individual,  unless  it  at  times 
goes  out  to  an  invited  guest,  the  unit  of  inter- 
est in  the  Prom  is  essentially  twofold — you  can- 
not promenade  very  well  in  single  file. 

What  better  man  or  more  euphonious  name 
could  head  the  list  of  the  Executive  Committee 
as  chairman  than  Ralph  Delli  Paoli,  while  his 
assistants  are  all  both  markedly  interesting 
and  men  of  mark  : 


Joseph  Sinnott,  M.  D., 

Fred  Mulgrew, 

T.  Joseph  Dunn,  M.  D., 

Francis  O’Neill, 

James  A.  Treacy, 

Fritz  Williams, 

Isaac  Bell  Brennan, 

E.  J.  Aspell,  M.  D., 

John  J.  Joyce, 

Henry  Heide,  Jr., 

Herbert  Morrisse, 

Maurice  McCarthy,  Ph.  D. 

Gerald  J.  Barry, 

A.  Michaux, 

Arthur  L.  Hurley, 

John  E.  Kelly, 

James  P.  Clark, 

David  Orpheus, 

Edward  J.  O'Brien,  Henry  Heide,  Jr., 

Secretaries. 

The  date  and  place  are,  Tuesday  evening, 
February  20,  1906,  at  Delmonico’s.  Tickets, 
$4.00,  that  is,  as  a start. 


Mr.  RALPH  DELLI  PAOLI,  ’03 
Chairman  of  the  Prom.  Committee 
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Cbc  Christmas  Concert. 


The  Alumni  Christian  Glee  Club  concert  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  December  20.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  to  the  doors  owing  to  the 
reputation  established  by  the  Clubs  of  previous 
years.  The  Rev.  Moderator  Mr.  J.  W.  Coveney, 
S.  J., spared  no  expense  towards  making  the  con- 
cert a grand  success.  Admittance  was  by  in- 


Prof.  WILLIAM  E.  MULLIGAN 
Director  of  the  Dept,  of  Music 

vitations,  which  were  exceedingly  neat.  The 
Hall  was  very  artistically  decorated  with  greens 
and  holly.  The  decorations  betokened  Yule- 
tide  from  the  foyer  hall  down  stairs  to  the 
auditorium  itself. 

This  particular  part  of  the  evening’s  success 
was  due  to  efforts  of  Mr.  George  Daly,  who 
willingly  offered  his  services.  A lamentable 
feature  of  the  performance  was  the  absence  of 


programmes  which  necessitated  the  announcing 
of  each  number  as  it  occurred.  The  best  treat 
of  the  evening  was  afforded  us  by  Prof.  Wm. 
Edward  Mulligan,  who  played  “Paraphrases 
on  Wagner  Themes”  composed  by  himself,  in 
a manner  that  would  do  credit  to  any  of  our 
great  modern  pianists. 

Mr.  Carl  Collel,  ’09,  by  his  clever  rendition 
of  Godard’s  “Au  Matin”  was  called  forth  for 
a second  selection.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Fallon,  ’06,  was 
at  his  best  and  his  solo,  “I  Will  Sing  Thee  Songs 
of  Araby,”  by  Clay,  was  followed  by  round 
after  round  of  applause.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Maher, 
’07,  was  called  upon  for  an  encore  after  sing- 
ing “Blow,  Blow  Ye  Winter  Winds,”  by  Fisher, 
in  inimitable  fashion.  Needless  to  say  our  won- 
derful musician,  Mr.  J.  Ignatius  Coveney 
played  the  cornet  in  such  a way  as  to  earn 
him  two  or  three  encores.  One  of  the  prettiest 
pieces  of  the  evening  was  the  banjo  duet  piece 
“Narcissus,”  played  by  C.  A.  Dana  Redmond 
and  Fred  E.  Dunn.  Last  but  not  least  of 
the  soloists  was  Francis  Y.  Oliver,  Jr.,  our 
well  known  prince  of  comedians.  His  selec- 
tion “An  Educated  Fool,”  by  Herbert,  was  un- 
mistakably the  hit  of  the  evening.  He  was 
funnier  than  ever  and  he  well  earned  the  six 
or  seven  encores  that  were  justly  his.  Another 
number  that  was  exceptionally  good  was  “Doa’n 
You  Cry,  Ma  Honey,”  by  the  double  quartet, 
composed  of  McLaughlin,  Barry,  Fallon,  Daly, 
Maher,  Baker,  Fitzpatrick  and  McNally.  The 
entire  programme  was  exceptionally  well  ren- 
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dered  and  Prof.  Mulligan  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  as  it  was  his  untiring  efforts 
that  made  the  concert  a success. 

Herbert  A.  McNally,  ’06. 

Manager  Glee  Club. 

PROGRAMME 

PART  i. 

1.  March — “New  Colonial”  Hall 

College  Orchestra 

2.  Baritone  Solo — “Blow,  blow  ye  win- 

ter winds”  Fisher 

Mr.  Paul  Maher 

3.  Two  Step — “College  Life”  Frautzen 

Mandolin  Club 

4.  Part  Song — “Pussy's  in  the  well”  Rutenber 

Fordham  University  Glee  Club 

5.  Piano  Solo — 

(a)  Au  Matin  Godard 

( b ) Mazurka  Walter 
Mr.  Carl  Collel 

6.  Tenor  Solo — “I  will  sing  thee  songs 

of  Araby”  Clay 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Fallon 

7.  Quartett  for  Mandolins — “Trouba- 

dours” Abt. 

Messrs.  McCoy,  Maher,  Coveney,  Quinn 

8.  Stein  Song  Bullard 

College  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs. 

part  II. 

1.  Part  Song — “Dixie  Land”  Emmett 

Glee  Club 

2.  Cornet  Solo — Polka  Brilliante  “Le 

Secret”  Hazel 

Mr.  J.  Ignatius  Coveney 

3.  Double  Quartette — “Doan’  you  cry, 

ma  honey”  Noll 

Glee  Club 

4.  Piano  Solo — Paraphrase  on  Wagner 

Themes  Mulligan 

Prof.  Wm.  Edward  Mulligan 


5.  Two  Step — “Yankee  Grit”  Holzman 

Mandolin  Club 

6.  Baritone  Solo — -“The  Educated 

Fool”  Herbert 

Mr.  Frank  Oliver 

7.  Banjo  Duei  —“Narcissus”  Nevin 

Messrs.  Dunn  and  Bedmond 

8.  Fordham  “Ram”  J.  I.  Coveney,  ’OS 

Combined  Clubs 

(The  piano  was  kindly  loaned  by  Steinway 
& Sons.) 

OFFICERS. 

Prof.  Wm.  Edward  Mulligan,  Director 
Mr.  Herbfrt  A.  McNally,  Manager 
Mr.  Dana  Redmond,  Leader  of  Banjo  Club. 
Mr.  Paul  C.  Maher,  Leader  of  Mandolin  Club 
Mr.  Ignatius  Coveney,  Leader  of  Orchestra 
Prof.  Frederick  G.  Dunn,  Teacher  of  Mando- 
lin and  Banjo. 

Rev.  Mr.  J.  W.  Coveney,  S.  J.,  Moderator 
MEMBERS 

FIRST  TENOR 

Seldon  B.  McLaughlin,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
William  J.  Fallon  ’OC 
William  H.  Barry  ’08 
Bertram  L.  Murphy  ’08 
Vincent  S . O’Reilly  ’08 
Philip  Termini  ’08 
Frank  J.  Cornwall  ”08 
Philip  D.  Tracy  ’08 
James  H.  Doyle  ’08 
Fred  E.  Lee  ’09 

SECOND  TENOR 

Geo.  A.  Daly  A.B.,  A.M. 

Thos.  J.  Mansfield  ’0G 
John  J.  Barry  ’07 
Alexander  Termini  ’07 
John  Hinchliffe  ’07 
Ferd.  J.  Coveney  ’07 
Charles  A.  Hoyt  ’07 
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Vincent  H.  Seiler  ’07 
Charles  S1.  Cassassa  ’08 
Frank  E.  White  ’08 

FIRST  BASS 

Robert  C.  Graham  ’06 
George  W.  Hayes  ’06 
Joseph  A.  Coogan  ’06 
Stanley  J.  Quinn  ’08 
David  S.  White  ’08 
Rhodes  D.  O’Reilly  '09 
Urban  W.  Gillespie  ’07 

SECOND  BASS 

Hubert  A.  McNally  ’06 
Richard  Baker  ’06 
Ignatius  Coveney  ’06 
Paul  E.  Maher  ’06 
Louis  E.  Maher  ’06 
Louis  V.  Hinchliffe  ’08 


Geo.  F.  Dunnigan  ’08 
Jno.  R.  Fitzpatrick  ’08 

INSTRUMENTS 

Joseph  A.  Coogan  ’06 
Robert  E.  Graham  ’06 
Ignatius  Coveney  ’06 
John  Hinchliffe  ’07 
Stanley  J.  Quinn  '08 
William  H.  Barry  ’08 
Philip  Termini  ’08 
George  L.  McCoy  ’09 
George  F.  Grady  ’09 
Alexander  Termini  ’07 
Edward  V.  Wren  ’08 
Edward  J.  Wright  ’08 
Dana  Redmond  ’06 
Paul  C.  Maher  ’07 
Fred  F.  Dunn  ’06 
O.  J.  Edwards  ’08 


jforbbamensia. 


Found. — Two  tickets  for  February  12  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre.  Owner  may  procure  them 
by  applying  to  “Dick”  Baker  and  paying  him 
the  cost  of  this  ad. 

By  the  way,  ’tis  strange  the  number  of  dis- 
coveries which  are  being  made.  Continually 
are  the  great  minds  of  men  penetrating  the 
depths  of  science  and  extracting  something 
new.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have  recently 
seen  a most  daring  feat  accomplished  at  one  of 
the  Yorkville  theatres  in  this  city.  The  one 
in  mind  is  where  a lady  “loops  the  loop”  on  a 
bicycle.  We  have  heard  many  solutions  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  trick  is  performed,  but  we 
think  the  most  plausible  (?)  one,  perhaps,  has 
been  offered  by  Loring,  M.  A.  B.  He  holds 
that  it  was  not  the  lady,  but  a dummy,  which 
made  the  ride.  This,  indeed,  is  a very  inge- 
nious as  well  as  original  discovery,  and  although 
it  may  not  be  a correct  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
nevertheless  Loring  is  deserving  of  especial 


credit  for  the  strong  imagination  which  he  ha* 
manifested. 

The  basket-ball  team  is  practicing  vigorously 
for  the  big  games  this  week.  The  men  are  in 
fine  shape  and  expect  to  make  a very  creditable 
showing  in  the  three  games  scheduled.  Thus 
far  the  team  has  not  lost  a game,  and  its  pros- 
pects are  now  bright  for  completing  the  season 
undefeated.  The  team  has  been  very  successful 
financially,  a decidedly  unusual,  yet  pleasing 
aspect  in  this  line  of  sport. 

The  latest  styles  in  men’s  furnishings  may  be 
seen  on  “Hinch”  and  “Constancy.”  Thursday 
“Hinch”  displayed  five  different  ties,  which, 
seen  together,  would  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
section  of  the  rainbow.  He  says  they  were 
purchased  at  night.  We  grant  this  with  the 
addition  that  the  night  must  have  been  terribly 
dark.  “Constancy’s”  specialty  is  green  hosiery 
and  funny  collars.  By  the  way,  I forgot  to 
mention  that  “Constancy,”  alias  “Ferdie,”  is 
an  agent  for  the  Saint  Vincent  De  Paul  Society. 
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The  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  are 
having  physiology  two  hours  a week  were  re- 
cently given  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
dissection.  The  object  which  afforded  the 
chance  of  enlightenment  was  a large  cat,  which 
was  killed  by  an  icicle  falling  from  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  buildings.  Our  professor  was  in- 
formed of  the  fact  and  kindly  consented  to  give 
us  a practical  demonstration  of  the  organs  in 
a cat’s  anatomy.  Now,  such  a proceeding  ap- 
pears to  no  one  to  resemble  a sea  voyage,  never- 
theless its  effects  are  very  similar.  With  a few 
exceptions,  however,  the  class  weathered  the 
storm  admirably.  Tommy  C.  intently  ( ?) 
watched  the  operation  from  a window  in  the 
rear  of  the  room,  while  “Bill”  and  “Dick” 
received  accounts  of  it  in  their  rooms  above. 
From  the  interest  which  the  class  in  general 
manifested,  the  medical  school  has  reason  to 
expect  a large  class  next  year. 

Since  the  holidays  we  have  been  looking  at 
things  in  a much  different  light  than  before. 
The  windows  have  been  washed.  Don’t  laugh. 
This  is  not  a joke.  On  the  contrary,  we  fear 
that  something  serious  may  result  to  the 
windows. 

don’ts. 

Don't  break  the  windows  in  the  “Gym.” 

Don’t  tear  the  cloth  on  the  pool  table. 

Don’t  burn  the  cues. 

Don’t  steal  papers  and  magazines  from  the 
reading-room. 

Don’t  smoke  in  the  New  Hall. 

Cheer  up,  fellows;  don’t  pity  me. 

T.  J.  M.,  ’06. 

JUNIOR  HALL. 

Those  who  departed  for  the  holidays  at  the 
usual  time  missed  a rare  treat  in  the  Second 
Division  concert  on  the  evening  of  December 


21.  An  impartial  observer  thought  he  detected 
a prevailing  tone  of  sadness  in  the  numbers, 
but  that  may  have  been  imagination.  The 
programme  opened  with  the  “Miserere”  from 
“II  Trovatore,”  rendered  in  several  keys  by 
Richard  McDermott  and  Will  Byrne.  Charlie 
Legniti  sang  with  marked  effect  “ I Like  the 
Place  so  Much  I Hate  to  Leave.”  Danny 
Hayes’  contribution  was  a ditty,  “How  I Long 
to  see  My  Old  New  England  Home.”  Paul 
Galvin  sang,  “Do  They  Think  of  Me  at  Home,” 
and  its  pathos  so  affected  Johnny  Curley  that 
he  could  with  difficulty  render  his  own  bal- 
lad, “Why  Am  I Sad.”  The  entertainment  con- 
cluded with  a solo  by  Tommy  Ryan,  “Give  My 
Regards  to  Broadway,”  in  the  chorus  of  which 
the  whole  company  joined.  Attilio  Marrone 
sent  a telegram  of  condolence,  regretting  his 
inability  to  be  present. 

Master  William  Duffy  departed  for  Fordham 
University  last  night  after  spending  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  with  his  parents.  At  Fordham 
he  intends  to  study  for  the  profession  of  Veter- 
inary surgeon,  which  position  is  being  reserved 
for  him  in  this  town. — The  Butler  Register. 

The  heavens  wept  on  the  day  of  our  de- 
parture for  the  holidays  and  likewise  when  we 
returned.  Our  own  feelings  were  by  no  means 
so  unanimous. 

Our  long-suffering  piano  is  equally  patient 
under  the  delicate  touch  of  our  classical  pianist, 
Edmund  Hurst,  or  the  German  Opera  bumps 
of  Matt  McKenna. 

Charles  has  asserted  that  as  soon  as  he  ob- 
tains a pair  of  skates  he  will  surpass  his  col- 
league John,  in  the  hair-lifting  feat  of  cutting 
the  figure  “Twenty-three,”  whether  on  or  off 
the  ice. 
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“Willie”'  has  returned  from  Phoenixville. 
He  brings  back  the  cheering  news  that  the 
tree,  which  hid  the  town  from  view,  has  been 
removed. 

We  have  recently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  some  body  of  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phoenixville,  despite  the  contrary 
evidence  of  geographical  maps.  Whether  it 
be  a mill  pond  or  perchance  the  winding  brook 
on  which  the  village  poet  rhymes  his  little 
verselet,  we  have  decided  that  upon  some  frozen 
body  of  water  our  “Willie”  has  acquired  the 
manly  art  of  striking  out  for  himself. 

“Dabo”  heard  that  some  of  the  boys  re- 
mained here  a day  or  two  beyond  the  holi- 


day limit  ; so  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity 
he  returned  a day  early.  He  asserts,  however, 
that  he  started  at  the  usual  time  but  the  extra- 
ordinary speed  he  has  developed  this  year  en- 
abled him  to  make  the  distance  in  twenty- 
four  hours  less  than  anyone  else  could  have 
done. 

Columbus  has  shown  his  aquatic  powers  in 
various  places.  He  has  been  hailed  as  a “shark” 
both  in  the  pool-room  and  in  the  pond. 

Jimmie  Eowe  and  Joe  Shankey,  managers 
respectively  of  the  Basket  Ball  and  Base  Ball 
teams,  are  arranging  good  schedules  for  the 
season. 

John  V.  Gurrt. 


* 


Jfuture  Shears. 

(cjhe  juture  /ears,  wlqat  slqall  tlqe/  be? 

^/e  dyiq£  e rubers,  answer  mal^e, 
(^hou  jlick^ering  Ij^ht,  reVeal  to  me 
GJhe  juture  /ears,  as  they"  shall  be. 
2>tjall  X be  lost  on  stornqy  sea, 

Qr  drijt  alonj;  oq  quiet  lalqe  ? 

(gl|e  juture  years,  what  slqall  ttjey"  be  ? 
ojfe  dyiqg  erqbers,  answer  nqatqe. 


B.  Dunbar,  ’05. 
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news  of  ibe  lflotub. 


Mr.  John  D.  McCarthy,  S.  J., 

Mr.  John  D.  professor  of  Physics  in  St. 

McCarthy,  ’96  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
New  York,  who  won  his 
dramatic  spurs  at  Fordham  in  the  early  nine- 
ties, has  scored  another  notable  success  in  play- 
making. His  second  contribution  to  dramatic 
literature,  “ In  the  Fool’s  Bauble,”  produced 
during  Christmas  week  in  the  pretty  theatre 
of  St.  Francis,  was  received  with  unmistakable 
favor.  Large  and  critical  audiences  manifested 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  play,  and  com- 
pelled its  clever  author,  at  each  performance, 
to  bow  his  acknowledgements  before  the  cur- 
tain. 

“In  the  Fool’s  Bauble”  is  a romantic  comedy, 
with  scenes  laid  in  fair  Provence  during  the 
reign  of  “Good  King  Rene.”  It  concerns  the 
efforts  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  to  gain,  by  un- 
fair means,  the  territory  of  his  neighboring 
sovereign,  and  the  defeat  of  his  schemes  by  the 
cleverness  of  Rene’s  court  Fool.  The  play 
moves  with  agreeable  directness.  Interest  in 
the  story  is  sustained  and  the  work,  setting  a 
high  standard  in  its  opening  scenes,  grows  to 
the  end  in  strength  and  beauty. 

Comparison  with  “Telemachus,”  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy’s magnificent  play  of  last  season,  is,  of 
course,  inevitable.  Yet  it  is  impossible  abso- 
lutely to  decide  which  should  be  called  the 
better  play,  as  each  represents  a different 
species  of  drama;  nor  is  there  anything  like 


unanimous  opinion  upon  this  point  among 
those  who  have  seen  both.  The  author  has 
opened  up  two  distinct  veins  in  his  rich  drama- 
tic mine,  and  his  gems  have  each  a beauty  of 
its  own.  “Telemachus”  presented  a couple  of 
situations  that,  for  a Catholic  audience,  at  least, 
or  any  body  of  hearers  capable  of  fully  appre- 
ciating the  theme  upon  which  the  play  was 
built,  have  had  few  parallels  for  dramatic  in- 
tensity in  the  whole  wide  range  of  the  drama, 
while  its  succession  of  comedy  scenes  afforded 
constant  delight  and  amusement.  “In  the 
Fool’s  Bauble”  has  nothing  to  efface  the  mem- 
ory of  all  this,  yet,  besides  its  other  peculiar 
beauties,  the  new  play,  too,  is  successful  along 
these  very  same  lines.  The  chief  role  of  the 
Fool,  for  instance,  is  drawn  in  an  excellent 
spirit  of  high  comedy,  and  his  graceful  move- 
ment and  droll  turns  of  spirit  were  refresh- 
ingly captivating.  His  lines  sparkle  with  keen 
wit,  crystalizing  every  here  and  there  into  bril- 
liant epigrams.  There  were  scenes  a-plenty, 
also,  that  fairly  thrilled.  Two  climaxes  were 
especially  well  managed,  the  one  at  the  close  of 
the  second  scene  of  Act  II.,  where  the  Fool’s 
impersonation  of  King  Louis  was  so  vivid  as 
to  deceive  not  alone  the  stage  characters,  but 
the  entire  audience  as  well;  and  the  second  in 
the  scene  immediately  following,  where  the 
villain  seeking  the  life  of  the  Fool,  who  has 
fled  for  Sanctuary  to  the  Abbey  of  Belle- 
riviere,  ignores  the  commands  of  the  Abbot 
and,  despising  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
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tion,  turns  his  sword  upon  the  heroic  monk, 
only  to  be  met  by  the  weapons  of  his  own 
soldiers,  whose  loyalty  failed  when  he  asked 
them  to  dare  the  eternal  pit.  The  scenic  artist, 
by  the  way,  has  materially  aided  in  m along  this 
situation  effective. 

The  action  of  the  piece  showed  the  capable 
directing  hand  of  the  author,  and  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  excellent  traditions  of  our 
sister  college.  Leading  roles  were  admirably 
portrayed  by  Edward  S.  Dore,  Robert  1ST.  King, 
Charles  M.  O’Keefe  and  Noah  A.  Stancliffe, 
while  James  M.  McCloskey  and  Frank  L.  Cun- 
ningham were  capital  in  minor  parts.  Tuneful 
original  music  by  Charles  L.  Van  Baar  accom- 
panied the  brilliant  lyrics  of  the  first  Act. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Nov.  23,  1905. 
Reverend  and  Dear  Father: 

We  write  to  you  at  the  re- 
An  Appeal  quest  of  His  Grace  the  Most 
Rev.  J.  J.  Harty,  who  wish- 
es to  place  the  following  facts  before  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Catholic  press. 

We  are  visiting  the  garrisons,  hospitals  and 
prisons  in  and  about  Manila. 

We  have  no  fund  of  any  kind  to  aid  us  in 
our  work,  though  Protestants  from  the  States 
are  supporting  their  numerous  missionaries 
here  (working  in  a field  altogether  Catholic), 
with  immense  contributions. 

There  are  many  in  the  States  who  can  help 
us  by  sending  us  Catholic  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, books,  and  pamphlets  explaining  Catho- 
lic belief  and  practices  prayer-books,  catechisms 
large  or  small,  beads,  scapulars,  pictures  or 
medals. 

In  the  name  of  the  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop, we  appeal  to  the  Apostolic  Charity  of 
our  Catholic  brethren. 


Our  benefactors  may  not  only  be  assured 
of  our  prayers  but  of  the  reward  the  Savior 
promised  those  who  help  to  establish  His  King- 
dom on  earth. 

Offerings  may  be  sent  by  mail  to : “Most  Rev. 
J.  J.  Harty,  Archbishop  of  Manila,  P.  I.” 

Faithfully  yours, 

Philip  M.  Finegan,  S.  J. 

James  P.  Monaghan,  S.  J. 

Should  you  wish  it  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  you  occasionally  letters  of  interest  regard- 
ing these  Islands,  for  publication. 

[We  do — Ed.] 


Wednesday,  December  27, 
Charles  E.  was  occasion  of  a very 

Sterling,  Ph.  D.  pretty  wedding  in  the 
’01-  Chapel  at  the  Villa,  St. 

Inigo’s,  Rev.  Father  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  officiat- 
ing. The  contracting  parties  were  Miss  Carrie 
Josephine  Raley  and  Mr.  Charles  Sterling,  of 
Virginia.  The  bride,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Walter  and  Laura  V.  Raley,  is  one  of  St.  Jer- 
ome’s fairest  and  most  admired  young  ladies. 
Mr.  Sterling  was  teaching  in  Fordham  for 
several  years.  The  Monthly  cordially  congratu- 
lates Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling. 


Dr.  Howley  has  been  elect- 
William  E.  ed  a member  of  the  Board 
Howley,  ’88,  M.  D.  of  Directors  of  the  Bronx 
Medical  Association. 


General  Rodriguez,  who 
Gen.  Demetrio  was  killed  in  battle,  while 
Rodriguez.  defending  the  fortunes  of 
Morales  in  San  Domingo, 
was  a boy  in  Fordham  in  ’85  and  ’86.  Those 
who  knew  him  give  testimony  to  the  nobility 
of  his  character  and  expressed  their  sympathy 
for  his  untimely  end.  He  was  not,  however,  a 
graduate  as  he  has  been  represented  by  the 
public  press. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Father  Meister  contributed 
Rev.  Isidore  a thoughtful  and  well  writ- 
Meister,  LL.D.  ten  article  representing  the 
Catholic  view  of  Christmas 
to  one  of  the  Mamaroneck  papers. 

The  Augustinian  Fathers 
The  Augustin-  are  to  establish  a parish  in 
ians.  our  vicinity.  Their  church 

is  to  he  built  on  the  Ford- 
ham  Road,  west  of  Jerome  avenue,  and  south 
of  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum. 

The  feature  of  the  Alumni 
Alumni  Banquet  held  at  Delmon- 
Banquet.  ico’s,  January  15th,  was  the 
presentation  by  the  Alumni 
of  a loving  cup  to  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  ’72, 
as  a pledge  of  their  esteem  and  an  expression 
of  their  congratulations  on  his  appointment  as 
Presiding  Justice,  Appellate  Division,  First 
Department,  New  York  Supreme  Court.  An 
account  of  the  Alumni  Banquet  will  appear  in 
our  February  number. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Casey,  S.  J., 
Change  op  was  .obliged  owing  to  ill 
Professors.  health  to  resign  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Philosophy  of 
the  Senior  Class.  He  is  now  one  of  the  pastors 
at  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  Both 
the  Faculty  and  Seniors  regret  the  loss  of  such 
a brillian  professor.  His  place  is  ably  filled 
by  Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O’Conner,  S.  J.,  so  well 
known  as  a lecturer  and  writer  of  several  use- 
ful hooks  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Freeman,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Medical  School, 
so  well  known  in  Fordham,  though  his  health 
is  considerably  improved,  is  yet  unable  to  con- 
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tinue  his  classes.  His  place  is  filled  at  present 
by  Rev.  Francis  A.  Tondorf,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  St.  Aloy- 
Preachers  on  sius,  N.  Y. 

Christmas  Day  Rev.  Fr.  Minister,  Ursuline 
Convent,  Bedford  Park. 

Rev.  Wm.  Brosnan Matawan,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O’Connor, 

St.  Gabriel’s,  New  Rochelle 
Rev.  Fr.  Mahony. Sacred  Heart,  Mt.  Vernon 

Rev.  Fr.  Tondorf Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Fr.  Dawson Hastings,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Fr.  Dougherty Williamsbridge 

Rev.  Wm.  Conway, 

St.  Elizabeth’s,  Washington  Heights 

Rev.  Fr.  Crogan Tuxedo 

Rev.  Fr.  Mullen. . .St.  Ch.  Borromeo,  B’klyn 
Rev.  Fr.  Rochfort, 

Rev.  Fr.  McGreeney, 

Clove  and  Quarryville,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Fr.  Corbett. ..  .Sacred  Heart,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Fr.  Hill . . St.  J oseph’s  Inst.,  Fordham 
Rev.  Fr.  Coyle,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Fordham 

Rev.  Fr.  Stanton St.  Cecilia’s 

Rev.  Fr.  Coughlan, 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Brooklyn 
Rev.  Fr.  Hart Lakewood 

We  heard  with  regret  of 
Dr.  Fassett,  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  H. 

O.F.  Fassett  of  Kingston,  the 

father  of  Dr.  Fassett,  who 
was  in  Fordham  in  the  nineties.  Mr.  Fassett 
was  Junior  Vice-Commander  of  the  State  De- 
partment, G.  A.  R.,  and  Commander  of  Pratt 
Post.  At  his  obsequies  held  in  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Kingston,  Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J., 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew-on-Hudson,  preached  the 
sermon.  We  cordially  tender  our  sympathies 
to  Dr.  Fassett, 


Jfacultp— Jftrst  <Eerm 

REV.  JOHN  J.  COUINS,  S.J.,  President. 

JAMES  N.  BUTEER,  M.D.,  E-E-D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

T.  D.  MERRIGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  FRANKEIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

D.  K.  BEANKEEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

REV.  J.  A.  FREEMAN,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
MR.  HERMAN  T.  STORCK,  S.J.,  Assistant. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

A new  private  hospital  with  a capacity  of 
25  beds  has  been  opened  at  123  East  27th 
Street,  between  Lexington  and  Fourth  ave- 
nues. Its  corporate  title  is  “St.  Margaret’s 
Hospital.”  It  is  a place  where  any  reputable 
physician  may  send  a case  and  take  care  of  it 
himself.  There  is  no  resident  house  staff.  It 
is  operated  by  what  is  known  as  the  Sisters  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis.  Dr.  Butler, 
our  own  worthy  Dean,  is  physician-in-chief  of 
said  hospital.  This  is  truly  an  institution  of 
an  eleemosynary  nature  and  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  way  possible. 

A new  hospital  has  been  opened  in  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  is  known  as  “The  Hospital  of  the 


Immaculate  Conception.”  It  is  operated  by 
the  Franciscan  Sisters,  who  have  charge  of  the 
Mission  for  Homeless  Children,  at  No.  2 Lafay- 
ette Place,  this  city,  where  Dr.  Butler  has  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  Attending  Physician. 

In  addition  the  the  above  appointments  and 
many  others  which  he  has  held  and  still  holds, 
Dr.  Jas.  N.  Butler,  has  also  been  appointed  Con- 
sultant to  Mt.  Loretto,  Staten  Island,  to  Mt. 
Hope,  and  to  St.  Benedict’s  Home,  at  Rye. 
We  also  note  the  election  of  Dr.  Butler  Jp  the 
first  Yice-Presidency  of  the  Celtic  Medical 
Club  of  New  York,  before  whom  he  read  a 
paper  on  “Pathogenesis  of  Cancer”  on  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  27th. 


Have  you  ever  heard  any  bass  singing  ? 
Well,  the  Medical  department  furnished  a 
good  bass  singer  at  the  last  concert  of  the 
Glee  Club.  The  reference  here  is  to  H.  M. 
Margolis,  our  fellow  student  who  has  a rich 
and  melodious  first  bass  voice.  Mr.  Margolis 
has  a voice  of  unusual  volume,  and  at  this 
concert  had  but  one  day’s  notice  for  rehearsal. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


Reprint  from  Pitcorial  Review,  February,  1906. 

“IN  MOTHERLAND.” 

“We  account  ourselves  as  being  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Mildred  K.  Smith  to  conduct  the  de- 
partment entitled  ‘In  Motherland.’  Mrs. 
Smith  is  equipped  by  experience  with  an  es- 
pecial fitness  for  this  position,  and  therefore 
her  statements  will  have  an  authoritative  value. 
She  is  the  mother  of  several  children,  the  wife 
of  an  eminent  New  York  physician  who  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  that 
well-known  journal  of  his  profession.  The 
Medical  Record,  and  has  been  his  assistant  in 
much  of  this  work.”1 

(Dr.  Smith  referred  to  above  is  our  pro- 
fessor of  physiology). 


DONATION  TO  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

J.  T.  Dougherty  of  409  and  411  West  59th 
Street,  also  at  26th  Street,  near  First  Avenue, 
has  donated  quite  some  anatomical  material 
to  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  Fordham  Medi- 
cal College.  The  students  are  making  good 
use  of  the  bones  and  tables  that  came  as  part 
of  this  donation.  We  desire  to  thank  Mr. 
Dougherty  for  his  kind  persentation,  especially 
as  this  is  the  first  to  our  School. 


Dr.  John  Aspell,  Professor  of  obstetrics  at 
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Fordham  has  recently  had  a daughter  added 
to  his  family  circle.  We  heartily  congratulate 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aspell. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  our 
Dean,  Dr.  J.  M.  Butler,  was  elected  a member. 


YERKES  HOSPITAL. 

“Among  the  bequests  of  the  late  millionaire 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  who  died  at  New  York  City 
on  December  30,  1905,  is  also  a paragraph 
which  deals  with  the  founding  of  a hospital 
to  be  known  as  the  Yerkes  Hospital.  The 
sum  of  not  more  than  $800,000  is  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a proper  plot  of 
ground  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  City  of 
New  York,  and  for  the  building  of  a hospital. 
He  also  provided  for  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  hospital,  which  will  be  open  to  all 
patients  -not  financially  capable  to  pay  for 
their  proper  treatment.  The  amount  will  be 
available  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Yerkes.” 

Mrs.  Yerkes  announces  that  the  hospital 
will  be  started  as  soon  as  the  estate  can  be 
settled,  which  settlement  will  take  about  two 
years.  Say,  Boys ! We  will  have  all  the  ma- 
terial we  want  if  the  people  treat  the  Bronx 
so  liberally.  Let  them  all  come  along.  We 
will  take  all  we  can  get. 

***  ■ I 

J.  Rosenberg  ’09,  Med. 


LAW  SCHOL  NOTES. 

Change  and  rumors  of  change ! We  are 
going  downtown  to  mingle  with  the  Bulls  and 
Bears  of  the  neighborhood  of  Wall  Street, 
where  our  talents  will  undoubtedly  earn  a more 
speedy  recognition  amongst  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  than  in  the  academic  calm  of  Eord- 
ham.  But,  aside  from  the  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion of  our  own  merits,  it  is  a wise  idea  to  situ- 
ate the  Law  School  in  the  very  heart  of  that 
portion  of  the  city  which  is  entirely  given  over 
to  office  buildings,  for,  being  ourselves  where 
our  friends  in  the  profession  are,  it  will  be  easy 
for  them  to  discharge  those  kindly  offices  which 
distance  renders  almost  impossible  now.  Then, 
too,  it  will  not  impose  a long  journey  from  one 
end  of  the  city  to  the  other  upon  the  professors 
who  are  lecturing  to  us.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  even  the  fact  that  the  space  which 
is  now  occupied  by  our  library  is  wanted  for  a 
laboratory  of  the  Scientific  Department,  it  will 
be  for  the  greater  good  of  the  University  to 
locate  the  Law  School  in  that  portion  of  the 
city  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  further- 


ance of  its  end.  We  will  be  sorry  to  say  “Good- 
bye,” as  we  have  made  many  friends  in  the 
academic  department,  with  whom  it  has  been 
a pleasure  to  associate,  and,  too,  the  members 
of  the  faculty  have  always  been  ready  and  will- 
ing to  discuss  with  us  the  ethical  side  of  any 
question  we  brought  before  them. 

Real  Property  and  Contracts  are  daily  unfold- 
ing their  intricacies  and  delicacies  to  us,  and 
from  the  queries  put  to  the  professors,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  class  is  progressing. 

The  course,  hard  enough  from  the  beginning, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  so  that  now 
the  life  of  the  hapless  law  student  is  passed  in 
a continuous  effort  not  to  miss  lectures,  read 
his  text  and  cases,  and  yet  obtain  a few  hours’ 
sleep.  We  have  assuredly  not  come  to  a land 
where  “Life  no  longer  jars,  nor  jolts,  but 
glides,”  but  to  one  where  the  days  are  spent  in 
labor,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the  nights. 
There  is  one  consolation  to  it  all,  however,  in 
that  when  June  time  comes  around  we  will  not 
have  to  dispense  with  rest  entirely,  as  will  our 
fellow  students  of  law  in  the  other  schools  of 


H.  GERALD  CHAPIN,  LL.M. 
Professor  of  Law 


LAW  SCHOOL  NOTES. 
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tlie  State,  but  may,  without  self-reproach  and 
with  a consciousness  of  work  well  done,  leave 
our  books  for  a while  to  see  the  team  beat  some- 
body in  baseball. 

We  present  with  this  issue  a photograph  of 
our  Professor  Chapin.  In  a previous  issue  we 
gave  an  outline  of  his  career  and  achievements, 


so  that  in  this  we  will  only  remark  that  Pro- 
fessor Chapin  is  connected  in  either  an  editorial 
or  a consulting  capacity  with  almost  every  legal 
publication  of  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
is  an  expert  in  those  branches  of  the  law  which 
affect  newspapers  and  also  in  those  which  re- 
late to  negotiable  paper. 

John  Joseph  Lilly,  L.,  508. 
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Exchanges. 


Poor  football!  Not  only  do  American  crit- 
ics censure,  but  now  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine 
comes  out  with  a vehement  and  presumably 
sarcastic  protest  replete  with  English  wit 
against  college  cries  and  songs,  such  as  we  give 
voice  to  when  we  cheer  our  struggling  cham- 
pions on  to  victory.  The  writer  of  the  article 
happened  to  read  in  one  of  our  preparatory 
school  papers  some  of  their  anthems,  and  be- 
cause they  were  distasteful  to  his  high  sense 
of  the  importance  of  dignified  behavior,  he 
gives  vent  in  most  awful  tones  to  his  keen  feel- 
ings on  the  subject.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  high  school  students  do  not  always  employ 
the  choicest  English  in  composing  their  songs, 
but  still  they  very  often  give  expression  to 
American  humor  and  keenness  which  the  Stony- 
hurst people  cannot  appreciate.  We  believe 
that  a sane  game  of  cricket  takes  days  to  play, 
and  perforce  must  be  as  exciting  as  chess,  and 
we  admit  that  their  cheering  would  become  mo- 
notonous, else  they  would  long  ago  have  imi- 
tated us  and  would  be  using  cheers  akin  to  ours 
to  encourage  the  contestants.  They  have  fol- 
lowed the  American  students’  examples  in  many 
things,  especially  in  their  style  of  a college 
magazine.  What  about  the  illustrations  in  the 
Stonyhurst  Magazine,  which  are  a recent  in- 
novation ? 

St.  Angela’s  Quarterly , one  of  our  most  wel- 
come visitors,  took  a great  deal  of  time  to 
traverse  the  short  distance  between  “The  Cas- 
tle” and  Fordham.  However,  when  it  did  ar- 


rive we  found  that  our  pleasure  in  perusing  its 
contents  would  in  no  way  deteriorate  on  account 
of  late  arrival.  “Where  Dwell  the  Lord’s  Anoint- 
ed” seems  to  be  the  best  article  in  the  late  issue. 
It  is  a carefully  drawn  description  of  an  in- 
stitution in  the  vicinity  of  New  Rochelle.  Two 
excellent  translations  also  appear  in  the  quar- 
terly. Why  forsake  the  Muse? 

No  stranger  more  pleasing  than  the  St. 
John’s  Collegian  has  made  its  entrance  into  our 
Sanctum.  The  paper  is  run  on  a very  pleas- 
ing though  not  novel  plan.  The  essays  are 
written  on  interesting  subjects,  but  savor  too 
much  of  the  classroom.  There  ought  to  be 
enough  inventive  genius  among  our  Brooklyn 
friends  to  produce  a creditable  story.  Fiction 
would  greatly  improve  your  publication. 

Although  The  College  of  Charleston  Maga- 
zine contains  but  three  articles  besides  the  lo- 
cals and  editorials,  still  these  three  are  so  well 
written  that  they  suffice  for  a greater  number 
of  articles  of  poorer  calibre,  such  as  we  some- 
times meet  with  in  exchanges.  “Ginny”  is  the 
title  of  a brief  and  catchy  story.  The  absence 
of  the  author’s  name  was  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. 

Notre  Dame  certainly  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  Christmas  Scholastic.  The  pages  are 
lavish  with  beautiful  little  anecdotes  and  verses 
of  the  Yule.  “The  Nativity — A Miracle  Play,” 
is  more  than  entitled  to  the  first  position  in  the 
paper.  “The  Quest  Place”  and  “En  Passant” 
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are  both  fine  examples  of  the  proper  way  of 
writing  a love  story.  The  poems  are  all  praise- 
worthy, and  there  are  so  many  of  them,  too. 

The  artistic  cover  of  the  Alpha  Pi  Mu  shel- 
ters even  more  artistic  compositions.  The  ty- 
pography employed  is  rich  and  ornamental. 
“Christmas  Night”  rings  with  the  true  Christ- 
mas thought,  while  the  other  poems  likewise 
remind  us  of  the  spirit  of  that  season.  “A 
Christmas  Story”  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
tales  that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read 
in  the  exchanges  before  us. 

Both  in  elegance  of  typography  and  standard 
of  writing  the  St.  Ignatius  Collegian  far  sur- 
passes many  of  our  exchanges.  “A  Wish”  con- 
tains many  exquisite  expressions.  Clever  nar- 


ration does  much  to  make  amends  for  a rather 
weak  plot  in  “The  White  Ghost.”  “Macaulay 
as  a Historian”  shows  honest  effort.  “The 
Knights  of  Kazam,”  though  a comedy  concern- 
ing the  students,  will  prove  humorous  to  read- 
ers in  general. 

As  usual,  The  Fleur  De  Lis  proved  itself  to 
be  an  admirable  type  of  a college  journal.  A 
timely  essay,  “The  Apostle  of  Nippon,”  could 
be  read  with  great  advantage  by  all  students. 
“The  Buried  Treasure  of  St.  Jacques”  is  a well- 
told  story  of  the  Civil  War  times.  “A  Christ- 
mas Theseus”  was  pleasant  reading.  The  po- 
etry in  the  issue  before  us  is  not  as  good  as 
in  previous  nnmbers. 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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Book  notices. 


CRITICISM  OF  ST.  JOSEPH’S  ANNUAL. 

In  perusing  many  of  the  editorials  and 
monthlies  of  the  last  scholastic  year,  we  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  quality  and  merit  of  a 
magazine  issued  annually  by  the  student  body 
of  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Philadelphia. 

The  book  is  generously  adorned  with  illus- 
trations of  a very  high  order.  Two  of  the  por- 
trayals are  most  impressive ; one  of  them  depicts 
our  Crucified  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  surmounted 
by  an  inscription  embodying  a sublime  and 
ethereal  thought, — “Ego  vici  Muridurvi”;  the 
other  is  a reproduction  from  one  of  t he  master- 
pieces of  Pierre  Freitel,  the  great  French  pain- 
ter, representing  the  military  conquerors  of  the 
world,  while  on  either  side  of  them  are  the 
corpses  through  whom  they  have  relentlessly 
hewn  their  path  to  power.  What  a vast  dif- 
ference between  the  two  pictures! 

A special  feature  of  the  magazine  are  the 
short  stories  contributed  by  students  of  the  sen- 
ior and  junior  classes.  The  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful way  in  which  they  are  handled  would 
suggest  that  the  aforesaid  writers  have  solved 
the  difficulty  of  writing  creditable  stories.  The 
prize  story  “The  Drama  that  Won  the  Prize,” 
is  an  excellent  product  from  the  pen  of  a col- 
lege student.  The  tale  is  replete  with  boyish 
traits,  and  gives  the  reader  a clear  perception 
of  a young  man’s  character. 

The  contents  of  the  Anunal,  however,  are  of 
varied  interests,  and  among  many  topics  an 


account  of  ‘Oedipus  Coloneus’  and  ‘Richelieu,’ 
two  dramas  so  successfully  played  by  the  stu- 
dent body.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  a literary 
production  of  a very  high  standard,  reflecting 
great  credit  on  the  students  themselves,  but 
most  of  all  on  the  editors. 

Harry  D.  Mac  Peak,  ’06  Prep. 

“A  Ridingdale  Year,”  by  David  Beame,  S.  J. 
Benziger  Bros.  Price  $1.85. 

“The  Chevalier  de  La  Luzerne,”  Jas.  J. 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

“De  Torrente,”  by  J.  E.  Cuthbert,  0.  S.  F. 
C.  Benziger  Bros. 

“The  Violin  Maker,”  Sara  Trainer  Smith. 
Benziger  Bros.,  $0.45. 

“Mary  the  Queen.”  A Life  of  the  Blessed 
Mother  for  Her  Little  Ones,  by  a Religious  of 
the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child.  Benziger  Bros., 
$0.50. 

“For  the  White  Rose,”  Katherine  Tynan 
Hinkson.  Benziger  Bros.,  $0.45. 

“The  Dollar  Hunt,”  from  the  French,  by  E. 
G.  Martin.  Benziger  Bros.,  $0.15. 

“The  Children  of  Cupa,”  Mary  E.  Mannix. 
Benziger  Bros.,  $0.45. 

This  is  a fairly  representative  list  of  the 
attractive  and  interesting  books,  which  Ben- 
ziger Bros,  present  to  the  Holiday  public. 

In  “A  Ridingdale  Year,”  Father  Bearne  pre- 
sents to  us  in  language  of  absolute  purity  the 
characters  and  events  of  the  school  boy  year.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  boy  life  and  his  fine 
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appreciation  of  the  proper  moral  standards  are 
set  forth  in  a way  that  is  sure  to  attract. 
Throughout  the  narrative  of  student  life  he 
weaves  a strange  tale  about  Lancelot  Biding- 
dale,  revealing  in  the  character  of  his  hero,  a 
charitable,  brave,  ambitious  youth,  yet  withal, 
“A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature’s  daily  food.” 

Whenever  Dr.  Walsh,  wields  his  pen  he  has 
something  to  say  and  says  it  well.  His  present 
contribution  “The  Chevalier  de  La  Luzerne,” 


is  no  exception.  In  it  we  find  him  making 
good  the  shortcomings  of  many  of  our  Ameri- 
can dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  of  biography, 
Teachers  of  history  would  do  well  to  read  this 
sketch  to  their  pupils  as  it  contains  much 
wrnrthy  of  emulation. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  attempt  a charac- 
terization of  the  remainder  of  the  list,  but  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  cleverly  and  truthfully  conceived  and 
artistically  executed. 
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ZH  Uillage  Choir 


"a  CHIELD’s  AMANG  YuD  taking  notes, 

AND,  FAITH,  HE’LL  PRENT  IT.” 

From  boyhood  we  have  ever  cherished  a most 
bitter  dislike  towards  church  choirs,  as  the  chief 
seat  of  discord,  whether  musical  or  otherwise. 
A church  choir  is  the  resort  of  the  foolhardy, 
and  the  bane  of  every  mortal  who  possesses  the 
virtue  of  caution.  It  may  be  said  that  a choir 
does  a good  work  in  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Lord ; but  it  is  also  true  that  the  an- 
tiquated old  maids,  piping  tenors,  growling 
bassos,  and  other  curious  individuals  who  throng 
to  the  organ  loft,  because  in  it  they  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  sing  before  a large  and  unoffend- 
ing audience,  have,  as  a general  rule,  more  of 
iheir  own  vanity  than  the  love  of  God  in  their 
hearts. 

The  habitues  of  the  village  choir  are  a curious 
class;  a wrangling  and  envious  tribe,  who  hide 
themselves  in  obscure  sections  of  the  town,  or 
in  small  brick  flats,  during  the  six  days  of  the 
week,  and  only  issue  out  into  the  busy  world 
upon  the  Sabbath  morning,  when  they  create  a 
weekly  curiosity  by  parading  down  the  main 
street,  arrayed  in  khaki-colored  dresses  or  other 
fantastical  raiment,  and  carrying  beneath  their 
arms  large  rolls  of  musty  music  which  had  been 
first  purchased,  perhaps,  when  they  were  young. 
Their  faces  have  a vain  and  smirky  expression, 
proof  positive  of  their  vocal  training;  and  their 
general  manner  is  marked  by  that  curious  yet 
unmistakable,  mincing  gait,  so  peculiar  to  per- 
sons who  are  possessed,  or  imagine  the]'  are  pos- 


sessed— it  amounts  to  the  same  thing — of  re- 
markable musical  ability. 

We  have  suggested  the  venerable  age  of  some 
church  singers.  The  tall  and  angular  soprano 
of  the  parish  choir  of  our  little  New  Eng- 
land village  has  been  with  us  for  the  past 
iwenty-five  years;  and  yet  that  most  emphatic 
and  screaming  high  note  has  never  changed. 
Crows’  feet  and  wrinkles  have  seamed  the  once 
fair  countenance;  the  bloom  of  youth  has  with- 
ered and  shrivelled  into  the  sallow  complexion 
of  middle  age;  the  dress  of  the  last  generation 
has  a strangely  faded  and  antique  appearance 
to  modern  eyes;  but  that  high  note  remains 
always  the  same  in  volume  and  intensity. 
Though  tenors  and  bassos  may  come  and  go, 
and  contraltos — horrid  creatures ! — coo  forth 
their  solos  or  neglect  to  do  so,  the  prima  donna 
has  never  consented  to  silence  that  high  note, 
with  its  tremolo  and  staccato  effect,  which  is 
it  present  her  own  pride,  and  her  hearers’ — an- 
guish ; and  this,  if  we  may  venture  a prediction, 
will  still  be  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  we  are 
old  and  gray. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been  our 
delight  to  intrude  our  presence  upon  the  village 
choir,  and  to  take  note  of  those  strange  inci- 
dents so  little  suspected  by  the  congregation  be- 
low ; first  viewing  the  restless  eagerness  of  the 
soprano  to  begin  her  solo,  as  we  pretended  to 
rivet  our  gaze  upon  an  open  prayer-book — we 
admit  the  enormity  of  our  irreverence — then 
slyly  observing  the  disdainful  contralto’s 
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haughty  bearing,  and  afterwards  allowing  our 
gaze  to  wander  to  the  organist,  a jovial  old  fel- 
low, who  glanced  about  him  with  a merry  eye, 
and  nodded  a welcome  to  us.  We  have  fre- 
quently perserved  in  this  deceitful  manner,  tak- 
ing note  of  the  many  bickerings,  and  wondering 
with  all  our  might  of  astonishment  why  indif- 
ferent singers  should  nurse  such  spiteful  jeal- 
ousies, until  at  last  the  congregation  have  risen 
from  their  seats,  and  reverently  awaited  the 
“Asperges.” 

Then  the  organ  loft  trembles  to  its  founda- 
tions: the  organist,  drawing  out  all  the  stops, 
and  spreading  his  ten  fingers  over  the  double 
keyboard,  commences  a prelude  so  brilliant  and 
vigorous  that  old  Michael,  stationed  in  the  rear, 
is  compelled  to  move  his  rheumatic  joints  un- 
ceasingly, as  he  wearily  pumps  the  bellows  up 
and  down;  the  soprano  instantly  becomes 
charged  with  a feverish  restlessness,  beats  time 
upon  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and  prances  ner- 
vously back  and  forth;  basso,  who  entertains  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  tenore,  a cadaverous, 
solemn-faced  young  man,  looks  carelessly  at  the 
score,  since  it  is  his  boast  that  he  knows  by 
heart  each  note  of  the  entire  mass;  and  when 
the  proud  contralto  has  darted  one  last  sneering 
and  withering  glance  upon  her  mortal  enemy, 
all  fix  their  attention  upon  the  music,  the  or- 
ganist plays  the  final  strains  of  the  prelude — 
and  high  mass  has  begun. 

We  resolved  to  edify  ourselves  not  long  ago, 
by  observing  the  strange  grimaces  and  actions 
of  the  various  singers  of  our  choir,  as  they  gave 
a nasal  rendering  of  some  hackneyed  musical 
mass;  the  whispered  gossip  and  small  scandal 
which  would  most  certainly  be  bandied  back  and 
forth  during  the  sermon  and  various  interludes, 
could  not,  we  felt  assured,  do  more  than  the 
singing  itself,  to  banish  from  our  mind  every 


sentiment  of  reverent  devotion.  Accordingly 
we  started  forth  with  a Sunday  expression  of 
countenance  and  an  ornamental  prayer  book, 
upon  our  way  to  the  parish  church. 

A modest  edifice  standing  unobtrusively  on 
the  shady  side  of  a narrow  street,  near  which 
the  spirit  of  tranquillity  seems  continually  to 
hover — a dwelling  often  deserted  by  all  save 
One,  though  many  are  the  tired  footsteps  that 
echo  along  the  pavement,  and  pass  and  repass 
the  door — such  is  our  little,  country  village 
church,  within  whose  portals  we  have  knelt  and 
worshipped  God  since  years  of  early  childhood. 
A Gothic  archway  scarcely  high  enough  to  give 
free  entrance  to  the  tall  men  of  the  parish,  ad- 
mits to  a darkened  vestibule,  where  various 
saints  in  blue  robes  intermingle  with  prophets 
in  purple  vestments  and  long  noses,  and  stare 
blankly  forth  from  all  the  walls  upon  the  pass- 
ing throng.  A tiny  belfry,  perched  high  on  the 
edge  of  the  peaked  roof,  has  for  its  tenant  an 
old  bell.  Grandfathers  cannot  remember  when 
first  that  bell  was  hung  in  the  little  steeple.  It 
is  ancient  and  its  metal  tongue  is  crusted  thick 
in  rust;  but  in  spite  of  its  years  and  a crack 
or  two,  we  always  pause  to  listen  as  its  sweet 
chiming  welcomes  with  musical  clangor  the 
dawn  of  each  Sunday  morning.  We  love  the 
melody  of  village  bells.  How  clear  and  mellow 
are  their  notes  when  borne  to  our  ears  on  the 
breath  of  the  breeze,  some  warm,  sunny  morning 
in  Summer!  The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  is 
only  broken  by  the  hum  of  many  bees,  when 
their  distant  ringing  first  echoes  faintly  along 
the  verdant  fields  and  hillsides;  their  pealing 
swells  and  falls;  and  saint  and  sinner,  hearken- 
ing to  their  message,  at  least  for  the  time 
awaken  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  sung  high  in 
the  deeper  blue  of  heaven,  to  the  loveliness  of 
God’s  green  world — the  fragrance  of  flowery 
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meadows;  and  straining  to  catch  the  last  far 
echo,  thrill  with  some  calm  and  uplifting  emo- 
tion akin  to  peace. 

As  we  wended  our  way  down  the  village  street 
among  a numerous  congregation,  who,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  seemed  to  consider  church- 
going a sad  necessity,  the  thought  came  to  us 
that  none  among  them,  except  a few  old  people 
preparing  quietly  to  die,  would  even  for  one 
moment  think  of  going  near  the  parish  church 
during  the  busy  six  days  of  the  week;  for  many 
imagine  that  when  men  are  toiling  and  bread 
is  being  won,  there  is  no  time  to  pray;  he  who 
has  strength  must  gather  up  gold  to  prepare 
against  the  helplessness  of  age — and  prayer 
seems  to  garner  only  a scanty  store.  We  might 
have  continued  to  moralize  upon  the  universal 
irreligion  of  mankind  until  we  ourselves  would 
have  been  too  late  for  mass,  had  not  the  belfry 
bell  sent  forth  a final  warning,  and  hastened  the 
church-goers  towards  the  distant  Gothic  arch- 
way, where  the  pastor  stood  ready  to  greet  with 
kindly  word  and  pleasant  smile  these  godly 
Christians.  Hastening  on  ourselves  in  a species 
of  skipping  walk  that  was  more  than  half  trot, 
and  fully  realizing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any 
attempt  to  be  dignified  when  one  is  hurrying, 
we  dodged  in  and  out  among  pedestrians,  trod 
on  more  than  one  polished  shoe,  apologized  and 
skurried  on  until  we  rounded  a street  corner  at 
top  speed  and  bore  down  rapidly  upon  the  ob- 
ject of  our  esteem  and  admiration,  the  prima 
donna.  A collision  was  only  narrowly  averted; 
and  while  this  caused  us  considerable  chagrin, 
we  were  nevertheless  relieved  by  thus  coming 
abreast  of  her,  without  whom  the  services  could 
not  be  conducted.  An  humbie  apology  for  our 
awkwardness  was  rewarded  by  a smile  of  for- 
giveness ; and  together  we  walked  on  in  amity. 

A narrow,  winding  stairway  up  which  two 


could  not  walk  abreast,  led  us  to  the  choir-loft; 
here  all  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  advent 
of  the  soprano,  who  made  it  a usual  rule — since 
thus  she  displayed  her  essential  importance — to 
delay  high  mass  some  ten  minutes.  If  impu- 
dent contraltos  should  presume  to  dispute  this 
right  to  be  tardy,  the  gratification  which  their 
own  impertinence  afforded  them  could  not  at 
least  alter  matters;  for  who,  we  boldly  ask, 
might  possess  the  temerity,  nay  the  audacity,  to 
hurry  the  head  of  the  choir? 

As  we  ushered  the  singer  into  her  domain  with 
due  deference,  she  gave  vent  to  a little  trill  of 
laughter,  and  pointing  to  where  the  sorrowful 
tenor  leaned  disconsolately  out  of  window,  re- 
marked: “Poor  fellow!  He  does  look  so  very 
stupid — and  his  trousers  are  all  frayed  at  the 
bottom!”  But  the  calm  is  ever  the  forerunner 
of  the  tempest:  the  sweet  smile  that  accom- 
panied this  charitable  remark  faded  like  the 
light  of  day  beneath  the  onrushing  storm  cloud, 
when  our  companion  noticed  her  hated  rival, 
the  contralto,  sitting  on  a bench  behind  the  body 
of  the  organ.  Her  lip  quivered  into  a bitter 
sneer,  and  she  turned  upon  us  with  spite  written 
in  every  lineament. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  whispered  with  a mali- 
cious titter,  “poor  Miss  Hawkins  looked  so  pov- 
erty stricken  when  she  first  came  to  this  town, 
that  I,  thinking  it  would  be  a great  charity, 
had  almost  decided  to  send  her  a bundle  of  my 
old  clothes?”  Then,  before  we  had  time  to  an- 
swer, she  walked  briskly  forward,  bestowed  a 
beaming  smile  upon  the  mournful  tenor,  and 
seating  herself  beside  Miss  Hawkins,  greeted 
her  with  gushing  familiarity.  For  an  instant 
we  were  stunned;  only  after  a most  tremendous 
effort  did  we  succeed  in  recollecting  that  this 
was  a choir;  and  the  thought  enabled  us  to  re- 
cover our  shaken  equanimity. 


THE  VILLAGE  CLIO  I R. 


When  the  priest,  having  entered  from  the 
vestry,  advanced  to  the  altar’s  steps,  and  the 
congregation  were  all  at  prayer — except  some 
straggler  who  blushed  very  red  indeed,  as  he 
walked  up  the  entire  length  of  the  aisle  behind 
his  unconcerned,  wife — the  organ’s  first  deeply 
swelling  notes  reverberated  throughout  the  little 
church  and  resounded  among  the  arches  in  many 
a rolling  echo.  Each  note  was  a paean  of  joy, 
and  filled  all  the  hearers’  souls  with  gladness, 
for  a reverent  hand  was  laid  on  the  keys  and 
drew  from  the  music  a prayer.  In  a moment, 
we  knew,  the  singing  would  commence,  and  an 
unmusical  discord  succeed  this  noble  melody; 
priest  and  people  would  be  forced  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  follow  the  service  of  the  mass 
attentively,  if  such  an  attempt  were  not  entirely 
futile  while  the  soprano  was  warbling  and 
trilling  shrilly,  and  the  basso,  grumbling  like 
twenty  earthquakes,  was  endeavoring  to  com- 
pletely drown  the  thin  high  voice  of  the  sad- 
faced tenor;  yet  hearing  only  the  organ,  we  were 
able  to  forget  all  else,  and  hearken  to  the  mes- 
sage of  its  solemn  music.  Above  the  pastor  and 
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his  flock,  who  were  prepared  to  celebrate  this 
mighty  mystery,  the  voice  of  an  invisible  spirit 
seemd  to  breathe  forth  a benediction.  Gleams 
of  crimson  sunlight  shone  through  windows  of 
stained  glass  upon  the  kneeling  throng;  sweet 
incense  rose  from  the  altar  in  misty  clouds ; the 
white-robed  priest  lifted  his  eyes  toward  heaven ; 
and  the  glorious  tones  of  the  organ,  pealing 
louder  and  louder,  swelled  into  a mighty  flood 
of  harmony.  It  seemed  as  though  we  stood 
within  some  far-reaching  woodland,  spreading 
over  green  knoll  and  valley,  stretching  beside 
the  calm  river,  and  echoing  back  its  murmur, 
where  the  leafy  arches  of  the  stately  oaks 
mingled  to  form  a vast  cathedral,  and  the  voice 
of  the  forest,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  distant 
cataract’s  roar  blended  in  one  grand  chorus  of 
praise  to  honor  nature’s  God.  And  our  heart 
quivered  in  ecstacy,  and  thrilled  with  a great 
joy,  for  we  knew  that  the  Christ,  Whom  all 
adore,  was  standing  somewhere  near;  and 
trembling,  we  bowed  our  head  in  silent  adora- 
tion. 

Charles  Cheeryble. 
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Without  tbe  rain  dropped  swiftly  down,  within  t l^e  scene  was  bripbt, 
Wb  ere  Pleasure  s palace  flittered  with  a bla|e  of  dancinp  lipbt, 

0ame  Rasb  ion  s slaves  were  pothered  there  in  sil^s  and  satins  prand, 
^o  bear  tbe  FRaster  s harmonies  played  by  a master  band. 


Qn  alien  to  the  brilliant  crowd,  an  old  man  sad  of  face, 

With  shabby  coat  and  feeble  gait,  went  slowly  to  b|S  place  ; 

(jj)be  tests  and  pnefs  of  e.pbty  years  bad  lined  bis  cheeks  with  care, 
0nd  (Ihmes  relentless  band  bad  left  tbe  silver  in  bls  bair. 


But  now  tbe  whispers  puiclply  busb.  ^be  laupbter  dies  away, 
^b©  idol  of  two  continents  is  standing  forth  to  play  ; 

With  lovinp  finpers  cjuicl^  and  stronp  to  conpuer  or  cajole, 

He  strides  bis  swayinp  instrument,  and  waives  its  sleepinp  soul 


Row  bipb.  now  l°w,  now  cjuiclp,  now  slow,  tbe  nervous  numbers  swell, 

0nd  trillinp,  sbrillinp,  ever  tbnllinp,  weave  a mystic  spell. 

With  bead  thrown  baclp  and  eyes  full  closed,  tbe  old  man  sits  tbe  while, 
intent  upon  tbe  stirrinp  notes,  and  on  bis  face  a smile. 


THE  POET  SOUL. 


Porpotterv  are  l?is  threadbare  clothes,  his  poor  or|d  outcast  lot, 
inspired  with  a supernal  joy,  all  else  is  puicl^  forpot, 

^he  barl^  of  lonp-relinpuished  h°pe  floats  h'ph  on  Rapture  s tide; 
Respondinp  to  the  FFlusic  s call,  h's  soul  is  plorified. 


i,  poet  soul,  oh,  soul  of  pold,  naupht  base  can  match  thy  worth, 
e pift  divine  that  far  excels  the  best  of  power  or  birth; 

Earth  l^nows  no  joys  lil^e  those  to  which  thou  oniy  const  aspire, 

Ror  ^orrow  s crown  to  transport  turns  in  thy  celestial  fire. 

Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 
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“Ob,  filatatna,  Cbm’s  Papa!” 


“No,  Jim;  I tell  you  we  need  another  man 
or  we  can’t  do  it.”  The  speaker  was  Bob  Hun- 
kle,  the  fiercer  of  two  husky,  savage-looking 
travellers. 

“Well  then,  let’s  give  up  the  idea  altogether.” 

“No,  Jim,  we  can't  do  that  either.  We  need 
the  money,  and  Cronin’s  would  be  the  easiest 
job  we  ever  had,  if  we  could  only  get  another 
man.” 

“I  don’t  see  where  you’re  going  to  get  him” 
— and  Jim  Swingle  peered  around  through  the 
night — not  a thing  could  be  seen  except  tho 
faint  glimmer  of  a few  street  lights  in  the  hill- 
side village  of  Melden,  two  miles  away. 

The  two  trudged  along  in  silence  for  some 
time. 

“What’s  that?”  said  Jim,  suddenly,  in  a 
cautious  whisper.  Both  pricked  up  their  ears. 

“Sounds  like  a man  breathing,”  said  Bob, 
after  a moment,  and  then  with  his  hand  on 
his  pistol  he  kicked  about  the  leaves  in  the 
dark.  A heavy  object  met  his  foot,  as  quick 
as  a flash  the  object  rose  and  a hard  hand  was 
on  Bob’s  throat.  But  Jim  was  at  his  side  in 
a twinkling. 

“Hands  off  there  or  I'll  shoot!”  said  Jim, 
and  placed  the  cold  revolver  close  to  the 
stranger’s  brow.  The  latter  seeing  his  helpless- 
ness, released  his  hold  and  stood  somewhat  the 
worse  for  his  sudden  awakening.  Then  with 
trained  hands  the  other  two  quickly  went 
through  his  pockets,  but  they  found  him  penni- 
less. At  last  Bob  said  to  Jim,  in  a side  whisper, 


“I  think  we  can  use  this  man  for  our  scheme;” 
then,  turning  to  the  stranger,  he  said: 

“What  are  you  doing  here  ?” 

“I  am  on  my  way  to  Melden,”  said  the  stran- 
ger. “I’ve  just  been  taking  a little  rest  by 
the  roadside  here.” 

The  first  two  conversed  apart  for  a few  mom- 
ents while  the  stranger  collected  his  apparel 
and  his  wits.  At  last  Bob  suggested  that  the 
three  go  along  together. 

After  they  had  been  walking  for  some  time 
in  silence,  he  asked  the  stranger  if  he  knew 
Cronin  in  the  village. 

“No,  I don’t  know  him,”  answered  the 
stranger. 

“But  you’ve  heard  about  him  haven't  you?” 
asked  Bob. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  stranger,  “I  heard  about 
him  in  the  last  town  I stopped  at.  He’s  rich, 
they  say” — and  they  walked  along  for  a few 
more  minutes  in  silence. 

“You  don’t  belong  in  these  parts,”  broke  in 
Bob  at  last. 

“No-er-not  now,”  answered  the  stranger, 
bluntly. 

“Then  you  used  to  belong  here  once  ?”  asked 
Bob. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  stranger,  rather  sullen- 

!y. 

“And  wasn’t  there  a Cronin  family  there 
then  ?” 

“Yes-er-I-er-knew  of  one  family  of  that 
name  in  Melden,  but  they  are  not  there  any 
more.” 
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“How  long  ago  did  you  leave  Melden  ?”  con- 
tinued Bob. 

“Twenty  years  ago,”  answered  tlie  stranger, 
reluctantly. 

“That’s  a long  time  ago.  How  did  you  hap- 
pen to  leave — hard  up  I suppose?” 

“No,”  answered  the  stranger. 

“No?”  continued  Bob  inquisitively. 

“No,  I suppose  I must  tell  the  reason.  It 
was  on  account  of  a falling  out  I had  with 
my  brother.  It  was  my  fault.  I was  pretty 
fresh  when  I was  young  and  one  day  I said 
something  to  my  brother  Maurice  about  his 
girl  that  cut  him.  It  was  a mean  thing  and 
Maurice  got  mad.  We  had  an  argument  and 
it  ended  up  with  my  going  away  and  leaving 
Maurice  to  take  care  of  my  mother  all  alone. 
I never  heard  any  more  from  the  village  ex- 
cept one  day  some  years  later  I accidentally 
found  out  that  my  mother  had  died  and  my 
brother  had  gone  out  West.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  I’ve  been  a tramp,  and  now  I 
am  on  my  way  back  to  see  if  there’s  anything 
left  of  the  old  home.” 

The  desperadoes  walked  along  in  silence.  They 
seemed  to  be  touched.  But  their  silence  did 
not  last  long.  They  were  coming  near  the  vil- 
lage now  and  were  beginning  to  adopt  a busi- 
ness attitude.  At  last  Bob,  shaking  himself 
as  if  to  rid  himself  of  every  vestige  of  human- 
ity, said: 

“Well  now,  you  say  you’ve  heard  of  this 
rich  Cronin.  Well,  we’re  out  to  rob  him  to- 
night and  we  need  you  to  help  out.” 

The  stranger  stepped  back  a little,  but  seeing 
at  a glance  that  it  would  be  fatal  for  him  to 
shrink,  he  pretended  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  the  undertaking. 

The  other  two  unfolded  their  plans  to  him 
and  pointed  out  his  duty. 


***** 

“Yes,  Agnes,  it  is  a good  many  years  now 
since  we've  seen  Frank,”  and  a watery  film 
passed  over  Maurice  Cronin’s  eyes  as  he  gazed 
at  the  burning  embers  in  the  fire  place. 

“I’d  love  to  see  Frank  again,”  said  his  wife. 
“He  was  so  jolly,  so  honest,  and  so  generous 
hearted.”  Here  real  tears  flowed  down  her  hus- 
band’s cheeks  as  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  his 
wife  with  a meaning  glance  and  said : 

“Yes,  maybe  I was  too  hasty  in” — 

“No,  no,  now,  Maurice,  don’t  say  that.  I 
didn’t  mean  that.  I know  Frank  spoke  very 
unkindly  to  you  about  me  and  I know  how 
much  you  put  up  with  him.  No,  what  I mean 
is,  if  we  could  see  him,  now,  don't  you  think 
we  would  find  him  different?’’ 

“Yes,  Agnes,”  said  Maurice.  “If  he  has 
lived  through  the  trials  that  his  manner  must 
have  brought  him  these  last  twenty  years,  I 
think  he  must  be  a changed  man  now.  Yes, 
Agnes,  we  could  love  him  now,  if  he  ever  came 
back.  But  he  could  never  believe  his  eyes  if 
he  saw  us  in  such  comfortable  circumstances. 
You  remember  how  poor  we  all  were  before  he 
left — before  I took  to  mining  out  West.  Oh! 
it  was  quite  different  with  me  then,  when  he 
and  I were  with  our  poor  old  mother.  I truly 
hope  that  some  good  luck  will  bring  Frank  this 
way  to  share  our  prosperity  now.  We  could 
agree  now,  I think,  and  be  happy.” 

“Yes,  Maurice,  I think  so,”  and  the  happy 
father  and  mother  of  a happy,  bright,  little 
family  prepared  to  retire  for  the  night. 

* * 

“Don’t  dare  let  that  horse  move  a step>  or 
I’ll  shoot  you!”  Bob  Hunkle,  after  giving  this 
injunction  in  a hoarse  whisper,  mounted  to  one 
of  the  side  windows  of  Maurice  Cronin’s  house. 
Jim  Swingle  had  already  entered  while  the 
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stranger  was  in  the  carriage  which  they  had 
just  stolen  from  Cronin’s  stable. 

Moments  fled  by.  Bob  watched  eagerly 
through  the  window  the  flashes  of  Jim’s  dark 
lantern  within,  ever  looking  around  at  the 
stranger  with  a warning  flourish  of  his  revol- 
ver. 

The  latter  was  in  a pitiable  state  of  mind. 
Although  he  had  seen  life  in  all  its  misery  and 
degradation,  he  had  never  yet  became  a burg- 
lar. Indeed  his  heart  was  far  removed  from  the 
enterprise  this  night  and  his  body  would  be  if 
he  could  escape  that  ever-covering  revolver.  As 
he  held  the  reins  and  watched  the  dark  lantern 
within  he  could  barely  resist  the  inclination  to 
whip  up  the  horse  and  dash  away  from  the  whole 
affair.  But  he  knew  that  death  would  be  his 
pay  and  so  he  stayed.  He  had  one  hope  however- 
“When  the  safe  is  blown  up,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, “I’ll  dash  off  in  the  excitement.” 

Anxiously  he  waits;  at  last  the  moment 
seems  to  be  near.  The  dark  lantern  comes 
near  to  the  window — a brief  consultation  and  a 
nodding  of  heads  tells  that  everything  is  ready 
for  the  explosion. 

The  dark  lantern  disappears  again — a few 
moments  silence — then  a crash!  Windows  are 
smashed,  furniture  flies  into  pieces;  like  a flash 
the  stranger  dashes  off;  shots  follow  him  in 
quick  succession.  Bob  is  running  after  him, 
shoots  again  and  again,  the  fugitive’s  left  arm 
is  shattered  by  a bullet  but  grabbing  the  reins 
with  the  other  hand  he  speeds  on.  At  last  he 
leaves  Bob  out  of  sight.  But  lo!  a crowd  of 
alarmed  villagers  rush  in  front  of  his  horse. 
He  grows  faint  as  the  horse  stops.  They  crowd 
around;  some  start  to  tie  him  right  away,  but 
then  they  notice  the  shattered  arm.  He  looks 
around  at  the  excited  crowd — “The  robbers!” 


he  murmurs,  and,  pointing  back  to  the  Cronin 
house,  faints  away. 

* * * * * 

“Well,  Mr.  Cronin,”  said  the  judge  in  the 
court  room  next  morning,  “I’m  afraid  your  story 
cannot  be  credited.  I don’t  see  how  it  can  be. 
Mr.  Butterworth  here  claims  that  he  shot  and 
captured  you  while  you  were  making  off  with 
Cronin’s  horse  and  carriage  and  he  says  there 
were  no  other  robbers  around.” 

The  Mr.  Butterworth  alluded  to  was  a conse- 
quential old  farmer,  who  had  been  so  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  of  the  preceding  night 
that  he  had  persuaded  himself  and  all  his  ad- 
miring friends  that  it  was  he  who  shot  and 
captured  the  defendant,  and  he  had  just  testi- 
fied on  the  stand  against  the  poor  man.  The 
words  of  the  unfortunate  defendant  fell  on  heed- 
less ears;  he  could  not  persuade  them  of  the 
truth.  They  saw  no  other  robbers  and  therefore 
there  were  no  others.  At  last  in  desperation, 
he  cried: 

“Is  there  no  one  here  that  knows  Frank 
Cronin,  who  left  here  twenty  years  ago?  Isn’t 
there  one  of  my  old-time  friends  that  knew  me 
to  be  an  honest  boy?”  No  one  answered;  he 
looked  around  and  his  face  was  the  picture  of 
honesty.  Indeed  it  seemed  that  his  friends  had 
all  gone ; he  saw  not  one  familiar  face.  Dispirited 
he  sat  down  and  the  court  proceedings  went 
on. 

At  this  juncture  a pretty  woman  with  a 
pretty  child  entered  the  gallery.  Cronin  saw 
them ; his  heart  leapt  within  him  and  he  almost 
rose  from  his  chair.  He  recognized  the  child, 
a little  image  of  his  own  brother ; then  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  mother  and  he  recognized  the 
beautiful  young  girl  of  whom  he  once  spoke  so 
harshly. 
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The  court  proceedings  went  on.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  lady  asked  one  of  the  other  spec- 
tators the  name  of  the  defendant  and  on  hearing 
“Cronin”  she  looked  long  and  intently  at  the 
prisoner  and  several  times  met  his  gaze.  She 
seemed  to  he  convinced  but  could  not  believe 
her  eyes. 

In  a quiet  moment  the  mournful  silence  was 
broken  by  the  piping  voice  of  the  child,  who, 
after  looking  around  at  all  the  spectators,  had 
finally  laid  his  eyes  on  the  prisoner : 

“Oh  Mamma,”  he  said,  “there’s  papa.” 

At  this  Cronin  rose — so  did  the  woman.  But 
the  constable  kept  Cronin  to  his  seat.  Then 
the  lady  spoke. 

“Judge,”  she  said,  “Don’t  harm  him.  That 
is  Frank  Cronin,  an  honest  man,  I’m  sure.  I 
knew  him  twenty  years  ago.  We  were  children 
together.  What  is  the  trouble?  What  has  he 
done  ?” 

“Nothing!”  shouted  a voice  at  the  door, 
“Frank  Cronin  is  all  right!  Here  come  the  rob- 
bers now !”  All  looked  around.  A great  com- 
motion was  heard  outside  and  two  resisting  men 
were  violently  ushered  in.  As  they  neared  the 
prisoner’s  stand,  the  first.  Bob  Hunkle,  made 
a desperate  charge  at  Cronin,  but  his  captors 
held  him  tight.  He  muttered  curses  and  looked 
at  Cronin  with  bloody  but  hopeless  vengeance 
in  his  eyes. 


“Hello  there,  Frank  Cronin !”  shouted  one 
of  the  capturers,  after  the  resisting  two  had 
been  pretty  well  subdued.  “Don’t  you  know 
me  ?” 

“Why  sure !”  cried  the  prisoner,  with  beam- 
ing light  in  his  eyes.  “How  are  you,  Barney?” 

“What  are  you  doing  there,  Frank?”  asked 
the  surprised  friend. 

In  a very  few  words  Cronin  told  him  the 
wrong  impression  the  people  had  of  him.  Bar- 
ney then  in  a very  few  words  created  the  right 
impression  and  in  a very  few  minutes  Frank 
Cronin  was  off  the  stand,  a free  man  again. 
He  straightway  made  for  the  gallery,  greeted 
his  brother’s  wife  and  covered  his  little  nephew 
with  tears  and  kisses. 

***** 

“Well  Frank,”  said  Maurice  that  night  at 
supper,  “this  is  a great  event.  Little  we 
thought,  when  Agnes  and  I were  talking  about 
you  last  night,  that  you  would  be  sitting  at  sup- 
per with  us  to-night.  Is’nt  that  so,  Agnes  ?” 

“Yes,  Frank,  I was  telling  Jack  how  much  I 
would  like  to  see  you  again  with  your  good,  hon- 
est face.  And  to  think  that  you  would  be 
around  only  two  or  three  hours  later  burglariz- 
ing us!”  And  the  three  laughed  heartily,  one 
of  their  old  time  laughs. 


J.  Ignatius  Covenet,  ’06. 
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Wi )e  H>ffock  of  lUalttp. 

*(ghe  land  oj  ^oVe  where  Qros  reigqs, 

(c^e  rr^ystic  world  oj  heart-smote  swains,, 

@j  tete-a-tete,  oj  serenade, 

@j  ^allaqt,  sweethearl,  lover,  maid, 

(C)he  laqd  oj  lyric,  ar|d  “oj  song,’’ 

~~\^here  inrushes  irill  the  wljole  day  lon^, — 

(gl/s  land,  iq  pfyarpGrr|,  carr^e  to  me, — 
yX  pretty  isle  oq  "^at|c/’s  sea.” 

Jn  phantasy  X strove  to  reach 
(ghis  isle’s  jair  golden-pebbled  beach, 

2>o  drijted  X orl  ”'^ar[cy’s  sea/’ 
f|e’er  l^new  X halj  such  ecstas/; 

"^/e  (gods”!  ff|y  sail  Was  alqost  o'er, 

X almost  touched  jair  ^oVeland’s  sfyore, 

^V?her|—  —waves  ^rew  rou^t|  oq  " fancy’s  sea” 
^\r|d  shool^  rr^e  to  reality! 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  1907. 
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Ok  musical  Comedy. 


March  17th  promises  to  be  a gala  day  for 
Eordham.  For  not  only  are  we  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  Saint  of  the  country  of  our 
fathers,  but  also  are  we  to  witness  a produc- 
tion by  our  thespians,  producing  a musical 
comedy,  the  product  of  two  of  our  boys,  Messrs. 
Quinn,  '08,  and  Coveney,  ’06 ; entitled  “A  Col- 
lege Complication.” 

All  the  music  of  the  play  has  been  composed 
and  arranged  by  J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06,  and 
Stanley  Quinn,  '08,  has  written  the  words  of 
all  the  songs.  The  comedy  part  is  the  joint 
work  of  both  these  ambitious  young  men. 

The  plot  is  well  founded,  complex  and  inter- 
esting and  is  the  cause  of  much  side-splitting 
laughter.  It  is  a College  plot  and  presents  a 
ludicrous  complication — complications  are  al- 
ways ludicrous  except  to  the  persons  concerned, 
involving  4 hard  working  but  disconsolate  stu- 
dent, his  uncle,  a typical  farmer;  his  chum, 
George,  the  college  cut-up  and  the  solemn  Mr. 
P.  Dantic,  the  college  president.  The  whole 
affair  is  a case  of  mistaken  identity,  a “Mr. 
Raffles”  on  the  stage,  or  rather  several  “Mr. 


Raffles.”  There  are  also  three  other  characters, 
who  promise  to  amuse  the  audience  by  their 
entanglements  with  each  other : Archibald  Caw- 
son,  the  college  dude ; Harold  Porrill  and  Henry 
Fielder,  the  “college  grubbers.” 

The  comedy  contains  two  acts.  The  first 
presents  a scene  in  the  college  quadrangle,  and 
the  second  act  takes  place  within  the  college. 
The  young  writers  have  exhausted  their  in- 
genuity in  making  the  comedy  part  light,  in- 
teresting and  amusing,  and  they  have  done 
their  work  well.  There  will  be  fifteen  catchy 
songs,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
will  be  sung  by  the  chorus.  Mr.  Coveney,  the 
composer  of  the  music  is  the  composer  of  the 
“Fordham  Ram,”  and  several  other  well-known 
pieces,  and  has  also  displayed  his  ability  in 
literary  work,  while  Mr.  Quinn  is  the  author 
of  many  bright  verses  and  the  winner  of  the 
prize  offered  by  Dr.  Butler  last  year,  for  the 
best  poem  written  by  students  of  the  College 
Course. 

Tickets  are  50  cents,  75  cents  and  $1.00, 
which  may  be  procured  from  the  manager,  Mr. 
Hubert  McNally,  at  the  college. 
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Sanctum . 

THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Catholics  attention!  Non-Catholics  atten- 
tion ! The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  will  soon  he 
ready  for  your  perusal.  It  is  a grand  work, 
setting  out  to  accomplish  a grand  mission.  To 
assure  a successful  result,  the  editors  have 
called  upon  the  most  prominent  members  of 
that  magnificent  coterie  of  scholars,  both  priests 
and  laymen,  searchers  in  the  paths  of  knowl- 
edge with  the  light  of  the  Catholic  Faith  as  an 
unerring  guide,  to  lend  their  valuable  aid.  The 
list  of  contributors  will  speak  for  itself.  In- 
dividually, these  men  have  wrought  wonders 
in  educational  lines,  but  now  imagine  what  suc- 
cess will  wait  their  efforts,  when  they  work  in 
the  closest  union  for  the  best  of  ends. 

Philosophers  and  scientists  will  show  what 
science  really  teaches  and  what  is  outside  her 
realm.  Theologians  will  thoroughly  discuss 
intricate  points  of  dogma.  Historians  will 
bring  to  light  true  history  and  true  history 
only.  Expert  artists  will  adorn  the  pages  of 
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the  volumes  with  exquisite  illustrations.  The 
publishers  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  this 
work  artistic  and  attractive. 

If  a person  actually  desires  to  know  what 
faith  teaches  and  what  science  fails  to  teach, 
and  to  be  able  to  refute  the  specious  arguments 
of  sophistry,  let  him  study  this  Encyclopedia. 
He  will  find  it  a ready  and  a pleasant  teacher. 
Has  anyone  a doubt  about  some  interpretations 
of  Holy  Writ?  This,  the  Encyclopedia,  will 
explain  in  detail.  Would  one  like  to  know  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church?  Its  ceremonies  are  de- 
scribed minutely.  Do  you  wish  to  find  out  the 
true  views  of  this  or  that  philosopher?  Open 
your  book  and  you  will  be  satisfied.  Are  you 
curious  to  ascertain  the  character  of  a certain 
saint?  His  life  is  written  most  interestingly. 
Are  you  sceptical  at  all  concerning  something 
it  becomes  you  to  know?  You  will  find  the 
necessary  information  at  hand. 

So,  make  it  your  object  to  secure  this  valu- 
able work,  and  do  not  rest  content  until  you 
do  so.  Try  in  this  way  to  show  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  Catholic  educators 
engaged  in  editing  it,  for  such  a venture  de- 
serves more  praise  than  any  of  us  can  bestow 
upon  it. 

L.  M.  B. 


FORDHAM  NEEDS  A GYMNASIUM. 

The  new  Athletic  Association  brings  home 
the  glaring  want  of  a fitting  place  in  which 
to  carry  out  fully  the  intentions  embodied  in  its 
constitution.  The  donations  of  gymnasiums 
to  sister  institutions  have  also  urged  us  to  make 
public  our  condition  in  regard  to  suitable  quar- 
ters for  indoor  exercise.  Fordham  needs  a 
gymnasium  and  needs  one  badly.  In  a gym 
one  may  find  exercise  that  suits  his  taste. 


because  it  not  only  does  not  call  for  much 
natural  strength  and  courage,  but  also  because 
such  exercise  is  open  to  everybody  and  not 
restricted  to  a selected  number  of  men,  who,  of 
necessity,  obtain  the  physical  development  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  game  in  which  they  rep- 
resent us.  The  nine  ball  players  alone  derive 
exercise  from  baseball.  The  same  is  true  of 
every  other  sport.  What  we  require  is  a form 
of  exercise  that  will  recommend  itself  to  the 
ordinary  student  as  well  as  to  the  athlete,  an 
exercise  which  will  make  the  weak  strong,  and 
the  strong  stronger.  This  a gymnasium,  with 
all  its  accompanying  apparatus,  can  afford  us. 

Furthermore,  a gymnasium  would  give  Ford- 
ham facilities  for  a basketball  five.  The  track 
team  would  also  profit  by  a more  spacious  in- 
door place  for  practice.  The  winter  months 
hang  very  heavily  on  our  hands,  but  all  this 
could  be  alleviated,  if  we  had  the  proper 
chances  for  entering  into  the  aforesaid  athle- 
tics. We  might  even  develop  a representative 
gymnastic  team. 

Besides,  nothing  seems  more  of  an  anomaly 
than  a “gymless”  college.  That  is  just  what 
Fordham  is  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
It  is  almost  the  severest  blow  our  pride  in  Alma 
Mater  can  suffer  when  we  are  addressed  as  fol- 
lows: “Well,  what  kind  of  a gymnasium  have 
you  at  Fordham?”  and  with  heads  bowed  in 
shame  we  answer:  “None,  at  all.”  The  very 
comprehension  of  the  word  college  includes 
physical  as  well  as  intellectual  training. 

No  one  interested  in  Fordham  cares  to  see 
us  lose  the  large  number  of  students  who  would 
attend  college  here,  if  we  only  had  this  most 
important  building.  To  many  parents  this 
matter  of  bodily  exercise  is  of  more  concern 
than  mental  instruction,  so  it  is  quite  natural 
that  they  inquire  if  we  have  a gymnasium,  and 
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when  replied  to,  in  the  negative,  of  course,  do 
not  register  their  sons,  but  send  them  to  other 
colleges,  better  equipped  in  this  respect. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Fordham 
has  friends,  sufficiently  endowed  through  God’s 
generosity  to  supply  this  long  felt  want.  We 
have  also  been  led  to  believe  that  there  are  per- 
sons among  the  above,  who  would  consent  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  such  a cause,  provid- 
ing they  were  only  made  cognizant  of  our  con- 
dition. Hence,  we  have  made  use  of  the 
Monthly  for  this  purpose,  and  may  our  plea 
be  not  without  results,  for  we  shall  have  far 
greater  cause  for  mortification,  if  such  an  ap- 
peal, no  matter  how  poorly  it  may  be  voiced,  is 


not  given  at  least  some  consideration  by  Ford- 
ham’s  mighty  host  of  adherents.  L.  M.  B. 


THE  MEET. 

Are  you  going  to  the  Meet?  Every  Ford- 
hamite  ought  to  answer  this  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Fordham  Meet  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  largest  athletic  exhibitions  of  the  Winter 
season,  if  it  is  not  in  that  category  already. 
Athletes  of  renown  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  competing  in  the  different  events,  all  of 
which  have  been  selected  in  such  a way  as  to 
please  both  contestants  and  spectators.  The  A. 
A.  U.  have  placed  one  championship  in  our 
care,  the  record  for  which  is  almost  certain  to  be 
broken  on  March  3d.  L.  M.  B. 
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Snconsfetencp. 

Of  yon  orbed  moon  one  side  alone  we  see, 

For  so  those  versed  in  realms  sidereal  say ; 

That  side,  forsooth,  that  e’er  through  night,  through  day 
Looks  on  the  Earth  by  laws  of  harmony. 

And  though  we  ne’er  can  ken  from  deep  or  lea 
The  other  side  that  from  us  hid  must  stay, 

There  is  not  man,  how  far  soe’er  we  stray, 

Who  doubts,  aye  questions,  though  unseen,  it  be. 

Then  wherefore  doubt,  0 unbelieving  one, 

Why  credence  hold  from  hallowed  truths  divine, 

That  with  eyes  intellectual  we  fail 
To  ken,  for  that  it  pleases  not  the  Sun 
Of  Wisdom  the  Eternal  on  them  shine. 

Faith  is  the  argument  for  minds  so  frail. 


J.  S.  E.,  O.  F. 


FRANCIS  O’NEILL,  ’96. 

President  of  Fordliam  University  Alumni  Association. 
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On  Monday  evening,  January  15th,  the 
Fordham  University  Alumni  Association  held 
their  annual  dinner  at  Delmonico’s,  New  York. 
The  Alumni  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
present  to  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  a val- 
uable and  artistically  designed  loving-cup  as 
an  expression  of  their  esteem  and  admiration 
for  their  distinguished  fellow  Alumnus,  who 
has  been  recently  appointed  Presiding  Judge 
of  the  Appellate  Division,  First  Department  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  Over  two 
hundred  of  the  Alumni  and  their  friends  were 
present  as  a mark  of  their  approval  of  so  well 
deserved  a tribute.  List  of  the  members 
present  will  be  found  on  page  198. 

Delmonico’s  is  a guarantee  for  the  excellency 
of  the  material  part  of  the  menu,  while  the 
able  management  of  the  Dinner  Committee  in 
securing  eloquent  and  interesting  speakers  to 
respond  to  the  toasts  provided  a feast  of  in- 
tellect which  everybody  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
The  Fordham  dinner  program  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  its  artistic  pressman- 
ship  and  literary  value.  This  year  it  was 
to  be  arranged  by  the  late  Rev.  James  J 
Doherty,  ’63,  but  when  death  called  him  so 
suddenly  away,  it  was  taken  up  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Sinnott,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sin- 
nott,  ’96,  who  made  the  literary  selections  and 
compiled  a very  neat  program. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Francis  O’Neill,  Esq.,  ’96. 

“Venerable  men!  You  have  come  down  to 
us  from  a former  generation.  Heaven  has 
bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives  that 
you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.’’ 

— Daniel  Webster. 

My  dear  Friends  of  the  Alumni  Association : 

This  is  the  second  time  I have  had  the  honor 
of  presiding  at  your  Annual  Dinner — an  honor 
which  I highly  appreciate.  I desire  to  thank 
you  all  for  your  hearty  co-operation  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  when  in  June  I yield  up 
my  stewardship,  I hope  you  will  find  that  my 
administration — although  not  as  brilliant  in 
results  as  it  might  have  been — characterized  as 
it  has  been  by  the  loyalty,  trust  and  untiring 
zeal  of  my  brother  committeemen  and  officers, 
has  been  an  honor  to  the  Alumni  Association. 
(Applause).  To  the  Dinner  Committee,  the 
Chairman  in  particular,  we  extend  cur  sincere 
thanks.  Last  year  I spoke  of  how  unfortunate 
it  was  that  so  much  hard  work  was  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  a few.  Yet  their  energy  has 
borne  good  fruit,  for  to-day,  the  Fordham 
Alumni  Dinner  is  one  of  the  recognized  social 
features  of  New  York.  (Applause).  Men 
outside  of  our  Association  speak  of  it  in  ad- 
vance and  seek  to  enjoy  with  us  the  evenings 
here  spent  so  pleasantly,  in  warm,  friendly 
and  fraternal  association.  (Applause).  At  no 
time  are  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion bound  so  closely  together  as  when  gathered 
around  the  festive  board,  and  I ask  you  one 
( Continued  on  page  199). 
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Dempsey,  J.  and  guest. 

I. 

McCullom  A.  J. 

G. 

Sinnott,  C.  W. 

E. 

McDermott,  M.  F. 

G. 

Silkman,  Hon.  T.  H. 

E. 

Edebohls,  Dr.  G. 

I. 

McDonnell,  R.  E. 

H. 

Sartabous,  Dr.  E.  J. 

E. 

McDonnell,  J. 

H. 

Sheeley,  T. 

J. 

Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  M. 

J. 

G. 

McDonnell,  P.  A. 

H. 

Sasseen,  R.  A. 

J. 

Ferguson,  W.  A. 

G. 

McDonnell,  Rev.  J.  M. 

H. 

Sweeney,  M.  J. 

K. 

Fox,  L. 

L. 

McLaughlin,  C.  H. 

I. 

Sweeney,  J.  P. 

L. 

McAleenan,  A.  and  guest 

J. 

Sheehey,  J.  E. 

0. 

Goff,  Hon.  J.  W. 

N. 

McAleenan,  J. 

J. 

McCann,  F. 

J. 

Treadwell,  Col.  H.  H. 

A. 

Hennessy,  F.  J. 

D. 

Murray,  T.  F. 

K. 

Henry,  Rev.  M.  J. 

F. 

McCarthy,  M. 

M. 

Wetzel,  C.  F. 

A. 

Horgan,  S. 

K. 

McGee,  E. 

M. 

Wynne,  Rev.  J.  J.,  S. 

J.  B. 

Hurst,  W.  H. 

L. 

McLaughlin,  J.  B. 

M. 

Whalen,  John 

B. 

Hurst,  G. 

L. 

Marrin,  J.  J. 

N. 

HON.  MORGAN  J.  O’BRIEN,  72. 
Presiding  Justice  Appellate  Division  First  Department 
New  York  Supreme  Court. 
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and  all — for  all  time — to  use  your  utmost  en- 
deavors to  strengthen  and  develop  those  ties, 
which  a re-union  like  this  cannot  fail  to  renew, 
and  ever  maintain  its  dignity  and  success. 
(Applause) . 

A year  ago  our  Association  was  in  the  in- 
fancy of  its  incorporation,  working  and  strug- 
gling against  the  adverse  criticism  incident  to 
the  beginning  of  all  great  enterprises  to-day  we 
are  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  any  college 
association  in  the  country.  (Applause). 

As  a mother  is  honored  in  the  glory  of  her 
son,  so  our  Association  is  made  famous  through- 
out the  land  by  the  well  deserved  tribute  of 
admiration  and  confidence  paid  by  the  people 
of  our  City,  State  and  Country  to  a member 
of  our  Association,  our  honored  guest  this 
evening — Honorable  Morgan  J.  O’Brien.  (Great 
applause). 

Honored  Guest,  you  see  here  the  highest  ex- 
emplars of  the  learned  professions  gathered  to 
greet  you.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  that  your 
future  may  even  bedim  the  glory  of  your  past 
by  its  radiance.  (Applause).  Truly  the  be- 
ginning of  this — the  60th  year  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Alumni  Association,  is  a glor- 
ious one  for  us  all — for  our  guest,  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  University.  We  have  made  rapid 
strides  to  the  fore.  The  Reverend  Rector  will 
refresh  us  with  an  account  of  what  has  been 
done  during  the  past  year.  At  our  last  meet- 
ing he  asked  for  some  financial  assistance — a 
million,  I think,  (Laughter),  and  though  he 
has  not  received  it  all  as  yet,  I have  told  him 
not  to  be  disheartened;  a little  more  time,  a 
little  more  earnest  effort,  and  lo ! it  is  accom- 
plished. But  he  has  accomplished  what  he  sejt 
out  to  do.  He  has  opened  the  University.  And 
the  example  of  such  perseverance  must  en- 
courage us  to  exert  every  effort  to  make  good 


our  promise  made  at  our  last  banquet  and  rally 
to  the  financial  support  of  old  St.  John’s. 
Gentlemen,  our  Reverend  Director,  by  his  deeds 
shall  you  know  him.  (Applause). 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MORGAN  J.  O’BRIEN. 

Your  warm  and  fraternal  greeting  has 
touched  me  deeply.  Here  in  the  presence  of 
His  Grace,  of  the  head  of  our  Alma  Mater, 
and  some  of  our  old  and  loved  professors,  you, 
my  old  college-mates  and  friends,  have  thought 
it  proper  to  pay  me  this  great  but  undeserved 
tribute,  and  that  I should  never  forget  it,  you 
have  supplemented  it  by  a beautiful  souvenir, 
which  for  all  time  will  remain  an  heirloom  in 
my  family.  That  I should  be  the  guest  of 
honor  on  such  a significant  occasion  naturally 
fills  me  with  joy  and  pride.  The  real  joy  and 
pleasure  which  any  one  can  get  from  life’s  work 
or  life’s  success,  is  proportionate  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  shared  in  by  those  who  know  him 
best  and  who  love  him  most.  If  what  he  has 
done  brings  joy  or  comfort  to  parents  whose 
gray  hairs  typify  the  length  of  sacrifice  and 
the  extent  of  love,  if  his  own  children  have 
cause  for  pride,,  if  one's  Alma  Mater  approved 
of  the  use  made  of  the  education  and  training 
which  it  has  unselfishly  bestowed,  if  college- 
mates  and  friends  will  but  take  his  hand  in  a 
warm  and  fraternal  grasp,  then  what  matters 
it  that  others  do  not  understand  or  do 
not  care  for  him,  for  he  has  obtained 
that  for  which,  humanly  speaking,  life 
is  alone  worth  living — the  retention  of  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  who  secures 
it  but  for  myself  I have  but  a single  regret, 
and  I must  honestly  confess  that  I owe  more 
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to  your  warm  and  generous  impulses  than  to 
any  merit  or  significant  service  of  my  own. 

I must  not,  however,  permit  this  conscious- 
ness to  carry  me  too  far,  because  were  I to  say 
there  was  no  reason  for  this  magnificent  gather- 
ing it  would  be  a reflection  on  your  discrimin- 
ation and  judgment,  a reflection  most  un- 
gracious coming  from  me. 

I may  therefore  regard  it  not  alone  as  an  act 
of  unselfish  friendship,  but  as  a tribute  paid  to 
the  great  office  to  which  I have  recently  been 
appointed,  an  office  which  I am  the  first  Catho- 
lic to  occupy,  and  which  in  our  midst  repre- 
sents the  power  and  majesty  of  the  law. 

And  now  permit  me  to  make  a further  con- 
fession, which  I do  in  the  confidence,  truthful- 
ness and  sincerity  that  should  exist  among 
brothers.  I was  not  a candidate  nor  did  I seek 
the  position  and  considering  the  increased  labor 
and  responsibilities  without  any  corresponding 
benefits  which  could  come  to  me  personally,  I 
would  have  permitted  the  appointment  to  pass 
me  by  were  it  not  that  outside  of  public  con- 
sideration— because  that  was  the  most  potent — 
was  the  obligations  I felt  under  to  my  Alma 
Mater. 

I am  but  telling  you  what  you  all  know — 
that  in  point  of  power  and  emolument  as  an 
Associate  Justice  I had  all  I now  possess,  and 
in  addition,  away  from  the  public  gaze,  I had 
a degree  of  freedom  and  privacy  which  will 
never  be  mine  again. 

A Judge  of  a court  is  like  a Jesuit  in  the 
order — his  position  is  determined  by  his  own 
character  and  ability,  and  a Jesuit,  whether 
a provincial  or  president  of  a college;  or  a 
mere  professor  or  prefect,  gains  or  loses  very 
little  in  prestige  from  the  position  which  for  the 
moment  he  holds.  So  with  judges;  there  is 
no  distinction  except  such  as  is  made  by  in- 


dividual character  and  ability.  In  my  former 
position  I had  time  to  give  to  my  personal 
affairs,  but  now  if  I would  succeed,  I must 
devote  myself  unreservedly  to  discharging  the 
duties  of  my  office. 

If  I had  any  misgivings  as  to  my  judgment 
or  wisdom  in  accepting  the  greater  or  more 
responsible  place,  they  have  been  dissipated  by 
this  gathering  to-night,  which  makes  it  quite 
evident  that  you  approve  of  my  decision.  Whe- 
ther I shall  reflect  credit  on  you  or  my  Alma 
Mater  in  the  effort  honestly  and  earnestly  to 
meet  the  situation,  only  the  future  can  tell; 
but  I have  this  consoling  thought — that  amidst 
my  struggles  and  difficulties  I can  always  turn 
to  you  and  to  my  Alma  Mater  and  to  respon- 
sive hearts  confidently  cry  out: 

God  grant  that  when  in  time  you  turn 
The  pages  of  my  years. 

That  you  will  smile  upon  the  good, 

And  blot  the  ill  with  tears. 

And  I have  another  consoling  thought;  that 
in  my  relation  to  the  administration  of  law  I 
am  connecting  myself  outside  of  religion  with 
all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  life.  Justice  is 
attended  not  alone  by  learning  and  experi- 
ence, but  by  the  nobler  virtues  of  Humility, 
Love,  Faith,  Patience  and  Inspiration. 

And,  as  said  by  Webster:  “Wherever  her 
temple  is  duly  honored  there  is  the  security  and 
hope  for  the  permanence  and  progress  of  the 
race.  Whoever  clears  her  foundations,  works  on 
her  pillars,  adorns  her  entablatures,  or  attempts 
to  raise  her  august  dome  still  higher  to  the  skies, 
connects  himself  in  name  and  fame  and  char- 
acter with  what  is  and  forever  must  be  as  dur- 
able as  the  framework  of  human  society.” 

I will  not  however,  dwell  longer  on  this 
topic  however  fruitful  in  noble  sentiments  or 
incentives  to  the  best  efforts  on  the  highest 
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plane  of  man’s  endeavors,  but  allow  me  to  re- 
turn to  that  which  pleases  me  most — the  per- 
sonal features  of  this  gathering. 

From  my  heart  I thank  every  one  present  for 
having  honored  me,  and  I am  sure  you  will 
not  charge  me  with  making  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction when  I single  out  our  presiding  officer, 
who,  by  his  zeal  and  devotion  and  ability  has 
done  so  much  to  promote  the  success  of  this 
Association,  and  whose  loyalty  and  friendship 
to  me  personally  I shall  never  forget. 

And  about  the  University  itself  I would  like 
to  say  much  but  time  will  not  permit.  Allow 
me,  however,  to  summarize  in  a few  words  my 
views,  which  is  that  to  make  St.  John’s  a Uni- 
versity in  fact  as  well  as  name,  what  is  most 
needed  in  my  opinion  is  the  courage  and  sacri- 
fice involved  in  cutting  off  the  introductory 
classes  and  placing  St.  John’s  on  an  equal  plane 
with  other  universities.  These  I regard  not 
only  as  a hindrance  but  a menace  to  any  attempt 
to  extend  the  university  system. 

And  now  permit  me  to  conclude  with  a poem 
of  college  days,  replete  with  sentiments  which 
we  then  hoped  to  realize,  and  which  in  mature 
manhood  points  out  the  ideals  for  which  alone 
life  is  worth  living. 

What  I Lite  For. 

I live  for  those  who  love  me. 

Whose  hearts  are  kind  and  true; 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit,  too ; 

For  all  human  ties  that  bind  me, 

For  the  task  by  God  assigned  me. 

For  the  hopes  not  left  behind  me, 

And  the  good  that  I can  do. 

I live  to  hold  communion 
With  all  that  is  divine; 

To  feel  there  is  a union 

’Twixt  nature’s  heart  and  mine; 


To  profit  by  affliction, 

Eeap  truths  from  fields  of  fiction, 

Grow  wiser  from  conviction, 

And  fulfil  each  grand  design. 

I live  to  hail  that  season 
By  gifted  minds  foretold. 

When  men  shall  live  by  reason, 

And  not  alone  by  gold; 

When  man  to  man  united, 

And  every  wrong  thing  righted, 

The  whole  world  shall  be  lighted 
As  Eden  was  of  old. 

I live  for  those  who  love  me. 

For  those  who  know  me  true; 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit,  too ; 

For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance. 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 

For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

And  the  good  that  I can  do. 

HISTOEIAU. 

Michael  J.  Sweeney,  ’89. 

“He  cometh  unto  you  with  a tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play  and  old  men  from 
the  chimney  corner.” — Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

Mr.  Sweeney  spoke  of  the  exploits  of  Ford- 
ham  men.  That  they  were  found  in  every  walk 
of  life  and  wherever  found  were  achieving 
prominence.  That  there  had  been  recently  the 
transition  of  the  College  into  a University,  with 
all  the  duties  appertaining  to  such.  Ffe  also 
paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Father  Dougherty.  He  thanked  Mrs.  Sin- 
nott  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  League  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  menu  quotations,  which  were  origi- 
nally intended  to  he  selected  by  Father  Dough- 
erty. He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect in  which  the  guest  of  the  evening  was 
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held  by  the  Fordham  boys,  and  said  that  when 
his  name  was  mentioned  they  instinctively 
wanted  to  cheer. 

Among  those  who  have  received  prominent 
notice  in  current  affairs  he  mentioned  Mr.  Fair- 
fax McLoughlin,  who  received  the  nomination 
for  County  Clerk  on  the  Municipal  Ownership 
League  ticket.  James  McCabe,  who,  although 
winning  the  Kaiser’s  Cup  in  a boat  race 
Germany,  owing  to  a technicality,  did  not  have 
the  honor  of  bringing  it  home  with  him.  He 
spoke  of  the  death  of  William  Seton,  brother 
of  the  Archbishop  of  that  name.  Another 
member  highly  esteemed  whose  death  we  mourn 
is  Dr.  Charles  Lang. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Collins,  S.  J. 

“There’s  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple,  If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  within’t.” 

— Shakespeare. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  Dis- 
tinguished Guests: 

I am  a listener  rather  than  a talker.  The 
President  of  our  Alumni  Association  is  entitled 
to  our  congratulations,  and  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  for  being  proud  in  the  possession  of  two 
such  members  as  our  distinguished  guest  and 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop. 

A college  is  known  by  the  children  it  sends 
forth,  by  their  character  in  particular;  and  what 
college  is  more  distinguished  than  Fordham  in 
having  produced  such  brilliant  men  as  those 
with  us  this  evening? 

You,  no  doubt,  wish  to  know  something  about 
what  the  University  has  done.  At  present  there 
are  eight  students  in  the  first  year  of  medicine 
and  fifteen  in  the  first  year  of  law.  The  num- 


bers may  be  a bit  disappointing,  but  at  the 
same  time  I must  say  that,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, all  the  students  are  graduates  either  from 
Fordham;  Holy  Cross,  St.  Francis  Xavier  and 
other  colleges.  There  are  also  graduates  from 
the  N.  Y.  City  College.  This  in  itself  is  a 
reason  for  encouragement.  But  the  chief 
reason  for  satisfaction  is  that  we  have  a Medical 
in  - staff  equal  to  any  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
fact  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
secured  three  or  four  star  professors,  and  there 
is  no  student  who  would  exchange  his  place  for 
any  other  in  the  country.  Of  course  this  is  the 
first  year,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
large  increase  the  second  year.  Everything 
therefore  looks  prosperous.  Although  at  first, 
difficulties  arose  with  the  authorities  at  Albany, 
yet  I am  pleased  to  say  that  these  have  all  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted  and  everything  in  that 
direction  is  perfectly  harmonious.  When  they 
sent  an  instructor  down  to  inspect  our  courses 
he  was  astonished  at  the  splendid  work  that 
was  being  done,  and  they  marked  our  college 
and  academic  course  as  being  second  to  none  in 
New  York.  (Applause.) 

When  I took  charge  in  April,  1904,  a certain 
parish  was  represented  by  only  one  scholar  and 
to-day  from  the  same  parish  there  are  eight. 
This  is  typical  of  the  growth  of  confidence 
throughout  the  entire  city,  and  in  the  near 
future  I look  for  splendid  achievements. 

Last  year  we  broke  all  records  in  numbers 
enrolled,  there  being  509  pupils.  (Applause.) 
To-day  we  have  556  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  are  certain  to  have  over  600  students,  count- 
ing the  Law  and  Medical  classes.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) 

Throughout  the  East  and  West  people  are 
more  and  more  looking  towards  New  York  as 
an  educational  centre,  and  Fordham  is  bound 
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to  reap  splendid  results  from  the  well-founded 
belief  that,  owing  to  its  central  and  metropoli- 
tan situation,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  its  stu- 
dents, the  education  of  their  boys  could  not  be 
better  assured.  (Applause.) 

A preceding  speaker  has  mentioned  that  last 
year  a request  was  made,  and  as  a result  some 
generous  donations  resulted.  Only  two  days 
afterwards  I must  report,  that  a check  arrived 
from  Philadelphia  (laughter).  Cries  of  "How 
Much?”  $150.  The  same  gentleman  sent  me 
a check  the  other  day  for  $1,000.  (Applause.) 
So  you  see  the  news  has  reached  Philadelphia. 
(Laughter.)  I have  received  $1,150  from  a 
young  lawyer  in  Philadelphia  who,  I have  been 
informed,  expends  the  entire  income  from  his 
law  practice  on  charity.  May  his  income  from 
that  source  be  multiplied.  (Laughter.) 

I shall  not  detain  you  any  longer  as  there 
are  many  speakers  whom  I desire  to  hear,  many 
whose  faces  I have  not  seen  for  a long  time, 
and  whose  presence  here  to-night  is  a comfort 
and  an  honor.  (Great  applause.) 


THE  LAW. 

Hon.  John  J.  Delaney,  LL.D. 

“The  law  : — It  has  honored  us  ; may  we 
honor  it.” — Daniel  Webster. 

My  dear  Friends  and  Honored  Guests: 

My  reception  here  to-night  reminds  me  of 
an  occasion  many  years  ago  when  I attended 
a somewhat  similar  gathering.  The  next  day, 
if  anyone  called  to  see  me,  I was  out.  (Laugh- 
ter). 

I have  been  assigned  to  pay  a tribute  from 
the  profession  of  the  law  to  the  guest  of  the 
evening.  I must  confess  that  when  I turn  my 
thoughts  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  in 
an  appropriate  way  to  this  occasion,  I realize 


with  full  force  the  great  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  so  great  is  my  estimation  of  it  that 
I felt  myself  incapable  of  confronting  it.  And, 
more  than  that,  I feel  that  there  are  few  men  who 
are  capable  of  calling  themselves  lawyers  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  For  this  is  a pro- 
fession which  is  exalted,  I tVnk,  far  beyond 
the  conception  of  even  the  most  conscientious  of 
us. 

It  is  a common  thing  nowadays  to  see  law- 
yers lighting  the  torch  and  leading  the  brigands 
into  the  vaults  where  are  contained  the  patri- 
mony of  the  people,  but  we  must  admit  that 
they  are  few  in  number,  even  though  they  may 
be  said  at  times  to  stand  at  the  head  of  their 
profession.  The  great  mass  of  the  lawyers  are 
men  of  the  highest  character  and  morality,  who 
would  rather  be  poor  and  honest  than  resort  to 
methods  which  are  prevalent  to  a deplorable 
extent  to  rob  the  people. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  that  great  majority  who 
stand  for  what  is  highest  and  best  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  that  I come  to  offer  a tri- 
bute to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  (Applause). 

The  profession  of  the  law  has  had  its  giants 
in  the  olden  days,  and  when  we  speak  of  Web- 
ster and  Marshall,  we  almost  invariably  attri- 
bute to  them  the  laying  of  the  great  corner- 
stone of  Justice.  Probably  time  and  distance 
lend  enchantment;  we  get  a greater  charm  by 
being  further  away.  And  yet  I venture  to  say 
that  neither  Webster  nor  Marshall  ever  had 
to  contend  with  any  such  intricate  and  compli- 
cated propositions,  or  the  unraveling  of  such 
great  knots,  as  are  at  the  present  time  daily 
presented  to  our  lawyers  and  judges.  Marshall, 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  the  United 
States,  did  give  now  and  then  an  opinion 
which  has  remained  fundamental  and  ever  will 
remain  fundamental  in  the  principles  of  the 
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law ; but  Marshall,  in  a life-time  was  not  called 
upon  to  decide  more  difficult  propositions  of 
law  than  our  honored  guest,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien, 
is  called  upon  to  decide  in  the  space  of  one 
year.  (Applause). 

Changes  in  modern  life,  the  great  industrial 
and  commercial  developments,  the  rapid  march 
of  progress  in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  en- 
ormous increase  of  the  wealth  of  mankind,  have 
brought  with  them  responsibilities  and  pro- 
positions which  would  almost  stagger  the  imag- 
ination and  seem  absolutely  incapable  of  solu- 
tion. Yet  the  men  of  to-day  confront  them 
just  as  the  men  and  lawyers  of  the  past  con- 
fronted the  great  problems  of  their  day.  The 
judges  of  to-day  work  in  a week  on  more  prob- 
lems than  the  judges  of  the  past  worked  on  in 
a year.  (Applause). 

T do  not  believe  the  people  fully  realize  the 
great  obligations  and  labor  imposed  on  the 
Bench,  and — before  it  reaches  the  Bench — the 
gTeat  labor  likewise  on  the  Bar. 

Whatever  we  may  say  in  glory  of  the  great 
men  of  the  past,  there  are  nevertheless,  modest 
and  learned  men  in  the  profession  to-day  who 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  who  have 
passed  away.  To  the  guest  of  the  evening,  I 
will  not  pay  him  the  tribute  that  while  at  the 
Bar  he  was  a great  lawyer,  an  honorable  and 
upright  practitioner.  Fortunately  for  the  peo- 
ple he  was  taken  away  while  his  mind  was  still 
legally  formative — taken  to  the  Bench,  where 
he  has  risen  to  his  present  great  eminence. 
(Applause).  When  he  was  at  the  Bar  he  took 
a prominent  place — even  though  his  years  were 
tender — and  gave  promise  of  the  glorious  career 
which  has  since  been  his,  and  has  terminated 
in  a promotion  which  renders  him  still  more 
useful  to  the  people  and  honorable  to  us. 
(Great  applause). 


This  is  not  an  occasion  when  I can  shower 
laudations  upon  him,  even  though  it  should  be 
gratifying  to  him,;  even  though  he  has  risen 
by  merit  and  strength  of  character  to  the  high, 
exalted  office  of  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Supreme  Court;  even 
though  he  comes  from  a people  brave  and  gen- 
eroiTS. 

And  to  this  land  which  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  eagerly  came,  and  its  beneficient 
institutions  are  due  our  greater  progress  in  the 
new  world.  And  especially  to  men  of  the  sterl- 
ing character  of  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  who  have 
done  honor  to  their  fellow  men.  (Applause). 

When  death  took  from  us  that  great  jurist; 
that  fearless  man ; whom  almost  the  oldest 
lawyer  looked  at  with  trepidation  when  he  un- 
folded his  papers  to  prepare  for  argument; 
and  of  whom  our  honored  guest  has  said  that: 
“under  that  rugged  exterior  he  carried  a warm 
heart;”  although  none  of  us  ever  got  nearer 
than  his  “growl,”  to  the  splendid  character  of 
Judge  Van  Brunt  we  pay  the  tribute  of  long 
and  faithful  service.  But  when  he  passed  away, 
what  was  the  situation  ? Without  a dissenting 
voice  from  all  his  brethren  in  the  department; 
and  with  the  support  of  every  lawyer  in  the 
city,  there  was  but  one  sentiment  as  to  who 
should  be  his  successor.  And  so  a republican 
Governor,  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  this 
State,  was  asked  to  appoint  a democrat — a life- 
long democrat — to  fill  the  position,  and  the 
Governor,  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  united 
demand  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  appointed  him 
to  sit  at  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  City  of  New  York  as  its  Presid- 
ing Justice.  (Great  applause). 

I do  not  believe  that  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  has 
a right  to  take  from  this  more  than  his  modi- 
cum of  enjoyment.  Those  who<  have  followed 
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his  career,  especially  the  older  members  from 
the  day  he  emerged  from  the  walls  of  .St. 
John’s,  believe  that  Morgan  J.  0 Brien  belongs 
less  to  himself  that  he  does  to  us.  (Applause). 
He  is  carrying  the  burden  of  the  good  name 
of  thousands  of  people  like  myself,  and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I hope  God  may  spare  and  sus- 
tain him  to  long  bear  the  responsibilities  of  his 
great  office;  that  his  heart  may  ever  remain 
pure  and  his  name  ever  untainted ; that  Morgan 
J.  O’Brien,  living  or  dead,  may  be  an  example 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  younger  generation 
emerging  from  the  sacred  walls  of  old  St. 
John’s  of  Fordham  University.  (Great  ap- 
plause). 


THE  CHURCHMAN’S  REVERY. 

Rev.  William  J.  McGurk,  ’82. 

“ He,  of  their  wicked  ways  shall  them  ad- 
monish and  before  them  set  the  paths  of 
righteousness . ’ ’ — Milton . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Brother  Alumni  and  Honored 
Guests : 

A few  weeks  ago  I received  a very  pressing 
invitation  fsom  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Dough- 
erty to  attend  this  dinner.  I advised  him  im- 
mediately, setting  forth  my  regrets  and  inabil- 
ity to  be  present  owing  to  lack  of  time  for 
preparation,  etc.  The  answer  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  man.  Instead  of  asking  me  to  re- 
consider, he  thanked  me  for  accepting. 
(Laughter).  Now  what  can  be  done  with  a 
man  like  that.  (Laughter).  He  turned  the 
defeat  of  a “No”  into  the  victory  of  a “Yes.” 
So  I tried  ito  discover  some  topic  that  would 
be  appropriate,  some  hook  to  hang  my  thoughts 
on;  because  they  would  need  “hanging.” 
(Laughter).  I was  in  the  position  of  the  goat 
that  was  sent  by  express.  He  brought  his  ap- 


petite with  him.  He  devoured  everything  in 
the  car  except  the  car  itself,  and  at  last  turned 
around  and  ate  the  tag  that  expressed  his  des- 
tination. (Laughter).  When  the  express  mes- 
senger came  in  he  looked  the  beast  over,  tried 
to  find  the  whence  and  whither,  and  not  being 
able  to  discover  anything  asked  Pat,  the  porter, 
where  the  goat  was  going.  Pat  didn’t  know. 
“What,”  said  the  messenger,  “don’t  you  know 
what  town  he  was  going  to?”  “No,”  said  Pat, 
“of  course  I don’t;  he  is  after  eating  the  town 
he  was  going  to.”  (Laughter). 

Now,  it  is  the  privilege  of  old  age  to  remin- 
isce. I am  not  as  old  as  a great  many  present. 
I have  some  hair  left.  And  though  I am1  sure 
none  of  us  are  as  old  as  we  look,  and  perhaps 
not  as  young  as  we  feel,  to-night  (Laughter), 
it  is  characteristic  to  turn  back  on  occasions 
like  the  present.  I realize  that  older  heads  can 
do  this  better  than  I can.  Like  that  barber  shop 
in  which  a trained  monkey  had  been  educated 
to  perform  the  preliminaries.  The  inevitable 
Irishman  arrived  at  the  shop  in  due  course. 
The  monkey  immediately  got  busy.  He  ad- 
justed the  apron  around  his  neck  and  applied 
the  lather.  The  Irishman  submitted  in  silence. 
Then  the  monkey  made  a move  towards  a razor 
and  the  silence  was  broken.  The  Irishman 
arose  and  said  with  heat  and  vehemence : “Me 
laddy  buck,  I didn’t  object  to  your  choking  me 
with  the  apron;  and  I,  didn’t  object  to  your 
feeding  me  with  the  lather;  but  when  it  comes 
to  shaving , let  yer  father  do  that.”  (Great 
laughter) . 

Last  summer  I was  sitting  on  the  veranda 
one  day  when  a tramp  came  along.  He  was  a 
pretty  tattered  specimen  of  the  hobo,  and,  to  put 
it  mildly,  his  pants  were  pretty  much  “to  the 
bad.”  I referred  to  the  tattered  condition  of 
the  aforesaid  trousers,  and  he  then  replied: 
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“Well,  never  mind;  the}'  may  be  ragged,  but 
they  cover  a warm  heart.”  (Laughter).  I said 
to  him  then,  “Now,  look  here.  You  take 
altogether  the  wrong  course.  If  I were  in  your 
place  I would  approach  the  gentlemen  I in- 
tended to  ‘touch,’  differently;  above  all  things 
I would  not  have  a breath  with  me  like  you 
have;'’  because  it  was  redolent  of  anything 
but  a temperance  society.  “Well  Your  Rever- 
ence,” he  replied,  “I  guess  you  would  make  a 
good  deal  better  tramp  than  I would.” 

Looking  over  the  past  and  remembering  my 
earnest  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — 
and  I like  that  word  pursuit,  because  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  catching  up — it  seems 
the  gap  between  the  aforesaid  knowledge  and 
myself  seems  to  be  a good  deal  larger  than 
when  I graduated,  (Laughter).  I remember 
the  pranks  of  the  old  days,  the  tricks  played 
and  the  scrapes  we  got  into  and  got  out  of. 
I was  waiting  leisurely  for  a car  not  long  ago 
and  became  conscious  of  a ramshackle  old 
wagon— a milk-wagon— driving  up  to  the  curb; 
and  then  the  street  reverberated  with  the  echoes 
of  a terrific : “Hello  Bill ! How  are  you  ?”  That 
"was  an  avfful  shock  to  my  dignity.  I had 
scarcely  turned  around  to  reprove  the  driver — 
for  it  was  he  from  whom  the  noise  emanated — 
when  I recognized  in  him  an  old  college  chum. 
So  I climbed  up,  and  then  discovered  the  cause 
of  my  friend’s  eloquence.  The  milk  cans  were 
empty,  but  the  driver  was  not.  He  went  back 
to  the  reminiscence.  How  he  remembered  all 
the  old  boys,  and  I questioned  him  about  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  What  has  become  of  Tom,  I 
asked.  Tom!  Well,  the  last  I heard  of  him 
he  was  on  this  side  of  the  jail.  But  what  is 


Dick  doing?  Whom  is  Dick  doing  would  be 
the  appropriate  question.  (Laughter).  And 
where  is  Harry  ? Harry  ! The  old  story : — wine, 
women  and  song;  and  you  know  yourself  what 
an  awful  poor  singer  Harry  was.  (Laughter). 
“Strange,”  he  continued,  “all  us  fellows  there 
had  the  same  privileges,  studied  out  of  the  same 
books,  were  licked  with  the  same  ruler,  and 
out  of  all  that  bunch  the  only  ones  that  amount- 
ed to  anything  was  you  and  me.”  (Laughter). 

I had  occasion  to  go  to  St.  John’s  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  first  one  to  greet  me  was  a gentle- 
man who  had  also  been  the  first  to  greet  me 
when  I first  wended  my  way  to  the  college 
twenty-eight  years  before.  So  all  the  good 
don’t  die  young.  There  must  be  something  in 
that  theory  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 
(Applause). 

Father  McGurk  told  of  tricks  that  resulted 
in  three  professors  terminating  their  stay  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  attempts  to  con- 
vince Brother  Bradley  that  he  was  a shoe- 
string peddler  instead  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
pie-shop.  He  also  told  of  the  “skin”  diseases 
of  the  students  that  Brother  Roach  treated  so 
effectively  with  castor  oil.  He  concluded  with 
a glowing  tribute  to  the  Alumni  that  the  in- 
fluence of  gatherings  like  the  present  were  of 
great  benefit.  That  he  believed,  like  the  late 
departed  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  to- 
day is  better  than  yesterday  and  that  to-morrow 
will  be  better  than  to-day.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  every  new  theory  in  religion  and 
science  finds  plenty  of  admirers  and  adherents 
He  closed  with  a final  appeal  to  the  Alumni  to 
work  unceasingly  for  the  wellfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91. 

“Oh,  it  is  excellent  to  have  a giant’s 
strength,  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a 
giant.  ’’ — Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honored  Guests,  Fellow 
Alumni : 

The  speech  that  I am  about  to  make  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  one.  I have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  because  your  committee  notified 
me  a month  ago  I was  down  for  this  perform- 
ance. You  know  as  well  as  I do  that  tire 
average  dinner  committee  invariably  displays 
rank  taste  in  the  selection  of  speakers.  It  picks 
out  a certain  man  for  a certain  toast  who  is  cer- 
tain to  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  sub- 
ject. Why,  your  own  committee  two  or  three 
years  ago  selected  Mr.  Sweeney  to  respond  to 
the  toast  “The  Ladies.”  (Laughter.) 

I assure  you,  however,  and  in  this  I rebel 
against  all  the  modesty  in  my  nature,  that  there 
is  no  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  Athletics  than  I. 
(Laughter.)  To  prove  this  to  you  I will  tell 
you  the  story  of  my  life.  (Laughter.)  When 
in  Fordham  way  back  in  ’88-9  I was  an  athlete 
pure  and  simple.  I did  not  have  the  college 
agency  for  any  particular  cigarette.  I made 
not  a cent  on  score-card  privileges;  nor  did 
mysterious  friends  pay  my  tuition.  While  you 
other  fellows  devoted  yourselves  to  the  study 
of  books,  I devoted  all  my  time  to  the  study  of 
baseball  and  kindred  sports.  Poker  was  a great 
athletic  game  in  those  days;  some  of  you  may 
recall  how  splendidly  the  poker  players  per- 
formed the  100-yard  dash  when  the  footsteps 
of  the  Prefect  were  heard  in  the  distance. 
(Laughter.)  When  you  fellows  were  strutting 
up'  to  the  platform  at  commencement,  and 
getting  off  your  poems,  valedictories,  etc.,  etc., 


did  I envy  you?  Not  a bit.  I gloried  in  the 
knowledge  that  I had  a batting  average  of  296. 
(Laughter.) 

Despite  the  pleadings  of  Brother  Hooley  and 
the  Eev.  Director,  I at  last  broke  away  from  the 
College,  and  now  am  engaged  in  getting  up  a 
baseball  nine  myself.  (Laughter.)  Slow  work. 
Already  they  have  formed  that  habit  of  youth 
of  promptly  coming  in  to  their  6 o'clock  dinner 
at  seven  fifteen.  (Laughter.) 

Baseball  was  only  intended  for  the  Irish  and 
the  Dutch  (I  say  this  last  race  for  the  benefit 
of  one  of  that  race  among  you  who  had  some 
reputation  as  a pitcher  in  his  day).  But  it  is 
only  George’s  name  that  is  Dutch.  (Laughter.) 
The  corner  bootblack  told  me  of  an  attempt 
of  the  Garibaldi  B.  B.  C.  and  the  Macaroni 
Noodles,  to  play  baseball.  It  finally  wound 
up  in  a fellow  named  Spaghetti  hitting  the  ball 
so  hard  that  it  went  a long  distance  away,  and 
after  that  worthy  gentleman  had  made  three 
home  runs  on  the  same  hit,  the  umpire  asked 
one  of  the  fielders  why  he  did  not  get  the  ball, 
and  was  told  that  he  should  go  chase  himself : 
“that  Spaghetti  hitta  de  ball,  letta  him  go  getta 
de  ball.”  (Laughter.) 

But  even  an  Italian  might  become  a baseball 
player  if  he  were  at  Fordham.  None  of  us  there 
were  ever  permitted  to  shirk  the  athletic  field. 
The  pale-faced  fellows  were  good  naturedly  in- 
duced to  dropi  their  books  for  a while  and  take 
exercise.  I believe  the  College  field  brings  into 
the  world  the  brainiest  men  in  business  and  in 
the  professions.  To  prove  my  contention,  I 
desire  to  interrogate  our  Honored  Guest. 
(Applause.)  When  at  College  Judge  O'Brien, 
were  you  not  a famous  pitcher?  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Our  Athletic  Association  is  growing  to  Uni- 
versity proportions.  Recently  a new  association 
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was  founded  which  will  take  charge  of  all 
athletic  events.  This  will  be  composed  of 
alumni  and  students,  something  entirely  new, 
and  they  will  begin  immediately  to  reorganize 
all  branches  of  sports. 

This  brings  me  to  my  toast;  I don’t  ask  you 
to  drink  to  Fordham  athletics,  because  that  is 
too  narrow;  to  College  athletics  because  that  is 
too  broad;  we  will  be  big  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  remember  some  of  our  sister  colleges, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  Holy  Cross  and  others,  and 
so  gentlemen  I ask  you  to  drink  the  kind 
beyond  criticism — Jesuit  athletics.  (Applause.) 


THE  CLASS  OF  1905. 

Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’05. 

“ Out  of  tlie  old  fieldes  cometh  al  this 
New  corne  fro  yere  to  yere 
And  out  of  old  bookes  in  good  faithe 

Cometh  al  this  new  science  that  men  lere.” 

— Chaucer. 

My  class-mates  inherited  from  you  your 
records  for  piety,  learning  and  sport;  they 
found  them  rich  in  purity,  scholarship  and  vic- 
tory; they  cherished  them  equally  as  your’s  and 
as  other’s,  and  with  honest,  energetic,  youthful 
effort,  they  tried  to  so  conduct  them,  that  when 
they  rendered  to  you  an  account  of  their  stew- 
ardship, you  would  be  satisfied,  that  they  exert- 
ed every  power  at  their  command,  to  possess 
and  employ  your  records  with  credit  and  honor. 
We  also  inherited  the  old  pump.  When  we 
heard  that  our  new  Rector  came  from  Kentucky, 
it  was  predicted  that  he  would  tear  the  old 
pump  down.  But  the  Minister  of  the  College 
saved  the  precious  relic  with  the  masterly  plea, 
"Spare  the  old  pump,  Father,  for  we  have  twice 
as  many  students  as  we  used  to  have  and  only 
half  as  many  cows.”  We  inherited  the  trium- 
virate Brother  Dowdle,  Brother  Murray  and 


Brother  Hooley.  They  are  as  unchanged  as 
our  "Ratio  Studiorum.”  And  then  the  old  in- 
firmary was  left  to  us  with  that  box  of  pills, 
that  bottle  of  iodine  and  a good  country  doc- 
tor. We  left  theml  all  in  a cool,  dry  place. 

Our  best  scholar  was  Charles  Malhami.  In 
the  class-room  we  were  seriously  prepared  to 
meet  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  As  opu- 
lent people  are  asked  by  envious  men,  so,  when 
a poem  or  a translation  was  especially  good, 
we  were  asked,  “Where  did  you  get  it?”  In 
ethics  we  were  taught  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage vow  and  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot,  and 
that  a vote  is  like  unto  a wife,  it  is  legal  to 
have  but  one. 

William  Brennan  was  President  of  the  class 
and  he  was  elected  no  matter  who  counted  the 
votes.  Glennon  led  the  football  team  to  many 
a gory  victory — scrappy  men ! On  the  track 
team  we  had  O'Connor,  Sweeney  and  Sullivan 
— speedy  men ! Then  we  gave  four  men  to  the 
first  Fordham  baseball  team  that  ever  defeated 
both  Yale  and  Georgetown — skillful  men!  The 
same  four  helped  to  defeat  both  of  them  twice 
as  badly  the  second  time  we  met — repeaters! 
That  makes  up  for  the  many  thrashings  you 
gentlemen  received — lost  souls ! The  mana- 
ger of  that  team  was  Campbell  Maher.  And 
Daniel  Corcoran  of  our  class  had  appendicitis. 
As  a pitcher  Kelson  Murray  was  a corker.  An- 
other of  note,  the  cream  of  grace,  quickness 
and  daring  courage,  the  peer  of  any  short-stop 
Fordham  has  ever  had — Louis  Hartman.  One 
day  at  Holy  Cross,  Jim  Robertson  hit  a ball  in 
the  direction  of  Boston.  A Harvard  professor 
of  astronomy  gave  the  alarm  and  the  news- 
papers reported,  “Outbound  ships  beware ! 
Sighted  here  at  4.30  p.  m.,  a white,  whirling, 
unknown  heavenly  body,  with  a dent  on  it’s  side, 
stitches  on  it’s  crust,  and  a trade  mark,  ‘Spald- 
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ing’s  Official  League.’  When  last  seen  it  was 
making  a bee-line  for  the  Gulf  Stream.”  The 
next  day  great  waves  beat  the  coast.  Govern- 
ment officials  have  never  determined  how  far 
out  at  sea  the  ball  struck. 

Therefore,  as  a class  we  yielded  in  honor  onlj 
to  those  preceding  classes  which  furnished  New 
York  State  with  an  Archbishop,  a Supreme 
Court  Judge  and  a President  of  a Borough. 

Twenty-one  of  us  graduated:  one  French- 
man, four  Germans,  one  Mexican,  one  “Turk,” 
alias  Jack  McLaughlin,  thirteen  Irishmen  and 
a man  from  Paterson  who  at  that  time 
was  stopping  in  New  Jersey.  On  Commence- 
ment Day,  in  the  New  Hall,  His  Grace  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  and  His  Honor, 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  Mr.  McClellan,  hon- 
ored us  wiith  words  of  encouragement  and 
advice.  And  then  we  were  left  without  a sou. 
Fourteen  entered  business,  one  studies  dentistry 
and  five  have  selected  law.  And,  if  at  pleases 
Your  Honor,  we  plead  for  a light  sentence. 
In  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us  should  see 
Salvation.  In  mitigation  we  sent  Ryan  to 
work.  He  went  to  Dunwoodie. 

But,  Gentlemen,  on  merry  occasion,  for  a 
youngster,  it  is  difficult  to  turn  from  the  happy 
to  the  sad.  Only  a few  months  after  gradu- 
ation great  sorrow  darkened  our  lives.  The 
hand  that  blessed  us  at  parting  was  soon  stilled 
in  death.  Bear  with  me.  Our  senior  profes- 
sor, God  rest  his  soul,  Father  Conway,  learned 
scholar,  honorable  gentleman,  true  disciple  of 


Jesus,  passed  to  eternal  repose,  for  heaven  is 
the  reward  for  a life  inviolately  devoted  to  the 
solemn  vows,  “poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.” 
We  loved  him.  In  the  white-walled  class-room, 
at  his  desk,  under  the  crucifix,  great-hearted, 
saintly,  venerable,  he  stood.  We  assembled  to 
receive  his  last  blessing  and  to  say,  “Good-bye.” 
With  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  pronounced  his 
benediction  over  our  bowed  heads,  “Pray  for 
me,  boys,  God  bless  you.”  God  bless  him.  A 
thousand  times ! God  bless  him ! 

When  we  think  that  the  mental  and  physical 
abilities  of  Jesuits  have  been  consecrated, 
that  their  greatest  ambitions  and  whole  careers 
have  been  sworn;  that  for  centuries  this  band 
of  pious  sages  have  recruited  and  marched  to 
the  crusade  whose  standards  bear  the  simple 
motto,  “Truth;”  since  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Alumni,  we  can  find  names  which  grandly 
prove  that  Fordham  has  laid  foundations  for 
noble  characters — the  brightest  ornaments  in 
every  activity  of  which  mankind  has  ever  been 
proud;  because  we  can  look  into  the  near  past 
and  see  the  sacrifice  of  a pure  life  burning  on 
God’s  altar,  a light  that  like  the  star  of  Bethle- 
hem, leads  the  way  to  the  cradle  of  Salvation — 
inspired  by  Fordham  men — with  hope,  courage 
and  devotion,  the  “Class  of  1905”  here  highly  re- 
solve to  live  true  to  the  sacred  principles  we 
have  been  taught,  to  be  guided  by  the  signals 
you  have  set,  and  to  die  like  the  Jesuit  soldier, 
who  battled  not  for  glory  realm  or  human 
gain,  but  for  Fordham ! His  Fatherland!  God! 
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tTOfjroug!)  tfje  Hwofee  of  a Cigar. 

While  talcing  a final  smoke  last  night, 
fline  eyes  beheld  a wondrous  sight ; 

And  if  you  read  what's  writ  below , 
fly  visions  1 will  try  to  show. 

As  1 sit  to-night  in  my  old  oak-chair, 

And  the  smoke  goes  curling  through  the  air, 

(Dissolving  itself  in  fairy  forms, 

Fond  Jlemory  comes,  with  her  soothing  charms. 

In  the  midst  of  the  curling  wreaths,  "behold  ! 

The  present's  transformed  to  days  of  old, 

And  once  again  in  fancy  I see, 

The  days  when  I was  happy  and  free. 

I puff  again— well,  III  be  blest, 

Here  comes  two  friends  who  stood  the  test 
Of  Freshman  days  when  we  were  kids, 

And  always  did  as  a Sophomore  bids. 

What's  this  I see  ? the  sun  has  set, 

Old  friends  are  parting,  eyes  are  wet ; 

With  one  more  song  and  a hearty  hand-clasp , 

Our  College  days  are  a thing  of  the  past. 

Tne  scene  has  changed,  and  the  smoke  once  more 
A familiar  face  assumes  near  the  door ; 

Good  friends  I have,  but  there's  one — no  other 
More  faithful  and  true— simply,  Mother! 

And  new  through  the  smoke  of  a dying  cigar, 

1 sit  and  think  of  days  afar, 

When  Hope  ran  high  and  friends  were  made ; 

Here's  to  Memories  ! flay  they  never  fade. 

Tne  verses  are  bad,  but  the  cigar  was  good , 

Co  blame  them  on  me,  the  one  you  should. 

Valentine  J.  Oldshue,  B.  S.,  ’02. 
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Che  Reorganization  of  the  Athletic  Association. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  present  scholastic 
year  a step  was  taken  that  has  been  received  with 
approval  by  all  those  interested  in  the  athletic 
welfare  of  Fordham.  Her  position  and  con- 
tinued success  in  the  athletic  world  demanded 
a reorganization  of  an  association  that  was 
leading  a precarious  existence.  It  was  felt  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  student  body  and  the 
Alumni  to  co-operate  and  thus  secure  that 
strength  and  aid  that  should  come  from  united 
interests.  Accordingly  the  present  director  of 
athletics  called  on  Mr.  O’Neil  ’96,  the  energetic 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  who  en- 
tered enthusiastically  into  the  proposed  change 
and  at  that  gentleman’s  invitation  the  follow- 
ing met  to  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
reorganization:  Messrs.  O’Neil  ’96,  John  Dunn 
’81,  Ferguson  ’94,  Clark  ’04,  Pash  ’03,  Mr. 
McAleenan  ’84,  Durley  ’83,  McCarthy  ’91  and 
Mr.  Mellyn  S.  J.  A second  meeting  was  call- 
ed a short  time  after  at  which  a constitution  em- 
bodying the  suggestions  proposed  was  discussed. 
Other  meetings  at  which,  besides  the  gentlemen 
already  named,  were  present:  Messrs.  I.  Bell 
Brennan  ’90,  M.  J.  Sweeney  ’91,  Baker  ’06,  and 
Fallon  ’06  and  Bev.  M.  J.  McEvoy  ’77,  resulted 
in  the  drawing  up  of  a constitution  and  by- 
laws that  were  considered  most  suitable  for 
our  needs.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  that 
follow  were  approved  and  adopted  by  the  stu- 
dent body  at  a meeting  held  in  December.  The 
following  are  the  officers : Mr.  Baker  ’06,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  J.  Hinchliffe  ’07,  vice  president; 
Mr.  Mernin  ’08,  secretary;  Mr.  T.  J.  Murray 
’92,  treasurer.  Manager  of  baseball,  Mr.  Mans- 


field ’06 ; assistant  manager,  Mr.  J.  Barry  ’07 ; 
manager  of  track  athletics,  Mr.  L.  Hinchliffe 
’08 ; assistant  manager  Mr.  McNally  ’06 ; man- 
ager of  football,  Mr.  D.  Carey  med.  ’08 ; as- 
sistant manager,  Mr.  O'Reilly  ’09.  The  execu- 
tive committee  consists  of  the  following  gentle- 
men: Messrs.  Ferguson  ’94,  chairman;  J.  Dunn 
’81,  M.  J.  Sweeney  ’91,  I.  Bell  Brennan  ’90,  T. 
J.  Murray  ’92,  McAleenan  ’84,  Callan  ’91, 
Baker  ’06,  Mansfield  ’06,  Carey  med.  ’08,  L. 
Hinchliffe  ’08,  Convery  ’07,  Maher  ’07,  Quinn 
’08  and  Mr.  Mellyn,  S.  J. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  ASSO- 
TION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  “Fordham 
University  Athletic  Association.” 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
promote  the  general  athletic  interests  of  the 
University;  to  take  charge  of  the  University 
athletic  funds,  and  to  determine  other  matters 
of  management  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
University  athletics. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  members  of  this  Association  shall  be  the 
Executive  Committee  ex-officio  as  the  govern- 
ing body,  the  students  of  the  professional 
schools  and  the  undergraduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICEKS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association 
shall  consist  of  a president,  a vice-president,  a 
secretary,  a treasurer,  and  a manager  and  assis- 
tant manager  of  baseball,  football  and  track 
athletics  respectively. 

Section  2.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Association, 
but  all  elections  shall  not  be  considered  valid 
until  ratified  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  3.  A quorum  of  the  Association  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of 
other  business  shall  be  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Section  4.  All  nominations  for  any  office  in 
the  Association  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
at  least  five  days  prior  to  the  election  for  said 
office. 

Section  5.  In  case  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee veto  any  election,  or  in  case  an  officer 
resigns  or  does  not  return  to  the  University, 
the  vacancy  thus  occurring  shall  be  filled  by 
observing  the  conditions  for  a regular  election 
at  a meeting  called  by  the  president  ten  days 
after  such  vacancy  exists. 

Section  6.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 
No  votes  shall  be  cast  by  proxy. 

ARTICLE  V. 

MEETINGS. 

The  regular  meetings  of  this  Association 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December 
and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  in  each  year. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the 
president,  or  vice-president  in  the  absence  of 
the  president. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUES. 

The  dues  shall  be  $5.00  annually,  $2.50  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  November  1st,  to  the  man- 


ager of  football  in  his  capacity  of  assistant 
treasurer,  and  $2.50  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
March  1st,  to  the  manager  of  baseball  in  his 
capacity  of  assistant  treasurer.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  constitute  membership  with  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office,  and  entitle 
such  to  admission  to  all  games  held  on  the 
University  grounds. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  a hoard  called  the  “Executive  Com- 
mittee,” formed  of  one  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  University,  seven  members  of  the  Alumni 
Athletic  Committee  and  seven  members  from 
the  student  bod}'-. 

Section  2.  The  Faculty  member  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

Section  3.  The  seven  Alumni  members 
shall  be  the  chairman  and  the  treasurer  ex- 
officio  of  the  Alumni  Athletic  Committee  and 
five  other  members  selected  from  this  commit- 
tee by  the  president  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

Section  4.  The  said  five  members  shall  be 
selected  by  the  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation to  serve  in  the  first  instance,  two  for 
two  years,  and  three  for  three  years,  each 
selection  thereafter  of  the  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  serving  for  the  term  of 
three  years. 

Section  5.  The  chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Athletic  Committee  shall  be  chairman  ex-officio 
of  the  “Executive  Committee.”  He  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  in  case  of  a tie  shall  cast  the  deciding 
vote.  He  shall  have  the  power  of  calling  other 
than  the  regular  meetings. 

Section  6.  The  secretary  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  elected  from  it  by  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  secretary  shall  preside. 

Section  7.  The  treasurer  of  the  Alumni 
Athletic  Committee  shall  be  ex-officio  the 
treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Association.  He  shall 
receive  gate  receipts,  guarantees  and  other 
moneys  from  the  respective  managers,  keeping 
separate  accounts  of  such  receipts,  etc.,  from 
the  various  departments.  He  shall  turn  over 
to  the  managers  of  the  football,  baseball  and 
track  departments,  for  traveling  expenses,  such 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  receive  from  the  various  managers,  not 
later  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  return 
of  the  teams,  an  itemized  report  of  the  dis- 
bursements of  these  moneys. 

He  shall  be  empowered  to  do  the  buying 
and  contracting  for  all  athletic  supplies  for 
the  different  departments,  and  it  shall  be  at  his 
discretion  to  comply  with  further  requisitions 
of  the  respective  managers  when  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  requisitions  has  equalled  the 
respective  amounts  of  expenses  submitted  and 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

He  shall  receive  and  settle  all  outstanding 
bills  against  the  Association  subject  always  to 
the  counter  signature  of  the  proper  manager. 

He  'shall  be  bonded  for  an  amount  not  less 
than  $500,  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the 
bonding  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Association. 

He  shall  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Executive  Committee  make 
an  itemized  report  of  subscriptions,  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

He  shall  have  as  assistant  treasurers,  the 
managers  of  the  football,  baseball  and  track 
departments. 

All  contracts,  agreements,  etc.,  after  having 
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received  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  signature  of  the  president,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  treasurer. 

Section  8.  All  matters  of  importance  which 
pertain  to  the  athletic  welfare  of  the  Univer- 
sity, such  as  business  of  conventions,  schedules 
of  games,  contracts,  trainers,  etc.,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  they 
shall  have  the  power  of  veto. 

Section  9.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  demand  the  resignation  of 
any  officer  of  the  Association,  if  satisfactory 
evidence  is  produced  to  show  said  officer  is  guilty 
of  maladministration,  or  be  incompetent. 

Section  10.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  prevent  the  playing  of 
any  player  on  any  of  the  University  teams,  pro- 
vided satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  to  show 
that  said  playing  is  contrary  to  the  true  spirit 
of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  harmful  to  the 
athletic  welfare  of  the  University. 

Section  11.  It  shall  be  necessary  in  the  case 
of  deposition  mentioned  in  either  of  the  two 
foregoing  sections,  that  the  accused  be  given 
notice  in  writing  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  that  he  is  allowed  to  appear  personally 
before  the  Executive  Committee  to  render  his 
defense. 

Section  12.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  proper  inquiry  into  the  charges  made,  the 
Executive  Committee  can  require  the  presence 
of  any  member  of  the  Association  to  give  evi- 
dence. 

Section  13.  There  shall  be  three  regular 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  at 
the  University  each  year,  as  follows  : One  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  October,  one  on  the  first 
Saturday  of  February  and  one  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  June. 

Section  14.  The  seven  members  of  the  Ex- 
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ecutive  Committee  from  the  Association  shall 
consist  of  the  president  of  the  Association  ex- 
officio,  the  managers  of  the  baseball,  football 
and  track  departments,  and  three  others  to  be 
elected  from  the  Association  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  June. 

Section  15.  Twelve  members  shall  consti- 
tute a quorum  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
transact  any  business. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
provided  the  amendment  shall  have  first  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  FORDHAM  UNIVER- 
SITY ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICEES. 

Section  1.  The  president,  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  shall  be  selected  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members  at  the  regular 
meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June. 

Section  2.  The  president  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  Junior  class  to  act  in  his  Senior  year; 
the  vice-president  from  the  Sophomore  class 
to  act  in  his  Junior  year;  the  secretary  from  the 
Freshman  class  to  act  in  his  Sophomore  year. 

Section  3.  The  treasurer  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  the  treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Ath- 
letic Committee. 

Section  4.  The  manager  and  assistant 
manager  of  baseball  and  track  athletics,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  elected  by  a majority  vote 
of  those  present  at  the  regular  meeting  in 
June. 

Section  5.  The  manager  and  assistant  man- 
ager of  football  shall  be  elected  by  a majority 
vote  of  those  present  at  the  regular  meeting  in 


December.  Their  term  of  office  shall  begin 
forthwith. 

Section  6.  The  manager  of  baseball  and 
track  athletics,  respectively,  shall  be  selected 
from  the  Junior  class  to  act  in  their  Senior 
year.  The  assistant  managers  shall  be  selected 
from  the  Sophomore  class  to  act  in  their  Junior 
year. 

Section  7.  The  manager  of  football  shall  he 
selected  from  the  Sophomore  class.  The  assis- 
tant manager  shall  he  selected  from  the  Fresh- 
man class. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  understood  that  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  imposed  for  elections,  the 
assistant  managers  shall  be  selected  to  succeed 
to  the  managership. 

ARTICLE  II. 
duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  he  shall 
appoint  all  committees  other  than  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  said 
Committee. 

Section  2.  All  contracts,  agreements,  etc., 
after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  signed  by  the  president. 
The  president  shall  perform  all  other  duties 
pertaining  to  his  office. 

Section  3.  The  vice-president  shall  per- 
form all  duties  of  the  president  in  the  presi- 
dent’s absence. 

Section  4.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the 
minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Association  in 
a book  of  minutes  provided  for  that  purpose. 
He  shall  give  notice  of  all  nominations  for 
office  four  (4)  days  prior  to  elections.  He 
shall  perform  all  other  duties  pertaining  to  his 
office. 

Section  5.  The  manager  of  each  branch 
shall  arrange  his  schedule  and  budget  for  the 
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season,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  ratification. 

Section  G.  No  manager  shall  pay  any  bills 
except  guarantees  to  visiting  teams,  and  ex- 
penses on  trips.  All  other  bills  shall  be  audited 
by  him,  and  handed  to  the  treasurer  for  pay- 
ment. 

Section  7.  All  letters,  books  and  other 
documents  pertaining  to  his  department  shall 
be  turned  over  by  the  manager  to  his  successor 
after  his  election  has  been  ratified  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Section  8.  Each  manager  shall  forthwith 
after  the  close  of  the  season,  file  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Executive  Committee  the  list  of  men 
recommended  for  the  award  of  the  Varsity  “F,” 
or  the  F.  A.  A. 

Section  9.  The  assistant  managers  carry  on 
all  correspondence,  and  shall  keep  one  copy  of 
all  letters  written  for  the  Association,  and  shall 
also  keep  on  file  all  letters  received.  Their 
other  duties  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  managers. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ELECTION  and  duties  of  captains. 

Section  1.  The  captain  of  the  baseball  and 
football  teams,  respectively,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  teams  not  later  than  three  (3)  days  after 
the  close  of  each  season,  said  election  to  be  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. The  term  of  office  of  a captain  shall  begin 
as  soon  as  he  is  confirmed. 

Section  2.  The  captain  of  the  track  team 
shall  be  elected  by  the  team  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October. 

Section  3.  Those  entitled  to  vote  for  the 
captain  of  the  baseball  and  football  teams,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  the  members  of  the  respec- 
tive team,  and  such  substitutes  as  have  been 


engaged  in  not  less  than  three  (3)  scheduled 
games. 

Section  4.  Those  entitled  to  vote  for  the 
captain  of  the  track  team  shall  be  those  mem- 
bers of  the  team  who  have  represented  Ford- 
ham  at  an  open  meet,  and  the  members  of  the 
Varsity  relay  team. 

Section  5.  In  case  a captain  resigns  or  does 
not  return  to  the  University,  the  vacancy  thus 
occurring  shall  be  filled  by  observing  the  con- 
ditions for  a regular  election,  at  a meeting 
called  by  the  manager  five  (5)  days  after  such 
vacancy  exists. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  cap- 
tain to  secure  men  for  his  team  and  for  prac- 
tice, to  conduct,  together  with  the  coach  or 
trainer,  their  training  and  practice,  and  to 
choose,  subject  to  the  coach  or  trainer,  the  men 
and  substitutes  of  his  team. 

Section  7.  The  captain  and  coach,  or 
trainer,  shall  have  absolute  power  in  manage- 
ment of  the  team  on  the  field. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  cap- 
tain to  keep  an  account  of  athletic  property 
given  to  his  men,  and  at  the  close  of  his  season 
to  place  such  property  under  the  custody  of  the 
assistant  manager  of  his  branch. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES. 

Section  1.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to 
compete  on  any  Fordham  varsity  team  who  has 
competed  for  four  (4)  years  on  any  other 
varsity  team. 

Section  2.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
compete  on  any  team  of  the  University  who  is 
not  an  amateur  athlete  and  a bona  fide  student 
of  the  University.  By  the  latter  term  is  meant 
one  pursuing  the  regular  course  leading  to  a 
degree.  . _ 
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Section  3.  A student  forfeits  his  right  to 
compete  on  any  Fordham  varsity  team,  by : 

(a)  Having  competed  at  any  time  in  any 
athletic  contest  for  money; 

(5)  Having  competed  at  any  time  in  any 
athletic  contest  under  a false  name; 

(c)  Having  taught  or  pursued  as  a means  of 
livelihood  any  branch  of  athletics; 

(cl)  Having  directly,  or  indirectly,  solicited 
or  accepted  money  for  engaging  in  any  athletic 
contest. 

ARTICLE  V. 

THE  VARSITY  “F.” 

Section  1.  Members  of  the  football  and 
baseball  teams  shall  be  awarded  the  varsity 
“F,”  on  the  recommendation  of  the  respective 
captains  and  coaches,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  2.  Members  of  the  track  team  will 
be  awarded  the  varsity  “F”  for  five  (5)  points 
won  in  open  meets,  and  the  insignia  F.  A.  A. 
will  be  awarded  for  scoring  one  (1)  point  at  any 
such  meet,  and  also  at  the  special  recommenda- 
tion of  the  captain  and  coach  of  his  department. 

Section  3.  The  varsity  “F”  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  managers  of  the  respective 
varsity  teams,  and  shall  be  worn  on  the  hat. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

AWARDING  OF  THE  VARSITY  “F.” 

Section  1.  The  award  of  the  varsity  letter 
«F*  in  football,  shall  take  place  at  the  meeting 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December.  The 
“F”  for  football  shall  be  white  in  color,  of 
that  style  known  as  the  “Straight  F”,  seven  (7) 
inches  high,  five  (5)  inches  wide  at  the  top 
and  three  (3)  inches  wide  at  the  center. 

Section  2.  The  awarding  of  the  varsity  let- 
ter “F”  in  baseball  and  track  athletics,  shall 
take  place  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June.  The  “F”  for  baseball  shall 


be  white  in  color,  of  that  style  known  as  the 
“Block  F,”  seven  (7)  inches  high,  five  (5) 
inches  wide  at  the  top  and  three  (3)  inches 
wide  at  the  center.  The  “F”  for  track  athletics 
shall  be  white  in  color,  of  that  style  known  as 
the  “Block  F,”  five  inches  high,  three  (3) 
inches  wide  at  the  top  and  two  and  one-fourth 
(21/4)  inches  wide  at  the  center. 

Section  3.  The  awarding  of  the  F.  A.  A.  in 
track  athletics  shall  take  place  at  the  meeting 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June.  The  “F'J 
shall  be  of  the  same  style  and  size  as  the  varsity 
“F”  for  track  athletics  with  a two-inch  “A” 
above  and  one  below  the  center  piece  of  the 
“F.” 

ARTICLE  VII. 

the  award  of  class  numerals. 

Section  1.  No  undergraduate  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  wear  class  numerals,  unless  he  is  a 
member  of  the  class  football,  baseball  or  track 
team. 

Section  2.  Class  numerals  in  football  and 
baseball  shall  be  awarded  for  playing  on  class 
terms  in  the  inter-class  series. 

Section  3.  Class  numerals  in  track  athle- 
tics shall  be  awarded  for  the  winning  of  a point 
in  the  inter-class  track  games,  or  as  a repre- 
sentative on  a class  relay  team. 

Section  4.  Class  numerals  referred  to  in 
Section  2 shall  be  awarded  by  the  respective 
captains  of  the  class  teams,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  body  composed  of  the  president 
of  the  Athletic  Association  and  the  managers 
of  the  varsity  teams. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
provided  the  amendment  shall  have  first  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  O'NEILL. 
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Hetter  of  iHr.  Jfrancig  €>’J!eill, 

President  of  Fordham  University  Alumni  Association. 


The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Francis  O’Neill, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
New  Athletic  Constitution  just  published,  in- 
asmuch as  it  defines  the  position  of  the  Alumni, 
whether  in  the  Advisory  Committee  or  out  of 
it: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly, 

Bear  Sir:  I have  had  reason  to  believe  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  that  the  position  of 
the  Alumni  Association  regarding  the  proposed 
Fordham  University  Athletic  Association,  has 
been  misunderstood  by  many  of  the  under- 
graduates and  Alumni  alike,  and  I desire 
through  your  kindness,  and  by  using  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper,  to  state  the  facts  as  they 
are. 

It  has  long  been  the  wish  of  many  of  the 
athletically  inclined  amongst  the  Alumni,  that 
they  would  be  recognized  and  given  power  to 
act  in  helping  to  regulate  the  finances  and 
schedules  of  all  athletic  affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

This  year  a committee  of  the  student  body, 
and  a representative  of  the  Faculty  invited  the 
Alumni  to  help  form  the  new  association, 
which  would  take  charge  or  all  athletics  at  the 
College.  This  association  was  to  be  governed 
by  an  executive  or  advisory  committee,  made 
up  of  seven  members  of  the  Alumni,  seven 
members  of  the  undergraduates,  and  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty. 


After  some  little  work  a constitution  and 
by-laws  was  drawn  up  and  approved,  and  will 
doubtless  be  published  in  good  time.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  have  everything  ready  to  start 
the  association,  but  it  seems  evident  that  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  duties  of 
the  members  of  the  association  and  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  is  necessary. 

I will  simply  state  the  Alumni  side  of  the 
matter  and  feel  confident  that  when  their  posi- 
tion is  made  clear  the  undergraduates  and  other 
members  of  the  association  will  speedily  bring 
things  to  a head. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  no  wish  nor 
does  it  intend  to  interfere  or  usurp  in  any  way 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  undergradu- 
ates in  settling  their  athletic  questions. 

The  Alumni  Association  or  its  committee  on 
athletics,  will  not  dictate,  and  has  no  wish  to 
advise,  on  any  athletic  questions  at  the  Uni- 
versity, unless  invited  to  do  so. 

The  Alumni  Association  or  rather  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  on  the  committee,  do 
not  wish  to  handle  finances. 

The  Alumni  Association  as  a body,  will  not 
be  responsible  for  the  action  of  its  members 
in  this  association. 

But  the  Alumni  Association  recognizing  the 
great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  athletics  by 
the  formation  of  such  an  association,  will  dele- 
gate its  members  to  serve  on  such  executive 
committees  as  are  proposed,  and  to  assist  the 
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other  members  of  this  committee  by  their 
advice. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  advise  all  its 
members  to  join  the  new  association,  and  as 
individuals,  work  for  the  benefit  of  athletics  in 
general,  and  help  support  same  by  subscribing 
for  their  season  tickets. 

In  other  words  the  Alirmni  desire  only  to  be 
represented  that  they  may  give  their  advice  on 
important  questions,  and  feel  that  attention 
will  be  paid  to  their  admonitions. 

Athletics  is  always  a question  of  great  inter- 
est to  all  Fordham  men,  and  clean  athletics, 


devoid  of  the  jealousy  and  unmanliness  so  often 
too  prevalent  in  many  colleges,  is  always 
synonymous  with  Fordham. 

As  in  the  past  the  Alumni  feel  sure  that  the 
good  reputation  of  Fordham  is  safe  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  guard  it,  and  they  offer 
their  services  to  help  their  younger  brothers, 
in  any  way  compatible  with  the  conditions 
now  existing. 

Dictated  by  F.  O’N. 

Very  truly, 

Francis  O'Neill, 


T.  JOSEPH  DUNN,  M.  D.,  ’84. 

Senior  Visiting  Physician  of  Fordham  University. 


Jfacultp— tom 

REV.  JOHN  J.  COEEINS,  S.J.,  President. 

JAMES  N.  BUTEER,  M.D.,  EE.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

T.  D.  MERRIGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  FRANKEIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

D.  K.  BEANKEEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

REV.  J.  A.  FREEMAN,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
MR.  HERMAN  I.  STORCK,  S.J.,  Assistant. 

COLD  AIR  FOR  PNEUMONIA. 

It  is  reported  that  a new  mode  of  treating 
pneumonia  has  been  tried  during  the  last  two 
months  at  the  Fordham  Hospital.  The  vital 
feature  of  the  system  seems  to  be  one  which 
has  yielded  happy  results  'in  fighting  another 
disease  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  tubercu- 
losis. The  patients  are  placed  out  of  doors, 
in  tents,  even  in  winter,  where  they  will  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  Dr.  Thomas  Joseph  Dunn, 
who  has  been  permitted  to  make  the  experi- 
ment at  Fordham,  says  that  thirty  sufferers 
from  the  malady  have  been  so  treated  since  No- 
vember 1,  and  only  one  has  died. 

The  importance  of  a discovery  which  will 
reduce  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  cannot 


well  be  overestimated.  At  the  present  time  that 
disease  causes  more  deaths  than  does  pulmon- 
ary consumption  in  New  York  State,  if  not  in 
the  country  as  a whole.  Official  statistics  es- 
tablish the  fact.  There  has  been  a slow  diminu- 
tion in  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  “great  white 
plague,”  and  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
loss  of  life  from  the  more  acute  disorder  of 
the  same  organs.  While  the  grip,  which  is  a 
comparatively  modern  disease,  and  which  is 
frequently  followed  by  pneumonia,  is  in  a meas- 
ure responsible,  the  prevalence  of  the  latter 
has  caused  profound  perplexity  and  anxiety 
among  medical  men.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Dar- 
lington felt  it  his  duty  a year  or  more  ago  to 
appoint  a commission  to  make  a special  study 
of  the  disease,  its  cause  and  the  influences 
which  tended  to  its  spread  in  the  metropolis, 
and,  if  we  remember  correctly,  the  experts  who 
were  asked  to  undertake  the  task  were  unable 
to  reach  conclusions  entirely  satisfactory  to 
themselves.  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  the 
most  skilful  practitioners  consider  it  useless  to 
attempt  a direct  attack  on  the  microbe  or 
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toxin  to  which  pneumonia  is  believed  to  be  due, 
and  deal  only  with  needs  which  are  revealed 
by  particular  symptoms.  They  seek  to  relieve 
pain,  insomnia,  delirium  or  high  temperature 
and  guard  against  collapse.  The  utmost  they 
can  do  is  to  help  nature  to  assert  itself,  main- 
taining such  a vigilant  watch  of  a case  that 
no  chance  of  giving  such  assistance  may  be 
lost. 

The  story  which  Dr.  Dunn  tells  is  not  in 
itself  incredible.  It  is  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  he  has  hit  upon  an  expedient 
which  is  really  helpful.  His  statements  cer- 
tainly deserve  careful  attention.  Nevertheless, 
his  plan  needs  a much  more  extensive  trial 
than  it  has  yet  received  before  much  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  it.  It  may  be  found  that 
somethina:  besides  fresh  air  has  been  at  work 
in  behalf  of  Dr.  Dunn’s  patients. — N.  Y.  Trib- 
une. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Interesting  results  have  attended  a new 
treatment  of  pneumonia  at  Fordham  Hospital, 
this  winter,  where  Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84, 
Professor  in  Fordham  Medical  School,  tried 
the  outdoor  methods,  which  have  been  used 
so  successfully  in  tuberculosis  cases. 

Standing  in  the  hospital  grounds  was  an  old 
tent  which  had  been  used  for  typhoid  patients 
when  that  disease  was  epidemic  in  the  upper 
section  of  the  city  a year  ago.  It  had  been 
decided  to  remove  the  tent  when  Dr.  Dunn 
asked  for  it,  with  a view  to  trying  the  open-air 
treatment  for  pneumonia.  The  first  patients 


were  admitted  in  November.  During  that 
month  ten  in  all  were  treated  in  the  tent,  with 
results  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  decided  to 
continue  the  experiment. 

Dr.  Dunn  holds  to  the  theory  that  a patient 
with  pneumonia  needs  all  the  fresh  air  he  can 
get  and  the  tent  was  arranged  with  that  end 
in  view.  The  lower  part  of  the  structure, 
called  by  the  physicians  a “tent,”  is  of  wood 
to  the  height  of  four  feet.  Then  comes  a row 
of  windows  three  feet  high  extending  entirely 
around  the  tent,  Avith  sashes  opening  upward. 

Above  the  windows  the  tent  is  of  canvas, 
only  the  framework  of  the  roof  being  of  wood. 
When  the  windows  are  open  there  is  a free 
filtration  of  air  throughout  the  tent,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  being  greater  than  could  be  obtained 
in  a hospital  ward.  A large  coal  stove  keeps 
the  place  at  a comfortable  temperature. 

Inside  there  are  eleven  cots  arranged  in 
two  rows  along  the  walls  with  the  heads  under 
the  windows,  but  so  low  as  to  avoid  a direct  cur- 
rent of  air. 

Dr.  Dunn,  to  whom  the  most  credit  is  due 
for  undertaking  the  risks  of  the  new  treat- 
ment, has  made  a specialty  of  pneumonia  ever 
since  attaining  his  medical  degree.  For  sev- 
eral years  in  cases  where  his  patients  were 
Avilling  to  undertake  these  risks  Dr.  Dunn  has 
treated  them  by  the  out-door  method,  and  he 
said  last  night  that  he  has  not  lost  one  case 
of  pneumonia,  without  complications,  thus 
treated.  He  has  lost  cases  where  the  patients 
refused  to  have  the  windows  opened  in  their 
sick  rooms. 


LAW  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

Well,  gentle  readers,  we  are  on  the  move. 
Another  issue  of  the  Monthly,  and  we  will  be 
prepared  to  welcome  you  to  our  new  home,  at 
number  Forty-two  Broadway.  Signs  of  the 
times  are  everywhere  about  us.  That  library 
which  once  was  haunted  by  Fordham’s  future 
Webster®,  Choates  and  O’Connors  is  now  as 
lonesome  a place,  almost,  as  the  desert  of 
Sahara.  The  books  that  knew  our  student 
touch  are  packed  in  their  cases  awaiting  ship- 
ment. Why,  even  the  bust  of  Demosthenes 
that  frowned  so  harshly  on  us  seems  to  have 
changed  his  demeanor,  and  substituted  an 
expression  of  benediction  for  the  frown  he 
always  wore.  And  old  Cicero,  whose  face  looked 
down  upon  us  from  his  throne  above  the  text 
books  seems  to  be  struggling  to  open  those 
cold  white  lips  and  speak  his  word  of  blessing 
ere  we  part.  But  they  say,  “The  best  of  friends 
must  part,'’  so  we’ll  just  drop  into  the  old 
library  before  we  go;  take  a look  around  the 
place,  bid  farewell  to  the  great  philosophers. 


orators  and  poets  whose  effigies  grace  the  walls 
and  be  off. 

It  is  for  us,  the  students  in  the  Law  School, 
to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  receive 
a university  degree  from  Alma  Mater.  We  are 
very  proud  of  our  distinction  and  are  working 
zealously  and  ambitiously  to  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  it. 

This  is  not  mere  idle  chatter,  nor  is  it  over- 
flow of  one  whose  loyalty  to  his  class  is  greater 
than  his  reason,  but  a.  statement  of  facts  that 
can  be  proved  by  indisputable  evidence. 

Layman ! Did  you  ever  realize,  when  you  sat 
in  a lawyer’s  office  and  listened  to  the  advice  of 
the  calm,  grave  gentleman  who  asked  so  many 
seeming  unimportant  questions  and  told  you 
how  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  bargain  or  may- 
hap, set  warring  factions  to  rest,  that  buried 
deep  behind  those  sympathetic  eyes  rested 
utterances  that  were  known  only  to  God,  his 
client  and  himself?  What  a calling  is  that  of 
the  lawyer,  faithful  to  his  oath!  The  engine 
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of  every  truly  great  reform  in  the  State,  the 
worker-out  of  Justice,  the  servant  of  morality 
and  maintainer  of  Peace. 

In  a few  days  we  will  have  finished  “Con- 
tracts” and  started  on  “Agency.”  So  that  any 
gentleman  who  is  in  difficulty  because  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  one  of  these  obliging  agree- 
ments may  lay  his  case  before  our  body  and  we 
will  guarantee  to  settle  the  entire  question  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
or  Massachusetts. 

We  will  not  charge  the  person  who  gives  us 
this  opportunity  to  display  our  skill  and  learn- 
ing, but  will  give  the  benefit  of  our  labors 
gratuitously.  Not  that  our  efforts  are  not 
worthy  of  compensation — far  from  it — but 
because  we  are  willing  to  dispense  with  so 


trifling  a tiling  as  remuneration  in  order  to 
exercise  our  knowledge  upon  living  and  breath- 
ing instances,  and  thereby  acquire  reputation 
in  the  present,  which,  in  the  future,  will  be 
a source  of  unlimited  profit  to  us. 

Two  holidays  this  month  to  make  us  grate- 
ful. Two  days  upon  which  we  will  not  have  to 
display  our  lack  of  knowledge  before  a Profes- 
sor. We  are  glad  that  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln lived,  glad  that  they  did  their  work  so 
well.  And  we’re  delighted  that  the  nation  has 
so  honored  them  as  to  make  their  natal  days, 
national  holidays.  And  for  the  sake  of  our 
chosen  profession  we  are  glad  that  Lincoln  was 
a lawyer  of  prominence  before  he  became  head 
of  the  nation,  and  that  Washington  so  displayed 
his  respect  for  lawyers  as  to  surround  himself 
with  them.  John  Joseph  Lilly,  L,  ’08. 


jforbbamensia. 


The  “exams,”  more  generally  known  as  execu- 
tions, are  over  and  all  the  “I  plugged  till  3 a. 
m.”  countenances  which  were  so  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  have  disappeared.  No 
longer  is  our  sleep  disturbed  by  the  subtleties 
of  Philosophy  and  by  the  Greek  battle-crvs  of 
the  weary  under-classmen  as  they  roam  through 
the  corridors  in  their  sleep.  All  is  changed. 
The  expressions  on  the  faces  of  overyone  now 
seems  to  indicate  that  life,  after  all,  is  worth 
living.  Cheer  up,  fellows,  and  on  to  the  finals. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  fellows  in 
general  do  not  take  the  proper  interest  in  the 
success  of  these  notes.  Only  a few  seem  in- 
clined to  do  anything  worthy  of  mention  and 
some  of  thesei  seem  to  desist  in  their  efforts  as 
soon  as  their  name  is  once  entered  in  the  notes. 
For  instance,  since  “Joe”  and  “Gene”  had  the 
honor  of  having  their  names  mentioned,  they 
have  refused  to  act  funny.  Now,  this  is  not  the 
proper  spirit  and  we  hope  that  next  month  a 


goodly  number  will  try  for  the  squad.  Don’t 
allow  a few  to  have  a Monopoly  on  this  column. 

By  the  way,  “Guin”  has  come  to  the  front 
again  with  a novel  invention.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a cooling  Summer  beverage.  His  direc- 
tions for  concocting  it  are  as  follows : Put  the 
reds  of  two  eggs  in  a glass  of  ice-water  and  beat 
it  (23).  Sounds  delightful  does  it  not?  If 
you  can’t  beat  it,  get  a hook. 

A young  lady  of  Hoboken  had  her  curiosity 
greatly  agitated  recently  by  the  receipt  of  a 
souvenir  post-card,  on  which  was  inscribed  a 
sentence  with  a decidedly  ambiguous  meaning. 
The  young  lady  in  question  is  the  possessor  of 
a cute  little  dog,  which  she  has  chosen  to  call 
“Lovey.”  She  also  has  a large  number  of 
admirers  but  what  she  has  chosen  to  call  them 
we  will  not  mention  here.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, has  attempted  to  win  her  favor  in  a 
rather  novel  manner.  On  the  post-card  he 
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sent  was  the  picture  of  a little  dog  and  beneath 
this  were  the  words,  “I  don't  think  that  this 
is  as  nice  as  your  dog  ‘Lovey.’  ” Signed,  L.  M. 
A.  B.  junior. 

John  Tewey  and  Urban  Gillespie  have  re- 
signed their  positions  as  officers  of  the  Beading 
and  Pool  Booms,  respectively,  to  accept  more 
lucrative  positions  on  the  stage.  John  has 
made  a decided  “hit”  with  his  new  song  en- 
titled, “When  Urban  fell  asleep  in  Christian 
Doctrine,  what  did  I do?”  He  expects  to  sing 
in  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Irvington,  February 
22d. 

“Tommy”  Conlon  is  the  author  of  a new 
short  story  entitled,  “Around  the  Bronx  in  an 
Air-ship.”  The  work  is  replete  with  short,  yet 
striking  descriptions  of  objects  which  he  saw 
in  his  airy  flight.  There  is  one  in  particular 
on  which  he  must  have  expended  a large 
amount  of  mental  energy.  In  describing  the 
“Pride  of  the  Bronx,”  the  large  chimney  con- 
nected with  the  New  Fordham  Hospital,  he 
says  that,  as  he  glided  over  its  top,  it  looked 
like  a cent  with  a large  hole  in  it.  Very  pic- 
turesque, is  it  not?  On  the  whole,  the  story 
is  both  humorous  and  interesting. 

“Joe”  has  just  returned  from  Windsor 
Locks  where  he  attended  a convention  held  by 
his  townsmen  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  question  of  “The  Belgian  Misrule  in  the 
Congo  Free  State.”  All  the  neighboring  towns 
sent  delegations  and  the  crowd  was  estimated 
at  200.  They  finally  resolved  to  send  a com- 
mittee to  the  President  to  find  out  what  sort 
of  a wedding-present  would  be  acceptable  to 
Alice. 

The  Mason  and  Dixon  line  has  recently  been 
moved  above  89th  Street.  “Dick”  says  that  he 


lives  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  key  to 
this  puzzle  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Mr.  McGee. 

Why  cannot  ladies  show  their  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  gallant  young 
men?  The  setbacks  they  sometimes  give  a 
young  man  are  really  cruel.  While  returning 
from  a matinee  recently  “Hinch,”  “Ferdie” 
and  company  chanced  (?)  to  be  walking  be- 
hind two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  dropped  a 
program.  “Hinch”  immediately  picked  up  the 
fallen  program  and  running  up  to  the  lady, 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  lady,  but  you  dropped  your  pro- 
gram.” “Oh,  thank  you,”  replied  the  lady, 
“hut  I threw  it  away.”  Why  did  “Ferdie”  and 
company  laugh?  Stung. 

In  the  collection  for  the  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul's  Society  which  will  be  taken  up  next 
week,  “Constancy”  intends  to  try  a new  system 
and  hopes  it  will  be  more  successful  than  the 
one  in  vogue  previously.  He  offers  to  return 
the  amount  of  the  highest  contribution  to  the 
one  who  contributes  it.  All  contributions  must 
be  in  by  Friday  night  at  12  o’clock.  Keep 
back  the  crowd. 

Speaking  of  a crowd  puts  us  in  mind  of  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  in  New  Bochelle, 
now  generally  known  as  “45  Minutes  From 
Broadway.”  Well,  Kearns  and  the  above- 
mentioned  company  went  there  to  call  on  a 
young  lady  with  whom  only  one  of  them  was 
acquainted.  It  was  a trifle  later  than  the  ap- 
pointed hour  when  they  arrived  at  New 
Bochelle  and  the  young  lady  was  already  in 
waiting.  Can  you  imagine  her  amazement 
when  she  saw  them  coming  down  the  street. 
Well,  to  be  brief,  she  quickly  and  wisely  locked 
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the  door  and  when  they  arrived  no  one  was 
home.  After  ringing  the  bell  repeatedly  the 
crowd  concluded  that  she  was  not  at  home, 
and  resolved  to  hesitate  outside  in  the  hope 
that  she  might  return.  Did  you  ever  sit  on  the 
side  of  a street  and  shoot  pebbles  at  the  curb- 
stone? They  played  this  game  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  and,  then  proceeded  homeward, 
one  after  another,  two  by  two,  according  to 
“Hinch.” 

“Eed”  has  just  returned  from  Springfield 
with  a “dear”  little  pair  of  sideboards  and 
a brown  vest.  He  says  the  climate  up  there 
demands  such  articles.  What  a climate  that 
must  be. 

The  male  choruses  which  are  to  take  part  in 
tire  College  Play  on  March  17th,  are  practic- 
ing secretly.  Manager  McNally  is  afraid  that 
Manager  Shubert  may  see  some  of  his  beauties 
and  offer  them;  $50  a week  to  appear  in 
“Mexicana.”  T.  J.  M.,  ’06. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 

Eemember  that  of  the  players  of  last  year’s 
Prep,  and  actives,  but  five  are  eligible,  and 
there  will  be,  at  least,  thirteen  vacancies  to  fill. 
So  get  busy. 

Manager  Shankey  is  arranging  a very  am- 
bitious schedule.  At  the  present  writing  he 
reports  dates  at  Fordham,  with  Morris  High, 
Yonkers  High,  White  Plains  High,  Hacken- 
sack High,  Xavier  High,  Cutler  School,  St. 
Anne’s  Academy,  and  St.  Peter’s  Prep,  of  Jer- 
sey City.  The  nine  will  also  play  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  with  Betts'  Academy;  at  Norwalk,  Conn., 
with  the  Overlook  Military  Academy,  and  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  with  the  local  High  School. 

Charles  C.  Legniti  has  been  elected  manager 
of  the  active  baseball  team. 


The  following  lines  are  the  labored  effort  of 
one  of  our  youthful  members.  He  says  they 
are  an  imitation  of  all  the  mistakes  made  by 
English  poets  since  the  days  of  Chaucer.  The 
metre  he  avers  is  his  own,  and  up  to  date  no 
rival  claimant  has  appeared.  It  bears  the  title, 
“My  Turn  Next  Week.” 

Why  is  his  face  so  wan  and  thin, 

That  erstwhile  was  so  fat? 

Why  are  his  cheeks  so  sunken  in? 
Where’s  his  embonpoint  at? 

Is’t  a bet  he’ll  fast  a year? 

Has  young  Dan  Cupid  made  him  queer? 

Does  he  initiation  fear, 

In  some  grim  college  frat? 

0,  no.  I’ll  let  the  secret  out. 

Why  he’s  grown  slim  that  once  was  stout; 

He’s  simply^  met  the  turn  about 
That  the  diner’s  heart  doth  rend, 

He  fain  a good  square  meal  would  greet; 
Alas!  this  w-eek  they  send 

The  food  he  so  much  yearns  to  eat 
From  the  table’s  other  end. 

John  Y.  Gurry, 
Charles  C.  Legniti. 

BASEBALL  SCHEDULE. 

Mr.  T.  Mansfield,  ’06,  has  secured  this  splen- 
did list: 

April  4,  St.  Francis  of  Brooklyn  at  Ford- 
ham;  7th,  Princeton  at  Princeton;  19th,  Syra- 
cuse at  Fordham;  21st,  Georgetown  at  Wash- 
ington; 25th,  Yale  at  New  Haven;  26th,  Niag- 
ara at  Fordham ; 28th,  Ursinus  at  Fordham; 
May  2,  Trinity  at  Fordham;  5th,  Villa  Nova 
at  Fordham;  10th,  Georgetown  at  Fordham; 
12th,  West  Point  at  West  Point;  16th,  Holy- 
Cross  at  Worcester;  18th,  Penn  State  at  Ford- 
ham; 23d,  Lafayette  at  Fordham;  24th,  Dart- 
mouth at  Fordham;  25th,  Cornell  at  Fordham; 
30th,  Georgetown  at  Fordham ; June  2,  Colum- 
bia at  Fordham ; 6th,  Lafayette  at  Easton ; 9th, 
Holy  Cross  at  Fordham. 
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The  editorial  department  of  the  Villa  Shield 
is  certainly  forcibly  handled.  The  “Race 
Question”  in  the  January  number  distinctly 
shows  the  two  extremes  towards  either  of  which, 
the  writer  would  claim  that  the  present  day 
civilization  in  this  country  is  driving  the  dark 
man.  The  young  lady  points  out  a golden 
mean  and  invites  suggestions  on  the  point.  It 
occasions  us  much  sorrow  that  we  cannot  im- 
prove upon  her  own  ideas.  We  bow  to  “The 
True  Lady.”  We  would  enjoy  a trip  through 
West  Virginia  with  so  interesting  a guide  as 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  the  mountains  of 
that  state. 

Evidently  the  editors  of  the  College  Student 
are  fond  of  Tennyson.  In  this,  we  must  give 
them  the  greatest  credit  for  their  taste.  Those 
extracts  from  “In  Memoriam,”  were  elegantly 
selected.  “Ben  Hing,”  opened  our  eyes  in 
many  respects,  for  we  had  heard  little  or  noth- 
ing of  this  western  poet,  whose  genius  is  cer- 
tainly displayed  in  the  extracts  in  the  article 
before  us.  Again,  let  us  take  your  hand  for 
holding  the  same  views  as  ours,  in  regard  to 
“The  Advantages  to  a Poet  in  the  Choice  of 
Rustic  and  Common  Life.”  The  editorials  are 
brief  and  to  the  point. 

Niagara  Rainbow  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete and  interesting  exchange  that  has  visited 
Fordham  this  month.  Poems,  essays,  stories, 
and  news  items  are  profusely  scattered  through- 
out the  journal  in  such  a way  that  the  beauty 


of  make-up  and  matter  presents  as  pleasing  a 
picture  as  the  physical  phenomenon  after  which 
the  paper  is  named.  To  try  to  select  the  best 
article  and  give  each  of  the  rest  its  own  rank, 
would  be  far  beyond  our  power.  May  the 
Rainbow  never  lose  its  brilliancy. 

We  really  are  at  a loss  as  to  the  way  in  which 
we  should  criticise  the  'William  and  Mary  Liter- 
ary Magazine.  There  are  several  excellent 
essays  in  it,  but  there  are  some  other  articles — 
well,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  ever  got  into 
print.  The  two  stories  in  the  January  issue 
are  decidedly  the  worst  we  have  ever  had  oc- 
casion to  read.  The  utter  platitude  contained 
in  them  was  the  only  stimulant  that  kept  us 
awake  long  enough  to  reach  their  conclusion. 
We  hoped  we  might  find  something  in  them 
worthy  of  our  labor.  This  may  seem  strange, 
but  such  is  the  fact.  In  the  first  one,  the  only 
piece  of  conversation  was  the  following:  “A 
hurricane,  it  must  be.”  Can  you  image  a 
robust,  illiterate,  entirely  unpoetical  sea  cap- 
tain making  such  a remark,  while  struggling 
to  keep  his  feet  in  the  midst  of  an  Eastern 
typhoon.  What  he  would  say  would  set  fire 
to  a whole  printing  establishment  if  one  en- 
deavored to  put  it  into  print.  The  other  story 
was  worse  than  this. 

Three  interesting  bits  of  prose  appear  in  the 
S.  V.  C.  Index.  The  first,  which  treats  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  recommended  itself 
especially  to  us  in  view  of  the  very  intesting 
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time  we  spent  with  the  great  lecturer  a short 
while  ago.  The  essay  is  literary  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  construction  of  paragraphs  and  develop- 
ment of  ideas.  “Commerce”  was  not  as  care- 
fully written  as  the  first  essay,  but  still  it 
possesses  many  fine  features.  “Thomas  Huck- 
ett,  M.  D.,”  is  a short  story,  in  fact  very  short, 
but  still  it  is  very  catchy  and  leaves  a better 
impression  than  some  longer  stories.  The 
poetry  is  simple  and  ornate.  Not  so,  the  cover. 

The  Exponent , always  prompt,  was  the  first 
February  exchange  to  reach  us.  The  paper  is 
certainly  becoming  a credit  to  St.  Mary’s. 
“Concerning  Disarmament,”  is  a topical  essay, 
well  worded.  The  fiction  in  the  Exponent  is  of 
that  bright  and  catchy  style.  “A  Dose  of  Laud- 
anum” and  “The  Drummer  Boy”  deserve  a 
grand  meed  of  praise.  “A  Snowstorm”  and 
“Kind  Words,”  are  poems  quite  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  some  of  our  older  visitors. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  have  been  compared 
too  often.  Why  not  give  more  space  to  your 
exchange  column  ? 

While  glancing  over  the  wanderings  of  the 
Ex-man  of  the  Schoolman , we  were  surprised, 
and  even  somewhat  disappointed  in  his  not  in- 
vading our  own  peaceful  purlieus.  A most 
cordial  welcome  would  have  awaited  him,  de- 
spite his  lack  of  courteousness  in  dealing  with 
the  Alpha  Pi  Mu.  Now,  we  think  the  Alpha 
Pi  Mu  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  guests  we 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  entertain.  It 
has  something  attractive  in  its  very  appearance, 
and  as  far  as  literary  effort  is  concerned,  it  is 
a match  even  for  the  Schoolman.  Moreover, 
the  publication  from  Longwood  has  but  recent- 


ly entered  the  lists,  and  such  being  the  case, 
treatment  of  the  kind  the  ladies  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Schoolman , is  not  likely  to  benefit 
them,  nor  brighten  their  hopes.  Censure  is 
entirely  different  from  criticism. 

The  Echo , from  the  Normal  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  proved  most  interesting 
reading  from  cover  to  cover.  In  the  first  place, 
its  cover  is  a very  artistic  conception.  Though 
every  piece  is  brief,  it  fulfills  its  mission.  “A 
Christmas  Night  from  a Home,”  replete  with 
vivid  description,  is  truly  a short  story.  “The 
Spring,”  is  a veritable  well  of  choice  expres- 
sions. “Nuremburg”  showed  a full  acquaint- 
ance with  the  scenes  depicted.  “History  Ee- 
peats  Itself  ” contains  a trite  thought,  beauti- 
fully developed.  “Lady  Memory  ” held  our  at- 
tention. “Gloria  ” possesses  a graceful  swing. 
We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  January  and 
February  number  of  The  Echo. 

The  only  fault  we  can  find  with  the  Manhat- 
tan Quarterly,  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  it  more  often.  It  is  replete  with 
real  literature.  “A  Christmas  Legend  ” was 
certainly  good.  “Irish  Saints  in  Irish  Schools  ” 
could  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone.  “One 
O’clock  A.  M.,  January  1,”  breathes  the  right 
spirit  for  a New  Year.  “Days  of  Yore  ” has 
a pleasing  refrain.  “An  Ancestral  Clock  ” is 
in  elegant  style.  “A  Forgotten  Poet  ” aims  to 
re-awaken  the  interest  in  Father  Faber’s  poems. 
Too  many  continued  articles  appear  in  our  green- 
garbed  friend,  especially  since  it  is  published 
but  four  times  a year.  The  interval  between 
its  appearances  destroys  the  interest  in  the  com- 
positions. 

L.  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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news  of  tbe  month. 


News  has  reached  us  of 
“Bob”  Maloney,  the  birth  of  a daughter  to 
’02.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maloney,  of 

Pittsburg.  The  Fordham 
Monthly  heartily  congratulates  the  young 
couple. 

With  very  great  pleasure 
Chas.  Tracey,  ’09.  we  hear  of  the  rapid  recov- 
ery of  Chas.  Tracey  from 
a severe  attack  of  appendicitis. 

Mr.  Meise  has  been  en- 
Aug.  Meise,  ’04.  rolled  in  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

Mr.  Oldshue  has  several 
Yal.  Oldshue,  ’02.  times  in  the  past  sent  us 
matter  for  publication, 
generally  accompanied  by  a letter  to  the  editor. 
But  he  seems  to  have  a happy  faculty  of  for- 
getting to  enclose  his  address,  a fact  which  has 
hitherto  deprived  him  of  a personal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  receipt  of  his  letters  and  thanks 
for  his  trouble. 

We  take  the  liberty  of 

John  J.  Toohey,  printing  an  extract  from  a 
’00.  clipping  which  appeared 

a Schuylerville  paper: 

“The  reign  of  prosperity  which  has  appeared 
to  Schuylerville  boys  during  the  past  year  still 
continues,  and  Schuylerville  is  once  more  placed 
in  the  foreground  by  the  appointment  of  John 
J.  Toohey,  to  the  county  solicitorship  of 

Lackawanna  County,  Pa.  Although  Mr. 


Toohey  has  been  a resident  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
but  a few  years,  his  progress  has  been  most 
rapid.  The  following  clipping  from  a Scranton 
paper,  will  be  a source  of  much  pleasure  to  his 
many  friends  in  this  vicinity : 

“ 'The  county  commissioners  have  announced 
the  reappointment  of  all  the  assistants  and 
clerks  who  have  rendered  such  excellent  service 
to  the  county  during  the  past  three  years.  A 
change  has  been  made  in  the  office  of  county 
solicitor.  C.  C.  Donovan  retires  after  three 
years  of  duty  well  performed  and  John  J. 
Toohey  takes  his  place.  No  more  popular  ap- 
pointment could  be  made.  Mr.  Toohey  is  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  county  committee  and 
he  was  most  industrious  and  active  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Durkin  and  Burchell.  His  quali- 
fications for  the  office  ar'e  also  generally  con- 
ceded, for  he  is  recognized  among  his  brethren 
as  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising 
members  of  the  bar.’  ” 

“Mr.  Toohey  graduated  from  Fordham  Uni- 
versity in  1900,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Schuylerville  and  for  a short  time  studied  law 
with  Ostrander  & Salisbury.  In  1901  he  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  Patterson  & Wilcox  at 
Scranton  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  March 
17,  1902.  After  that  he  'launched  out’  for 
himself,  and  has  rapidly  forged  ahead  until  to- 
day he  is  considered  one  of  the  most  capable 
lawyers  in  the  city  of  Scranton ; the  Democratic 
leader  of  Lackawanna  County  and  the  County’s 
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Attorney.  'Mr.  Toohey  is  a member  of  the 
Scranton  Lodge  of  Elks,  Scranton  Council 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  of  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association.” 

The  Monthly  tenders  it  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Toohey  and  wishes  him  every 
success. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

St.  Vincent  de  Conference  of  Fordham 
Paul  Conference.  University  takes  great  pride 
in  publishing  for  the  first 
time  a report  of  their  work.  One  of  our  objects 
in  so  doing  is  in  order  that  our  fellow  students 
who  have  so  often  and  so  generously  come  to 
our  assistance  by  their  hearty  donations  of 
money,  clothes,  magazines,  etc.,  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  for  themselves  that  the 
Conference  is  no  mere  nominal  society,  but  a 
practical  one.  We  exhort  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  blessed  poor  whose  lives  we  are  trying  to 
brighten,  to  continue  in  their  Christian-like 
generosity  and  to  assist  us  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power  in  the  noble  work. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  report  of 
the  Fordham  University  Conference  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society  for  the  school  term  ending 


February  1,  1906 : 

Members  on  Poll  at  last  Report 11 

Resigned  or  dropped  from  Roll 1 

Number  now  on  Roll 11 

Average  attendance  at  Meetings 8 

Honorary  Members 1 

WORK  OF  CONFERENCE. 

Families  relieved  at  date  of  last  report. ...  4 

Added  to  Relief  Roll  during  the  term ....  6 
Number  of  Families  relieved  during  the 

term 10 

Number  of  persons  in  Families  visited. ...  33 

Number  of  visits  made 30 


Number  of  Families  now  on  Relief  Roll. . 3 


RECEIPTS. 

Collections  at  Meetings $5.21 

Collected  from  students 23.87 

Donations,  also  many  articles  of 
clothing  7.00 

Total  $36.08 

EXPENDITURES. 

Groceries  and  fuel $11.38 

Rent  2.00 

Donations  to  various  Charities 10.00 

Total  : $23.38 

Balance  on  Hand $12.70 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Suits  9 

Pieces  of  clothing 30 

Pairs  of  shoes 10 

Magazines  25 


J.  RHODES  O 'REIFY, 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Achilles- Rose,  adjunct- 
Gkeek  for  Scien-  professor  of  medicine  at 
tific  Purposes,  the  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  February  number  of  the  Post- 
Graduate,  on  “Medical  Language,”  in  which  he 
argues  for  a reform  of  medical  nomenclature. 
Dr.  Rose,  who  has  been  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion for  a number  of  years,  advocating  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reform  of  the  medical  nomenclature 
proper  the  adoption  of  modern  Greek  as  a uni- 
versal scientific  language,  has  written  a num- 
ber of  articles  on  the  subject  for  the  German 
papers.  Under  the  present  conditions,  many 
physicians  believe  medical  congresses,  such  as 
the  recent  one  at  Berlin,  are  something  of  a 
farce,  comparatively  few  of  the  delegates  being 
able  to  understand  any  language  but  their  own, 
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and  consequently  paying  no  attention  to  many 
papers.  Dr.  Rose  believes  that  the  use  of  mod- 
ern Greek,  which  can  be  learned  as  readily  as 
French  or  German,  and  is  close  enough  to  the 
classic  language  to  make  it  available  for  scienti- 
fic purposes,  would  do  much  to  solve  this  diffi- 
culty. 

A baby  girl  has  come  to 
John  J.  Donohue,  brighten  the  home  of 
’01.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Donohue.  Congratulations. 

Fordham  has  many  able 
Bronx  Med.  representatives  of  the 

Association.  medical  profession  in  the 

Bronx.  Recently  the  fol- 


lowing gentlemen  were  elected  by  the  “Bronx 
Medical  Association”  to  the  following  im- 
portant offices:  Dr.  William  O’Byrne,  ’66,  First 
Vice-President;  Dr.  Joseph  I.  Smith,  ’86,  Cor- 
responding Secretary;  Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon,  ’88, 
Recording  Secretary. 

The  College  has  secured  a 
Fordham  Post  collection  of  very  artis- 
Cards.  tically  executed  photo- 
cards of  the  most  attrac- 
tive views  of  the  College  grounds  and  buildings. 
Sets  may  be  had  from  Mr.  George  M.  Hayes, 
’OG;  John  Barry,  ’07;  Charles  Ligniti,  John 
Curley  of  the  College. 


ANNUAL  FORDHAM  MEET 
SATURDAY  EVENING.  MARCH  3.  1906 

Twenty  ^second  Regiment  Armory 

68th  STREET  and  BROADWAY 

600  Yards  Run,  A.  A.  U.  CHAMPIONSHIP  Relav  Races-YALE  vs.  princeton 

, „ „ COLUMBIA  vs.  PENNSYLVANIA 

70  Yards  Run,  SCRATCH  INVITATION  Fourteen  other  Events 

Phinotas  Chemical  Co. 
Disinfectants  and 

Disinfecting  Appliances 

238  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  used  by 

57  Fountain  Street,  Providence  -»  FORDHAM 
237  Front  Street,  New  YorK  UNIVERSITY 


Phinotas  Chemical  Co.  Main  Office,  237  Front  St.,  New  YorK 


VERY  REV.  JOHN  J.  COLLINS,  S.  J. 
Vicar  Administrator  of  Jamaica,  W.  I. 


Vol.  XXIV. 


Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


No.  6 


TO  THE 

ifobetenii  SoJjn  5-  Collins,  H>.  3- 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  3rd,  1906 

JfaretoelL 

i 

<fo  tbe  isle  of  fain  Jamaica  by  tbe  Caribbean  sea, 

By  tbe  Queen  of  tbe  0ntilles  and  by  Hayti,  sisters  three, 

tlpe  woody-proved  Blue  fountains,  you  are  tending  as  of  yore, 
0nd  old  Pordbam  would  0olumbus  ne  er  bad  spied  ^Jagos  sbore. 


II 

(?b  oupb  to-day  our  balls  are  mellow  witb  tbe  meiody  of  sonp, 

0nd  our  smiles  bespeal^  tbe  harmony  tbat  follows  it  along, 
inhere  s a sometbinp  in  tbe  echo  tbat  was  felt  not  in  tbe  trill, 

0nd  our  smiles,  tbey  have  tbeir  shadows,  for  we  ve  hearts  within  us  still. 


ITI 

We  have  l^nown  that  whole-souled  l^ndness,  larpe  and  full  as  harvest  moon, 
We  have  come  within  its  radiance,  lil^e  to  warmth  of  b'pbest  noon, 

We  have  seen  its  sister  Patience “ all  the  passion  of  preat  men  — 

0t  wbat  time  the  tempest  smote  \)er,  wear  her  charm  serenest  then. 
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IV 

0n  \\)&  isle  of  fair  Jamaica  by  t(?e  Baribbean  sea, 

By  tbe  Queen  of  tbe  0ntilles,  and  by  Hayti,  sisters  tbree, 

<?b  ere  are  beasts  tbat  leap  witb  pladness  at  tbe  news  tbat  bas  pone  fortb, 
0nd  tbe  re  beasts  tbat  beat  to  sadness  mid  your  brothers  in  tbe  Rortb. 


V 


Vet  your  name  will  live  amonp  us,  and  your  memory  well  l^eep 
Gfreener  tban  Jamaica  s palm  leaf,  deeper  tban  tbe  0tlantic  deep; 

0nd  tbe  Grulf-stream  ne  er  sball  carry  to  our  climes  sucb  warmtb  as  we 
^ball  forever  bear  you,  Ratber,  in  Jamaica  by  tbe  sea. 


B.  S.  C. 


REV.  DANIEL  J.  QUINN,  S.  J. 
President  of  Fordliam  University. 


FA  THER  COLLINS  HONORED. 
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father  Collins  Honored. 


The  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  X.,  recognizing 
the  sterling  abilities  of  Father  Collins,  through 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  has  appointed  our  esteemed  Rector, 
Administrator  Apostolic  of  the  vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  Jamaica,  West  Indies.  Father  Collins 
takes  the  place  of  Bishop  Gordon,  who  is  in- 
capacitated by  age  and  illness  to  fulfill  the 
arduous  duties  of  this  position.  Jamaica,  a^ 
well  as  its  people,  is  well  known  to  the  new 
Vicar.  The  period  of  nine  years  spent  in  mis- 
sionary work  on  that  island  suffices  to  show  us 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  position 
in  the  hearts  of  its  people.  Furthermore,  since 
Father  Collins  was  a member  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  British  Government  to 
examine  the  material  conditions  of  this  posses- 
sion, and  later  was  a member  of  another  com- 
mission which  studied  and  reported  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  island,  he  is  more  fully 
cognizant  of  the  needs  of  Jamaica  than  any 
other  man  could  well  be. 

The  change  was  more  than  regretted  by  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Fordham,  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  scenes  attending  his  departure. 
An  academy  was  arranged  in  his  honor,  whose 
programme  manifests  clearly  the  great  regard 
we  all  had  for  Father  Collins.  Music  and 
speeches  were  the  main  feature  of  the  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Richard  Baker,  ’06,  the  first  speaker, 
delivered  a very  impressing  address.  He  spoke 
on  the  love  of  Fordham  for  their  Rector,  and 


all  his  remarks  certainly  showed  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  student  body  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
William  Fallon,  ’06,  rendered  a touching  bal- 
lad, whose  note  will  ever  dwell  in  the  hearts 
of  all  those  present.  Mr.  Loring  M.  Black,  ’07, 
mentioned  the  principal  achievements  of  the 
last  administration.  The  University  and  the 
increase  in  students  were  his  principal  topics. 
Mr.  Stanley  Quinn,  '08,  had  the  hardest  task 
to  perform,  and  that  was  to  bid  farewell.  His 
speech  was  graceful  and  replete  with  feeling. 
Father  Collins  then  ascended  the  platform 
while  the  hall  rang  out  with  deafening  ap- 
plause, and  told  us  how  he  loved  Fordham  and 
how  he  disliked  leaving  it.  He  said  Fordham 
would  always  be  his  home  when  he  returned 
to  the  States,  so  great  was  the  affection  he  felt 
for  the  old  scenes  and  customs.  His  talk  tuned 
with  that  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  which  the  relig- 
ious of  his  order  are  noted.  Father  Quinn,  the 
new  President,  was  the  last  speaker,  and  his 
speech  on  that  memorable  occasion  is  not  one 
that  will  soon  be  eradicated  from  the  minds 
of  his  audience.  Father  Collins  sailed  on  Sun- 
day, March  4. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  was  born  in 
this  city.  May  12,  1864,  and  after  his  prepara- 
tory course  which  he  made  under  the  Christian 
Brothers,  he  entered  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Col- 
lege in  1884.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
Cardinal  McCloskey  sent  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  took  up  his  ecclesiastical  studies  at  the 
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American  College.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1888,  and  after  finishing  the  prescribed 
philosophical  and  theological  studies,  taught 
the  classics  at  Boston  College  for  four  years, 
and  was  Prefect  of  Discipline  at  Holy  Cross 
College  for  three  years.  When  Father  Quinn 


was  appointed  to  the  Rectorship  of  Fordham, 
he  was  teaching  higher  mathematics  at  Bos- 
ton College,  and  was  Moderator  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Catholic  Association. 

L.  M.  B.,  Jr.,  ’07. 


ST.  JOSEPH. 
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$t.  Joseph. 


There  are  some  saints  who  may  be  called 
singular,  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  excep- 
tional call  they  received  from  God,  or  other 
special  circumstances  in  their  lives  or  the  devel- 
opment of  their  character.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  was  one  of  these.  But  perhaps  St. 
Joseph,  above  all  the  servants  of  God,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  singular  in  the  office  he  was 
appointed  to  fill,  and,  consequently,  in  the  gifts 
and  qualifications  by  which  he  was  made  fit 
to  fill  it  worthily.  St.  John,  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  was  singular  in  his  office  of  precursor 
of  the  Messias.  But  St.  Joseph,  the  last  of  the 
patriarchs,  was  created  for  an  office  still  more 
peculiar  and  more  eminent.  He  was  created  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Holy  Family.  There  was 
only  one  holy  family.  There  was  nothing  like 
it  before,  and  nothing  can  resemble  it  since, 
except  at  a distance  so  great  as  almost 
to  exclude  comparison.  But,  why  should  there 
be  a holy  family  ? Were  not  the  Mother  and  the 
Child  enough?  This  third  personage  was  a 
pure  man.  Here  is  where  Father  Suarez’s  say- 
ing comes  in  with  great  weight.  St.  Joseph 
belonged  to  the  hypostatic  order;  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  lifted  from  the  line  of  ordinary 
saints  and  placed  on  the  same  plane  with  our 
divine  Lord  and  his  Immaculate  Mother. 
There  were  many  good  reasons  why  there 
should  be  a holy  family.  Our  Lady  needed  a 
protector  for  her  safety  and  her  honor,  and  her 
Child’s,  too.  The  Holy  Family  was  intended  to 
be  the  model  of  all  Christian  families.  Most 
Christians  have  to  serve  God  in  the  world,  and 
their  lives  are  not  extraordinary  ones.  Even 


religious  communities,  composed  of  persons  liv- 
ing together  in  the  service  of  God,  resemble  a 
family,  and  have  to  render  Him  that  service  by 
the  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues.  Therefore, 
St.  Joseph  is  introduced,  a pure  man,  into  the 
society  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  to  complete  this 
model  of  the  Christian  family  and  home.  But 
what  is  the  place  he  occupies  ? Assuredly  of 
these  three  he  is  the  least  in  grace.  But  he  is 
the  highest  in  dignity.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
household.  To  him  Mary  and  Jesus  look  up. 
Did  any  man  ever  occupy  such  a position  ? God, 
the  second  person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and 
his  very  Mother  are  subjected  to  him;  and  if 
by  an  absurd  supposition,  he  had  committed 
something  less  discreet  than  what  approved  it- 
self to  their  minds,  they  would  have  done  that 
which  he  proposed  to  do.  I do  not  speak  of  sin, 
because  there  can  be  no  question  of  sin  when  we 
speak  of  the  Holy  Family. 

Here  we  begin  to  see  by  what  principle  we 
should  be  guided  in  speaking  of  this  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Divine 
Child.  In  reasoning  about  our  Blessed  Lady 
we  start  by  saying  that  all  which  can  be  attri- 
buted to  her,  outside  of  the  divinity,  we  should 
suppose  her  to  possess.  Therefore,  the  Church 
has  always  declared  there  could  be  no  mention 
of  sin  where  it  was  question  of  the  Blessed 
Mary.  Therefore,  it  defined  by  the  mouth  of 
its  infallible  head  the  great  privilege  of  her 
Immaculate  Conception.  But,  Marv  alone  was 
conceived  without  sin.  That  privilege  was  due 
to  her  divine  maternity.  It  was  not  tolerable 
that  the  Mother  of  God  should  have  been  for 
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one  instant  under  the  yoke  of  the  enemy  of 
God.  Therefore,  we  believe,  that  our  Lord  died 
for  her  more  than  for  all  others,  for  us  that  our 
sins  might  be  forgiven,  for  her  that  she  might 
be  immaculate  from  the  beginning  and  for- 
ever. Therefore,  even  St.  Joseph  was  con- 
ceived in  sin.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  be- 
lieve more  than  that.  As  we  reasoned  with  re- 
gard to  Mary  we  can  reason  with  regard  to 
J oseph.  He  who  was  created  to  be  tbe  husband 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  legal  father  of  the  Son, 
their  companion  and  protector,  guide  and  pro- 
vider, for  the  long  space  of  thirty  years,  must 
have  been  made  in  every  possible  way  fit  for  and 
worthy  of  so  exalted  an  elevation.  We  may 
suppose  every  grace  and  every  favor  to,  have 
been  granted  to  him  which  we  are  not  forbidden 
to  believe  by  revelation.  If,  then,  St.  John  the 
Baptist  was  sanctified  in  his  mother’s 

womb,  why  not  St.  Joseph?  John,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  • was  made  con- 
scious and  filled  with  grace  at  the  sound 
of  the  voice  of  Mary  and  the  presence 
of  her  unborn  child.  Why  should  not  St. 
Joseph  have  received  even  a greater  favor,  who 
was  to  be  not  only  the  equal  but  the  superior 
during  life  of  that  mother  and  that  child? 
Why  should  he  not  have  been  sanctified  the  very 
moment  after  his  conception?  And,  if  sancti- 
fied, as  holy  writers  believe  of  the  Baptist,  why 
should  he  not  have  had  the  use  of  reason  ? If 
this  were  so,  great  then  must  have  been  that 
grace.  Great  is  the  grace  infused  into  the  soul 
of  an  infant  who  receives  the  saving  waters  of 
baptism.  But  the  grace  of  St.  Joseph ! And 
this  grace  we  must  suppose  to  have  grown  in 
him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
No  one  can  believe  that  St.  Joseph  ever  relaxed 
in  his  fervor,  that  he  did  not  always  increase  in 
the  habit  of  prayer,  of  union  with  God,  in 


divine  love.  Who  can  suppose  that,  after  this 
first  sanctification,  he  ever  committed  any  of- 
fence against  God,  however  slight,  who  was  to 
be  God's  friend  and  instructor  through  life? 
All  spiritual  writers  have  looked  upon  St. 
Joseph  as  the  model  of  the  interior  life.  This 
presumes  him  to  have  been  in  constant  com- 
munion with  the  Most  High.  Such  must  have 
been  the  case  with  him  who  was  to  be  the  spouse 
of  Mary  and  the  father  of  Jesus. 

This  outsider  then,  as  it  were,  this  man  apart, 
was  admitted  into  the  company  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  to  complete  the  model  family,  what  pious 
writers  have  dared  to  call  the  Trinity  on  earth. 
In  fact  our  Lord  was  God  the  Son  himself  in 
person,  our  Lady  was  indeed  the  sanctuary  and 
the  radiance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  St. 
Joseph  may  well  be  likened  to  a shadow  of  the 
Eternal  Father  in  Heaven. 

That  family  would  not  have  been  perfect 
without  St.  Joseph.  In  the  providence  of  God 
then  he  becomes  for  all  men  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  what  a Christian  ought  to  be.  He  and 
our  Lady  were  the  two  first  Christians.  But 
what  is  a Christian  ? in  the  idea  of  the 
Catholic  church  ? A follower  and  imitator 
of  Jesus — and  Mary.  Who  now  was  the  first 
and  closest  student,  servant  and  copiest 
of  Jesus  and  Mary?  It  was  that  man 
who,  living  with  them  all  his  life,  watched 
them  both  vigilantly,  thought  of  them  and 
them  only  all  the  long  day  and  dreamed  of 
them  all  night,  and  became,  by  their  constant 
companionship,  the  perfect  representation  of 
all  they  were  by  nature  and  by  grace.  Not  that 
he  was  a man  without  a distinctive  character  of 
his  own.  We  read  comparatively  a good  deal 
of  what  he  thought  and  what  he  did,  of  what 
he  said  nothing.  He  was  a man  of  action,  not 
of  words.  Indeed  prudence  may  have  been  his 
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most  characteristic  virtue.  But  then  he  posses- 
sed them  all.  Some  may  think  that  he  had  no 
need  to  worry  or  care;  God  would  see  that  no 
harm  could  happen  to  his  sacred  charge.  St. 
Joseph  did  not  worry,  but  he  did  care.  We  see 
this  in  his  conduct  towards  our  Lady,  at  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  flight  to  Egypt,  and  in  his  choice 
of  Nazareth  as  an  abode.  To  take  only  this  last 
instance,  he  knew  how  many  curious  questions 
would  be  put  to  him  on  his  return  thither,  and 
he  must  keep  God’s  secret  of  which  he  was  the 
confidant.  Altogether  it  seems  evident  that  if 
we  wish  to  know  wherein  consists  wise  devotion 
to  Jesus  and  Mary,  we  must  turn  to  this  silent, 
prudent,  thoughtful  man.  Prayer,  we  are  told 
is  the  road  to  sanctity.  Contemplation,  it  is 
said,  is  the  highest  form  of  prayer.  And,  it  is 
added,  the  one  occupation  of  the  aspirant  to 
perfection  in  this  life  must  be  Jesus  and  Mary, 
the  objective,  imitative  study  of  Jesus  and 
Mary.  In  that  case,  then  “go  to  Joseph,”  you 
must  if  you  would  learn  all  these  things.  J esus 
and  Mary  lived  for  our  instruction;  St.  Joseph 
taught  us  how  to  profit  by  their  lessons.  No 
wonder  that  pious  souls  have  found  the  juxta- 
position of  those  words  in  Scripture  something 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  divine  spirit, 
Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph.  Cum  desponsata 
esset  mater  Jem,  Maria,  Joseph,  as  though  it 
were  an  intimation  to  our  intelligence  to  under- 
stand what  was  the  order  of  merit  which  is  the 
rule  of  glory  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  is  the  devotion  of 
modern  times.  To  bring  into  greater  relief  the 
virginity  of  the  divine  Mother,  we  do  not  read 
that  Joseph  was  present  when  the  royal  pil- 
grims of  the  East  offered  gifts  to  her  new-born 
child.  So  during  the  early  ages  the  converted 
barbarians  honored  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
copied  his  austere  life.  To-day  we  are  less  gen- 


erous, but  with  our  general  education,  perhaps 
our  attention  is  more  easily  drawn  to  those  hid- 
den virtues  of  which  St.  Joseph  is  the  great 
model.  Some  modern  saints  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  devotion  to  him.  Within 
the  past  half  century  he  has  been  declared  pro- 
tector of  the  universal  Catholic  Church,  and  his 
name  has  been  introduced  more  frequently  into 
her  liturgy.  Finally  an  excellent  way  to  con- 
sider devotion  to  this  great  saint,  perhaps,  is 
to  ask  what  does  our  Lady  in  Heaven  think  and 
wish.  It  is  through  her  that  Joseph  is  united 
to  Jesus.  She  is  between  them,  just  as  she 
is  between  Jesus  and  all  mankind.  She  is  the 
second  Eve,  the  Mother  of  Grace.  And  of  all 
her  children  by  grace  the  dearest  is  St.  Joseph. 
On  earth  he  was  to  her  a husband,  a brother,  a 
friend,  a father,  a providence.  When  St.  Ann 
probably  made  known  to  him  the  vow  of  the 
daughter  of  her  old  age,  he  promised  to  respect 
it.  Then  for  thirty  years  she  learned  to  know 
him  as  she  knew  her  own  child.  Then  came 
separation,  his  death  in  the  arms  of  Jesus  and 
Mary.  And  then  followed  a period  in  the  life 
of  our  Blessed  Lady,  which  is  little  thought  of. 
Joseph  is  gone,  and  Jesus  is  going.  Oh,  if  we 
could  penetrate  into  the  sweet  heart  of  the 
woman  of  women!  After  God,  after  her  own 
son,  our  Saviour,  how  can  we  doubt  that  she 
wishes  to  see  honored  him  to  whom  on  earth 
she  was  attached  by  a union  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  angels?  Many  persons  in  Nazareth 
lived  in  more  or  less  familiar  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  profited  little  by 
it.  We  shall  be  very  foolish  if  we  do  not  make 
use  of  the  powerful  intercession  of  this  great 
patriarch  in  Heaven  to  learn  how  to  imitate  him 
in  his  devotion  to  the  divine  Messiah  and  his 
immaculate  Mother:  Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph. 

D.  A.  Merrick,  S.  J. 
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3fe  tfjcre  for  Dolp  Jfattf)  or  Cfiurcfj  ? 

(imitation  of  burns). 

Is  there  for  .poly  Pai+1?  or  £l?urch 
C$ho  han^s  l7is  head  and  a’  tl?at? 

T l?e  tl?ou|l?tless  one  deserves  tl?e  bird? 

T©  blusl?  for  sucl?  as  a’  tl?at  ; 

P©r  a’  that,  and  a’  tl?at, 

©ur  beauteous  paitl?,  ar^d  a’  tl?at ; 

pe’s  r\ot  a man,  nor  (^ristian  l?alf 
^P©  be  ashamed  of  a’  that* 

That  Paifl?  ar\d  (J)?urch  both  are  our  boast— 

©ur  perita|e  and  a’  tl?at; 

P©r  tl?em  l?ade  bled  a goodly  l?ost, 

^ea,  millions  died  for  a’  tl?at! 

P©r  a’  that,  and  a'  tl?at, 

©ur  bi<gl?t,  an'  Quide,  and  a’  tl?at  ; 

The  CoWard  slade  Who  slinks  aWay 
UnWortl?y  is  of  a’  that* 

^nd  Wl?o  are  tl?ey  Wl?ose  froWn  you  fear 
Because  of  paitl?  and  a’  tl?at  ? 

Prom  Wl?osc  dark  looks  and  freezing  sneer 
^ou  shrir\k  aWay  and  a’  tl?atf 
09hy  a*  that,  Why  a'  that? 

Be  brader  men  in  a’  that'. 

Pear  not  the  godless,  truth-bereft, 

Thf  pardenus  ar\d  a’  that! 

^ou  hade  tl?e  gold  ; tl?e  tir\sel,  they, 

The  counterfeit  ar\d  a’  tl?at  ; 

^our  pai+h,  fire-tried  saW  Peter’s  day, 

Th6^  car\not  boast  of  a’  that. 

©f  a’  that,  of  a’  tl?at, 

They’re  dery  bold  for  a’  that  ; 

©1?,  let  them  laugh  and  let  tl?em  sneer ! 

^our  paith’s  the  Pai+h  for  a’  tl?at‘ 
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§ay,  Would  you  blusl,  for  liberty 
eAnd  men  Wpo  fougpt  for  a’  tpat  ? 

(^ould  you  stand  by  and  calmly  see 
Discredit  cast  or\  a’  tt^at  ? 

©r\  a'  tt?at,  on  a’  tpat, 

©Id  (Blory  dear  and  a’  tpat? 

Degenerate  sons  of  patriots  true, 

(Bo,  pang  your  peads  for  a’  tpat ! 

^>et  Country,  piag,  cannot  compare 
0»9itp  paitp,  and  (^purep,  and  a'  tpat : 

09e  lo\?e  tpem  botp,  for  botp  We  dare 
(p©  bleed,  and  die,  and  a’  tpat  ; 

Por  a’  tpat,  and  a’  tpat* 

Gael?  in  its  place,  and  a’  tl?at  ; 

But  paitl?  doth?  rise  as  pigp  o’er  piag 
sA s pecWer\  o’er  eartl?  for  a’  tl?at. 

<gA  man  Wl?o  in  pis  Paitp  dotp  lag, 

1 cannot  trust  for  a’  tpat ; 

Be  pe  called  on  to  sa\?e  pis  piag, 
ftis  country,  friends,  and  a'  tpat ; 
in  a’  tpat,  and  a’  tpat, 
pte’ll  traitor  be  in  a’  tpat ; 

«iAn  eArnold  from  a ^judas  springs 
<sAs  peat  from  fire,  and  a"  tpat ! 

(ppen  pang  not  doWn  your  peads ! Is  blame 
eAttacped  to  iprutp,  and  a'  tpat? 

^ou  RnoW  your  sires  pa\?e  lov)ed  tpe  same, 
eAnd  bled,  and  died  for  a’  tpat ; 

Por  a’  tpat,  and  a’  tpat— 
tppat  precious  Pearl  and  a’  tpat, — 

Por  it  tpey  freely  ga\?e  tpeir  a’ ; 

§pall  We  tpen  blusp  for  a’  tpat  ? 


Amicu& 
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The  students  and  friends  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity spent  a delightful  evening  on  the  17th 
of  March.  They  sat  in  the  new  Theatre — the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  college  hall  in 
Greater  New  York — and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  performance  of  the  two  act  musical  com- 
edy, “A  College  Complication/’  Laughter 
and  applause  and  encores  are  the  surest  test  of 
the  success  of  any  comedy;  and  “A  College 
Complication”  must  therefore  be  written  down 
as  one  of  the  biggest  “hits”  ever  made  by  the 
boys  of  old  St.  John’s. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  first  musical  comedy  en- 
tirely composed  by  Fordham  students.  The 
writer,  in  making  this  assertion,  does  not  over- 
look the  musical  farce — with  the  scene  laid  in 
Turkey — which  was  presented  in  the  spring  of 
1897;  nor  the  Seniors’  play,  “Ubi  Nexus?” 
that  brought  within  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
some  clever  comedians  in  1899.  But  the  music 
of  the  Turkish  farce  was  composed  by  a pro- 
fessional; while  “Ubi  Nexus?”,  though  it  was 
written  by  students  and  contained  one  or  two 
original  songs,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
musical  comedy.  It  is,  then,  to  Stanley  Quinn, 
’08,  author  of  the  lyrics  and  greater  part  of 
the  book,  and  to  J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06, 
composer  of  the  music  and  joint  author  of  the 
comedy,  that  all  credit  and  honor  are  due  for 
possessing  the  ambition  and  plucky  determin- 
ation which  were  required  in  composing  “A 
College  Complication”  and  thus  accomplish- 
ing something  never  attempted  before.  Old 


timers  could  not  remember  an  original  musi- 
cal comedy  in  the  olden  days,  and  were  in- 
clined to  “pooh-pooh”  the  undertaking.  It 
was  objected  that  scenery  and  curtains  and 
costumes  and  librettos  and  vocal  scores  and  an 
orchestra  were  all  entirely  lacking.  Even  the 
students  were  a little  dubious  at  the  outset.  Yet 
patience  and  perseverance  have  been  known  to 
overcome  mountains;  and  through  the  kindly 
support  of  the  faculty  and  the  persistent  hard 
work  of  the  youthful  composers,  the  musical 
comedy  was  written  and  ready  for  rehearsal 
about  two  months  ago,  when  the  work  of  care- 
ful preparation  was  begun  by  Mr.  Coveney,  S. 
J.  The  college  authorities  secured  some  beauti- 
ful scenery,  copied  from  the  stage  settings  of 
Daly’s  Theatre,  and  two  fine  curtains — the 
usual  outer  one  of  asbestos,  and  another  of 
maroon,  bearing  the  college  shield  and  trimmed 
with  a golden  fringe.  Professor  L.  E.  Dare, 
who  coached  the  famous  Radium  dance  in 
“Piff,  Paff,  Pouff,”  and  who  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  best  dancing  masters  in  the  city, 
was  engaged  to  train  the  chorus  in  various  bal- 
lets. J.  Ignatius  Coveney  coached  the  singing 
of  the  seventeen  songs  and  choruses,  while  Pro- 
fessor William  Edward  Mulligan,  the  distin- 
guished organist,  who  directs  the  department 
of  music  at  the  university,  gave  some  general 
supervision  to  the  music  during  the  final  week 
of  rehearsal. 

With  all  these  gentlemen  to  instruct  them, 
the  boys  were  fired  by  enthusiasm  and  worked 
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with  might  and  main.  Then  it  was  announced 
that  Frederick  Hager’s  orchestra,  which  will  be 
remembered  by  the  audience  of  last  Commence- 
ment day,  would  render  the  accompaniment  to 
the  singing — and  success  seemed  almost  as- 
sured. There  were,  however,  many  persons — 
and  I must  place  myself  in  the  number — who 
were  most  desirous  for  the  success  of  the  com- 
edy, and  who  took  their  seats  on  St.  Patrick’s 
night  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  the  perform- 
ance might  prove  a failure;  lest  all  this  tre- 
mendous amount  of  ambitious  labor  and  care- 
ful preparation  might  go  for  nought.  We  could 
not  forget  that  clever  dramatists  and  profes- 
sional actors  and  actresses  have  produced  plays, 
that  have  never  survived  the  “first  night;”  nor 
were  we  altogether  reassured  until  the  curtain 
rose  on  the  first  act,  disclosing  a big  chorus  of 
boys  of  all  kinds  upon  the  college  campus — stu- 
dious boys,  mischievous  boys  and  noisy  boys, 
who  joined  in  singing  these  rollicking  verses 
while  John  Coveney  wielded  the  baton  vigor- 
ously : 

OPENING  CHORUS. 

Let  our  old  age,  at  nonsense  rage, 

Let  wisdom  censure  folly. 

The  world’s  a stage  and  not  a cage, 

Away  with  melancholy. 

With  merry  hearts  we’ll  play  our  parts, 
No  matter  what  comes  after, 

While  Sorrow’s  darts  and  Fortune’s  smarts, 
We’ll  drown  with  mirth  and  laughter. 

The  plot  of  “A  College  Complication”  is  not 
necessarily  elaborate,  as  the  comedy  might  al- 
most be  named  a musical  extravaganza.  It  is 
as  follows : Phil  Anderson,  a once  lazy  and  now 
studious  youth,  is  thoroughly  disgusted  by  his 
failure  in  the  mid-year  examinations,  and  be- 
comes considerably  alarmed  when  he  receives 


word  that  his  “rural  uncle,”  whose  name  is 
Bill  Hanks,  and  who  hails  from  Weatherbee’s 
Junction,  will  soon  pay  him  a visit  at  Pritchard 
College.  Phil’s  uncle  is  his  guardian,  and 
travels  down  from  the  country  to  find  out  how 
our  hero  is  succeeding  at  college.  George  Bab- 
cock, the  “resourceful  chum,”  now  comes  nobly 
to  the  rescue,  and  engages  to  take  care  of  the 
unwelcome  uncle  and  keep  him  away  from 
the  president,  Mr.  P.  Dantic,  lest  he  might  hear 
from  him  of  Phil’s  failure.  To  do  this,  George 
disguises  himself  as  the  college  president,  and 
learns  a large  number  of  jaw-breaking  words 
in  four,  five  and  six  syllables,  that  would  have 
astonished  the  late  lamented  Noah  Webster 
even  in  his  prime. 

In  the  meantime,  the  audience  is  introduced 
to  two  other  characters,  Mr.  Archibald  Clar- 
ence Cawson,  “the  college  dude,”  and  Harold 
Porrill,  a girlish,  “simple  youth.”  Cawson  im- 
agines that  he  is  a famous  beau  among  the 
ladies,  and  asserts  that  “they  simply  dote  upon 
him.”  George  decides  to  live  up  to  his  repu- 
tation as  “the  cut-up  of  the  place,”  as  he  has 
grown  weary  of  Cawson’s  boasting,  and  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  it,  induces  “simple  Harold” 
to  borrow  the  cook’s  best  clothes  while  she  is 
absent,  impersonate  a maiden  and  make  love 
to  the  susceptible  Cawson.  The  scheme  works 
perfectly,  after  George  has  had  considerable 
trouble  in  teaching  Porrill  how  to  walk  and  act 
as  a girl.  Archibald  Clarence  Cawson  proves 
to  be  a thoroughly  timid,  weak-kneed  beau; 
and  after  a most  ridiculous  scene,  is  terrified 
when  “the  girl”  suddenly  faints  in  his  arms. 
Upon  this,  George  Babcock  and  the  other  boys 
rush  in  and  complete  Archibald’s  confusion 
by  pulling  the  hat  and  wig  off  “simple  Harold’s” 
head.  Now  let  us  return  to  the  uncle. 

Mr.  Bill  Hanks  has  already  met  George  in 
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the  character  of  the  college  president,  and  is 
perfectly  delighted  to  learn  of  his  nephew’s 
“reputation  for  propriety,  sobriety,  and  variety.” 
The  boys  also  meet  Mr.  Hanks.  In  his  opinion 
they  are  more  simple-minded  “jays”  than  those 
who  drift  in  from  the  country,  and  he  thus 
expresses  the  “Reflections  of  a Reuben:” 

Scribblers  write  about  the  country  jay, 

(Cho.) — All  the  while. 

Wits  crack  jokes  about  his  funny  ways, 
(Cho.) — Guileless  style. 

But  real  live  farmers  grow  in  cities,  too, 
(Cho.) — True,  that’s  true. 

Lambs  that  look  for  shearers, 

Game  for  bunco-steerers, 

Green  as  any  grass  that  ever  grew. 

Chorus. 

The  simplest  jay  is  the  farmer  from  Broadway, 
That’s  sad  but  true. 

As  lost  a stray  as  ever  lived  on  hay, 

And  glad  he  grew. 

To  his  dismay,  he’s  buncoed  every  day, 

Too  bad,  poor  stew. 

He  tries  to  be  wise,  he's  a farmer  in  disguise, 
He’s  lucky  to  be  living,  for  there’s  hayseeds  in 
his  eyes. 

In  the  second  act  Mr.  Hanks  sees  the  real 
president,  Mr.  P.  Dantic,  to  the  dismay  of 
Phil  and  George.  George  whispers  to  the 
uncle  that  Mr.  Dantic  is  an  escaped  lunatic 
who  imagines  himself  the  college  president, 
whereupon  Bill  Hanks  addresses  the  presi- 
dent as  “crazy.”  They  nearly  come  to  blows. 
Then  follows  a very  funny  scene.  Mr.  Dantic 
regards  the  uncle  as  an  “upstart,"’  and  George 
as  a miserable  “imposter.”  The  farmer  at  first 
is  sure  that  Dantic  is  a “gol  dumed  fool,”  but 
when  the  latter  displays  an  even  greater 


knowledge  than  George  of  long-legged  words, 
and  George,  in  the  duel  of  language  that  fol- 
lows, is  finally  silenced  (the  real  article 
being  always  better  than  the  sham),  Mr. 
Hanks  is  at  a loss  to  know  who  really  is 
the  president,  and  thinks  it  possible  that 
they  may  have  several  presidents  at 
Pritchard  College.  The  mystery  is  solved  when 
Dannie,  the  negro  porter,  enters  and  brings 
some  papers  to  Mr.  Dantic.  The  porter  recog- 
nizes George  Babcock,  who  is  compelled  to  pull 
off  his  disguise  and  explain  the  reason  of  it 
to  the  president.  It  is  now  discovered  that 
Phil  Anderson  had  in  reality  passed  a very 
good  examination,  his  marks  having  been  con- 
founded with  those  of  another  boy,  and  the 
comedy  ends  happily  with  this  closing  chorus : 

In  days  when  our  lives  are  full  of  frolic.. .Prolic, 
We  think  that  we  are  real  diabolic.  . .Bolic, 
And  yet  I’m  afraid  we’re  but  bucolic . . . Colic, 
Such  are  the  old  college  days. 

A song  for  the  days  when  doubts  are  sleeping . . 
Sleeping, 

When  loyalty  lies  in  Friendship’s  keeping.  . . . 
Keeping, 

A song  for  the  days  when  hearts  are  leaping. . 
Leaping, 

A song  for  the  old  college  days. 

Chorus. 

Springtime  of  life,  when  sweet  laughter  is  rife, 
And  the  joy  of  existence  flows  full  and  strong, 
Faith  cannot  die  and  hope  runs  high. 

When  the  tide  of  fraternity  sweeps  us  along, 
For  life  is  before,  which  is  ours  to  explore. 
Girded  round  with  a mystic  haze, 

Fair  are  the  dear  old  days  of  gladness, 

Fair  are  our  college  days. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  Fordham’s 
reputation  for  fine  dramatic  performances  will 
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not  suffer  in  the  hands  of  those  who  made  “A 
College  Complication”  a success.  The  acting 
of  all  the  principal  characters  was  excellent 
Sheridan  G.  Ogden,  in  the  role  of  Babcock, 
was  perfectly  at  ease  on  the  stage,  and  did 
more  than  anyone,  with  the  exception  of  Fred- 
erick P.  Lee,  as  the  rural  uncle,  to  keep  the 
audience  laughing.  Never  for  a moment  was 
there  room  for  doubt  that  he  might  trip  in  his 
lines  or  his  singing;  and  if  he  did  trip  once 
in  his  dancing,  it  only  raised  a laugh,  which 
may  have  been  what  he  intended.  His  danc- 
ing was  graceful  and  especially  good  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  song  and  chorus,  “The  Truth 
about  the  Indian,”  which  runs  as  follows : 

They’ve  sung  us  songs  of  love  in  the  round 
teepee. 

Where  Chief  Soft-Heart  woes  the  coy  little 
Kankakee, 

He  begs  her  love  and  she  kindly  hears  him 
through, 

Which  is  sweet  but  not  quite  true. 

For  the  noble  red  men  are’nt  well-bred  men, 
Poor  misled  men,  but  not  dead  men. 

They’ve  solved  their  knotty  social  problems 
With  the  big  war-club. 

Now  no  doubt  love  a la  mode  would  lead  to  bliss, 
But  an  Indian  proposes  more  like  this : 

Chorus. 

Come  along  here,  you’re  my  wife  now. 
You’re  to  be  my  slave  for  life  now, 

I paid  your  dad  to  court  you, 

Don’t  expect  me  to  support  you, 

For  six  cows  your  father  struck  me, 

And  I think  the  old  thief  stuck  me; 

The  Indian  bride  is  quite  denied 
The  pale-face  maiden’s  cinch. 

The  dancing  of  the  Indian  chorus  did  great 
credit  to  Professor  Dare. 


In  the  character  part  of  the  sham  college 
president,  Mr.  Ogden  gave  utterance  to  the 
biggest  words  with  the  most  perfect  solemnity. 
His  singing  may  not  have  been  so  good  as  his 
acting,  yet  his  songs,  “Woes  of  the  Pigskin,” 
in  which  the  cripples  of  the  gridiron  acted  as 
a chorus,  and  the  “Cut-Up  of  the  Place’’  were 
encored  several  times. 

WOES  OF  THE  PIGSKIN. 

You  may  talk  of  wars  and  battles. 

And  siiig  songs  of  blood  and  woe, 

You  can  tell  how  Jack  the  Ripper 
Killed  a thousand  men  or  so; 

You  may  speak  of  red-haired  firebugs 
Giving  hundreds  to  the  flame, 

But  for  gentlemanly  slaughter, 

Choose  the  dear  old  football  game. 

Chorus* . 

Don’t  mind  a missing  stomach  or  a sadly  frac- 
tured lid, 

Don't  worry  if  the  skin  comes  off  where  ever 
you  have  slid, 

Don’t  trouble  if  the  people  say,  “He’ll  never 
be  the  same,” 

Though  you  feel  like  zero,  you’re  a hero 
Of  the  great  old  football  game. 

THE  CUT-UP  OF  THE  PLACE. 

That’s  right,  don’t  mind  my  feelings, 

I’m  used  to  this  you  know, 

In  all  my  checkered  dealings, 

I’ve  never  had  a show. 

My  little  jokes  and  pleasant  pokes  are  never 
understood ; 

I wonder  why,  although  I try, 

I never  can  be  good. 

Chorus. 

Oh  I’m  a poor  unfortunate. 

With  Nemesis  importunate. 
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I seem  to  know  where  troubles  grow, 

Fm  always  in  disgrace, 

From  all  I get  the  glassy  eye. 

My  dear  kind  teachers  pass  me  by, 

They  never  try  to  mollify, 

The  cut-up  of  the  place. 

Second  Verse. 

My  teachers  all  berate  me. 

They  say  they’re  all  unstrung, 

They  try  to  elevate  me, 

(They’d  like  to  see  me  hung,) 

If  I cut  class  to  meet  a lass. 

And  take  her  to  a show, 

When  back  I stray,  they  simply  say, 
“Just  pack  your  trunk  and  go.” 

Robert  C.  Moore  had  a difficult  part  to  act 
in  that  of  Phil  Anderson.  To  be  on  the  stage, 
acting,  without  any  lines  to  speak  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do,  yet  Mr.  Moore  did  it  well  several 
times.  He  should,  however,  have  expressed 
more  alarm  when  the  real  president  entered 
his  room.  Probably  the  sweetest  music  in  the 
comedy  was  the  closing  chorus  of  the  first  act, 
repeated  at  the  end  of  the  play,  and  the  open- 
ing song  and  chorus  of  the  second  act.  Mr. 
Moore  sang  this  opening  song,  “Books,”  very 
well  indeed.  His  “Spring  Madness”  also 
pleased  the  audience,  and  “The  Trill  of  the 
Thrush”  was  encored. 

“BOOKS.” 

There  are  men  who  pass  by  books  and  such 
With  high  disdainful  looks, 

But  a man’s  whole  life,  it  seems  to  me, 

Is  all  bound  up  with  books. 

At  his  birth  they  write  the  fact  in  one, 
When  he  dies  they  print  his  age, 

And  the  end  of  his  ambitions. 

Is  to  live  on  hist’ry’s  page. 


Chorus. 

There  are  books  of  all  descriptions. 

And  of  every  shape  and  size, 

From  a slim  vest-pocket  effort. 

To  a life-work  in  disguise. 

There  are  books  that  make  you  happy. 
There  are  books  that  make  you  think; 
There’s  a great  deal  more  to  books,  you  know, 
Than  the  paper  and  the  ink. 

SPRING  MADNESS. 

There’s  a season  when  the  air  seems  to  banish 
every  care. 

And  your  senses  seem  to  throb  with  fuller 
swing. 

When  sweet  longings  in  a flood  seem  to  stir 
your  very  blood. 

In  the  gladness  and  the  madness  of  the  Spring. 

Chorus . 

When  sunshine  gladdens  the  fields, 

And  Earth  its  redolence  yields, 

When  winds  and  murmuring  showers 
Have  waked  the  slumbering  flowers, 

When  birds  are  all  on  the  wing, 

And  brooks  their  lullabys  sing, 

Then  Life’s  a glorious  thing, 

In  gentle  Spring. 

Scented  breezes  softly  blow, 

When  the  ground  is  crisp  below. 

And  the  flowers  their  tinted  petals  outward 
fling, 

And  our  hearts  are  blithe  and  gay. 

When  dull  care  floats  far  away, 

From  the  gladness  and  the  madness  of  the 
Spring. 

THE  TRILL  OF  A THRUSH. 

Bv  the  cool  and  sparkling  river  where  the  wav- 
ing willows  grow, 
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And  the  swaying  boughs  are  mirrored  in  the 
silver  flood  below. 

Perched  a thrush  whose  tuneful  music  seemed 
to  seek  a minor  key. 

And  from  out  his  lonesome  heart  he  poured 
this  plaintive  melody : 

Chorus. 

Love,  love,  fleeting,  retreating  and  vain,  vain, 
vain, 

How  oft  I’ve  chilled  and  been  thrilled  with 
your  sweet,  sweet  pain. 

Could  I recall  your  fond  thrall,  I would  sing 
again, 

Love,  love,  lift  me  above,  to  your  fair  domain. 

John  C.  O’Connor,  as  Henry  Fielding,  Ra 
rough  and  ready  lad,”  was  not  essential  to  the 
plot  of  the  play,  but  he  was  easily  the  best 
singer  in  the  whole  performance.  Mr.  O’Con” 
nor  was  nervous,  which  accounts  for  the  slight 
tremolo  in  his  singing.  His  acting,  while 
fairly  good,  was  overshadowed  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  rich  baritone  voice  in  such  tuneful 
melodies  as  “Friendship,”  the  closing  chorus, 
“A  Picture  on  the  Wall,”  and  “Moonlight 
Reveries.”  Mr.  O’Connor  is  a “find;”  his  sing- 
ing is  a positive  pleasure.  I think  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  is  the  very  best 
singer  Fordham  has  had  since  the  splendid 
bass  voice  of  John  Atkinson,  who  is  now  sing- 
ing in  oratorio,  was  heard  at  the  college  in 
1896. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Fairer  than  flowers  of  Spring, 
Sprinkling  the  dale, 

Stronger  than  Storm  King 
That  scourges  the  vale, 

Lasting  as  crags  that  fling 
Back  the  sun’s  rays, 

With  glowing  heart  I sing 
Sweet  Friendship’s  praise. 


Chorus. 

Deep  in  the  loving  art 
Where  all  attachments  start, 

Fed  by  affection’s  art, 

There  Friendship  swells. 

On  past  Hope’s  golden  gate, 

Where  Fondness  hath  its  state. 

Where  Faith  doth  dominate, 

There  Friendship  dwells. 

A PICTURE  ON  THE  WALL. 

Oh  I’ve  a friend,  a faithful  friend, 

A friends  that  never  flouts  me, 

Whom  all  my  fancies  can’t  offend, 

Because  she  never  doubts  me. 

I’ve  known  her  years  and  years  but  still, 
Her  name  I can’t  recall, 

Because,  you  see,  this  maid  is  just 
A picture  on  the  wall. 

Chorus. 

A picture  on  the  wall 

That  holds  me  quite  in  her  thrall, 

Her  smile’s  as  fair  as  roses  rare. 

But  she’s  only  a picture  on  the  wall. 

Moonlight  Revery. 

Fair  though  the  scene, 
Though  the  night  be  serene, 

Still  it’s  charms  are  in  vain 
If  the  heart  be  sad, 

All  nature’s  art 
Cannot  rouse  the  dull  heart. 

Cannot  gladness  impart, 

Or  happiness  add. 

Frederick  P.  Lee,  in  the  character  part  of 
Bill  Hanks,  the  “rural  uncle,”  was  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  best  comedian  of  the  even- 
ing. In  his  make-up  as  the  farmer,  he  looked 
to  be  about  seven  feet  tall,  and  to  have  a double 
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set  of  joints  in  every  limb.  His  drawl,  his 
laughable  way  of  saying,  “Yes,  my  name  is 
Hanks,  Bill  Hanks/’  his  slouchy  walk,  were  all 
inimitable.  Mr.  Lee  was  not  the  burlesque  of 
a farmer  we  sometimes  see  on  the  stage — he 
was  a real  farmer,  fresh  from  the  hay-fields. 

George  M.  Hayes,  as  Mr.  P.  Dantic,  the 
president  of  Pritchard  College,  was  an  impres- 
sive looking  gentleman.  His  silk  hat  and  side- 
whiskers  and  classical  countenance  made  him 
“look  the  part.”  If  any  criticism  should  be 
brought  against  his  acting,  it  is  that  he  was 
somewhat  undignified  in  his  quarrel  with  Bill 
Hanks.  He  forgot  that  he  was  president,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  man  of  the  street, 
started  “right  in  to  knock  the  Reuben’s  block 
off.”  In  every  other  regard  he  was  excellent. 

Francis  L.  Devine  as  Harold  Porrill,  the 
“simple  youth,”  was  the  principal  actor — or 
should  I say  actress?  in  the  climax  of  the 
evening, — the  discomfiture  of  Archibald  Clar- 
ence Cawson.  Mr.  Devine  made  a very  hand- 
some “young  lady,”  in  the  opinion  of  the  mas- 
culine part  of  the  audience;  and  wore  lovely 
clothes,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ladies.  Though 
a little  sepulchral  when  assuming  a girl’s  voice, 
he  nevertheless  acted  his  part  as  the  maiden 
in  a most  capital  manner,  and  fully  deserved  in 
that  one  scene  the  greatest  applause  and 
laughter  of  the  night.  He  had  only  one  song 
to  sing: 

SIMPLE. 

Because  I have  a guiltless  smile, 

A mild  and  simple  way, 

The  dear  boys  guy  me  all  the  while, 

No  matter  what  I say, 

They  laugh  when  I remark  that  I 
Have  loaned  the  gang  some  money. 

And  when  to  get  it  back  I try, 

They  think  it  very  funny. 


Chorus. 

Simple,  Simple,  that's  what  they  all  call  me ; 
Simple,  Simple,  all  ills  befall  me. 

The  simple  fact  is  simply  this, 

I have  a simple  way. 

But  why  I’m  laughed  at  all  the  time, 

1 simply  cannot  say. 

Harold  A.  Gough,  as  Archibald  Clarence 
Cawson,  was  a typical  dude.  His  embarrass- 
ment while  paying  silly  compliments  to  the 
“young  lady”  was  very  laughable.  His  dress 
was  loud,  and  he  said  “really”  and  talked  with 
a perfect  Piccadilly  accent. 

Of  the  lesser  characters,  Edwin  A.  Spies, 
as  Dannie  the  negro  porter,  did  his  work  credit- 
ably. Philip  D.  Tracy,  Edward  C.  Morrison 
and  Vincent  Seiler,  as  the  jolly  students  raised 
a great  deal  of  commotion.  Mr.  Morrison  sang 
his  one  song  well. 

FRESHMAN’S  WOES. 

They  say,  you  know,  that  a college  life, 

Is  cheerful  and  happy  and  free, 

Without  a care  and  devoid  of  strife, 

But  this  does’nt  seem  to  fit  me. 

A wild-cat’s  den  or  a Russian  rout. 

Are  mild  compared  to  my  lot, 

A Freshman’s  joys  are  all  vain  decoys, 

But  his  troubles  are  certainly  not. 

Chorus. 

Of  ups  and  downs  I have  had  my  share, 

I’ve  got  so  now  that  I don’t  half  care, 

The  boys  declare  that  I taint  the  air — 

But  I’ll  soon  be  a sophomore. 

So  I shan’t  despair. 

A part  of  the  performance  which  may  have 
escaped  many  was  the  spirited  leading  of  John 
Coveney.  It  is  a difficult  task  for  an  amateur 
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to  lead  a professional  orchestra.  But  John  did 
it  well,  and  never  once  allowed  the  chorus  to 
get  out  of  time  with  the  musicians. 

In  conclusion,  a word  should  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  dancing.  The  chorus  danced  with 
confidence  and  grace.  It  was  this  novel  fea- 
ture of  the  play — never  before  introduced  into 
any  of  our  Fordham  plays — which  added  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  The  big  audience 


went  home,  surprised  and  delighted.  There 
is  talk  of  repeating  “the  comedy.”  It  should 
be  given  again.  If  an  actor  with  a Weber  and 
Fields’  accent  can  draw  crowded  houses  for 
more  than  five  hundred  performances,  then 
so  good  an  amateur  musical  comedy  as  “A 
College  Complication”  should  certainly  have 
at  least  two  productions. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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We  read  with  no  little  surprise  in  the  Chi- 
cago Chronicle  of  Wednesday,  January  31, 
1906,  a “Special  Telegram”  from  New  York, 
purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  a lecture  of 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald  of  the  Leipsic  Univers- 
ity to  the  professors  and  students  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  extract  we  republish : 

“There  is  practically  no  limit  to  what  man 
can  do  in  this  direction,”  he  said.  “Of  course, 
at  first  he  will  be  able  to  produce  only  a piece 
of  protoplasm,  something  like  the  water  hydra 
or  the  resemblance  of  the  sea  urchin  that  Prof. 
Loeb  has  evolved,  but  it  will  be  instinct  with 
real  life  and  will  be  a step  in  the  new  evolu- 
tion. This  evolution  only  can  result  in  the 
creation  of  something  the  equal  of  our  higher 
animals;  but  what  it  will  be,  who  shall  say? 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  scientist  who  does 
this  will  be  able  to  determine  the  physical 
form  of  his  creation  after  the  development  has 
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started,  and  he  will  have  created  a new  order 
of  life,  for  this  being  will  multiply  its  own 
forms  indefinitely,  just  the  same  as  all  our 
modern  animals. 

“I  am  not  a biologist;  I am  just  a chemist; 
I cannot  say  whether  this  creation  of  man  will 
be  crustacean,  amphibian,  mammalian,  or 
whether  biped,  quadruped,  fish,  fowl  or  reptile;  I 
can  only  say  that  after  careful  study  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  I am  overwhelmed  at 
the  inevitable  probabilities. 

“I  know  that  by  inorganic  processes  organic 
beings  can  be  produced,  and  future  generations 
may  be  furnished  with  a living  object  lesson 
in  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Who  knows  but 
a new  order  of  humanity  may  be  created  ? Our 
science  is  young.  Some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  chemistry  have  not  been  known 
but  twenty  years.  We  cannot  yet  fully  explain 
the  fact  and  phenomena  of  life,  and,  after  all, 
a living  thing  is  nothing  but  a system  of  en- 
ergy and  life.  It  is  but  a matter  of  chem- 
istry.” 

If  this  be  not  a misrepresentation  then  do 
we  feel  justified  in  concluding  that  this  learned 
seer  evinced  little  respect  for  the  intellectual 
attainments  of  the  professorial  and  student 
body  of  Columbia’s  learned  halls.  Apparently 
the  professor  came  all  the  way  from  Germany 
to  insist,  and  that  without  proffering  a single 
proof,  that  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  University 
of  California,  had  by  means  of  strange  alchemy 
fashioned  a piece  of  protoplasm,  usurped  in- 
deed the  Creator’s  work  and  that  Columbia’s 
obedient  sons  should  this  believe.  Of  course, 
etiquette  forbade  the  questioning  of  the  guests 
words. 

Whether  the  lecturer  had  handled  aught  of 
this  strange  product,  pinned  it  down  under 
the  glass  of  his  microscope  or  had  hidden  a 


mite  of  it  in  his  satchel  to  fetch  it  back  with 
him  to  his  science-thirsty  fatherland  was  of 
little  concern.  The  protoplasm  was  fashioned. 
Did  not  the  careful  study  of  the  professor  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  another  explanation  save 
that  of  spontaneous  generation  for  the  phenom- 
ena noticed  by  Jacques  Loeb?  He  made  no 
mention  of  it.  How  note  his  lessons  in  logic. 
Conclusions  galore  from  false  hypotheses ! 
Words  prophetic  from  a prophet  in  a strange 
land  and  all  this  for  enlightened  Columbia  1 
Could  he  who  shows  himself  so  conservative  in 
his  views  as  we  find  them  in  his  “Principles 
of  Chemistry”  so  far  forget  himself?  It  is 
hard  to  believe.  At  all  events  it  is  well  at 
times  to  recall  that  life  is  not  but  a matter  of 
chemistry  and  myriads  of  years  and  myraids  of 
Ostwalds  will  fail  to  see  a man  leaping  from 
a teBt-tube  or  mortar. 


WALKING. 

Head  of  our  grand  environments  in  the  cata- 
logue, and,  then,  kick  yourself  for  not  knowing 
more  of  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
parks,  or  natural  attractions  more  conducive 
to  pleasure  and  study  exist  than  those  im- 
mediately surrounding  Fordham.  We  have  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  the  Zoo,  Bronx  Park,  and 
all  those  pretty  neighboring  towns,  to  beguile 
one  to  visit  their  every  nook  and  cranny.  Yet 
how  many  of  us  ever  take  a notion  to  tramp 
through  the  woods,  and  see  Nature  in  her 
haunts.  We  will  be  sorry  afterwards  that  we 
have  deprived  ourselves  of  such  advantages. 

Then,  too,  take  the  matter  of  exercise  into 
consideration.  Walking  is  the  best  exercise 
known.  It  is  an  enjoyable  exercise.  There 
are  many  amongst  us  who  never  walk  further 
than  the  gate  and  back  again.  This  consti- 
tutes their  sole  exercise  in  twenty-four  hours. 
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Let  these  men  walk,  and  they  will  find  that 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  physical  frames  are 
broadened. 

L.  M.  B. 

SANCTUM  SANCTORUM. 

“Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits.”  We 
did  wait  and  it  has  come.  The  long  talked-of 
Sanctum  is  ready  for  our  occupancy.  We  hope 
to  have  the  Monthly  duly  installed  in  its  new 
quarters  this  month,  where  the  editors  will  have 
a place  in  which  to  “journalize”  more  privately. 
This  new  residence  gives  us  food  for  reflection 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Not  enough  interest 
has  been  taken  in  the  Monthly.  It  merits  all 
that  we  can  give  it.  We  do  not  see  any  new 
men  coming  forward  with  articles.  It  is  hardly 
just  to  make  those  men,  who  have  been  so  un- 
tiring, take  the  whole  burden  of  representing 
Fordham  in  the  literary  line,  on  their 
shoulders.  Why  should  not  a greater  number 
make  use  of  these  pages?  Everybody  is  aware 
that,  in  a university,  boasting  some  six  hundred 
students,  there  must  be  some  latent  talent, 
awaiting  an  awakening.  How  many  poets, 
story-writers,  and  critics  are  now  roaming 
through  these  halls,  with  bright,  lively  imagina^- 
tions  awaiting  only  the  touch  of  inspiration  to 
bloom  into  literary  expression? 

Come  on,  fellows!  Sit  down,  at  your  desks, 
and  take  up  your  quills.  Try  to  dash  off  a bit 
of  verse  or  a short  episode.  Read  it  over  and 
most  of  you  will  surprise  yourselves.  After 
that,  put  a little  more  labor  on  it  and  bring 
your  completed  composition  over  to  the  Sanc- 
tum, where  it  will  receive  m.ost  careful  atten- 
tion. Then,  when  the  next  Monthly  reaches 


you,  do  not  be  surprised  if  you  see  your  name 
appended  to  an  article  which  you  never  even 
dreamed  you  could  write.  We  receive  any  kind 
of  contributions,  literary  as  well  as  ornaments, 
too,  for  our  office.  This  is  “honest  graft.” 

L.  M.  B. 


THE  LATEST. 

Phonetic  spelling,  the  idea  of  several  learned 
gentlemen,  headed  by  a scholarly  professor  of 
Columbia,  is  to  revolutionize  the  English  lan- 
guage. But,  how  are  they  to  accomplish  this 
grand  object?  Here  is  their  plan,  pure  and 
simple.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  spell 
any  word  any  way  he  sees  fit  and  in  time,  all 
will  arrive  at  one  definite  spelling  for  the  one 
word.  Truly,  a wonderful  expectation  and 
worthy  of  realization.  We  are  to  destroy  the 
present  system  of  orthography  and  build  up  a 
new  one  by  allowing  every  person,  literary  or 
otherwise,  to  adopt  his  own  method.  We  see 
some  excellent  spelling  now  among  the  partly 
educated,  but  just  think  of  what  we  shall  see 
when  Brander  Matthews  has  his  way. 

When  a person  writes  a letter  in  the  future, 
he  will  have  to  enclose  a key  in  which  he  will 
place  each  word  of  more  than  two  letters  he  has 
used,  beside  its  equivalent,  according  to  the 
standard.  There  need  be  no  schools,  academies 
or  colleges  any  more.  Everybody  will  expound 
his  own  views  on  the  different  arts  and  sciences 
and  soon  after  all  have  submitted  their  arbi- 
trary opinions,  some  agreement  will  be  reached 
in  regard  to  the  different  studies,  if  there  will 
be  such,  to  which,  of  course,  all  will  bind 
themselves. 


A TROPHY  OF  THE  PROM. 
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& '<Kropf)j>  of  tfje  |kom. 

0 ruffled  Jan,  loqe  conquest  0 j the  dance 
Past  qigt/  pray  tell  rqe,  by  what  lucky  ctjaqce 
X Iqap  to  jiqd  you  here  witlq  me  to-day'? 

doubt,  jrom  sonqe  Jair  oqe,  you  lost  four  wa f 
\Vhile  she  was  j^lidin^  o’er  the  waxed  expaqse. 


wtjeq  X 1°°^  /ou>  I nq  in  a traqce, 

Q^or  oq  your  ruffled  lace,  her  countenance, 

Xn  jane/  pictured,  snqiles  my  cares  a Way, 

0 ruffled  faq. 

X l^qoW'  her  visage  could  not  but  entrance 
% visions,  should  X roeet  h.Gr  coy's^  glance 
_^ut  siqce  her  face,  iq  faqcy,  smiles  alway 
^\qd  blushes  qeath  thy  wraith-lil^e  point-de-spree, 
I’ll  seetq  her  not,  but, — cherislq  iq  ronqaqce 
^"er  ruffled  jaq. 


J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  1907, 
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Cbe  ferdftam  University  fl.  fl.  meet. 


The  College  Athletic  Association  held  its  an- 
nual meet,  in  the  Twenty-second  Begiment 
Armory  on  Saturday  evening,  March  3rd.  The 
meet  was  well  attended  despite  the  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  it  brought  out  all  the 
athletic  “cracks”  of  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia,  and  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  ForcLham  was  also  well  repre- 
sented in  many  of  the  events.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations the  handsome  silk  banner  awarded 
to  the  college  or  club  scoring  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  in  the  open  events  was  won  by  the 
“Tigers,”  who  made  a remarkable  showing,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  men 
are  new  to  the  track.  Their  efforts  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  training  of  “Ai”  Copeland,  who  de- 
serves to  be  congratulated  on  the  splendid 
showing  of  the  Princeton  men.  The  three  best 
events  of  the  evening  were  the  600  yard  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  Championship,  the  two 
mile  invitation  relay  race  between  Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia,  and  Princeton,  and  the  70 
yard  high  hurdle  scratch  event.  In  the  600 
yards  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championship 
race,  Parsons,  the  great  Yale  runner,  and  holder 
of  the  intercollegiate  half-mile  record,  broke 
the  indoor  record  for  the  distance  made  by 
Gabe  Hollender,  of  the  Twenty-second  Begi- 
ment. Parsons’  time  was  1:14.  When  it  be- 


came known  that  the  favorite  Yale  runner  had 
broken  the  record  he  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. The  invitation  relay  race  betweeu 
Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  and  Princeton,  in 
which  order  the  teams  finished,  furnished  the 
greatest  excitement  of  the  evening  for  the  spec- 
tators, who  wildly  applauded  and  encouraged 
the  team  of  their  choice.  Practically  speaking, 
the  race  was  between  Pennsylvania  and  Colum- 
bia as  at  no  stage  of  the  race  did  Princeton 
figure.  In  the  first  three  relays  the  men  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  ran  neck  and  neck, 
but  in  the  final  relay,  Terry,  of  Pennsylvania, 
forged  to  the  front  and  kept  Fulton  of  Colum- 
bia, about  a yard  to  the  rear,  winning  in  the 
time  of  8:17.  Something  in  the  way  of  a 
sensation  was  brought  about  by  the  result  of 
the  seventy  yard  high  hurdle  race.  In  this 
event,  E.  S.  Amsler,  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pion hurdler  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  cleared  the  hurdles  splendidly.  For  the 
first  three  hurdles  Amsler  led,  but  on  the 
fourth  jump  Armstrong  jumped  to  the  front 
and  beat  the  champion  to  the  tape  by  nearly 
a yard.  The  games  according  to  many  news- 
papers produced  the  best  sport  seen  indoors 
this  winter,  and  kept  a crowd  of  enthusiasts 
highly  interested. 


T.  J.  Gallon,  ’06. 


ATHLETICS. 


Athletics. 


After  having  had  several  weeks’  practice  in 
the  cage  the  candidates  for  the  ’Varsity  Ball 
Team  have  been  out-of-doors  since  the  begin- 
ning of  March.  Of  last  year's  victorious  team 
we  have  still  with  us  Captain  Henry  Hartman 
and  Gargan,  and  the  following  are  trying  for 
positions  on  the  team.  Pitchers:  Egan, 
Rudolph,  Heydorf,  Mansfield,  Barry,  Cassasa 
and  Dunbar;  Catchers:  Gargan,  Wilse,  Stone 
and  McCabe;  1st  Base:  McCarthy,  Hinchliffe 
and  Barrett;  2d  Base:  McNellis  and  Daly; 
Short  Stop : Coffey  and  Chusse ; 3d  Base : Kane 
and  Tierney;  Field:  Hartman  (Capt.),  Con- 
very,  Fay,  Hollahan,  Seiler,  O’Reilly,  Siskind 
and  McPartland. 

Manager  Mansfield  has  completed  the  follow- 
ing schedule : 

APRIL. 

Wednesday  4th,  St.  Francis,  B’klyn,  at  Fordham 
Saturday  7th,  Princeton,  at  Princeton 
Wednesday  18th,  Yale,  at  Polo  Grounds 
Thursday  19th,  Syracuse,  at  Fordham 


Saturday  21st,  Georgetown,  at  Washington 
Wednesday  25th,  Yale,  at  Hew  Haven 
Thursday  26th,  Niagara,  at  Fordham 
Saturday  28th,  Ursinus,  at  Fordham 

MAT. 

Wednesday  2d,  Trinity,  at  Fordham 
Saturday  5th,  Villa  Nova,  at  Fordham 
Thursday  10th,  Georgetown,  at  Fordham 
Saturday  12th,  West  Point,  at  West  Point 
Wednesday  16th,  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester" 
Friday  18th.  Penn.  State,  at  Fordham 
Wednesday  23d,  Lafayette,  at  Fordham 
Thursday  24th,  Dartmouth,  at  Fordham 
Friday  25th,  Cornell,  at  Fordham 
Wednesday  30th,  Georgetown,  at  Fordham 

JUNE. 

Saturday  2d,  Columbia,  at  Fordham 
Monday  4th,  Holy  Cross,  at  Fordham 
Wednesday  6th,  Lafayette,  at  Easton 
Thursday  7th,  Holy  Cross,  at  New  Haven 

John  Hinchliffe,  ’07. 


* 

Eegoluttons. 


Adopted  by  the  Senior  Class  of  Fordham 
University,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  February  5,  1906 : 

“Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
have  heard  with  sincere  regret  of  the  affliction 
which  has  lately  befallen  the  family  of  our  es- 
teemed friend  and  classmate,  Charles  Breslin, 
’06,  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  mother;  and 
“Whereas,  While  bowing  to  the  will  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  nevertheless  appreciate 


the  grief  which  such  a loss  must  bring  with  it; 
hence  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  our  esteemed 
classmate  and  his  family  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  this  their  hour  of  affliction,  and  be 
it  further 

“Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family,  and  that  the 
same  be  published  in  the  Fordham  Monthly.” 

Richard  Baker,  Jr.,  ’06,  Pres. 
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Prep.  Basketball. 


Under  the  heading  ‘‘Basketball’-  the  Search 
Light  makes  the  following  editorial  com- 
ment: 

Basketball. — The  slugger  who  gets  into 
athletics  finds  opportunity  for  slugging  when 
he  wants  to  slug,  and  some  of  the  intercol- 
legiate games  of  basketball,  which  is  not  con- 
sidered too  strenuous  for  female  players,  de- 
velop roughness  which  might  detract  some  of 
the  overabundant  attention  paid  to  the  harsh 
features  of  football.  For  instance,  in  a rough 
and  fast  game  at  Cambridge  on  February  7. 
Quigley,  of  Harvard,  was  retired  for  slugging, 
and  Noyes,  of  Yale,  for  tripping.  Harvard  won 
the  match,  25  to  9. 

A different  kind  of  a game  was  played  at 
Fordham  on  the  same  date,  when  the  basketball 
team  of  Fordham  Preps,  defeated  Webb 
Academy  37  to  26.  The  playing  was  marked 
by  good  team  work  on  the  part  of  the  young 
collegians  of  Fordham. 


The  Prep,  basketball  players  deserve  great 
credit  not  only  because  of  their  many  vic- 
tories, but,  also,  because  of  their  excellent  style 
of  play,  which  made  these  victories  possible. 
And  mention  should  be  made  at  the  outset  of 
their  conspicuous  and  successful  effort  at  team 
work.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  how  our  boys, 
for  the  most  part,  put  general  success  above 
individual  glory.  The  entire  harmony  which 
prevailed  among  the  team  made  this  possible. 

Another  notable  quality  of  our  boys’  play, 


and  one  in  which  they  excelled  every  oppos- 
ing team,  was  their  quick  and  accurate  passing. 
Time  and  again  was  the  ball,  by  a succession  of 
short  passes,  brought  from  the  dangerous  end 
of  the  court  clear  through  to  our  opponents’ 
basket.  The  skill  of  our  boys  in  taking  a ball 
on  the  jump  and  sending  in  back  and  forth 
across  the  floor  always  to  a point  where  a fel- 
low player  could  receive  it  most  advantag- 
eously, was  due  partly,  of  course,  to  natural 
ability,  but  more  particularly  to  hard  and  con- 
sistent practice.  As  in  the  football  season  the 
practice  of  the  Prep,  was  a thing  of  daily 
regularity. 

The  quality  of  helping  each  other  and  the 
skill  in  passing,  though  characterizing  the  play 
of  all  our  team,  was  especially  developed  by 
the  clever  forwards.  Captain  Fitzpatrick  and 
Siskind.  The  skillful  manceuvering  of  this 
pair,  their  ability  to  dodge,  twist  and  turn, 
until  one  or  other,  after  throwing  off  his  dis- 
couraged and  wearied  opponent,  managed  to 
get  uncovered  into  a favorable  position  for  a 
shot,  was  the  main  cause  of  our  large  scores. 

Gurry’s  centre  play  steadily  improved. 
Severely  handicapped  at  times  by  the  superior 
height  of  his  antagonist  he  so  learned  to  gauge 
the  time  of  the  jump  that  his  was  generally 
the  first  hand  to  bat  the  ball.  Once  the  ball 
was  in  play,  however.  Jack  was  seen  to  even 
better  advantage,  for  in  his  dodging  and  cover- 
ing, his  blocking  and  passing  to  the  forwards, 
and  his  occasional  tries  for  field  goals,  he 
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showed  in  a marked  degree  the  versatility  re- 
quired of  a centre.  Collard  proved  an  effec- 
tive substitute  in  this  position. 

The  work  of  Johnny  Curley  and  Matt  Mc- 
Kenna at  guard  was  very  effective.  Theirs  is  a 
position  requiring  considerable  strength  of 
character,  for  the  poor  guard  must  be  content 
to  work  the  hardest  and  win  the  least  glory. 
Expected  always  to  prevent  his  antagonist  from 
throwing  a basket,  but  seldom  allowed  to  try 
for  one  himself,  he  must  run  the  risk  of  a 
certain  amount  of  criticism  for  every  point 
gained  by  the  opposing  forwards,  while,  as  a 
general  rule,  no  credit  for  his  own  team's  score, 
be  it  ever  so  large,  is  yielded  to  him.  More 
than  any  other  player  he  is  called  upon  to  set 
team  above  self. 

It  took  a little  time  for  Johnny  and  a little 
while  longer  for  Matt,  to  learn  the  full  value 
of  covering  an  opponent.  Butwhen  oncetheyhab 
realized  this  it  was  a difficult  task  for  any  for- 
ward to  get  free  from  them.  Francis  Gargan 
also  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  in  the 
defensive  position,  while  Murphy’s  good  work 
at  both  ends  of  the  court  gained  him  many 
a chance  to  go  in  as  substitute. 

After  all,  however,  the  Preps,  have  been 
successful  mainly  because  they  found  in  Capt. 
Fitzpatrick  a capable  and  inspiring  leader. 
!With  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subtler 
points  of  the  game  he  combined  a remarkable 
coolness  in  all  emergencies,  and  these  qualities, 
added  to  the  strength  and  agility  he  showed  in 
his  own  play,  infused  confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm into  his  followers.  Without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction it  may  be  said  that  no  captain  who 
appeared  in  our  court  showed  any  improvement 
upon  the  calm  and  quiet  methods  of  Fitz- 
patrick, nor  did  any  player  approach  him  for 
quickness  in  passing,  accuracy  in  shooting,  skill 


in  throwing  off  an  opponent,  and  thorough 
self-control  in  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Finally,  the  entire  student-body  both  players 
and  spectators,  won  the  warmest  praise  from 
visiting  teams  for  their  gentlemanly  and  sports- 
manlike treatment.  This  is  far  more  gratifying 
than  even  the  hard-won  victories,  and  it  has 
strengthened  the  repute  of  Fordham  among 
neighboring  schools.  The  uniform  fairness  of 
Referee  Cassassa  was  no  small  element  in  fos- 
tering the  general  good  feeling. 

A brief  account  of  the  many  interesting  con- 
tests follows. 

PRACTICE  GAMES. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  early 
season  was  a number  of  practice  games  between 
the  Prep,  and  picked  squads  from  First 
Division.  The  better  team  work  of  the  Prep, 
always  landed  them  victors  in  these  contests. 

In  a practice  game  with  the  St.  Peter’s  Prep, 
of  Jersey  City,  however,  our  boys  were  given 
a surprise.  As  the  Jerseyites  were  lighter 
than  our  regular  team,  Capt.  Fitz.  decided  that 
he  and  Siskind  would  remain  out  of  the  game 
at  first;  and  only  when  the  score  was  21  to  2 
against  the  Prep,  did  they  begin  to  play.  From 
that,  time  St.  Peter’s  boys  were  nowhere.  In 
fact,  they  did  not  score  a single  point  while  the 
Prep.,  mainly  through  the  good  work  of  Fitz. 
and  Siskind  rolled  up  16  points. 

PREP.,  10;  FRANKLIN  A.  C.  II.,  4. 

It  seemed  like  old  times,  indeed,  on  Second 
Division,  when  a basketball  game  was  played 
on  Saturday  night,  January  13.  Saturday 
night  games  used  to  be  quite  a feature  two 
years  ago,  and  the  veterans  of  Second  still  re- 
member the  pleasure  they  gave.  On  January 
13  the  Prep,  met  the  second  team  of  the 
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Franklin  A.  C.  of  Westchester.  It  was  a fast 
and  spirited  contest.  The  visitors  were  strong 
in  blocking  and  fairly  good  at  shooting  for  the 
basket.  They  did  not  pass  well,  however,  and 
so,  could  not  keep  the  ball  away  from  our 
boys.  The  line-up: 

Prep.  Franklin  A.  C. 


Fitzpatrick 

. . .Forward 

...W.  Bible 

Siskind 

. . . Forward 

Boyle 

Gurry 

. . . .Centre 

. ...C.  Bible 

McKenna 

....J.  Bible 

Curley 

. . Gallagher 

Score — Prep., 

10;  Franklin  A. 

C.,  4.  Goals 

from  field — Fitzpatrick,  4 ; W.  Bible,  2 ; 
Siskind.  Substitute — Murphy  for  Siskind. 
Referee — Mr.  Cassassa,  Fordham,  ’08.  Time 
of  halves — 20  minutes. 


PREP.,  20;  WEBB  ACADEMY,  17. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  games. 
Throughout  the  first  half  the  score  kept  zig- 
zagging, but  when  time  was  called  the  Prep, 
were  four  points  in  the  rear,  the  tally  being 
12  to  8.  Our  boys  best  show  their  mettle  in 
an  up-hill  fight,  so  in  the  second  half  there 
was  some  fast  play.  Not  until  the  last  four 
minutes  of  play,  however,  was  victory  gained. 
It  was  heart-breaking  to  see  the  plucky  and 
determined  Webb  boys  drop  point  for  point 
with  our  players  and  maintain  their  lead.  The 
staying-powers  of  the  Prep,  told  at  the  end, 
however,  and  six  baskets  shot  in  quick  succes- 
sion gave  us  a commanding  lead  and  finally  the 
game. 

The  Webb  Academy  team  were  not  only  fast 
but  they  had  a great  advantage  over  our  boys 
in  height  and  weight.  It  was  a decided 
pleasure,  however,  to  see  the  clean  game  that 
they,  as  well,  of  course,  as  our  own  players, 


put  up.  But  two  fouls  were  called  in  the  en- 
tire game,  one  on  each  team.  We  gained 
nothing  by  our  free  throw,  but  their’s  counted, 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  extra  point 
thus  gained  would  decide  the  game. 


PREP.,  37;  WEBB  ACADEMY,  26. 

Naturally  after  such  a close  game  the  Webb 
Academy  boys  looked  for  victory  at  our  sec- 
ond meeting.  And,  although,  their  hopes  were 
not  realized,  yet  they  kept  us  guessing  for  a 
long  time.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond half  we  were  in  the  lead  by  but  one  point, 
the  score  standing  25  to  24.  But  from  that 
time  our  boys  played  better  than  before,  while 
the  visitors  were  evidently  tired  out.  Some 
of  the  passing  by  Fitzpatrick  and  Siskind  was 
the  best  seen  upon  our  court  all  season,  and 
many  of  their  baskets  were  made  in  rapid 
order.  The  agile  captain  had  a very  high  score, 
his  total  reaching  the  mystic  number,  23.  Sis- 
kind shot  well  and  played  a very  plucky  game 
under  rather  trying  circumstances.  Gurry 
played  with  unusual  skill,  and  Curley  and 
McKenna  were  strong  in  covering.  The  line- 
up: 


Prep.  Webb  Academy. 


Fitzpatrick . . . . 

. . . .Forward.  . . . 

. . . Williams 

Siskind 

....  Forward .... 

Gurry 

Centre 

Kerr 

McKenna 

. . . . Guard 

. . Blackford 

Curley 

. . . .Guard 

, . . Littlefield 

Score — Prep.,  37;  Webb  Academy,  26. 
Goals  from  field — Fitzpatrick,  11 ; Williams,  5 ; 
Siskind,  4;  Warner,  3;  Gurry,  Blackford, 
Littlefield,  2;  Curley,  Kerr.  Goal  from  foul — 
Fitzpatrick.  Referee — Mr.  Cassassa.  Umpire — 
Mr.  Durfer  of  Webb  Academy.  Time  of 
halves — 20  minutes. 
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PEEP.,  41;  WATERMAN  SCHOOL,  11. 

Another  clean-cut  game  was  that  between 
the  Prep,  and  Waterman  School  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
The  latter  team  came  here  with  a reputation  for 
fast  play.  They  had  defeated  many  strong 
New  York  schools,  and  had  met  with  but  two 
defeats  throughout  the  entire  season.  They 
confessed,  however,  that  the  team  play  of  the 
Prep,  was  a revelation  to  them.  Such  fast  pass- 
ing, effective  covering  and  accurate  shooting 
as  our  boys  displayed  quite  overcame  them. 
Then,  too,  they  were  handicapped  by  the 
strange  court.  They  did  not  assign  this  as  a 
cause  of  their  defeat,  however,  as  they  agreed 
that  the  Prep,  was  the  superior  five,  but  they 
felt  it  would  account  for  the  smallness  of  their 
score.  Their  play  throughout,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  was  clean  and  fair,  and  their  bear- 
ing thoroughly  gentlemanly  and  sportsmanlike. 

All  the  players,  regulars  and  substitutes,  got 
a chance  in  this  game.  With  the  score  21  to  2 
in  our  favor  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  Cap- 
tain Fitzpatrick,  decided  that  he  with  Curley 
and  Gurry  should  retire — and  Murphy,  Gargan 
and  Collard  take  their  places.  This  move 
brought  about  a rather  awkward  predicament 
when  Siskind  received  a slight  injury.  As  all 
the  substitutes  were  in  the  game,  and  as  those 
who  had  retired  could  not,  under  the  rules,  re- 
turn, Sisldnd  was  obliged  to  play  it  out  under 


difficulties. 

The  line-up : 

Prep. 

Waterman  School. 

Fitzpatrick . 

Forward . . . 

Kellogg 

Siskind.  . . . 

Forward . . . 

Brainerd 

Gurry 

Meagher 

McKenna.  . 

Guard 

Martin 

Curley 

Guard 

Score — Prep.,  41;  Waterman  School,  11. 
Goals  from  field — Fitzpatrick,  6;  Siskind,  4; 
Collard,  3 ; Murphy,  3 ; Gurry,  2 ; Brainerd,  2 ; 


McKenna,  Gargan,  Kellogg,  Meagher.  Substi- 
tutes— Murphy  for  Fitzpatrick,  Collard  for 
Gurry,  Gargan  for  Curley,  Yohn  for  Martin. 
Referee — Mr.  Cassassa.  Umpire — Mr.  Muth  of 
Mt.  Vernon.  Time  of  halves — 20  minutes. 


PREP.,  28;  BOYS’  HIGH,  48. 

Our  defeat  reflected  no  discredit  upon  us, 
for  we  were  pitted  against  opponents  who  had 
a great  advantage  in  height,  strength  and 
weight.  Moreover,  they  were  regarded  as  the 
champion  high  school  team  of  Greater  New 
York  and  are  the  conquerors  of  the  New  Eng- 
land school  champions.  Even  so,  our  boys  made 
them  work  hard  for  every  point.  We  excelled 
them  in  passing,  but  were  not  their  equals  either 
at  shooting  or  covering.  In  the  second  half 
they  put  in  three  substitutes,  who  seemed  quite 
as  skillful  as  the  regulars  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  going  into  the  game  at  this  period 
fresh  and  vigorous.  It  was  a hard  game  and  all 
the  players  were  pretty  well  exhausted  before 
the  end. 

The  Brooklyn  forwards  played  strongly,  espe- 
cially Crosby,  who  dropped  nine  baskets  in  the 
first  half.  Ritchie,  however,  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  our  score  down.  He  evi- 
dently realized  that  if  he  covered  Fitzpatrick 
effectively  his  dutyr  was  accomplished.  And  so 
he  never  left  the  captain’s  side  at  any  time,  no 
matter  where  the  ball  was.  His  good  work 
shows  in  the  score,  for  Fitz.,  though  he  fought 
like  a demon,  could  secure  but  three  baskets. 
All  of  these,  however,  were  on  difficult  shots. 
He  also  passed  effectively  to  Siskind,  and  the 
latter,  who  played  a very  strong  game  through- 
out, scored  just  half  the  points  for  our  side. 

Johnny  Curley,  though  against  an  opponent 
a foot  taller  and  40  pounds  heavier  than  him- 
self, blocked  and  covered  in  brilliant  style. 
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Murphy  also  did  very  effective  work  at  guard. 
Gurry  made  several  splendid  shots.  He  was 
under  the  greatest  disadvantage,  however,  as 
the  opposing  centre  could  far  outreach  him. 
The  line-up: 

Prep.  Boys’  High. 


Fitzpatrick.  . . . 

....  Forward . . . . 

Crosby 

Siskind 

....  Forward . . . . 

. . . O’Connell 

Gurry 

. . . Moorehead 

McKenna 

....  Guard 

Curley 

Score — Prep.,  28 ; Boys’  High,  48.  Goals 
from  field — Crosby,  12 ; Siskind,  7 ; O’Connell, 
5;  Fitzpatrick,  Gurry,  O’Leary,  3;  Moorehead, 
2 ; Curley,  Eitchie.  Hennessy.  Substitutes 
— Murphy  for  McKenna,  O’Leary  for  Crosby, 
Hennessy  for  Swallow,  Atkinson  for  Hennessy. 
Eeferee — Mr.  Cassassa.  Time  of  halves — 20 
minutes. 


PREP.,  34;  KING'S  SCHOOL,  21. 

The  familiar  city  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  was 
the  scene  of  the  Prep.’s  first  away-from-home 
game.  For  opponents,  however,  we  did  not 
have  our  long-time  rivals  of  the  gridiron  and 
diamond  at  Bett’s  Academy,  who  have  no 
basketball  team,  but  the  well-known  King’s 
School,  who  make  a specialty  of  the  indoor 
game.  The  Prep,  were  victorious  by  the  score 
of  34  to  21. 

It  was  a battle  royal  during  the  first  half  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  second.  After  that 
the  Prep,  scored  about  as  they  pleased.  When 
the  whistle  announced  the  end  of  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  play  the  home  team  had  the 
lead,  and  six  minutes  before  the  close  of  the 
game  we  had  a margin  of  but  one  point,  the 
score  being  22  to  21.  Thereafter  we  averaged 
a basket  a minute,  while  preventing  our  oppo- 
nents from  getting  a single  tally. 


Early  in  the  game  it  looked  a bit  squally  for 
the  Prep.  Even  our  best  shots  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  locating  the  baskets,  which  were  a foot 
higher  than  those  of  the  home  court;  and,  so, 
though  we  kept  possession  of  the  ball  much 
better  than  our  opponents,  and  passed  much 
more  effectively,  their  few  shots  at  the  basket 
generally  found  lodgement,  while  many  of  ours 
fell  short.  But  the  superior  skill  of  the  Prep, 
was  bound  to  assert  itself,  and  it  did  most 
emphatically  before  the  final  whistle  blew. 

Captain  Fitzpatrick  was  again  the  star,  but 
this  time  he  shone  even  more  brilliantly  than 
usual.  When  once  he  had  gauged  the  baskets 
he  dropped  the  ball  from  the  hardest  positions. 
Some  of  his  shots  were  the  quickest  possible. 
On  one  occasion  the  ball  was  batted  to  him  by 
Gurry  from  a centre  throw-up,  and  in  a flash  it 
was  in  the  basket.  Again  Fitz.  himself  took 
part  in  the  throw-up  and  with  a well-directed 
bat  sent  it  straight  into  goal. 

The  remarkably  clean  play  of  our  captain  was 
most  favorably  commented  upon  by  many  of 
the  audience.  The  young  man  who  played  the 
opposite  guard  was  no  match  for  him  either  in 
strength  or  ability,  so  in  desperation  he  resorted 
to  holding  tactics.  The  referee,  who,  by  the 
way,  gave  us  splendid  treatment,  asked  Fitz.  if 
he  wished  fouls  called  upon  his  opponent,  but 
the  magnanimous  captain  said  him  nay.  After 
the  game  the  referee  remarked  that  Fitz.  was 
the  only  player  he  ever  saw  who  could  hold 
his  temper  under  such  circumstances. 

This  was  one  of  the  games  in  which  Siskind’s 
passing  was  a feature.  Time  and  again  when 
a less  generous  player  would  have  tried  for  the 
basket  himself,  Siskind  sent  the  ball  along  to 
Fitz.  and  the  captain  took  good  care  of  it. 
Gurry  worked  well  with  the  forwards  and  se- 
cured a number  of  hard  baskets  himself.  Me- 
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Kenna,  with  the  star  of  the  team  against  him, 
showed  a marked  improvement  in  his  work. 
Curley’s  play  was  brilliant;  so  well  did  he 
cover  the  opposing  forward  that  he  allowed  him 
but  one  basket  while  getting  away  with  two 
himself.  The  line  up  : 

Prep.  King’s  School. 

Fitzpatrick Forward  Doty 

Siskind Forward  Barto 


Gurry Centre  Rogers 

McKenna Guard  Creel 

Curley Guard  Smith 

Score,  Prep.,  34;  King’s,  21.  Goals  from 
field,  Fitzpatrick,  9 ; Doty,  7 ; Gurry,  3 ; Sis- 
kind, Curley,  Smith,  2;  McKenna,  Barto.  Goals 
from  foul,  Doty.  Referee,  Mr.  Balmer,  of  Stam- 
ford. Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 
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NOTES. 

Quite  a number  of  applications  for  next  year 
have  been  received  from  students  who  intend 
to  study  medicine  in  our  medical  school.  This 
is  very  encouraging,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  medical  school  is  still  in  its 
first  year  of  existence. 

We  can  insure  these  intending  students  a 
most  cordial  welcome  and  a grand  opportunity 
for  pursuing  their  selected  course  of  study. 
The  laboratories  are  well  fitted  up  and  complete 
in  every  detail,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  all  the  laboratories  to  accommodate 
many  more  students  than  we  have  on  our  roll 
at  present.  The  histological  laboratory  is  light 


at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  microscopes  are 
of  the  latest  design. 


Among  the  additions  promised  for  the  near 
future  is  a full  equipment  for  familiarizing 
the  students  with  the  phenomena  of  radium. 
An  X-ray  Machine  and  static  machine  are  also 
included  in  this  equipment.  We  shall  have 
abundant  opportunity  for  learning  the  making 
of  radiographs  (X-ray  photographs). 


Another  donation,  following  close  on  the  heels 
of  Mr.  Jas.  T.  Dougherty’s,  is  that  by  Mr.  John 
Dempsey  of  the  firm  of  Maxwell  & Dempsey,  of 
7 b Jefferson  street,  New  York  City,  a graduate 
of  the  class  of  ’81.  He  contributes  twelve  slate 
slabs  for  the  anatomical  department.  The  stu- 
dents feel  their  indebtedness  to  the  above  men- 
tioned for  their  benevolence. 


In  our  previous  number  will  be  found  a note 
that  the  students  of  the  Collegiate  Department 
have  dissected  a cat. 

Huh ! That’s  nothing.  The  medical  stu- 
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dents  have  already  dissected  human  bodies — 
and  none  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
martyred  by  taking  sick.  They  take  to  their 
new  occupation  like  heroes. 


NEW  YERKES  HOSPITAL. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a Yerkes  Hospital 
in  the  Bronx  for  a little  time  to  come.  This 
is  contrary  to  a note  in  our  last  issue.  Word 
reaches  us  that  the  will  of  the  late  Chas.  T. 
Yerkes  specifically  stated  that  the  hospital 
should  be  built  upon  the  death  of  the  widow  or 
one  of  the  two  children. 

Mrs.  Yerkes  stated  a few  days  after  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Yerkes  that  she  would  build  the 
hospital  as  soon  as  the  estate  was  settled  and  not 
wait  for  it  to  be  built  upon  her  death  or  that 
of  one  of  the  children.  Whether  this  was  idle 
newspaper  talk,  we  did  not  know  at  the  time 
we  wrote  the  article  for  the  January  issue.  Her 
intention  now  appears,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times , to  be  simply  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  will,  which  means  that  the  hos- 
pital will  not  be  built  for  some  time.  A con- 
trary rumor  says  that  she  will  ask  the  courts 
to  advance  $800,000  to  her  and  begin  oper- 
ations at  once. 


PAMPHLET  RECEIVED. 

A Clinical  and  Bacteriological  Study  op 
the  Communicability  of  Cerebrospinal 
Meningitis  and  the  Probable  Source 
of  Contagion. 

This  is  the  title  of  a pamphlet  of  44  pages 
by  Chas.  Bolduan,  M.  D.,  professor  of  Bacter- 
iology at  Fordham  Medical  College,  and  Mary 
E.  Goodwin,  M.  D.  It  is  a reprint  from  The 
Medical  News,  December  30,  1905.  The  auth- 


ors systematically  consider  the  disease,  first 
noting  its  history  from  its  earliest  known  ex- 
istence to  quite  recent  date.  Next  follows  a 
consideration  of  Geographical  and  Seasonable 
Distribution.  The  etiology  proper  is  taken  up 
under  several  headings:  Bacteriology  (menin- 
gococcus), Transmission  of  the  Disease,  with 
subheadings.  Influence  of  Close  Contact,  Age, 
Other  Predisposing  factors.  Interesting  read- 
ing is  found  under  the  headings  of  Studies  on 
Animals  and  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  in  Other 
Animals.  Insects  as  Carriers  of  Disease,  Im- 
munity and  Susceptibility  and  Communicabil- 
ity, fill  their  allotted  space  with  interesting 
matter.  Following  these  are  Original  Investi- 
gations and  Clinical  Study,  illustrated  by  num- 
erous cases.  Paragraphs  on  Period  of  Incuba- 
tion, Dwelling  Infections,  Bacteriological  Study 
(Occurrence  of  Meningococcus  in  Nasal  Mucus) 
and  a Summary  complete  this  little  volume. 

The  authors  are  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
the  disease  is  highly  communicable.  In  the 
cases  which  were  reported  in  New  York  City 
from  January  1st  to  June  1st,  1905,  there  were 
quite  a few  instances  were  more  than  one  case 
occurred  in  the  same  house,  so  that  there  seems 
to  be  some  justification  for  the  belief  in  the 
communicability  of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis. 

The  summary  is  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  disease  has  occurred  in  several  epi- 
demics. 

2.  Circumstances  giving  rise  to  epidemics 
unknown. 

3.  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  almost  invari- 
ably due  to  meningococcus  of  Weichselbaum. 

4.  During  first  weeks  of  disease,  men- 
ingococcus is  present  in  nasal  secretion  in  over 
50  per  cent,  of  cases;  later  on  in  smaller  num- 
ber of  cases. 
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5.  Meningococcus  has  low  vitality. 

6.  Organism  is  transmitted. 

7.  Susceptibility  of  patient  is  important. 

8.  Unlikely  that  infection  is  due  to  trauma 
or  over-exertion. 

9.  The  disease  in  other  animals  apparently 
has  no'  connection  with  the  disease  in  man. 
Insufficient  data. 

10.  No  evidence  to  show  that  disease  is 
carried  by  vermin  or  insects. 

.11.  In  some  epidemics  attacks  chiefly  in- 


fants; in  others  older  children;  in  others 
adults. 

12.  Period  of  incubation  one  to  four  days. 

13.  No  evidence  of  occurrence  of  “dwelling 
infections.’'’ 

The  article  is  well  written  and  thoughtfully 
considered  and  adds  much  new  information  to 
the  already  extensive  literature  on  the  subject 
of  Meningitis.  It  is  of  the  high  standard  that 
we  naturally  expect  from  the  authors,  and  will 
bear  careful  reading  and  consideration. 

J.  Rosenberg,  Med.,  ’09. 


LAW  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

At  last  we  are  settled  in  our  new  quarters. 
We  are  in  the  business  district,  but  not  of 

it. 

From  the  street,  seven  stories  below,  rises  to 
our  ears  the  unceasing  hum  of  busy  life,  some- 
times harmonious  as  the  sough  of  the  wind 
through  the  strings  of  a harp,  at  other  times 
shrieking  with  all  the  discord  of  a steam 
whistle. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  suite  we  occupy 
has  not  its  equal  in  any  building  in  the  city. 
Light  we  have  in  abundance,  if  such  a term 
can  be  predicated  of  light,  and  every  accommoda- 
tion known  to  the  down  to  date  office  building 
is  there  to  lend  either  speed  or  finish  to  our 
work. 

Almost  upon  the  heels  of  our  removal  down- 
town came  the  news  of  Father  Collins  resigna- 
tion of  the  headship'  of  the  University  and  his 
departure  for  Jamaica.  We  must  confess  that 
between  the  word  and  his  departure  time  did  not 
linger. 


In  fact  so  swiftly  did  it  fly  that  the  Law 
School  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  wish 
him  “God-speed”  on  his  journey  or  success  in 
the  field  he  is  about  to  enter.  So,  through  the 
pages  of  the  Monthly,  we  tender  our  best 
wishes  to  Father  Collins  and  state  that  we  shall 
not  allow  the  memory  of  him  to  perish  in  the 
School  of  Law  which  was  opened  by  him  as 
first  President  of  the  University. 

And  now  our  greeting  to  the  new  Rector.  To 
the  members  of  the  Law  School,  Fr.  Quinn  is 
by  no  means  unknown.  It  is  whispered  that 
the  Holy  Cross  men  in  the  class  knew  him 
when  both  he  and  they  were  in  Worcester.  They 
have  none  but  words  of  praise  for  him.  Their 
accounts  hold  him  up  as  a friend;  of  Athletics, 
but  a greater  friend  of  study,  a kindly,  just  and 
able  man  on  whose  broad  shoulders  the  cares 
and  worries  of  his  Rectorship  will  not  rest  too 
heavily;  in  a word,  he  is  a man  among  men,  a 
worthy  successor  of  Fr.  Collins. 

It  is  absolutely  without  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce that  the  Law  Class  has  threatened  to 
strike.  The  cause  of  the  uprising  was  the 
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suggestion  that  class  be  held  on  the  Seven- 
teenth of  March ! Think  of  it ! Why  they  might 
as  soon  ask  us  to>  go  to  lectures  on  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

As  a faithful  son  of  Erin  and  as  one  who 
wishes  to  see  honor  given  where  honor  is  due, 
I take  great  pleasure,  as  the  orator  says,  in 
presenting  the  fact  that  Hartman  and  Liebell 
were  the  two  most  emphatic  Irishmen  in  the 
class. 

Now  all  you  Fordham  graduates  who  are 
in  the  legal  profession,  attend ! The  Law 
School  is  now  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 
We  are  located  on  the  seventh  floor  of  number 
Forty-two  Broadway,  where  we  have  a library 
of  reports  and  text  books  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  the  most  critical.  Come  in  and  visit 
us ! The  entrance  to  our  suite  is  through 
seven  hundred  and  forty.  We  want  to  see  you, 
to  know  that  you  regard  our  first  struggles 
with  something  more  than  complacency.  We 
need  your  help  and  know  that  you  are  willing 
and  ready  to  give  it.  Talk  with  us,  give  us 
your  advice  and  as  sure  as  Law  is  Law  you 
will  yet  be  proud  of  us. 

There  will  be  an  examination  in  Contracts 
and  Agency  on  the  Thirty-first  of  March.  The 
lectures  on  Beal  Property  still  continue  and  will 
go  on  until  the  very  last  lecture  day  in  June. 
Professor  Chapin  is  giving  a very  interesting 
course  in  Bailments  and  Carriers.  Before  the 
month  ends  we  shall  be  well  into  Bills  and 
Notes. 

So  here’s  a smile  for  the  men  who  are  teach- 
ing us  and  may  their  efforts  be  our  success. 

At  the  Fordham  games  we  noticed  that  the 


Law  School  was  represented  on  the  Committee 
by  our  erstwhile  foot-ball  stars  McGee  and 
Glennon.  With  Hartman  a prominent  figure 
amongst  the  baseball  coaches  it  looks  as  if  the 
Law  Department  intended  to  make  its  mark 
in  athletics  at  Fordham.  Give  us  time  in 
which  to  grow  and  we  will  give  men  for  every 
field  of  activity  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
Varsity  to  figure. 

During  the  course  of  Professor  Chapins  lec- 
tures, the  old  axiom  evolved  by  the  class  in  the 
days  when  Torts  was  our  only  trouble,  has  been 
constantly  coming  before  us  in  the  Law  of  Car- 
riers, “When  in  doubt,  charge  the  company.” 
As  a rule  we  have  found  that  axiom  a strong 
crutch  on  which  to  lean. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  for  the  future 
Bailments  and  Carriers  be  known  as  the  science 
of  shirking  responsibility  and  laying  the  blame 
on  the  company.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
views  of  any  reader  on  this  most  interesting 
question  and  promise  faithfully  that  whatever 
may  be  their  decision  we  will  all  continue  to 
abide  by  our  own  opinions. 

The  class  has  rendered  an  undivided  judg- 
ment regarding  Dower.  Dower  is  absolutely 
the  most  difficult  subject  in  the  law,  which  we 
have  as  yet  encountered.  Women  always  were 
a cause  of  trouble.  Heart  trouble,  stomach 
trouble,  and  trouble  that  gives  the  poor  lawyers 
a chance  to  earn  enough  to  keep  him  out  of 
matrimony.  More  trouble. 

Lectures  on  Bills  and  Notes  begin  on  the 
sixteenth  of  this  month  and  continue  until  the 
twenty-first  of  April. 

John  Joseph  Lilly,  ’08. 


jforbbamensia. 


The  Indoor  Meet  is  over  and  so  is  the  little 
shower  which  accompanied  it.  It  was,  without 
a doubt,  the  best  set  of  games  held  this  winter, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  inclement  weather, 
they  would  have  been  far  more  successful  than 
any  previously  held  by  Fordham.  All  the  races 
were  fast  and  exciting,  especially  the  220-yard 
run  closed  to  Fordham.  This  race  eventually 
developed  into  a hurdle  race  due  to  the  falls 
of  several  of  the  participants.  By  the  way,  who 
kicked  “Bill”  Davies  in  this  race?  Bill  says 
‘die  was  no  gentleman  or  he  would  have  stopped 
and  apologized.”  Besides,  was  the  gentleman 
unaware  that  a championship  medal  adorned 
the  left  side  of  “Bill’s”  jersey?  Moral:  Don’t 
wear  the  laurels  of  your  former  victories  in  a 
race  for  they  merely  serve  to  identify  you  as  a 
formidable  contender  and  expose  you  to  the 
trickeries  of  your  opponents  who  invariably  try 
to  put  the  best  man  out  of  the  race. 

The  ushers  and  other  officials  at  the  Meet 
performed  their  respective  duties  very  effect- 


ually, especially  “Clenny”  Eckert  whose  duty 
it  was  to  direct  the  people  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  house.  He  unconsciously  amused  them 
as  they  entered  the  Armory  by  now  and  then  ex- 
claiming in  a loud  voice,  “Balcony  upstairs.” 
We  wonder  where  the  people  thought  the  bal- 
cony was.  Does  anyone  know  where  it  is  sit- 
uated in  the  Stamford  Theatres? 


REMARKS  PICKED  UP  IN  CLASS. 

Coveney : Any  person  that  owns  all  the  ani- 
mals of  a certain  territory,  owns  the  territory. 

Breslin:  I make  a distinguish  there.  It  is 
done  by  that  men. 

Hinchliffe:  I am  disencouraged  but  I shall 
endeavor  to  try  again. 

Casassa : Logic  is  conclusions  drawn  from 
words. 

Second  has  been  sending  bills  to  first  quite 
regularly  lately  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been 
payed.  “Bill”  Duffy  was  first  to  arrive,  then 
“Bill”  Burns  and  finally  “Bill”  Davies,  the 
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crack  half-miler,  made  his  appearance.  All 
are  now  diligently  applying  themselves  to  their 
studies  amid  the  luxuries  of  “Fifth  Avenue.’’ 

“Tommy”  Conlon  seems  to  be  very  averse  to 
whipping  and  proposes  its  abolition.  He  says 
it  is  both  unjust  and  inhuman  and  not  in  the 
least  gentle.  Besides,  he  avers,  that  he  was  not 
sent  here  for  that  purpose  and  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  excommunicated  from  the  class- 
room rather  than  undergo  any  such  treatment. 
What  did  the  Professor  say  ? We  refuse  to 
answer  on  advice  of  counsel. 

Why  did  “Bob”  Graham  hide,  on  several 
occasions,  the  night  of  the  Meet  P Answer : To 
avoid  people  whom  he  had  directed  to  the  wrong 
balcony.  Some  of  them  took  it  as  a joke,  as 
Bob  intended,  but  there  were  others  who  could 
not  appreciate  his  humor,  and,  who  wished  him 
to  know  it.  Bob  believes  in  people  getting 
their  money’s  worth  even  if  it  is  walking. 

The  Fordham  tailor  did  a lively  business  the 
other  day.  In  anticipation  of  attending  a 
Church  Fair  one  evening  recently,  “Hinch,” 
Black  and  “Constancy”  ail  had  their  trousers 
pressed.  They  prepared  themselves  in  a very 
attractive  manner  and  were  bent  on  spending 
a most  enjoyable  evening  but,  horrors,  they  had 
failed  to  reckon  in  the  will  of  the  “powers  that 
be.”  When  they  requested  the  permission  to 
go,  they  were  “turned  down.”  Can  you  imagine 
what  they  said  when  they  returned  to  their 
rooms  to  change  their  clothes?  It  certainly 
must  have  been  a disappointment  to  the  par- 
ties who  expected  them  and  it  seems  rather 
mean  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  refuse 
them  under  such  circumstances  but  we  are  sure 
that,  had  the  authorities  been  informed  that  all 
had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  having  their  trousers 
pressed,  permission  would  have  been  forth- 
coming ( ?). 


“Bed,”  ex-Manager  of  the  Tennis  Team,  is 
going  to  have  his  sideboards  removed.  He 
says,  “they  are  only  intended  for  cold  weather, 
and,  besides,  ‘Joe’  Coogan  is  wearing  them.” 
How  we  shall  miss  them. 

The  representatives  of  the  Saint  Vincent  de 
Paul,  Barry,  “Hinch,”  O’Beilly  and  Convery 
narrowly  averted  arrest  a few  Sundays  ago. 
They  walked  from  90th  Street  to  42d  and  at- 
tempted to  board  a tug  for  Blackwell’s  Island 
without  a pass.  Never  mind  what  they  were 
going  over  there  for.  They  missed  the  boat  on 
which  they  were  to  meet  a gentleman  who  had 
a pass  for  them,  but  this  did  not  phase  them 
in  the  least.  “Jack”  started  out  to  tell  the 
captain  of  the  other  boat  their  predicament, 
but  this  functionary  turned  a deaf  ear  to  all 
his  pleadings  and  the  boat  pulled  off  without 
them.  They  would  not  have  felt  nearly  as  bad, 
in  fact,  we  do  not  think  they  would  have  at- 
tempted to  board  the  boat  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  there  of  several  of  the  fair  sex. 
To  make  matters  worse,  after  the  tug  had  de- 
parted, an  officer  approached  them  and  told 
them  there  was  nothing  doing  to-day  and  they 
had  better  be  on  their  way.  Notice  the  poetry. 
Wonder  what  the  officer  meant  by  saying  there 
was  nothing  doing  to-day.  He  must  have 
known  what  society  they  belonged  to. 

We  object  to  the  use  of  the  exchange  columns 
for  the  furthering  of  affairs  of  the  heart. 
There  is  nothing  but  praise  in  our  exchanges 
for  the  writings  in  the  Villa  Shield,  and,  while 
praise  may  be  deserved  it  is  hardly  necessary 
“to  put  it  on  so  thick.”  Each  month  the  ex- 
change columns  of  the  two  monthlies  seem  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  bestowing  praise  on  the 
other.  For  the  benefit  of  both  parties  we  sug- 
that  photographs  be  exchanged.  This  column 
is  not  a “Town  Topics,”  but  if  “L”  had  allowed 
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ns  to  read  his  last  two  letters  we  would  not 
have  made  this  affair  public. 

“Hinch”  took  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  recently 
and  was  so  flustered  that  he  spilled  his  soup  all 
over  his  dress-suit.  Was  it  hot?  Ask  him. 

We  have  several  new  voices  in  the  choir.  All 
the  newcomers  seem  to  make  their  debuts  at 
Vespers  on  Sunday  nights.  Dick  made  his 
debut  a few  weeks  ago  and  certainly  was  a 
howling  success  while  he  lasted.  The  hymns 
are  rendered  in  a rather  novel  manner  now. 
Dick  begins  the  hymn,  Jack  joins  in  on  the 
second  verse,  and  so  on  till  the  stanza  is  finished 
by  a quartet.  Murdered  would  be  much  better 
than  finished,  but  we  did  not  think  of  it  in 
time. 

The  Seniors  will  be  measured  for  short  pants 
next  week.  The  nursery  has  been  entirely  re- 
fitted and  equipped  with  tops  and  rattles,  and 
the  Seniors  will  be  permitted  to  play  there 


every  Saturday  evening  till  bedtime.  If  any- 
one wishes  a doll  he  may  procure  it  by  applying 
to  the  chaperon  who  will  be  in  charge. 

“Wait  Till  The  Sun  Shines,  Nellie,”  has 
made  quite  a hit  with  George.  Wonder  why. 

“Orville  Tang”  alias  “Bill”  O’C r has 

been  made  President  of  the  “B.”  “H.”  Society. 
“Chick”  Egan  is  his  private  secretary.  We 
congratulate  you,  fellows,  and  wish  you  every 
success  in  your  new  positions,  Dick  said  he  be- 
longed to  the  B.  H.  Society  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  is  not  the  one  you  belonged 
to,  Dick.  B.  H.  does  not  men  B — g H — se  in 
this  case. 

“Bob’7  Graham,  the  champion  bowler  of 
Washington,  Ind.,  and  “Bill”  Fallon,  the 
champion  of  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  will  bowl  a 
series  of  three  games  on  April  1st  at  Muller’s 
Alleys.  They  are  both  experts,  each  having 
bowled  as  high  as  130  on  several  occasions. 
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news  of  tbe  montb. 


The  scor#  book  of  the 
Score  Book  musical  comedy,  “ A Col- 
of  the  lege  Complication,”  con- 
Musical  Comedy,  taining  the  words  and 
music  of  the  entire  play,  is 
to  be  out  shortly.  It  may  be  had  upon  appli- 
cation to  J.  Ignatius  Covenev  or  Stanley  J. 
Quinn.  Price,  $1.00. 


The  Xavier  High  School 
Xavier  boys  will  present  “The 
High  School.  Critic  ” in  the  College  The- 
atre, West  16th  Street, 

April  18th,  1906. 


At  the  election  recently 
Bronx  Med.  held,  the  following  were 
Assoc.  elected  officers  of  the  Bronx 

Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Win.  O’Byrne,  ’66,  First  Vice-President;  Dr. 
Francis  L.  Donlon,  ’88,  Recording  Secretary, 
and  Dr.  Jos.  J.  Smith,  ’86,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 


On  February  5th,  6th,  7th, 
The  Catholic  was  held  in  the  ball  room 
Summer  School  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  a 
Bazaar.  Bazaar  under  the  direction 
of  the  new  President,  Rev. 
Talbot  Smith,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School.  It  took  the  form  of  a literary 
exhibition.  In  the  different  books  were  dis- 
played the  works  and  photographs  of  many 
Catholic  authors.  Journalism  and  journalists 


were  also  represented.  Fordham  contributed 
its  mite  in  the  shape  of  specimens  of  The 
Fordham  Monthly,  with  photos  of  Loring 
M.  Black,  ’07,  Editor-in-Chief,  and  of  J. 
Ignatius  Coveney,  ’08,  and  I.  Ferdinand  Con- 
very,  '07,  of  the  board  of  editors.  Mrs.  John 
Barry,  mother  of  Gerald,  ’98;  Joe,  O.  F. ; John, 
’07;  William,  ’08,  and  Francis,  Prep.,  grace- 
fully presided  over  and  managed  the  hand- 
somest booth  of  the  Bazaar,  and  we  were  de- 
lighted to  see  among  the  many  pretty  objects 
provided  by  Mrs.  Barry,  a magnificently  em- 
broidered pillow  which  flashed  the  name  of 
Fordham  in  beautifully  worked  maroon  letter- 
ing. 

The  committee  of  fifty 
Alumni  Princeton  alumni  ap- 

Endowment.  pointed  in  December, 

1904,  to  canvass  the  grad- 
uates for  funds  “to  provide  for  the  immediate 
necessities  and  future  development  of  the  uni- 
versity,” reports  as  a result  of  its  first  year’s 
work  subscriptions  aggregating  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne, 
The  Catholic  S.  J.,  has  not  resigned  from 
Encyclopedia,  the  Board  of  Editors  of 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
and  has  no  thought  of  doing  so.  Some  months 
ago  he  resigned  as  Associate  Editor  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia Americana,  and  took  occasion  to 
warn  Catholics  against  the  use  of  his  name  by 
the  agents  of  that  work.  Many  persons  who 
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did  not  know  of  Father  Wynne’s  connection 
with  the  Americana,  erroneously  concluded  that 
he  had  ceased  to  he  an  Editor  of  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia.  He  considers  it  necessary  to  cor- 
rect this  error  and  to  say  that  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  his  motives  in  retiring  from  the  Ameri- 
cana, was  to  be  free  to  devote  his  time  and 
labor  exclusively  to  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

We  see  from  our  corres- 
The  New  pondence  that  two  Ford- 

Benedicts.  ham  “Grads”  have  joined 

the  ranks  of  the  benedicts 
since  the  publication  of  our  last  issue.  Samuel 
Spalding  Fontaine  was  married  to  Miss  Bess 
Edith  Rigby,  on  the  14th  of  February  last, 
while  the  marriage  of  Lawrence  P.  Monahan 
and  Miss  Frances  Nelle  Wurtz  was  solemnized 
a week  or  so  later.  The  Monthly  tenders  its 
congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

A letter  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
James  J.  Fallon,  Fallon,  ’04,  has  been  tc- 
’04.  ceived  by  the  editor,  which 

owing  to  circumstance  is  not 
published  in  the  pages  of  this  issue.  Mr.  Fal- 
lon writes  from  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, and  judging,  if  we  may,  from  the  tone 
of  his  letter,  he  seems  to  be  charmed  by  the 
glories  of  the  Great  West  despite  the  tendency 
of  the  mercury  to  hover  around  30  below. 

Justice  O’Brien,  of  the  Ap- 
The  Hon.  Morgan  pellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
J.  O’Brien.  preroe  Court,  delivered  a 
masterly  address  in  Carnegie 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  5.  His  subject, 
“The  Civilization  of  the  20th  Century,”  was 
treated  in  a scholarly  but  practical  manner,  the 
growth  of  materialism,  socialism,  and  ir religion 
being  depicted  as  a menace  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation. 


ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE,  CHICAGO. 

The  following  is  printed  from  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers: 

With  the  purchase  yesterday 
St.  Ignatius,  Chi-  of  twenty  acres  of  land  in 
cago.  Buys  Land;  Cape  Hayes,  a tract  lying 
Soon  to  be  253  feet  north  of  Devon 

University,  avenue  and  135  feet  south 
of  Hayes  avenue,  St.  Ignat- 
ius College  approached  within  view  of  its  tran- 
sition into  a great  university.  The  land  bought 
lies  along  the  lake  shore  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Sheridan  road.  The  purchase  price 
was  $161,254. 

Ambitions  to  develop  university  courses  have 
possessed  Rev.  Henry  J.  Dumbach  S.  J.,  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  six  years  ago.  Lack  of  funds 
has  prevented  carrying  his  plans  into  effect, 
but  now  that  obstacle  has  been  removed.  It 
is  announced  that  several  wealthy  Catholics  and 
other  prominent  Chicago  citizens  have  proffered 
assistance  in  a sufficient  amount  to  insure  the 
development  of  an  educational  institution  that 
will  be  a credit  to  the  city. 

The  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
newly  acquired  property  will  be  the  erection 
of  a church.  Archbishop  Quigley  having  ap- 
proved that  plan  and  given  assurance  that 
parish  territory  would  be  assigned,  probably  ex- 
tending a half-mile  north  and  south  of  Devon 
avenue.  Very  soon  after  the  church  edifice  is 
up  it  is  expected  school  buildings  will  follow. 
While  there  is  no  intention  to  remove  the  whole 
educational  institution  to  the  new  location,  ex- 
cellent buildings  are  to  be  erected  and  many 
of  the  more  important  branches  will  be  housed 
there. 

The  college  has  expanded  so  rapidly  that 
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new  buildings  have  become  a necessity.  The 
registration  this  year  is  630  students,  a larger 
number  than  can  properly  be  cared  for  in  the 
present  quarters.  Some  such  step  as  the  one 
just  taken  was  needed,  and  the  president  and 
faculty  have  sought  to  rush  things  in  order  to 
care  for  the  rapidly  growing  popularity  of  the 
school. 

New  departments  will  be  opened  as  rap- 
idly as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees 
will  allow.  The  addition  of  a law  department 
already  is  under  consideration  and  it  is  hoped 


to  have  it  ready  for  classes  by  next  fall.  Tech- 
nology will  be  given  early  attention. 

Just  when  the  school  will  lose  the  college 
classification  and  become  a university  in  reality 
is  not  known,  but  the  change  will  come  as  soon 
as  things  are  in  readiness  for  full  university 
courses.  It  was  not  stated  last  night  just  how 
much  money  is  available  for  improvement  of 
the  new  property,  but  it  was  hinted  funds  will 
not  be  lacking  when  plausible  plans  for  devel- 
opment are  ready- 
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exchanges. 


“The  Spirit  of  the  Violin,”  was  the  only 
piece  in  the  Normal  College  Echo  up  to  the 
standard  which  this  excellent  paper  has  set. 
What  is  the  matter?  Have  the  editors  become 
lax  in  their  efforts  to  secure  compositions 
worthy  of  their  magazine,  or  have  the  students 
lost  interest  in  their  own  publication?  Great 
carelessness  is  shown  in  the  February  number, 
which  mars  considerably  the  fine  reputation  of 
the  Echo. 

Though  unpretentious  in  regard  to  cover,  de- 
sign and  totally  devoid  of  illustrations,  the 
Mountaineer  always  occupies  one  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  ranks  of  our  exchanges.  “The 
Poetry  of  William  Collins”  ought  to  awaken 
sympathy  for  that  shiftless  poet,  as  well  as  in- 
terest in  his  work  that  so  merits  it.  “Said  the 
Rose”  furnishes  delightful  reading.  “The  Oper- 
ator’s Story”  is  cleverly  written,  but  all  the  con- 
nections are  not  observed.  How  did  Conant  know 
the  operator  was  going  to  obtain  that  six  hun- 
dred dollars?  “Linda,”  a poem  in  the  negro 
dialect,  pleases.  “The  Raising  of  a Moustache,” 
proves  too  great  an  attempt  for  the  author  in 
more  ways  than  one.  “The  Hidden  Way”  is  in- 
teresting, but  that  is  all.  It  is  not  scholarly. 
“The  First  Violet”  is  the  best  contribution  to 
the  issue.  “To  Thaliarchus”  evidences  labor 
and  facility.  “John  Boyle  O’Reilly”  contains 
some  information. 

There  is  something  original  and  inviting 
about  the  make-up  of  the  Alpha  Pi  Mu  which 


forbids  us  to  throw  it  aside  without  reading 
everything  in  the  magazine.  There  is  not  much 
in  it,  it  is  true,  but  what  it  does  contain  is 
worthy  of  papers  boasting  higher  aims  and 
greater  rank.  “February”  is  short  and  thought- 
ful. “Imitation  and  Progress”  merits  imita- 
tion. Its  style  and  matter  are  exemplars  which 
could  be  followed  with  profit  by  other  writers. 
“Peace”  is  just  eight  lines  of  admirable  ideas 
elegantly  portrayed.  The  writer  of  “Poets 
Laureate”  should  undertake  a less  hackneyed 
subject.  “Old  Time  Club  Houses”  is  pleasing 
as  well  as  instructive. 

The  Young’s  Eagle’s  wing  must  suffer  from 
severe  lassitude  after  the  bird  travels  the  wide 
expanse  between  Sinsinawa  and  Fordham.  As 
if  the  journey  itself  was  not  long  enough  for 
the  poor  bird  without  making  it  carry  that 
awful  unhandy  paper  which  bears  its  name. 
The  paper  is  certainly  an  armful.  We  have 
to  take  it  on  the  table,  get  on  a high  stool, 
and  reach  way  over  in  order  to  distinguish  its 
title  at  the  top  of  the  page.  “Henry  Harland” 
shows  appreciation  of  the  gifted  novelist.  “The 
New  Moon”  was  more  than  inspiring  that  night 
when  the  young  lady  made  her  way  through  the 
sequestered  glades  alone,  in  order  to  get  the 
proper  color  for  the  verse.  “Many  Maids  of 
Many  Minds”  looks  like  a number  of  class  com- 
positions, albeit  several  of  them  are  excellent. 
“Thomas  Carlyle”  shows  talent.  “Light  and 
Airy  Nothings  From  Academic  Halls”  do  not 
belie  the  title . 
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Nothing  that  we  have  read  lately  appealed  to 
us  so  much  as  “Mother’s  Good-Bye”  in  The 
Numgret  Annual.  Anybody,  who  can  procure 
a copy  of  this  paper,  ought  to  do  so  at  once  and 
read  this  poem.  Its  theme  is  one  rarely  made 
use  of  in  this  fashion,  but  beyond  doubt,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  touching  ideas  that  could  be 
put  into  verse.  It  is  an  old  story.  A young 
man,  just  entering  on  his  theological  studies 
is  bidding  his  mother  good-bye.  Allow  us  to 
quote  the  last  two  lines: 

“And  your  brow  shall  feel  the  blessing 
Of  your  own  dear  soggarth  boy.” 

Here  are  Irish  thoughtfulness  and  simplicity 
fully  exemplified.  There  are  many  readable 
essays  in  the  annual,  all  of  them  the  work  of 
men  who  know  their  subjects.  We  are  more 
than  sorry  that  we  do  not  include  Gaelic  among 
our  accomplishments,  for  we  certainly  miss 
two  treats  by  not  being  able  to  understand  the 
articles  written  in  that  language. 

The  external  qualities  of  the  Dial  are  cer- 
tainly far  from  fascinating.  Poor  quality  of 
paper  and  a cover  in  which  little  taste  is  dis- 
played, tend  to  repel  rather  than  attract.  How- 
ever, the  literary  merit  of  the  periodical  is  quite 
up  to  the  standard.  “Cupid”  contains  a clever 
thought,  and  for  the  most  part  the  verse  runs 


smoothly.  Two  or  three  lines  in  the  odes 
seem  labored  and  not  conducive  towards  a keen 
relish  for  more  lyrics  of  the  same  style.  “James 
Proctor  Knott”  is  readable.  “The  Art  of  Cari- 
cature” possesses  no  wonderful  virtues.  “My 
Valentine”  is  a beautiful  exposition  of  an  old 
theme.  The  two  stories  in  the  March  number 
are  well  written,  but  are  very  commonplace  in 
point  of  plot.  “The  True  Patriot”  shows  care- 
ful work,  but  follows  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
almost  too  mechanically. 

St.  Angele's  Quarterly  seems  to  attempt  too 
much  without  the  power  to  sustain  the  effort. 
One  would  expect  after  over  two  months  of 
preparation  some  interesting  reading,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  but  sad  to  say  the  Quarterly 
furnishes  little  readable  matter  in  the  former 
line,  and,  as  for  the  latter,  well  you  would 
think  the  Nine  Sisters  never  were.  “A  Fallen 
Philosopher”  might  have  been  good  but  that 
awful  attempt  to  imitate  the  linguistic  efforts 
of  a whole-souled  Irishman  spoils  the  entire 
article.  We  can  find  no  fault  with  “Swift’s 
Letter.”  Perhaps,  we  had  too  much  exordium 
and  not  enough  of  extracts  from  the  letters. 
“The  Joys  of  Having  a Big  Brother”  shows  ex- 
perience. “The  Ballad  of  the  Fair  Cicelye” 
required  quite  a number  of  extra  letters  which 
could  well  have  been  omitted. 

Loring  M.  Brack,  :07. 
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POPE  JOHN  XXII  AND  THE  SUPPOSED 
BULL  FORBIDDING  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  JAMES  T.  WALSH,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  D.,  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  STAFF,  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY. 

Catholics  have  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves in  having  at  least  a few  men  in  profes- 
sional circles  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  type,  brave  enough 
to  champion  the  cause  of  their  faith.  Protest- 
ant doctors  will  begin  to  realize  shortly  that 
they  had  better  think  twice  before  they  wield 
their  bigotted  quill.  In  his  charity,  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  CTuikshank,  the  perpetrator  of  an  article 
under  title  of  “Some  Relations  of  the  Church 
and  Scientific  Progress,”  would  do  well  to  sound 
the  note  of  warning  to  his  confreres.  Had  he 
been  warned  he  might  have  been  spared  the 
humiliation  accorded  him  by  Dr.  Walsh  in  his 
article  entitled  “Pope  John  XXII  and  the 
Supposed  Bull  Forbidding  Chemistry.”  After 
reading  the  aforesaid  article  one  is  forced  into 
the  belief  that  Dr.  Cruikshank  would  do  well 
to  begin  anew  his  study  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
thus  enabling  him  to  consult  original  docu- 
ments rather  than  trust  second-hand  historians 
of  the  older  days. 

Lenten  Readings. — From  the  Roman  Brev- 
iary. Done  into  English  by  John  Patrick, 
Marquess  of  Bute.  Arranged  by  Father 
John  Mary,  F.  M.  C.  Benziger  Bros., 
N.  Y.  75  cents. 

This  Lenten  book  is  meaty  in  matter — that  is 
for  the  soul — neatly  printed,  attractively  bound, 


— in  excellent  English  and  the  extracts  are 
judiciously  selected 

Four  New  York  Boys.— By  John  W.  Davis, 
Principal  Public  School  No.  8,  Bedford 
Park. 

We  were  charmed  with  this  little  book.  It 
is  written  in  such  racy,  simple  English  that  a 
child  can  read  and  enjoy  it.  It  is  printed  on 
fine  paper,  and  beautifully  and  profusely  illus- 
trated by  scenes  and  objects  of  Indian  days,  and 
introduces  the  child  to  the  most  vital 
events,  all  illustrated,  of  New  York  and  its 
vicinity  from  the  dawn  of  our  history  to  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  John  W.  Davis  has  also  published  a very 
instructive  booklet  on  Civics  for  Elementarv 
Schools.  In  this  latter  hook  Mr.  Davis  is  as- 
sisted by  Charles  Stewart,  LL.B.,  instructor  of 
Civics  in  the  same  school. 

Mr.  Davis  is  the  author  of  yet  another  handy 
book— Young  America’s  Manual— The  Child’s 
Guide  to  Patriotism.  Mr.  Davis  shows  in  these 
works  how  well  he  understands  the  minds  of 
children,  and  reveals  the  knack  of  the  born 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  reach  the  brains  and 
hearts  of  the  little  ones. 

Does  It  Matter.  Much  What  I Believe? 

Rev.  B.  J.  Often,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  St.  Louis  University,  has  written 
a pithy  and  instructive  pamphlet  on  this 
vital  question.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis. 
15  cents. 
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Festival  of  Corpus  Christi.— A Tale  of  the 
Old  Missions  of  South  America.  45  cents. 

The  Shipwreck. — Both  are  interesting  stories 
for  the  young,  though  they  can  interest 
and  edify  the  more  mature.  Both  stories 
are  published  by  Herder,  St.  Louis.  45 
cents. 

“Fortifying  the  Layman”  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  little  books  we  have  ever 
read.  The  trashy-novel  fiend  could  be  inter- 
ested by  this  treatise  on  the  dangers  to  his 
faith  which  surround  the  Catholic  layman. 
The  author  is  neither  abtruse  nor  technical; 
therein  lies  the  great  charm  of  his  short  essays. 
Father  Hull  is  the  master  of  an  easy,  flowing 
style.  He  is  moreover  the  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  gives  many  “common  sense”  methods 
of  fortifying  the  layman  against  the  snares  and 
false  accusations  of  the  enemies  of  the  church 
of  God.  The  influence  and  personal  attacks 
which  undermine  the  layman’s  faith ; the 


methods  of  instructing  him  how  to  answer 
these  attacks;  the  causes  of  apostacy  from  our 
Catholic  belief,  and  especially  the  mental  de- 
generation or  intellectual  wasting  away  from 
lack  of  religious  food  for  the  mind  that  is 
manifested  by  a loss  of  all  interest  in  religion; 
the  one-sidedness  of  modern  education,  that 
causes  many  persons  in  later  life  to  become 
“dead  in  heart,  because  they  are  empty  in 
head;”  the  interest  in  facts  of  dogma,  facts 
of  Scripture,  and  facts  of  Church  history, 
which  can  and  ought  to  be  instilled  into  the 
young  student, — all  these  subjects  are  discussed 
with  common  sense,  with  keen  interest,  with  a 
profound  mastery  of  this  all  important  study, 
fortifying  the  layman. 

The  book  contains  96  pages,  in  red  paper 
covers,  is  printed  clearly  and  on  fine  paper,  in 
Herder’s  best  style. 

“Fortifying  the  Layman,”  by  Ernest  Hull, 
S.  J.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  B.  Herder,  publisher. 
Price,  net,  15  cents. 
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Spring  Scenes. 

ff)irds  from  sunt^y  climates, 

Qrst  f rorcj  cold  oqes  flown, 

their  tQr}J;  flj^t  ^omev^arcl, 

f^ow^  by  warn|  winds  blowq. 

^pow’rs  assures  bri^t  colors, 

^ ©rasters  a^  ijow  sin^, 

(grees  ars  softly  buddir^, 
(^uiclyened  by  the  5pr'n£- 


A.  J.  Dooley,  ’08. 
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Custer's  Cast  Tiflbt. 


From  time  to  time,  the  exigencies  of  literary 
and  dramatic  conditions  revive  the  discussion  of 
men  and  deeds  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  years. 
There  are  certain  topics  which  are  far  enough 
in  the  past  to  be  unknown  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion, but  which  are  not  so  old  as  to  be  beyond 
the  recollection  of  the  more  mature.  Such 
topics  are  not  only  interesting  for  their  in- 
trinsic worth,  but  have  an  added  reality,  be- 
cause they  may  be  discussed  by  those  who  lived 
and  worked  when  the  deeds  themselves  were 
wrought  out  of  the  forge  of  Time.  Such  a sub- 
ject is  the  battle  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  where 
General  Custer  fell. 

The  fall  of  ’75  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  to  a crisis.  The  government 
demanded  that  the  Indians  remain  on  the  res- 
ervations maintained  for  them,  and  they  re- 
fused to  be  so  restricted.  Sitting  Bull  had 
gathered  the  dissatisfied  of  all  the  Northern 
tribes  about  him,  and  was  prepared  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  compel  the  obedience  of  his  people. 

Finally  the  Indian  Commission  served  notice 
upon  him  that  unless  he  moved  into  the  res- 
ervation by  January,  1876,  steps  would  be 
taken  to  force  his  compliance.  Sitting  Bull 
sent  back  a defiant  response,  and  early  in 
the  spring,  the  army  assumed  the  offensive. 

The  Indians  were  located  in  a part  of  the 
country  which  did  credit  to  their  power  of 
selection,  the  bad  lands  of  southeastern  Mon- 
tana. The  deep  grass,  the  sharp  ravines,  the 
narrow  valleys  and  tortuous  rivers,  made  it  a 


place  where  an  army  could  be  concentrated, 
only  with  great  difficulty,  and  where  the  wiles 
and  trickery  of  Indian  ambush  tactics,  could 
best  succeed. 

It  was  determined  to  approach  the  Sioux 
from  three  directions;  General  Gibbon  was  to 
attack  from  the  West,  General  Crook  from  the 
South,  and  General  Terry  from  the  East. 
With  the  first  two  of  these  expeditious,  we 
are  not  so  much  concerned.  General  Crook’s 
detachment  was  delayed  by  several  attacks,  in 
which  the  Redskins  were  uniformly  victorious. 
The  other  two  columns  finally  joined. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  A.  Custer  was 
with  Terry,  and  on  June  22d  he  was  ordered 
to  take  a detachment  of  cavalry,  get  above  the 
Indians,  and  drive  them  down  the  Little  Big 
Horn  valley,  into  the  army’s  slowly  closing 
grip. 

The  number  of  the  Indians  was  believed 
to  be  slightly  over  one  thousand,  and  at  day- 
break Custer  set  out  against  them  with  none 
but  the  six  hundred  of  his  own  Seventh  U.  S. 
Cavalry. 

He  advanced  rapidly,  throwing  out  scouts 
on  either  side  to  search  for  Sitting  Bull’s  trail, 
and  on  the  third  day  word  was  brought  that  it 
had  been  discovered. 

Custer  pushed  on,  and  at  evening  the  scouts 
reported  signs  of  an  Indian  village  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  on  the  other  side 
of  a low  chain  of  hills. 

The  command  toiled  up  the  divide  and  took 
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places  upon  the  ridge,  ready  for  an  attack  at 
dawn.  The  Seventh  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
Custer  himself,  one  by  Major  Reno,  and  one 
by  Captain  Benteen. 

Those  who  were  with  Reno  say  that  the  night 
was  one  of  anxiety  and  foreboding,  and  that 
a strange  presentiment  of  their  impending 
doom  seemed  to  overshadow  the  whole  regi- 
ment. Messages  for  dear  ones  were  given  into 
comrades’  hands,  tokens  of  farewell  were  ex- 
changed, and  all  made  ready  for  death. 

The  memorable  Sunday  morning  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  and  silently  but  with  pennons 
flying,  as  was  their  wont,  the  Seventh  rode 
down  into  the  valley.  No  strains  of  martial 
music  fired  their  hearts,  on  this  last  ride,  for 
the  attack  was  secret;  and  sentimentalists  be- 
lieve that  had  “Garry  Owen,”  the  regiment’s 
battle  song,  been  ringing  in  their  ears,  the 
Seventh's  record  for  invincibility  would  have 
remained  unbroken. 

All  was  commotion  in  the  Indian  camp,  and 
the  first  impulse  was  to  flee,  hut  when  they  real- 
ized how  greatly  they  outnumbered  the  Seventh 
the  Indians  rallied  to  defend  themselves.  They 
were  under  the  leadership  of  an  able  chieftain, 
Gall,  for  Sitting  Bull,  who  was  know  as  “the 
man  with  the  big  head  and  little  heart,”  was 
more  of  a medicine  man,  than  a warrior. 

Reno  and  Benteen  were  the  first  to  arrive  in 
the  valley.  They  crossed  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
and  met  the  enemy  on  the  other  side.  There 
a furious  hand-to-hand  conflict  took  place, 
and  when  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
Indians  became  manifest,  the  cavalry  retreated 
across  the  river  with  their  wounded,  and  en- 
trenched themselves  on  the  divide.  There  they 
remained  during  the  whole  engagement,  ignor- 
ant of  the  fate  of  their  comrades. 


Meanwhile,  Custer  was  hastening  by  a cir- 
cuitous route  to  enter  the  village  from  the 
rear.  His  approach  was  discovered  by  the  In- 
dians, and  immediately  upon  the  repulse  of 
Reno,  the  entire  Indian  force  was  massed  to 
encounter  Custer. 

This  is  the  last  that  is  positively  known  of 
the  affair.  None  of  Custer’s  men  ever  came 
back  to  tell  the  tale,  Custer  himself  lies  sleeping 
where  he  fell. 

The  Indians  who  fought  him  are  the  only 
bards  of  Custer’s  fight,  but  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  enemy  comes  an  admiring  story  of  won- 
derful courage. 

When  Custer  swept  with  a cheer  around  the 
last  bluff  which  separated  him  from  the  village 
he  did  not  meet,  as  he  had  expected,  some  five 
or  six  hundred  Indians,  and  the  welcome  sight 
of  Reno’s  men  across  the  valley,  but  there  in 
front  entrenched  behind  boulders  and  rocks, 
were  the  three  thousand  Indians  whom  Sitting 
Bull  had  mustered,  and  Reno  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 

Surprised,  but  undaunted,  Custer  dis- 
mounted, and  threw  his  men  forward  on  the 
double  quick.  Volley  after  volley  rang  out, 
but  the  bullets  flattened  themselves  harmlessly 
against  the  rocks,  while  the  puffs  of  smoke 
from  the  rifles  of  the  Indians  spelled  death  for 
many  of  the  little  band. 

Realizing  the  hopelessness  of  the  conflict, 
Custer  ordered  the  men  to  remount  and  cut 
their  way  back  to  the  hills.  Furiously  they 
charged  to  the  river,  but  this  had  been  foreseen, 
and  they  were  met  by  another  frantic,  shout- 
ing horde. 

There  was  nothing  left  now  but  death,  and 
the  set  faces  of  the  men  proclaimed  that  they 
would  sell  their  lives  dearly. 

Two  little  hillocks  rise  up  out  of  the  plain 
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here,  and  upon  these  Custer  made  his  last 
stand.  The  Indians  formed  in  a giant  circle, 
and  waving  their  gaudy  blankets,  and  shouting 
their  hellish  cries  they  swept  round  the  rapidly 
thinning  ranks.  Faster  and  faster  they  circled 
the  doomed  men,  tiring  incessantly,  the  crash 
of  the  rifles,  and  the  fearful  yells,  making  fit 
pandemonium  for  a soldier’s  death. 

That  the  Seventh  sold  their  lives  dearly  was 
shown  by  the  piles  of  empty  cartridges  about 
each  body,  but  one  by  one  the  men  sank  to  the 
ground,  silenced,  but  unconquered,  by  the  fear- 
ful odds. 

All  that  night  the  camp  fires  of  the  Indians 
flared  red  upon  the  hills ; all  that  night  the  war 
dances  wheeled  around  them,  while  the  air  was 
rent  with  the  victorious  tumult  of  the  dancers. 
The  white  man  had  come  to  molest  the  redman, 
and  the  white  man  was  dead ! 

But  the  sure  vengeance  of  the  Great  White 
Father  at  Washington  was  an  ever  present  fear, 
and  the  next  day  saw  the  exulting  braves; 
hastening  to  safety.  Some  sought  shelter 
farther  in  the  Bad  Lands,  some  went  back  to  the 
reservation,  some  proceeded  south,  and  some 
under  Sitting  Bull  fled  over  the  line  'into 
Canada.  They  were  never  punished. 

Ascending  the  Little  Big  Horn,  two  days 


later,  General  Terry  came  upon  the  bodies  of 
Custer  and  his  five  devoted  companies. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  rode  down  with 
Custer  into  their  Valley  of  Death,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  lay  cold,  where  they  had 
fallen,  for  none  rode  back  out  of  the  deadly 
jaws  of  this  more  fearful  Balaklava.  The 
corpses  were  hacked  and  torn  beyond  recogni- 
tion; all,  save  that  of  Custer,  for  “Chief  Long 
Hair,”  as  he  was  called,  had  been  accorded  the 
tribute  of  the  victor  to  a courageous  foe. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  disaster  fell  up- 
on General  Terry  as  commanding  officer,  and 
though  he  never,  by  word  or  deed,  did  anything 
to  cast  discredit  upon  Custer’s  memory,  yet 
his  friends  labored  to  place  the  responsibility 
upon  the  dead. 

But  a great  nation  was  not  unmindful  of 
her  solemn  debt  and  obligation,  and  upon  the 
battlefield,  which  she  forever  set  aside  as  a 
sacred  resting  place  for  the  gallant  dead,  she 
placed  loving  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the 
Seventh.  The  plain  is  dotted  with  marble 
slabs,  marking  the  spot  where  each  hero  fell, 
and  on  the  mound,  where  Custer  lay,  a granite 
shaft  now  stands,  bearing  the  death  roll  of 
the  little  company  and  a simple  statement  of 
their  immortal  valor. 


Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 


MY  OLD  GUITAR. 


jjiflp  €>io  (guitar. 

(BROKEN  BEYOND  REPAIR.) 

01  as  ! tbourt  broken,  trusty  friend  : 

0 tanked  wrec^  tbou  liest  there  : 

0 cruel  bar|d  bas  done  tt?e  deed, 

0nd  grieved  me  even  to  despair. 

Ror  tbou  bast  always  been  my  friend, 

Wben  every  otber  one  bas  failed  : 

<?b  ou  st  always  been  my  comforter, 

Wben  sickness  in  my  heart  prevailed. 

Olas  I b°w  oft  ^ turned  to  tb  ee 

^o  sootbe  my  beart  witb  music  s balm 

Each  cord,  responding  to  my  touch, 

Groupbt  oer  my  soul  refreshing  calm. 

How  oft  $ used  to  sit  and  thinly, 

0nd  plucl^  tby  strinps  in  pensive  lay  , 

0nd  as  my  thoughts  cjrew  more  intense, 
PRy  playinp  slowly  died  away. 

0nd  finally  4’d  cease  entire, 

0nd  thinking,  rest  my  arms  on  tbee, 

Who,  e en  without  tby  music.,  wert 

0 f riend  from  whom  bl  ns  er  felt  free. 
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0nd  t t?en  from  such  reflections  sad 
$ d wal^e,  and  thinly  of  my  last  end, 
Bonfusion  here,  but  hope  beyond  : 

0nd  so  my  broken  heart  would  mend. 

0nd  then  Q d smile  to  thinly  of  life, 

How  ne  er  Success  a point  could  score, 
But  something  came  to  thwart  its  aim, 

0nd  mal^e  more  misery  than  before. 


(ifbus  gradually  my  heart  would  rise, 

(ij)ill  happiest  of  mer>  was  ^ ; 

“ Ror  what,  ^ d say,  "will  pain  avail 
When  cold  beneath  the  sod  ^ lie? 

0 let  them  come,  these  worldly  shafts, 
(ij)hat  fi  ercely  seel^  us  every  place  ; 

^hey  are  but  goads  that  spur  us  on 
^o  win  the  preat  eternal  race. 

0nd  so  twas  thou,  my  old  puitar, 

^hQt  held  my  thouphts  in  sweet  control 
Por  naupht  but  thy  consolinp  notes 

Sould  worl^  such  wonders  In  my  soul. 

Bach  sweetly  blendinp  chord  of  thine 

Refreshed  and  soothed  my  achinp  head, 
Just  as  each  silvery  drop  of  dew 
Bnpht  ens  the  droopinp  flower-bed. 
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But  now  a wnecl^  tbou  liest  dumb  : 

<?by  daily  corner  s now  tby  prove  ; 

Ror  thee  ^ II  b ave  no  band  remove  ; 

B en  tby  presence  do  b)  crave. 

0nd  now  wbo  II  be  my  constant  friend  ? 

0 creature  with  a free  will  ? never  l 

0 senseless  tbinp  ^ d ratber  bave  i 

gucb  friendship  deatb  alone  can  sever. 

0b,  yes  I 4 am  a man  most  stranpe  : 

But  $ bave  weiabty  cause  to  rave  ; 

Ror  faithless  friends  have  racked  my  heart 

(ijjill  naupbt  seems  true  but  tb  eternal  prave. 

0nd  since  tbou  best  lifeless,  dumb, 

^ wish  my  soul  could  unbar, 
go  $ could  fly  away  from  here, 

>ld  without  my  old  puitar. 

J.  Ignatius  Coyeney,  ’06. 
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derations  Uaporings  of  Crutbful  Cbomas. 


Supper  was  over.  The  windows  of  Mrs. 
Kite’s  boarding  house  banged  and  rattled  cease- 
lessly, as  the  incessant  rain  beat  a mad  tattoo 
upon  their  panes.  The  night  was  what  one 
might  term  “miserable,”  and  no  one,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Whitechoker,  who  was  sche- 
duled to  preach  at  “Gospel  Tent  No.  7,”  dared 
to  venture  beyond  the  warm  precincts  of  Mrs. 
Kite’s  front  door.  The  evening  gave  every 
promise  of  being  a boring  one,  for  Miss  Devine 
had  already  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and — 
Truthful  Thomas  was  there.  Miss  Devine’s 
slim  fingers  soon  began  to  wander  over  the  key- 
board. More  wildly  and  more  madly  she  pound- 
ed as  she  ground  out  discord  from  the  vibrating 
strings.  On  and  on  she  hammered,  until  a 
sheet  of  music  dropped,  unintentionally  or 
otherwise,  between  the  hammers  and  wires,  ef- 
fectually silencing  her.  The  storm  raged  with- 
out; quiet  reigned  with.  The  boarders  looked 
expectant.  They  were  awaiting  the  inevitable, 
and  it  came.  “Strange  isn’t  it,”  began  Truth- 
ful Thomas.  “How  unexpectedly  one  meets  old 
acquaintances.  Strange,  isn’t  it;  wonderful; 
extraordinary;  in  fact — ” 

“Whom  did  you  meet?”  asked  Mrs.  Fother- 
gill,  at  once  growing  interested. 

“Sandy  Dupont,”  said  Truthful  Thomas 
slowly,  “Sandy  Dupont,  the  man  I crossed  the 
broad  Atlantic  with,  thirty-three  long  years 
ago.” 

“Why  Mr.  Thomas,”  said  Mrs.  Fothergill,  re- 
proachfully, “I  thought  you  said  you — ” 


“Yes,”  said  Truthful  Thomas,  “I  said  I was 
an  American  born,  and  so  I am.  However, 
when  I was  but  nine  years  old,  my  parents  and 
myself  removed  to  a prosperous  little  city  in 
Brazil.  It  was  there  I first  met  Sandy  Dupont. 
Our  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship,  and 
our  friendship  into  a strong  mutual  devotion. 
Ere  I had  attained  my  seventeenth  year,  Sandy 
and  I journeyed  to  Spain  to  seek  our  fortunes 
together.  In  that  country  we  embarked  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  balloons.  Sandy  was 
simply  crazy  over  a new  balloon  of  his  own  in- 
vention, which  was  equipped  with  electric  lights 
and  Westinghouse  air  brakes.” 

“Would  you  kindly  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
date  of  which  you  speak?”  asked  Mr.  Thomas 
Westinghouse  Edison,  a new  boarder,  and  a 
devotee  of  science. 

“1873,”  said  Truthful  Thomas,  “1873,  the 
year  of  the  onion  flood  in  Spain.  Sandy,”  he 
continued,  “having  perfected  his  invention,  de- 
cided to  take  it  to  the  United  States,  where,  he 
said,  he  would  find  a ready  sale  for  as  many 
machines  as  any  factory  could  turn  out.  So 
we  left  our  business  in  the  hands  of  an  expe- 
rienced foreman,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1873,  set  sail  for  America.” 

“On  a ship?”  queried  Mr.  Knutti,  with  that 
foolish  smile  peculiar  to  himself. 

“No,”  said  Truthful  Thomas,  “In  a balloon.” 

“In  a what?”  shrieked  Miss  Devine,  and 
straightway  fainted  into  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Knutti. 
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“Yes/’  continued  Truthful  Thomas,  when 
quiet  was  restored,  “In  a balloon;  in  Sandy’s 
great  invention.  It  was  a wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism.  Extraordinary, — in  fact — ” 

“What  power  took  you  across  the  sea?”  asked 
Mrs.  Kite. 

“Air  currents,”  said  Truthful  Thomas,  “Air 
currents  known  to  no  one  but  Sandy  and  my- 
self. Our  journey  was  an  uneventful  one  up 
to  the  third  day.  Then,  then — ” he  paused  and 
glanced  toward  the  window — “Then  a frightful 
tempest  arose.  It  was  awful;  fearful;  extra- 
ordinary; in  fact — ” 

“Were  you  shipwrecked?”  asked  Mr.  Knutti. 

“No,”  said  Truthful  Thomas  with  a look  of 
pity  for  Mr.  Knutti.  “We  were  balloon-wrecked! 
We  were  hopelessly  balloon-wrecked!  The  gas 
metre  refused  to  work,  and  the  air  brakes  would 
not  perform  their  duties.  These  mishaps,  to- 
gether with  the  extinguishing  of  the  electric 
lights,  made  it  an  exciting  moment  for  Sandy 
and  myself.  Then  we  realized  that  we  were 
slowly  sinking  seaward.  Seeing  that  nothing 
remained  for  us  but  to  sink  or  swim,  we  ac- 
cordingly made  preparations  to  do  the  latter. 
We  continued  to  sink,  until  suddenly — we  struck 
something  infinitely  harder  than  the  water,  up- 
on whose  surface  we  hovered  for  a brief  space 
of  time.  Then  we  resumed  our  downward  course. 
We  were  no  longer  in  the  open  air.  All  around 
us  extended  the  walls  of  a sort  of  rocky  shaft. 
Now  and  then  a protruding  crag  impeded  our 
progress,  but  did  not  check  it.  Our  where- 
abouts was  a profound  mystery  to  both  of  us, 
until  the  truth  suddenly  dawned  upon  me.  We 
were  descending  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, situated  upon  some  unknown  island.  We 
seemed  to  fall  for  hours.  Ah!  that  was  a time 
of  terror,  waiting,  waiting  to  be  dashed  to  pieces 


on  the  cruel  rocks  below.  But  so  harsh  a fate 
did  not  await  us.  Instead,  we  alighted  on  the 
swift  flowing  waters  of  a subterranean  river. 
By  means  of  instruments  which  we  had  on  board, 
I ascertained  that  we  had  fallen  six-thousand 
feet.  Luckily  for  us,  our  balloon  basket  floated' 
Sandy  having  had  the  precaution  to  so  con- 
tract it.” 

“Wonderful  foresight!”  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Fothergill  fervently. 

“The  speed  with  which  the  current  bore  us,” 
continued  Truthful  Thomas,  “was  frightful. 
On  and  on,  faster  and  faster  we  sped.  I com- 
menced to  feel  uneasy.  ‘Sandy,’  said  I,  ‘This 
must  end  somewhere,’  and  I was  correct  in  my 
surmise.” 

“Where  did  it  end?”  asked  Mrs.  Fothergill 
impatiently. 

“I  am  coming  to  that,”  • said  Truthful 
Thomas.  “Faster  flowed  the  torrent,  until,  sud- 
denly, and  with  a jerk  that  sent  my  companion 
and  myself  sprawling  on  the  floor  of  our  im- 
provised craft,  we  shot  upward.  Then,  as 
suddenly,  our  progress  stopped.  Sandy  and  I 
arose,  and  looked  about  us.  We  were  float- 
ing calmly  on  the  tranquil  surface  of  a quiet 
underground  lake.  We  were  within  the  Mammoth 
Caves  of  Kentucky.  Using  a couple  of  ping- 
pong  rackets  which  Sandy  had  put  in,  as  pad- 
dles, we  made  our  way  into  the  daylight,  once 
more.  There  we  abandoned  the  remains  of  our 
balloon,  and  journeyed  to  New  York,  where  we 
arrived  October  3,  1873,  just  four  days  out  from 
Spain.  I sent  an  account  of  our  wonderful 
discovery  to  a noted  geographical  society  of 
that  city,  but  they,  jealous  of  my  success  as  an 
explorer,  took  no  notice  of  my  missive.  But 
such  is  life,  and  yet  we  live.  So  are  all  great 
men  envied.” 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Prep.,  ’06. 
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itetfja  ant)  Jflarp. 

“CUR  TURBARIS.” 

($py  art  tpou  troubled— go  tpy  Way, 

© Martpa,  in  tpe  strength  of  peace  ; 
fppy  toil  enduretp  all  tpe  day, 

^e*  Wouldst  tpou  ask  of  me  release? 
play,  Martpa,  Mary  dotp  r\ot  cease 
In  patience  at  My  peet  to  stay* 


091?y  art  tpou  troubled,  spe  is  tpere, 

1 am  not  lonely,  do  r\ot  fear; 

<iAnd  tpou  art  partner  in  per  prayer; 

1 speak  unto  per  Willing  ear 
fppe  message  tpou  Wouldst  neder  pear 
C/9ere  spe  to  leade,  tpy  Work  to  spare* 

» 

rppen,  Martpa.  go  tpy  toiling  Way. 

eAnd  dress  tpe  meat  1 long  to  taste— 
•pis  Will,  Wpom  peaden  and  eartp  obey: 
§>oon  spall  1 come  ea*  'n  haste 
rppat  food,  for  Wpicp  tpe  eartp  is  Waste, 
eAnd  tpou  canst  set  for  me  tpis  day* 


Mary  spall  be  a Wall  to  tpee, 

■pter  prayer  a strong  unspaken  toWer, 

0*9pere  paitp,  clear-sigpted,  stands  to  see 
fppe  day-spring  of  supernal  poWer, 

09per\ce  tpou  mayst  draw,  eacp  day  eacp  pour, 
Refreshment  in  tpy  toil  for  me* 
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fphen  in  thy  labors  find  thy  peace, 

^here  am  1 present,  there  shall  stay, 
pight  cometh  When  all  Wo^k  shall  cease, 
But  through  the  patient,  toiling  day 
fpi?ou  must  thy  pundred  fold  increase, 
cMs  faitl?  illuminates  thy  Way* 

L’ENVOI. 

Martha  and  Mary,  sisters  tWair\, 
fpi7e  soul  of  mar\  their  dwelling  place* 
If  Mary  at  pis  feet  remain, 

fp©  drink  the  beauty  of  pis  Pace, 
091?ile  Martha  speed  the  Ways  of  grace, 
peed  sister  of  her  twin  complain  ! 

© 6der\  lost,  yet  here  restored  ! 

© paradise  of  peace  and  rest, 

(X?hereiq  the  spent  and  exiled  foord 
May  linger,  r\ot  a passing  guest, 

But  biding  in  the  union  blest 
©f  earth  and  peahen  in  sWeet  accord  ! 
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Samuel  Johnson. 


During  a period  in  the  18th  century,  when 
literature  was  anything  but  a gainful  calling, 
the  lives  of  writers  who  fought  their  way  to 
eminence  are  marked  by  great  humiliation  and 
sufferings. 

Among  the  writers  of  those  days  none  is  more 
worthy  of  note  than  Samuel  Johnson,  whose 
career  is  marked  by  a long  chain  of  eccentri- 
cities and  accomplishments. 

He  was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  a book- 
seller of  Litchfield,  a man  noted  for  his  abili- 
ties and  attainments  but  a poor  financier ; better 
qualified  to  pore  over  books  than  to  sell  them. 
His  slowly  increasing  poverty  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  Samuel  a thorough  educa- 
tion. It  was  only  owing  to  the  kindness  of  a 
neighbor  who  promised  to  defray  his  expenses, 
that  Samuel  was  sent  to  Oxford. 

The  knowledge  which  he  acquired  while 
browsing  among  his  father’s  bookshelves  came 
to  advantage  on  being  presented  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  professors  were  astonished  at  the  vast 
display  of  knowledge  in  one  so  young,  and  de- 
clared that  “never  before  had  they  met  a fresh- 
man of  equal  attainments.” 

During  his  college  career  he  always  stood 
forth  as  a brilliant,  but,  by  no  means,  a con- 
stant student. 

His  financial  embarrassments  reduced  him  to 
such  raggedness  and  poverty  that  he  became  an 
object  of  ridicule.  But  his  superior  and  ready 
wit  gave  him  an  undisputed  ascendency  over  his 
class  mates.  He  was  always  foremost  against 


the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  set  discipline. 
But  his  wants  had  reduced  him  to  a state 
bordering  on  misery.  To  add  to  the  calamities 
of  his  unfortunate  lot  he  had  been  forced  to 
undergo  an  operation  for  scrofula,  which  left 
no  trace  of  the  slight  comeliness  of  his  once  not 
ill-looking  face.  Coupled  to  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely eccentric  nature.  Altogether,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  Johnson  were  a jest  to  the 
gods  and  a victim  of  fate. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  Johnson 
would  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
but  being  at  the  end  of  his  resources  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  University. 
In  the  year  following  his  father  died.  The 
pittance  he  left  was  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  widow. 

Johnson’s  life  following  this  sad  happening 
was  one  of  perpetual  struggle  against  poverty. 
He  found  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  but  almost  un- 
fitted for  the  task  of  self-support  by  the  physi- 
cal ills  and  hypochondria  to  which  his  wretched- 
ness had  made  him  a victim.  He  struggled 
manfully,  but  his  attempts  at  teaching  proved 
failures.  He  married  and  his  new  responsibili- 
ties forced  him  to  seek  some  more  profitable 
employment.  Another  venture  at  teaching 
proved  a failure.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
he  attempted  his  fortune  in  London. 

This  new  literary  adventurer  invaded  the 
capitol  “with  a few  guineas  and  three  acts  of 
his  tragedy  Trene’  in  his  pocket.” 

He  led  a wretched  half-starved  existence  in 
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London  for  about  a year,  doing  such  literary 
hack  work  as  he  could  secure.  At  last  he  ob- 
tained steady  employment  from  Gave,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  “Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’’  Johnson  wrote  frequently  for  this 
periodical  and  reported  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings under  fantastical  names,  the  open  publica- 
tion of  which  was  unlawful. 

The  notes  furnished  Johnson  were  often  in- 
complete and  he  had  to  furnish  eloquence  for 
the  ministry  and  the  opposition. 

His  political  prejudices  were  amusing,  not 
to  say  absurd.  He  was  a man  who  took  no  in- 
terest in  politics,  who  claimed  that  one  form 
of  government  was  as  good  as  another.  He 
took  sides  out  of  mere  passion,  founded  on 
stories  which  he  heard  when  a child  about  the 
villanies  of  the  Whig  party.  But  he  was  forced 
to  a show  of  fair  play,  for  it  was  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  magazine.  Long  after  John- 
son owned  that,  although  he  had  saved  ap- 
pearances, he  never  “let  the  Whig  dogs  get  the 
best  of  it.” 

A short  time  after  he  had  started  on  this 
work,  Johnson  published  a satirical  poem 
that  placed  him  high  among  writers.  “London” 
appeared  in  1738  without  bis  name;  it  won  im- 
mediate and  wide-spread  success. 

The  same  recognition  greeted  his  first  im- 
portant work  in  prose.  “The  Life  of  Savage,” 
— a tribute  to  a rake,  a poet  and  a dear  friend, 
appeared  anonymously,  but  it  was  well  known 
in  literary  circles  who  the  author  was. 

This  gave  Johnson  such  a reputation,  that 
a number  of  booksellers  combined  to  employ  him 
in  the  laborious  task  of  writing  a dictionary  of 
the  English  language. 

This  was  a tribute  to  Johnson’s  literary 
ability  and  extensive  knowledge. 

Johnson  complimented  himself  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  dictionary  in  1750.  To  break  up 


the  monotony  of  his  laborious  task,  he  in- 
dulged in  literature  of  a more  agreeable  nature, 
and  in  1749  published  his  best  poem,  “The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,”  which  added  im- 
mensely to  his  reputation. 

His  first  reverse  came  with  the  tragedy 
“Irene,”  which  even  the  talents  of  David  Gar- 
rick could  not  save.  His  pecuniary  gains,  how- 
ever, made  possible  the  publication  of  a series 
of  essays  on  morals,  manners  and  literature. 
The  “Rambler”  was  modelled  upon  the  Tatler 
of  Steele  and  Addison.  Johnson,  who  had  ob- 
served life  in  most  of  its  varying  forms,  was 
well  qualified  to  entertain  the  public  with  satir- 
ical comments  on  life  in  polite  society.  When 
the  “Rambler”  appeared,  it  was  considered  by 
many  eminent  men  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  Addison’s  “Spectator.”  The  last  number 
was  written  when  Mrs.  Johnson  lay  dying. 
Johnson’s  devotion  to  his  wife  was  sincere  and 
it  was  a great  shock  to  him  when  she  died. 
Still  he  worked  doggedly  at  his  Dictionary.  The 
Dictionary  increased  his  fame,  but  added  noth- 
ing to  his  pecuniary  means.  In  this  work  the 
author  evinced  many  prejudices  that  did  not 
become  so  learned  a man.  He  even  slandered 
certain  politicians  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
was  several  times  threatened  with  law  suits. 

Meanwhile,  Johnson’s  aged  mother  had  died. 
In  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  funeral 
he  wrote  a little  book  in  a single  week,  and  sold 
it  to  the  publisher  for  the  meagre  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  purchaser  could  well 
afford  to  congratulate  himself  for  the  book  was 
“Rasselas.” 

Although  this  book  was  open  to  criticism  it 
was  welcomed  by  the  public.  Its  theme  was  a 
favorite  one  with  Johnson.  In  whose  eyes 
achievement  merely  served  “To  point  a moral 
or  adorn  a tale.” 
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Although  now  his  literary  position  was 
acknowledged  by  all,  Johnson  was  a poor  man. 
But  the  kindness  of  his  friend  Lord  Bute 
secured  him  a modest  pension,  and  “after  thirty 
years  of  drudgery  he  was  free  to  indulge  his 
constitutional  laziness  to  the  fullest  extent.” 

Although  he  was  soon  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  indolence,  he  had  contracted  to  bring 
out  a new  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  which 
many  subscriptions  had  been  received.  He 
made  several  attempts,  but  finding  the  task 
distasteful  fell  back  into  idleness  again.  This 
spell  of  sluggish  inaction  was  broken  rather 
suddenly,  but  only  when  the  poet  was  stung  into 
activity  by  accusations  of  dishonesty.  This 
slur  upon  his  honor  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
in  1765  appeared  his  new  edition  of  Shake- 
speare. 

This  was  the  means  of  saving  his  reputa- 
tion, but  the  work  may  be  passed  over  as  un- 
worthy of  his  talents. 

Having  paid  off  this  debt  he  again  sank  back 
into  repose.  During  the  ten  years  that  fol- 
lowed, Johnson  wrote  almost  nothing. 

As  a gentleman  of  leisure,  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  he  showed  his  ability  as  a great 
talker.  In  the  famous  “Club”  that  num- 
bered a Goldsmith,  a Burke,  a Beynolds,  he  was 
conceded  the  first  place. 

Among  the  members  of  this  club  was  a young 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Boswell,  insignificant 
and  a bore.  Yet  but  for  him  the  celebrity  of  the 
club  would  long  since  have  been  buried  in  the 
depths  of  obscurity.  For  he  has  made  it  famous 
in  one  of  the  greatest  Biographies  in  the  world 
— “The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.” 

Boswell  was  a great  admirer  of  Johnson,  yet 
they  were  directly  unlike  in  taste  and  disposi- 
tion, and  the  world  still  wonders  how  two  such 
opposite  characters  attracted  each  other.  Much 


of  Johnson’s  pleasure,  apart  from  the  club,  was 
found  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Thrale,  a wealthy 
London  brewer  and  his  beautiful  wife. 

They  found  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  the 
uncouth  giant  and  welcomed  him  to  their  home 
at  all  times.  Johnson’s  own  quarters  were  in 
one  of  the  most  gloomy  courts  in  North  Fleet 
Street.  There  a crowd  of  aged  hangers-on  lived 
on  his  bounty  and  abused  him  royally  until  he 
was  often  forced  to  flee  to  the  club  or  to 
Thrale’s  for  relief.  This  was  remarkable,  for 
Johnson  who  was  quick  to  resent  impertinence 
bore  all  this  with  the  utmost  patience  and  good 
nature. 

Perhaps  it  was  partly  to  escape  these  annoy- 
ances at  home  that  he  accepted  Boswell’s  in- 
vitation and  made  a tour  of  the  Hebrides.  He 
found  the  trip  invigorating  and  full  of  inter- 
est. He  returned  to  the  “smoke,  the  mud,  the 
cries  of  his  beloved  London,”  to  write  his 
“Journey  to  the  Hebrides.”  The  narration 
was  widely  read,  but  brought  upon  the  author’s 
head  much  abuse  from  insignificant  Scotch 
writers,  one  of  whom  threatened  to  cane  him. 

But  Johnson’s  hot  temper  was  not  broken  in 
the  least,  as  he  proved  by  a series  of  political 
tracts  which  did  little  hut  damage  his  fame. 

Some  even  thought  he  might  be  growing 
feeble-minded.  In  this  conjecture  they  were 
mistaken  for  in  1781  Johnson  published  his 
“Lives  of  the  Poets,”  which  is  considered  to- 
day as  his  best  work.  Says  Macauley,  “The 
criticisms  are  often  excellent  and  even  when 
provokingly  unjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied. 
They  are  the  judgments  of  a mind  trammeled 
by  prejudice  and  deficient  in  sensibility,  but 
vigorous  and  acute.” 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year 
and  the  hand  of  death  was  fast  creeping  upon 
him.  His  home  was  now  destitute,  for  his  de- 
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pendents  had  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  he 
was  now  alone.  The  kind-hearted  Mr.  Thrale 
had  died  and  to  Johnson,  his  wife  was  worse 
than  dead.  But  his  old  friends  proved  true  to 
the  last  gathering  at  his  bedside  day  and  night. 
Death  found  Johnson  fully  resigned  to  his  fate. 
He  talked  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the 
glorious  world  to  come  where  he  and  all  his 
loved  ones  would  meet  to  be  parted  no  more. 
Thus  surrounded  by  his  friends,  he  died  as  so 


many  great  men  have  died  before  him.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  among  the 
great  poets  he  had  celebrated  in  his  “Lives.” 

J ohnson  has  left  in  the  world  of  letters  a name 
that  shall  never  be  effaced  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  continues.  The  personality  of  the 
man  has  proved  even  greater  than  his  writ- 
ings. It  may  not  be  asserting  too  much  to  say 
that  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  great  men 
whose  memory  shall  never  die. 

Edward  Clarke,  Acad.  A. 
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I. 

On  the  station  of  the  “L” 

Heard  I Fordham  s doleful  bell , 
And  l shivered  at  the  knell ; 

For  I was  late. 

II. 

Then  I hustled  up  the  path 
Thinking  hard,  of  (Proctor’s  -wrath, 
And  the  1 leather ” which  he  hath ; 
For  I was  late. 

III. 

As  I put  away  my  coat 
Quite  a lump  rose  in  my  throat, 
And  I started  for  a note ; 

For  1 was  late. 

IV. 

Then  I told  my  little  tale 
Of  the  poorly  lrun'  third  rail, 

And  the  heavy  morning  mail  ; 
For  I was  late. 

V. 

slitting  in  the  Study  Hall , 

1 can  hear  the  umpire  s call, 

As  the  Varsity  play  ball  ; 

For  I was  late. 


Edwin  A.  Spies,  Prep.,  ’06. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 


In  the  editorial  column  of  a most  conserva- 
tive newspaper,  we  noticed  a statement  that 
made  our  blood  run  cold.  While  denouncing 
the  ingress  of  college  men  into  politics,  the 
writer  signifies  his  contempt  for  all  of  our 
class  by  insinuating  that  academic  degrees  are 
not  worth  the  sheepskin  by  means  of  which 
they  are  proclaimed.  However,  we  do  not  intend 
to  refute  this  absurd  and  evidently  .thoughtless 
remark,  by  a long  series  of  syllogistic  arguments, 
but  it  suffices  to  say  that  those  men  who  send 
sons  to  college,  and,  who  are  thus  in  a position 
to  know  the  value  of  higher  education,  whose 
recipients  are  distinguished  by  academic  de- 
grees, honestly  conferred,  are  the  very  men 
who  champion  academic  degrees  and  feel  the 
loss  of  what  they  signify. 

But,  the  main  part  of  the  article  was  a tirade 
against  college  graduates  who  protected  by 
principles  which  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  times  of  trial,  are  essaying  the  difficult  roles 


William  J.  Fallon,  ’06 


Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  ’06 
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of  true  reformers  of  a degrading  political  sys- 
tem. The  college  men  in  politics  are  not  those 
self-styled  reformers  whose  very  reforms  work 
harm  far  more  destructive  than  the  regime  they 
may  have  destroyed.  The  college  men,  on  the 
contrary,  work  to  bring  about  no  such  radical 
upheavals,  but  by  slow  and  cautious  attacks  on 
the  worst  features  of  political  doctrines,  they 
hope  to  bring  about  a true  reform,  which  will  be 
a boon  to  the  country.  Moreover,  such  men  are 
the  only  ones  able  to  revolutionize  the  politics 
of  to-day.  Their  enlightened  ideas  on  sociology, 
their  accurate  knowledge  of  civics,  their  morals 
heightened  by  a study  of  ethics,  their  opinions, 
the  fruits  of  philosophical  discussions,  their 
course  in  political  economy,  their  study  of  the 
politics  of  history,  and  in  short  every  help 
which  a liberal  education  can  assure,  make 
them  men  bound  to  be  superior  to  their  fellows, 
and  consequently,  their  leaders. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  author  of  that  libel 
to  consult  such  men  as  President  Roosevelt  on 
the  effect  of  the  influence  of  college  men  in 
politics.  He  is  the  shining  light  among  the 
politicians  of  the  world,  and  he  is  a college 
man.  There  are  many  besides  him  in  public 
life  who  are  proud  of  their  LL.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
etc.,  and  we  are  proud  of  them. 

L.  M.  B. 


SOME  COLLEGE  CHARACTERS. 

The  Athlete  who  is  not  a student  is  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt.  College  public  opinion  will 
not  tolerate  him  any  longer.  He  had  better 
make  use  of  his  muscular  energy  in  some  use- 


ful manual  labor  and  make  for  himself  a live- 
lihood. 

Yet  the  lazy,  lounging  mass  of  inertness, 
who  neither  plays  nor  studies  is  even  more  con- 
temptuous. Lie  is  satisfied  to  advertise  his 
ignorance  with  a college  pin  and  a striped  hat. 
His  health  is  good. 

Rarely  do  we  find  combined  in  the  college 
man  athletic  prowess  and  intellectual  tastes. 
When  they  are  so  combined  the  character,  as 
a rule,  is  splendid. 

The  best  college  men  are  those  who  do  not 
go  in  for  athletics,  but,  rafher  for  exercise. 
They  make  their  exercise  serve  them  and  not 
rule  them.  They  are  willing  to  ignore  the 
shouts  of  the  grand  stand  to  win  the  acclama- 
tions of  their  fellows  on  mark-days. 

The  following  won  first-class  honors  in  their 
respective  classes  in  March: 

In  Junior — Thomas  F.  Connolly  and  Edward 
P.  O’Toole. 

In  Sophomore — George  Duffy  and  Stanley 
Quinn. 

In  Freshman — George  Black,  John  Clancy 
and  Joseph  Brady. 


NOTE. 

In  our  last  issue,  there  was  an  article  on 
the  change  of  rectors,  wherein,  we  stated  that 
Father  Quinn  entered  St.  Francis  Xavier  in 
1884  and  that  in  the  Autumn  ef  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  ecclesias- 
t’2al  studies.  Instead  of  entering  in  1884,  he 
graduated  in  1884,  and  went  to  Rome  that  Fall. 

L.  M.  B. 
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Repkr’s  Attitude  Cowards  Astrology. 


Writers  on  matters  exegetical  and  astronomi- 
cal alike  have  often  spent  themselves  in  offer- 
ing to  the  public  what  seems  to  them  a plausible 
explanation  of  the  star  which  guided  the  Wise- 
men  to  the  crib  of  Bethlehem.  To  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  success  of  their  efforts  would  quite 
exceed  the  limits  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in 
the  present  paper.  Suffice  it  to  note  that  these 
writers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  all  in- 
sisted that  they  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
immortal  Kepler  sufficient  evidence  of  a settled 
opinion.  They  bid  us  to  recall  that  our 
scientist  was  a contemporary  of,  and  in  close 
communication  with  the  celebrated  Danish 
astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe.  Now  Tycho’s  star 
of  1572  was,  it  is  said  identified  with  the  guide 
of  the  Magi.  Hence  they  conclude,  with  what 
logic  we  know  not,  that  Kepler  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  theory.  Nor  is  this  all.  They 
appeal  to  Kepler’s  account  of  the  star  of  1604. 
October  of  that  year  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
new  heavenly  body  within  less  than  a degree 
of  the  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  then 
in  conjunction.  Our  Wurtenburg  sage,  in- 
formed by  his  assistants,  Schuler  and  Brunows- 
ky,  of  the  appearance  of  this  strange  intruder, 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  filling  out  the  pages 
of  his  astronomical  record  entitled  Nova  Ser- 
pentarii.  Careful  computation  led  him  to  the 
conviction  that  a similar  conjunction  had  oc- 
curred in  the  years  747  and  748  A.  TJ.  C.  Now 
this  was  just  about  the  time  of  the  first  Christ- 
mas. What  then  was  his  conclusion?  We 


prefer  to  anticipate  others  here  by  quoting 
Kepler’s  own  words:  “The  star  (i.  e.,  of  the 
Magi),  which  two  years  before  had  begun  to 
shed  its  light,  beat  its  way  into  the  very  neigh- 
borhood of  the  great  conjunction  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  in  the  thirty-ninth  Julian 
year,  and  was  in  consequence  very  like  to  our 
modern  visitor.”*  We  find  him  expressing 
himself  in  like  terms  to  Joannes  Barwitius  in 
a letter  dated  Prague,  Sept.  6th,  1606.  “It 
follows  then  that  the  star,  which  led  the  Magi 
to  the  crib  of  Christ,  though  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ  by  two  years,  was  on  this  ac- 
count (i.  e.,  the  conjunction  of  the  three  afore- 
said planets)  comparable  to  our  star  (i.  e.  the 
Nova  Serpentarii.)”  (1)  But  the  writers  before 
referred  to  would  have  it  otherwise.  Not  only, 
say  they,  did  Kepler  admit  that  there  was  a 
similarity,  but  he  maintained  that  the  two  stars 
were  identical  throughout.  We  beg  leave  to 
hint  at  the  reasons  suggested  by  Dr.  Ideler,  an 
authority  freely  quoted  in  this  connection.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  presumably  because  a miracle 
was  ever  to  be  taken  as  an  impossibility,  Kep- 
ler held  that  the  star  was  naught  save  a natural 
phenomenon.  Now  the  one  tenable  explana- 
tion of  the  marvellous  effects  attendant  upon 
this  sign  lay  in  -the  theories  of  the  Chaldean 
astrologists.  Kepler  then  was  ready  to  embrace 
it.  Why  ? Because  Kepler  was  a believer  in 

* Kepleri  Opera  Omnia,  Ed.  Frisch,  Vol.  II,  p. 

709. 

(1)  Frisch,  Vol.  IV,  p.  177. 
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astrology.  That  this  last  proposition  is  scarce- 
ly admissible  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 
We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  even  to  the 
day  of  Kepler,  the  terms  astronomer  and  as- 
trologer were  synonomous.  Babylonian  super- 
stitions still  held  sway.  But  we  find  little 
reason  here  why  our  “watcher  of  the  skies” 
should  not  have  quit  the  beaten  path.  How- 
ever, to  do  so  absolutely  would  have  been  to 
jeopardize  his  position  as  mathematician  to 
the  imperial  court.  That  he  would  have  liked 
to  do  so,  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from  his  let- 
ter to  Herwart,  written  on  September  9th, 
1599 : “Framing  calendars  and  unfolding  the 
horoscope  are  to  me  a veritable  but  necessary 
slavery.  But  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  me 
to  forego  it;  a momentary  freedom  would  but 
usher  in  a worse  servitude.  In  order  then  not 
to  forfeit  my  regular  income,  position  and  title, 
I accommodate  myself  to  the  folly  of  an  in- 
quisitive mob.”  (2). 

In  plying  his  art  our  diviner  found  himself, 
for  the  most  part,  the  child  of  good  fortune.  A 
single  instance  will  go  to  show  this.  General 
Albrecht  von  Wallenstein,  through  the  medium 
of  a mutual  friend,  approached  him  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  horoscope.  Kepler's  prognostica- 
tion tallied  quite  exactly  with  what  afterwards 
took  place  (3).  This  will  appear  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  the  iden- 
tity of  his  subject  was  concealed  from  him  (4). 

A letter  under  date  of  June  11th  of 
this  same  year  tells  Maestlin  the  vanity  of  it 
all,  for  two  short  months  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  it  died.  (1). 

We  are  now  led  to  ask  whether  Kepler  was 
in  sympathy  with  his  science.  This  we  can 
hardly  believe  of  one  who  was  forced  into  it 


by  purely  mercenary  motives.  We  have  seen 
above  that  he  was  actuated  by  such  motives, 
but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  on  the  subject 
here.  In  the  year  1601  Tycho  Brahe  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  Emperor  Rudolph  to  assign 
him  as  assistant,  Kepler,  whose  duty  it  became 
to  prepare  a new  set  of  astronomical  tables,  to 
be  known  as  the  Rudolphian  Tables,  intended 
to  supercede  those  calculated  upon  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Copernican  systems.  His  Majesty 
had  pledged  himself  to  meet  all  the  expenses 
of  the  undertaking,  and  Kepler,  to  whom  was 
allotted  the  task  of  examining  the  observations 
of  Mars,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work.  The  untimely  death  of  Tycho  suspended 
matters,  and  from  this  on  Kepler  found  him- 
self in  financial  straits.  Humiliating  though 
he  found  it,  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself 
to  casting  nativities  in  order  to  eke  out  for 
himself  and  his  family  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence. He  excuses  himself  in  a note  to  Wacker, 
saying  that  he  considers  this  a far  more  be- 
coming occupation  than  that  of  a mendicant. 
(2).  A man  of  his  intellectual  attainments 
could  not  but  see,  from  the  very  outset  he  was 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  He  was  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  a guess  at  its  best  must 
remain  a guess;  and  so,  lest  his  reputation 
should  suffer  early  shipwreck,  he  was  always 
careful  to  append  some  saving  clause  to  his  prog- 
nostica.  In  the  light  then  of  the  above  are 
we  to  interpret  the  motto  sent  his  friend  Eck- 
hardt: 


(2)  Frisch,  Vol.  I,  p. 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  390  ss. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  386  ss. 

(1)  Ibidem. 

(2) ) Frisch,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  845. 
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“Freund  Eckhardt,  lasz  das  Kliigeln  sein, 

Witz  ist  Frau  Fiirwitz  Tochterlein, 

0 Sorgen  gross,  0 Nutzen  Klein.”  (3)* 

Wonderful,  indeed,  was  the  transformation 
which  a few  years  of  practice  effected  in  him. 
Diffidence  gave  way  to  confidence,  infallibility 
in  hi-s  predictions  superseded  mere  conjecture. 
Sharp  rebuke  is  the  lot  of  those  who  dare  to 
question  the  trustworthiness  of  his  auguries. 
Witness  his  letter  to  the  worthy  astronomer 
Fabricius : “0  you  poor,  unfortunate  son  of 
man ! Have  my  prophesies  so  far  failed  to  dis- 
pel your  fears  that  you  seek  refuge  in  prayer 
to  ward  off  the  misfortunes  which  you  fear  may 
steal  upon  you?”  (4). 

Now  whence  this  confidence,  may  we  ask"? 
Are  we  to  take  it  as  the  product  of  a more 
mature  judgment?  This  we  would  readily  ad- 
mit, were  we  not  in  consequence  brought  face 
to  face  with  difficulties  which  such  passages  as 
the  following  suggest:  “Astrology  is  in  very 
truth  the  foolish  little  daughter  of  Mother  As- 
tronomy.” (1)  : “Your  error  is  one  common 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  school  of  doctors, 
who  fancy  that  fortunes  drop  from  the  skies. 
Naught  comes  hence  save  light”  and  “you  will 
find  no  wife  among  the  stars.”  (2).  The  rea- 
son then  is  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Cato 
it  was,  we  think,  who  is  said  to  have  wondered 
how  two  Roman  augurs  could  meet  without 
smiling  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  consulted 
them.  Had  he  lived  in  Kepler’s  time  his  won- 
der would  have  ceased  in  presence  of  the  fact, 
for  even  Kepler  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
ease  with  which  his  patrons  were  duped.  “I 
know  not  a few,”  he  writes,  playfully,  “who 
buy  all  kinds  of  calendars  to  find  in  one  that 
on  a certain  day  fair  weather,  on  another  a 
storm  is  predicted.  Let  the  elements  fetch 
whichever  they  will,  one  must  be  correct.  In 


following  up  such  humbugs  they  find  their 
daily  pleasure.”  (3).  Like  passages  could  be 
quoted  without  end.  I content  myself  with 
one  more  which  will  go  to  show  not  only  that 
his  clients  were  duped,  but  that  they  were  par- 
ties to  the  fraud,  if  so  it  may  be  styled.  Zehent- 
meyer,  secretary  of  Baron  von  Heberstein,  thus 
addressed  himself  to  Kepler:  “You  are  a man 
busied  in  scientific  investigation  and  in  read- 
ing the  future  in  the  stars.  Please  inform  me 
whether  those  heavenly  bodies  indicate  any- 
thing in  particular  regarding  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  BaronA  my  dear  Sir,  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  give  you,  a man  of  such 
authority,  a say  in  this  matter.  I am  far  from 
ignorant  of  your  conviction  that  nothing  can 
be  foretold  with  certainty,  in  fact  that  the 
science  of  astrology  is  a vague  and  treacherous 
art.  However,  you  know  how  man  hankers 
after  news,  and  how  he  would  have  nature  fore- 
warn him  of  the  future.  I pray  you  then  send 
me  something!  Harbor  no  fear;  what  you  re- 
mit shall  be  considered  strictly  confidential.” 
(4). 

Supposing  then  that  a reason  may  be  found 
for  Kepler’s  attitude,  must  we  still  admit  that 
he  played  the  part  of  a hypocrite?  The  ques- 
tion deserves  consideration.  There  is  a fa- 
miliar principle,  which  reads : “Scienti  et 
volenti  non  fit  injuria,”  i.  e.,  if  a man  is  aware 
of  wrong  you  do  him  and  consents  to  it,  you  do 
him  no  injustice.  Again,  our  scientist  antici- 
pated little  harm  from  his  equivocal  divina- 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  348,  * Bchardt,  pry  not  into  mys- 

tery, 

Knowledge  born  of  curiosity 
Brings  much  care  and  little 
good  to  thee. 

(4)  Frisch,  Vol.  I,  p.  356. 

(1)  Ibid,  p.  560. 

(2)  lb.  p.  385. 

(3)  Id.  Yol.  VII,  p.  697. 

(4)  Frisch,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  712. 
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tions.  Indeed,  when  he  suspected  that  such 
might  happen,  he  took  particular  care  to  ex- 
press his  mind  freely.  Accordingly  he  placed 
an  interdict  against  the  use  of  astrology  in  the 
imperial  council 

We  rest  the  case  here.  Should  our  demon- 


stration fail  to  convince  the  readers  of  Fobdham 
Monthly,  at  least  they  will  find  in  our  article 
serious  objections  against  the  charge  that  Kep- 
ler was  a sincere  believer  in  astrology. 

T. 


THE  END. 
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Ok  €nd. 

In  the  calm  of  the  eve  and  the  moonlight  night, 
When  the  captain’s  lamp  and  the  anchor  light 
Shine  cheerfully  on  the  shadow-wrapt  shrouds, 
And  the  moon  floating  out  from  the  mackerel 
clouds, 

Sheds  her  soft,  mellow  beams  over  rigging  and 
stays, 

And  illumines  our  craft  as  she  silently  sways 
In  the  grip  of  the  tide,  and  her  anchor  chain 
To  starboard,  to  port,  and  back  again. 

On  the  quarterdeck,  aft,  the  cigar’s  ruddy  glow, 
And  a mandolin  tinkling  soft  and  low, 

Finds  the  captain  at  peace  with  himself  and  the 
world, 

His  trim  craft  at  rest  with  her  white  pinions 
furled; 

While  forward  the  low  voice  of  one  of  the  crew. 
As  he  reels  off  a yarn  when  the  day’s  work  is 
through, 

Mingles  sweet  with  the  hum  on  the  distant  shore, 
Where  man’s  work  goes  on  forever  more — 

Where  life  is  a lease  hut  of  labor  and  pain. 

Where  gold  is  the  watchword  and  gold  the  refrain, 
And  then  when  the  captain  and  crew  turn  in, 

And  the  stillness  of  night  replaces  the  din 
Of  the  hurry  and  noise  and  work  of  the  day, 
Half-waking,  half-sleeping,  we’ll  listening  lay 
And  hark  to  the  tattoo  the  loose  halyards  play 
On  the  shrouds,  until  slowly  the  sounds  melt  away 
And  are  lost  in  a quiet  and  tranquil  sleep, 

On  the  bosom  of  Nature,  broad  and  deep, 

’Till  each  sweet  repetition  unconsciously  seems 
To  melt  and  resolve  itself  into  our  dreams. 


Clendenin  Eckert,  ’08. 
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Cbe  Ulcst  Polat  Crip. 


The  annual  trip  to  West  Point  will  take 
place  this  year  on  May  12.  The  baseball 
management,  after  great  difficulty,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  Iron  Steamboat  “Sirius’"' 
for  that  occasion.  This  steamer  is  one  of  the 
finest  plying  the  waters  around  New  York 
Harbor,  having  accommodations  for  twenty-one 
hundred  people.  Music  will  he  rendered  by 
the  Fifth  Artillery  Band  of  Governor’s  Island. 

This  trip  is  one  which  ought  to  be  patron- 
ized by  every  loyal  Fordham  supporter.  The 
necessity  of  having  a large  number  of  rooters 
is  apparent  as  • the  West  Point  team  is  sup- 
ported by  the  students  of  that  institution  in 
a way  which  makes  it  exceptionally  difficult 
for  the  opposing  team  to  make  any  headway 
unless  their  rooters  are  with  them  every  min- 


ute of  play.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  college 
spirit  is  the  incentive  for  taking  the  trip, 
those  who  are  not  Fordham  rooters  will  be 
assured  of  a pleasant  day’s  outing,  as  the  man- 
agement is  exerting  every  possible  means  to 
make  the  day  as  enjoyable  as  any  in  the  annals 
of  Fordham’s  history.  So  get  together,  fel- 
lows, and  all  work  to  make  the  team  feel  that 
they  have  the  support  of  every  man  in  the  col- 
lege and  by  so  doing  enable  Fordham  to  once 
again  add  to  her  long  list  of  victories  another 
over  the  West  Point  team. 

The  boat  will  leave  foot  of  West  21st  Street 
at  9 a.  m. ; foot  of  West  131st  Street  at  9.30 
a.  m.  Tickets,  $1.50;  may  be  procured  from 
Thomas  J.  Mansfield  and  Eichard  Baker,  Jr., 
Fordham,  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


SCENE  FROM  "A' COLLEGE  COMPLICATION.” 

An  Original  Musical  Drama  by  J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06,  and  Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 
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expression  of  Sympathy. 

FROM  THE  CLASS  OF  SOPHOMORE. 

Whereas,  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  has 
seen  fit  to  take  from  this  life,  the  beloved  father 
of  our  esteemed  classmate  Thomas  Mernin,  and 
Whereas,  we  feel  that  the  loss  of  one  of  us 
is  the  common  loss  of  all;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  do  hereby  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  our  bereaved  classmate  and 
assure  him  that  we  grieve  with  him ; and,  be  it 
Further  Resolved,  that  as  a further  expres- 
sion of  consolation,  a copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Signed, 

Andrew  J.  Dooley, 
Secretary  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
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FORDHAM,  13,  vs.  ST.  FRANCIS,  0. 

On  April  the  fourth  the  Varsity  lined  up 
against  St.  Francis,  of  Brooklyn.  The  incle- 
ment weather  during  the  last  days  of  March 
did  not  afford  very  many  opportunities  for 
outdoor  practice.  Consequently  the  team  that 
represented  Fordham  in  the  first  game  of  the 
season  was  merely  an  experimental  one.  The 
score,  13-0,  in  our  favor  during  six  innings  of 
play  was  a result  that  pleased  many  and  dis- 
satisfied none.  The  game,  though  devoid  of 
that  finished  play,  so  noticeable  in  more  im- 
portant games,  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  Ford- 
ham’s  strength  on  the  ball  field  for  the  year 
1906.  Through  team  work,  such  an  indispens- 
able part  of  the  game  was  not  exemplified  at 
many  stages  of  the  game,  still  the  team  as  a 
unit  was  full  of  life  throughout  the  contest. 
Hits  were  timely  and  fielding  clean;  and  when 
we  consider  the  gloomy  day  and  the  chill  wind 
that  beat  on  players  and  spectators  alike,  we 
may  justly  say  that  the  game,  though  one-sided, 
was  a fair  exhibition. 


PRINCETON,  7,  vs.  FORDHAM,  1. 

April  the  seventh  saw  Fordham  at  Prince- 
ton in  another  effort  to  lower  the  colors  of  an 
old  rival. 

It  was  too  early  in  the  season  for  signals  to 
be  understood  in  team-work  executed  by  an 
inexperienced  team. 

Though  the  score  was  7 to  1,  still  the  earned 


runs  were  one  on  each  side.  Light  hitting 
marked  the  contest  principally  on  our  part. 
Princeton  is  fortunate  this  year  in  having 
strong  pitchers. 

While  we  were  clearly  beaten,  still  Ford- 
ham showed  both  pluck  and  spirit. 

A better  showing  could  not  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  many  obstacles  we  had  to  meet 
with. 

Still  we  take  no  credit  from  Princeton,  but 
rather  admit  we  were  beaten,  in  a clean,  fast, 
but  not  in  a one-sided  game. 

FORDHAM  TEAM  DEFEATS  YALE;  NEW 
YORK  JOURNAL’S  ACCOUNT  OF 
GAME. 

Old  Eli’s  proud  colors  were  dragged  in  the 
dirt  of  the  Polo  grounds  this  afternoon  when 
her  ball  team  went  down  before  the  Fordham 
College  in  a spirited  game.  The  score  was  3 
to  2. 

Fordham  played  a splendid  game,  and  in  the 
first  inning  secured  a lead  that  Yale  could 
never  overcome. 

FIRST  INNING. 

Fordham  took  the  field.  Madden,  of  Yale, 
started  with  a splendidly  placed  bunt  which 
he  easily  beat  out.  O’Brien  laid  the  bulb  down 
also,  and  Rudolph  became  rattled  and  made  a 
poor  throw  to  Hinchliffe,  the  batter  getting 
to  second  and  Madden  anchored  on  third.  Kin- 
ney failed  to  do  much,  he  died,  from  McNellis 
to  Hinchliffe,  both  runners  being  unable  to 
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advance  a peg.  When  Huiskamp  popped  to 
Hinchliffe  with  Yale  runners  still  anchored, 
Fordham  fans  shouted.  Schiess  froze  to  Camp’s 
high  foul  and  Fordham  went  wild,  for  Yale 
had  not  scored  with  men  on  third  and  second, 
and  none  down.  No  runs. 

Pratt  failed  to  locate  the  pan  when  Eagan 
faced  him.  Rudolph  needed  a step  ladder  and 
struck  at  a high  ball  far  over  his  head.  He 
popped  weakly  to  Chapin.  Pratt  was  still  wild 
when  Hartman  came  up  and  hit  him  in  the 
funny  bone.  Jones  made  a funny  jumble  of 
McDonald’s  splash  and  the  corners  were  all 
populous.  McNellis  after  two  weird  swishes, 
soaked  a peacherino  past  Camp,  scoring  Eagan 
and  Hartman,  McDonald  going  to  third.  Mc- 
Nellis stole  hag  two,  sliding  about  eighteen 
feet.  McDonld  tallied,  while  Camp  was  tossing 
out  Schiess  at  first.  Coffy  stirred  up  the  at- 
mosphere around  the  home  plate  by  fanning. 
Three  runs. 

SECOND  INNING. 

Coffy  threw  Jones  out  at  first.  Coffy  made 
a wild  heave  to  Hinchliffe  of  Church’s  chop. 
Rudolph  handed  Chapin’s  splutter  to  McNellis, 
forcing  out  Church,  but  Chapin  ambled  to 
third  on  McNellis’s  low  throw  to  complete  a 
double  play,  but  Schiess  trapped  Pratt’s  lift, 
and  the  error  did  not  count.  No  runs. 

Gargan  got  hit  with  the  ball  in  preference 
to  throwing  it.  That  is  college  pluck.  Hinch- 
liffe was  called  out  on  strikes.  Chapin’s  cor- 
rect throw  to  Camp  spoiled  Gargan’s  pilfer 
excursion.  Eagan’s  effort,  a little  push  to  Pratt, 
was  handed  to  Jones  all  right.  No  runs. 

THIRD  INNING. 

Madden's  bubble  was  blown  out  by  Coffy, 
McNellis  was  fast  getting  O’Brien’s  stinger  to 
Hinchliffe  in  season.  Schiess  shot  Kinney’s 


clip  to  Hinchliffe  with  speed  and  accuracy. 
No  runs. 

Rudolph  rapped  rapidly  to  Camp,  and  sat 
down,  as  Jones  got  the  ball  ahead.  O’Brien 
and  Jones  tied  up  Hartman  with  ease  and  dis- 
patch, McDonald  splashed  weakly  to  Pratt  and 
never  got  a look-in.  No  runs. 

FOURTH  INNING. 

Huiskamp  took  the  Ipasy  road,  four  ball, 
route.  Eagan  was  a bit  too  slow  in  tossing 
Camp’s  hot  shot  to  McNellis,  and  where  a 
double  play  should  have  resulted,  no  one  was 
put  out.  This  caused  an  azure  tint  to  per- 
vade the  proceedings  for  the  first  time.  A 
double  steal  was  attempted  by  Huiskamp  and 
Camp,  the  latter  landed  all  right,  but  Huis- 
kamp was  out.  McDonald  to  Schiess.  Jones 
struck  at  wind  thrice  and  hard.  Hinchliffe 
made  a peculiar  error.  He  picked  up  Church’s 
clip  all  right,  but  dropped  the  ball  while  run- 
ning to  first.  Camp  scored  on  the  error. 
Chapin  died,  McNellis  to  Hinchliffe.  One 
run. 

Madden  got  tangled  up  with  old  Sol,  when 
McNellis’s  wallop  came  his  way  and  the  batter 
anchored  on  second  amid  Fordham  yells. 
Schiess  scooped  out  Church.  Kinney  then 
threw  Coffy ’s  slow  roller  to  Jones,  McNellis 
going  to  third.  O’Brien  and  Jones  took  proper 
care  of  Gargan’s  stab.  No  runs. 

FIFTH  INNING. 

Pratt  lifted  a high  one  to  Schiess.  Rudolph 
held  on  to  Madden’s  fungo  flip-up.  Rudolph 
got  O’Brien’s  poor  hunt  over  to  Hinchliffe 
nicely.  No  runs. 

Hinchliffe  could  have  used  a paddle  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  Camp  and  Jones  caused  Eagan's 
downfall.  They  did  likewise  to  Rudolph.  No 
runs. 
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SIXTH  INNING. 

Kinney  floated  lightly  to  Hinchliffe,  Coffy 
took  kindly  to  Huiskamp’s  sky  high  one.  Schiess 
captured  Camp’s  puny  push,  which  took  a nasty 
hop.  Jones  shot  a stinging  liner  to  left  for 
one  hillock.  It  went  right  at  Hartman,  or  it 
would  have  been  good  for  three.  Church  got 
in  a near  liner  just  out  of  McNellis’s  reach, 
and  Camp  bounded  over  the  home  plate.  Hart- 
man threw  in  to  McDonald,  who  whipped  the  ball 
back  to  Hinchliffe  in  time  to  nip  Church, 
who  had  got  a poor  start  for  second.  One 
run. 

Hartman  hit  hard  to  O’Brien,  and  didn’t  get 
half  way  down  to  first.  McDonald  hammered 
a hummer  to  left  for  a sack,  but  was  nipped 
a block  by  Chapin’s  fine  heave  to  O’Brien.  Mc- 
Nellis’s mushy  splutter  to  Pratt  was  his  un- 
doing, at  the  initial  corner.  No  runs. 

SEVENTH  INNING. 

Coffy  captured  Chapin's  warm  welt,  and  shot 
it  over  to  Hinchliffe  prettily.  A neat  effort. 
Pratt  did  the  fan  gracefully,  but  looked  mad 
as  he  walked  to  the  bench.  Coffy  made  another 
peach  assist  to  Hinchliffe  of  Madden’s  good 
attempt.  No  runs. 

Jones  clung  to  Schiess’s  easy  floater.  Coffy 
sided  to  Kinney,  who  froze  tightly  to  the  ball. 
One  of  Pratt’s  inshoots  hit  Gargan  so  that  there 
was  a sting  attached  to  the  whack,  but  the  um- 
pire, who  wasn’t  touched,  said  the  ball  was  a 
slow  one,  but  Gargan  walked  immediately  after, 
and  didn’t  wince.  Hinchcliffe’s  pop  foul  was 
nailed  by  Chapin.  No  runs. 

EIGHTH  INNING. 

O’Brien  stung  the  bulb  for  a hot  timer 
to  centre.  Fordham’s  chances  were  brightened 
at  this  stage  by  Coffy,  McNellis,  and  Hinch- 
liffe, making  a lightning  double  play,  retir- 


ing O'Brien  and  Kinney  on  the  latter’s  fierce 
grasser.  A splendidly  quick  play.  Huiskamp 
churned  the  ambient  around  the  plate  by  three 
futile  stabs.  No  runs. 

Eagan  bounced  a tabasco  lick  to  Pratt,  who 
tossed  to  Jones.  Rudolph  groaned  when  Pratt’s 
inshoot  bounced  off  his  hips,  but  he  smiled 
gleefully  when  the  umpire  allowed  him  to  take 
first.  Hartman’s  hot  hop  to  O’Brien  forced 
out  Rudolph,  O’Brien  to  Camp.  Camp  cor- 
ralled McDonald’s  little  lift.  No  runs. 


NINTH  INNING. 


Yale  was  encouraged  by  her  friends  to  at 
least  tie  the  game,  but  Camp  was  a victim, 
Coffy  to  Hinchliffe.  Jones  jumbled  up  things 
by  slashing  a corker  to  centre  for  one  station, 
but  the  Fordham  crew  was  nervy  and  McDon- 
ald’s grand  throw  to  McNellis  pinched  Camp  on 
a steal.  Church  out,  Coffy  to  Hinchliffe.  No 
runs. 

THE  SCORE. 

Yale  0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0—2 

Fordham  ...3  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 3 


Yale. 


.Madden,  If.  . 
O’Brien,  iss.  . 
,Kinney,  3b.  . 
.Huiskamp,  r.f. 
Camp,  2b. 
Jones,  lb. 
Church,  c.f.  . 
Chapin,  c.  . . 
Pratt,  p 


r lb  po  a e 
0 110  0 
0 2 14  0 
0 0 111 
0 0 0 0 0 
2 13  4 0 
0 2 13  0 1 
0 10  0 0 
0 0 5 2 0 
0 0 0 4 0 


Totals 


2 7 24  15  2 
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Fordham. 


Eagan,  cf.  ... 
Rudolph,  p.  . . 
Hartman,  If.  . 
McDonald,  c.  . 
McNel'lis,  2b.  l. 
Schiess,  3b.  . . 

Coffy,  ss 

Gargan,  rf.  . . 
Hinchliffe,  lb. 

Totals  


r lb  po  a e 
1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 2 1 
1 0 0 0 0 
113  3 0 
0 2 3 4 1 
0 0 4 0 0 
0 0 2 7 1 
0 0 0 1 0 
0 0 15  0 1 


3 3 27  17  4 


Two-base  hit — McNellis.  First  base  by  er- 
rors— Yale,  3;  Fordham,  1.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Pratt,  2;  off  Rudolph,  1.  Left  on  bases — 
Yale,  5;  Fordham,  3.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — 
By  Pratt,  3.  Struck  out — By  Pratt,  3 ; by 
Rudolph,  3.  Sacrifice  hits — McNellis.  Stolen 
base — Camp.  Double  play — Coffy,  MdSTellis, 
and  Hinchliffe.  Time  of  game — 1 :45.  Um- 
pire— Moran.  Attendance — 1,200. 


Captain  Louis  Hartman  of  last  year’s  Ford- 
hams,  is  developing  the  Prep,  baseball  team  for 
the  coming  season.  He  reports  that  among 
the  new  men  he  has  excellent  material  to  fill 


the  places  of  the  old  players,  who  are  no  longer 
eligible.  The  Prep,  needs  a good  nine  in  order 
to  make  a creditable  showing  against  the  strong 
teams  which  Manager  Shankey  has  scheduled. 

“Tub”  Healy  is  a candidate  for  the  captaincy 
of  the  Prep.  Water  Polo  team.  Matt.  Mc- 
Kenna is  out  to  lead  the  golfers. 

We  noticed  with  regret  that  Danny  Ha}res 
wasn’t  one  of  the  star  performers  in  the  musi- 
cal comedy.  He  said  he  felt  very  much  put 
out  himself.  Danny,  by  the  way,  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  outcome  of  the  “universally” 
claimed  “University”  success,  “A  College 
Complication ;”  so  he  is  now  busily  engaged 
in  writing  a one-act  version  of  the  piece  to 
his  own  liking.  So  far  he  has  engaged  the 
services  of  Victor  Shankey,  Doverstraw’s  own 
comedian,  in  the  role  of  the  Jay;  Attilio  Mar- 
rone  in  the  part  of  the  Dude;  Tommy  Ryan 
for  the  College  Cut-up,  and  the  child  singer, 
Gene  McGoldrick,  as  Simple. 

Siskind  says  that  the  basketball  games  at 
Stamford  didn't  seem  easy,  but  that  after  the 
game  he  thought  it  mere  Child’s  play. 

Our  Gene  is  back  again  from  across  the 
bridge.  Why  doesn’t  someone  invite  him  to 
stay  a while? 
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PREP.,  31;  HEFFLEY  SCHOOL,  33. 

Our  second  defeat  was  administered  by  the 
clever  team  of  Heffley  School,  Brooklyn,  at 
their  court.  No  game  could  have  been  more 
exciting.  The  home  team  took  a long  lead 
at  the  outset,  but  as  soon  as  the  Prep,  got 
used  to  the  strange  court  they  began  the  pluck- 
iest of  up-hill  fights.  The  way  Fitzpatrick 
dropped  baskets  kept  the  Brooklyn  rooters  in 
agony.  He  scored  more  than  twice  as  many 
points  as  any  of  the  Heffley  team,  and  some  of 
his  shots  were  marvelously  skillful.  The  lead 
was  a little  too  much,  however,  and  the  close 
of  the  game  saw  us  one  basket  in  the  rear. 
The  line-up: 

Fordham  Prep.  Heffley  School. 

Fitzpatrick Forward  Hudson 

Siskind - Forward  Fleming 

Gargan Centre  Young 

McKenna Guard  Donovan 

Curley Guard  Biel 

Score,  Prep.,  31 ; Heffley  School,  33.  Goals 
from  field — Fitzpatrick,  12;  Young,  Fleming, 
5;  Hudson,  4;  Siskind,  3.  Goals  from  fouls — 
Fleming,  5.  Substitute  Murphy  for  Gargan. 
Referee,  Mr.  Browlee,  of  Heffley  School. 
Time  of  halves,  20  minutes. 


PREP.,  46;  HEFFLEY  CUBANS,  6. 

The  All-Cuban  team  of  Heffley  School,  whose 
advantage  in  weight,  strength  and  age,  had 
been  too  much  for  our  plucky  Actives,  tried 
conclusions  later  with  the  Prep.,  but  with 
staggering  consequences.  The  Prep,  admin- 
istered an  overwhelming  defeat  to  them,  scor- 
ing more  points  and  allowing  less  than  in  any 
previous  contest.  The  team-work  was  the 
best  our  boys  had  shown.  Gurry  always  got 
the  jump  at  centre,  and  never  failed  to  send 
the  ball  to  one  of  the  guards,  by  whom  it  was 
passed  forward  to  trusty  hands  which  dropped  it 
into  the  basket.  Gurry  shot  well  and  Fitzpatrick 
and  Siskind  performed  their  usual  share  of 
good  work.  The  single  basket  scored  by  the 
opposing  forwards  shows  how  Curley  and  Mc- 
Kenna covered.  The  line-up  : 

Prep.  Heffley  Cubans 


Fitzpatrick . . . . 

Corredor 

Siskind 

. . . . L.  Alvarez 

Gurry 

. . . Centre  . . . . 

....  Aroztegui 

McKenna 

. . . . Guard  .... 

. . . . D.  Alvarez 

Curley 

. . . Guard  .... 

Lopez 

Goals  from  field— Gurry,  7 ; Fitzpatrick, 
Siskind,  6 ; Curley,  Aroztegui,  2 ; McKenna, 
Gargan,  Corredor.  Substitute  Gargan  for 
Gurry,  Murphy  for  Curley.  Referee,  Mr. 
Hinchliffe.  Time  of  halves,  20  and  15  min- 
utes. 


Jfacultp— Jfirgt  ®erm 

REV.  DANIEL  J.  QUINN,  S.J.,  President. 

JAMES  N.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  LLD.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

T.  D.  MERRIGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  FRANKLIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

D.  K.  BEANKEEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

REV.  J.  A.  FREEMAN,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
MR.  HERMAN  I.  STORCK,  S.J.,  Assistant. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Adopted  by  the  Freshmen  Class  of  Ford- 
ham  Medical  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  April 
20,  1906. 

“Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Freshman 
Class  have  heard  with  sincere  regret  of  the 
affliction  which  has  lately  befallen  the  family 
of  our  esteemed  professor  of  Physiology,  E. 
Franklin  Smith,  in  the  death  of  his  beloved 
son;  and 

Whereas,  While  bowing  to  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  nevertheless  appreciate  the 
grief  which  such  a loss  must  bring  with  it; 
hence  be  it 


Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  our  esteemed 
Professor  and  his  family,  our  heart  felt  sym- 
pathy in  this  their  hour  of  affliction. 

D.  S.  Carey,  T9,  Pres. 


COPY  OF  A LETTER  OF  SYMPATHY 
FROM  THE  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 
TO  DR.  SMITH. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Smith, 

The  very  sad  news  of  your  son’s  death  gives 
us,  and  has  caused  us,  too,  the  deepest  concern 
and  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy  is  offered 
you  and  your  family  in  this  your  hour  of 
affliction. 

Ever  calling  to  mind,  that  He,  who  gave  him 
to  you,  only  loaned  him  for  a time  and  called 
him  now  unto  Himself,  so  you  must  bow  in 
humble  submission  to  His  will  and  bear  your 
loss  with  true  Christian  resignation. 

Though  it  was  never  our  pleasure  to  have 
made  his  acquaintance,  we  believe  in  the  oft 
repeated  adage  that  “the  child  is  the  father  of 
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the  man/’  and  hence  we  can  see  the  child's 
true  character  and  kind  disposition  beautifully 
portrayed  in  our  daily  life. 

We  a®  members  of  your  class  can  only  offer 
you  our  sympathy,  hut  we  do  so  with  a sin- 


cerity that  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes 
out  in  its  fulness  to  you  and  your  family. 
Yours  in  deep  sympathy  and  affliction, 
George  F.  Patton, 

Sec.  Class,  ‘09. 


FRANCIS  RAYMOND  STARK,  Ph.D.,  LL.B., 


Professor  of  Law 


LAW  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

It  seems  as  if  our  troubles  would  never  end. 
The  thirty-first  of  March  witnessed  our  effort 
to  display  all  that  we  knew  about  the  Law  of 
Contracts  and  to  conceal  all  that  we  did  not 
know  about  the  same  subject.  Professor  Hol- 
land’s examination  was  not  such  a one  as  could 
be  passed  without  looking  twice  at  the  ques- 
tions. Indeed,  after  our  first  glance  over  the 
paper,  we,  severally,  decided  that  our  lack  of 
knowledge  was  so  great,  that  it  would  be  highly 
advisable  for  us  all  to  register  for  the  first  year 
course  in  Contracts,  next  September.  But  then 
we  looked  again,  and  something  far  back,  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  our  brains,  seemed  to  say : 
“You  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions,” and  when  ‘we  agreed,  another  little 
whisper  seemed  to  say:  “You  can  try.”  Which 
we  did.  Now  what  more  can  man  ask  of  man, 
anyway  ? 

There  was  one  especially  pleasing  feature 
about  that  trial,  too,  in  that,  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  two  hours  of  the  examination  period,  but 
stretched  back  through  the  weeks  to  the  day 


when  Professor  Holland  first  began  his  lectures. 

Nobody  in  the  class  has  expressed  a doubt 
about  his  having  passed  (which  is  assuredly  a 
consolation),  but  every  one  reserves  opinion  re- 
garding the  altitude  of  his  passing.  This  much 
we  are  agreed  upon.  Nobody  failed,  and  we 
hope  that  the  gentlemen  who  examine  the 
papers,  will  agree  with  us. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly  a picture  of  Francis  Ray- 
mond Stark,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
Dr.  Stark  is  probably  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  younger  lawyers  who  are  to-day  en- 
gaged in  practice  before  our  state  tribunals. 
His  academic  career  has  furnished  a brilliant 
presage  of  his  broader  success  in  the  “Uni- 
versity of  the  World.”  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three  he  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  receiving  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  summa  cum  laude. 
The  same  institution  conferred  upon  him  her 
Master’s  degree  in  Arts,  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Stark  made  his  other  graduate  studies 
at  Columbia  University,  and  also  prepared 
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there  for  his  entrance  into  the  profession  of 
the  Law.  Columbia  found  in  him  a student 
worthy  of  the  highest  honors  within  her  gift. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  he  received 
from  her  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and 
was  further  honored  by  being  made  resident 
Fellow  in  International  Law;  which  resulted  in 
his  being  made  a Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Dr.  Stark’s  college  and  university  careers 
have  been  filled  with  success  and  honor. 

Xavier  considers  him  a favorite  son.  Colum- 
bia has  been  no  less  quick  to  recognize  his 
powers. 

It  remained  for  the  nation  to  set  the  final 
seal  of  approval  on  his  labors,  by  making  him 
an  Attache  of  the  Peace  Commission  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  which  sat  at  Paris  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  Fordham 
has  found  in  Dr.  Stark,  an  able  and  interesting 
lecturer,  who  in  some  manner  or  other  man- 
ages to  fasten  the  point  of  his  argument  well 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers;  and  has  added  her 
wreath  to  those  which  he  already  wears,  by 
promoting  him  to  her  professorship  of  Quasi 
Contracts. 

Like  our  other  professors,  Dr.  Stark  is  ex- 
ceedingly modest  in  naming  his  achievements, 
so  that  we  are  only  able  to  relate  to  our  readers 
that  which  is  omnibus  notum,  and  we,  perforce, 
being  numbered  amongst  the  omnes  must  be 
content  with  repeating  about  him  “That  which 
you  yourselves  do  know.” 


The  Easter  vacation  gives  us  a short  rest  of 
three  days,  in  which  to  repose  our  “wearied 
virtue.” 

A struggle,  then,  of  less  than  two  months 
before  the  summer  comes,  and  then — the  sweet 
idleness  of  merited  repose.  Beside  that,  we 
may  also  give  ourselves  up  to  the  blissful  con- 
templation of  what  we  sincerely  hope  will  be 
a large  number  of  under-classmen  on  whom  we 
may  look  down  with  all  the  superiority  of  our 
advanced  position,  and  whom,  for  a while,  at 
least,  we  shall  find  most  delectable  objects  for 
fatherly  advice  about  the  Law. 

Two  examinations  are  on  our  schedule  for 
this  month.  One  on  Bailments  and  Carriers; 
the  other  on  Negotiable  Instruments.  Casual- 
ties will  be  reported  in  the  next  issue. 

After  prodigious  burning  of  the  midnight  oil 
and  copious  reference  to  the  authorities,  we  are 
prepared  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  our 
labors  by  informing  them  that,  if  ever  they 
enter  into  dispute  with  one  of  those  Gorgonic 
beings  legally  indicated  by  the  term  “Carrier,” 
the  best  course  to  follow  is,  first,  decide  the  way 
you  think  the  decision  ought  to  go,  then  re- 
verse, and  your  decision  will  almost  invariably 
harmonize  with  that  of  the  courts.  Better  ad- 
vice, however,  would  be  “Consult  a lawyer  or 
one  of  us.” 

As  this  is  the  glorious  Easter-tide  we  wish 
every  one  whose  eye  may  happen  to  fall  upon 
these  pages — all  the  joy  and  happiness  of  the 
Resurrection. 


John  Joseph  Lilly,  L.,  ’08. 


jfocbbamensia. 


Congratulations  to  the  Juniors  on  the 
“Prom.”  A good  precedent ! 

“Gin”  recently  attended  a performance  of 
one  of  the  latest  “shows”  in  which  “Peanut” 
has  an  acquaintance,  and  strange  to  say  was 
more  interested  in  the  small  plates  on  the  back 
of  the  seats  used  to  hold  the  “bonnets  of  the 
fairer  sex”  than  in  the  play  itself.  He  seemed 
to  be  at  a loss  to  know  just  what  they  were, 
and  after  a futile  battle  with  his  imagination, 
turned  to  the  young  lady  next  to  him  and 
modestly  said:  “I  beg  your  pardon  Miss,  but 
may  I be  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  these  fixtures 
are  cigar  cutters  or  chewing  gum  slots?” 

The  “prodigal  son”  from  “fifty  miles  this 
side  of  Pittsburg”  has  again  graced  the  corri- 
dor with  his  presence,  after  three  months  of 
indisposition.  Prom  all  reports  the  constable 
is  still  sporting  Paul’s  old  military  uniform 
on  his  beat,  and  there  is  a new  handle  on  the 
town  pump. 


“Apple  Mary”  has  become  very  musical  of 
late.  He  sings  “Alice  Where  Art  Thou”  very 
feelingly.  At  least  he  did  for  a week  or  two. 
Who  said  three  sevens  and  a deuce? 

“Blubs,”  “Dick,”  “Springfield,”  and  “Bobby,” 
arrayed  in  Chesterfields  and  “funny”  collars 
accompanied  the  team  to  Princeton.  “Dick” 
led  the  cheers  on  the  Fordham  stand,  “Blubs,” 
the  singing,  while  “Springfield”  and  “Bobby” 
kept  the  crowd  back. 

Whenever  you  feel  poetically  inclined  stroll 
up  to  “Peanut’s”  room  and  hear  him  dilate  on 
the  moonlight  beauties  of  Lake  George.  He 
is  so  well  practised  in  this  role  now,  we  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  “Alhambra”  would  pay  him  a 
big  price  to  go  on  for  a week  as  a monologist. 
Go  up  and  hear  him,  gestures  and  dialogue 
“thrown  in.” 

Charles  Aloysius  Dana  R is  the  center 

of  attraction  with  his  new  “Beau  Brummel” 
negligee. — “Here  comes  the  parade.” 
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“Si”  recently  took  a trip  to  Arcady  and  as 
yet  has  not  returned.  Can’t  you  tell  us  some- 
thing of  that  mystic  land  V.  Henry?  Watch 
the  Tuesday  morning  mail  and  see  the  small 
size  package  party  left  at  his  room. 

Say,  all  I wanted  to  know,  Mr.  Hinchliffe, 
was  the  date  of  the  first  game.  Wednesday? 
Thank  you. 

The  eighth  of  April  was  “our  Harold’s” 
birthday.  I mean  the  Harvard  representative 
at  Fordham.  In  the  evening  he  was  pleasantly 


surprised  by  his  class  mates,  who  gathered  in 
his  room  and  sang  birthday  songs  and  played 
games.  Harold  very  ceremoniously  cut  the 
birthday  cake,  which  was  artistically  decorated 
with  twenty  candles,  or  rather  sixteen  candles 
and  colored  icing.  Hinch  played  the  role  of 
butler  (he  used  to  be  a waiter  for  Childs),  and 
served  the  lemonade  sandwiches  in  elegant 
style.  The  party  broke  up  at  a late  hour 
(nine-thirty),  all  wishing  Harold  many  happy 
returns. 

T.  J.  M.,  ’06. 


NEWS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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Hews  of  (be  month. 


The  speakers  in  the  annual 
The  Annual  debate  which  is  to  take  place 
Debate  May  16th,  are  J.  Ignatius 
C'oveney,  ’06;  William  J. 
Fallon,  ’06 ; Thomas  Connolly,  ’07 ; Stanley 
Quinn,  ’08.  The  subject  is  “Besolved,  that 
the  present  attitude  of  the  labor  unions  to- 
wards the  ‘open  shop’  is  unjustifiable.”  Thomas 
J.  Gallon,  ’06,  with  characteristic  generosity 
surrendered  his  place  on  the  debate  to  J. 
Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  preliminaries.  George  M. 

Hayes,  ’06,  and  Bobert  Graham,  ’06,  both 

made  good  speeches. 

The  following  clipping  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Telegram : 

Frank  has  been  appointed 

Frank  V.  S.  clerk  in  the  executive  office 
Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05.  of  Mayor  McClellan,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  a year.  The 
Herald , in  its  account  of  the  appointment 
says,  “Frank  Oliver  is  something  of  an  orator, 
and  impressed  the  Mayor  in  delivering  an 
oration  at  Fordham  University  last  commence- 
ment.” Success  to  you  Frank  in  your  first 
“stretch.” 

News  has  reached  us  of  the 
John  A.  death  of  John  A.  Sheridan, 
Sheridan,  ’62.  ’62,  at  Leadville,  Colo.  We 
offer  to  his  friends  our  sin- 
cere sympathy.  B.  I.  P. 


Dr.  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe  pro- 
DR.  Taaffe,  "09.  fessor  of  English  Literature 
in  City  College,  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  during  Lent,  at  Loyola  Col- 
lege, Baltimore.  His  subject  was:  “The 
Clowns  of  Shakespeare.”  The  lecturer  gave 
readings  from  “As  You  Like  It,”  “Merchant 
of  Venice,”  “Hamlet,”  showing  the  gradual 
development  of  the  clown  in  the  hands  of 
Shakespeare.  Professor  Taaffe  impersonated 
the  clown  and  the  characters  akin  with  re- 
markable skill.  The  lectures  were  attended  by 
large  audiences. 

Thoughtfulness  is  always 
A Thoughtful  appreciated.  It  is  an  act  of 
Act  unselfishness.  The  members 

of  the  faculty  who  attended 
the  Yale-Fordham  game  in  the  Polo  grounds 
wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  baseball 
management  for  its  graceful  treatment  of 
them.  John  J.  Barry,  ’07,  sacrificed  the  game 
to  make  it  pleasant  for  others. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  preachers  from 
Fordham  for  Easter  Sunday: 

St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Bronx,  Fr.  J.  Brosnan,  S.  J. 
Mt.  St.  Ursula,  Bedford  Park, 

Fr.  J.  F.  X.  O’Conor,  S.J. 
St.  Mary’s,  Williamsbridge,  Fr.  M.  P.  Hill,  S.J. 
St.  John  Chrysostom’s,  Bronx,  Bev.  Fr.  Sector. 
Sacred  Heart,  Mt.  Vernon, 

Fr.  M.  J.  Mahony,  S.J. 
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St.  Mary’s,  Mt.  Vernon,  Fr.  C.  Jones,  S.J. 

St.  Joachim’s,  Mattawan, 

Fr.  W.  G.  R.  Mullan,  S.J. 

St . Aloysius,  Manhattan, 

Fr.  W.  J.  Brosnan,  S.J. 
Holy  Trinity,  Mamaroneck, 

Fr.  T.  J.  Cryan,  S.J. 

St.  Matthew’s  Hastings,  Fr.  W.  Conway,  S.J. 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Tuxedo, 

Fr.  E.  Mullan,  S.J. 

St.  Elizabeth’s,  Washington  Heights, 

Fr.  F.  A.  Tondorf,  S.J. 

St.  Gabriel's,  New  Rochelle,  Fr.  J.  Corbett,  S.J. 
Mt.  Loretto,  Staten  Island,  Fr.  J.  Jansen,  S.J. 

On  Sunday,  March  25th,  the 
Sodalities  of  solemn  reception  of  members 
Our  Lady  into  the  Sodalities  of  our 
Immaculate.  Lady  Immaculate  was  held 
in  the  Student’s  Chapel. 
Previous  to  the  reception  the  assembled  mem- 
bers and  postulants  listened  with  greatest  at- 
tention to  a beautiful  and  eloquent  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  President  of  the  University.  Rev. 
Father  Rector  pointed  out  briefly  the  object 
and  end  of  the  Sodality  ; the  ties  of  affection 
which  should  bind  its  members  in  the  great 
and  blessed  work  of  the  Sodality  ; the  deeply 
rooted  and  fervent  devotion  which  has  and 
which  should  always  characterize  the  members 
of  the  Sodalities  of  our  Lady  Immaculate. 

Solemn  benediction  followed  the  reception. 
The  celebrant  was  Rev.  Fr.  Rector,  with  Rev. 
Fr.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  as  deacon  and  Mr.  Mullaly> 
S.  J.,  as  subdeacon. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  and 
new  members  of  the  Sodalities  : 


Candidates,  Parthenian  Sodality. 
George  Deuneny,  Francis  Gordon, 
Frank  Devine,  Frederick  Lee, 

Frank  Egan,  Philip  Termini. 

Junior  Sodality. 

Eugene  McGoldrick,  Matthew  Bryne, 
Herman  Pierik,  Ambrose  McCafferty, 

William  Murphy,  Frederick  Schmitt, 
William  Anderson. 


Sodality  of  the  Annunciation. 


Frank  Jones, 
Vincent  Armstrong, 
John  McCourt, 
Frank  McGoldrick, 
Walter  Conway, 
Ernest  Maginnis, 


Thomas  Wren, 
Angelo  Porcella, 
Salvador  Rocafort, 
James  McNally, 
Sturgis  Lawler, 
Robert  White. 


Roll  of  Officers. 
Parthenian  Sodality. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Mullan,  S.  J.,  Director. 


Junior  Sodality. 

James  F.  Mellyn,  S.  J.,  Director. 
James  Rowe,  Prefect. 

Chas.  Ligniti,  First  Assistant. 
Edward  Wright,  Second  Assistant. 
Edward  Saver,  Secretary. 

Edward  Wren,  ] 

Joseph  Shankey,  ^Consultors. 
Edward  Seitz, 


[ Sacristans. 


John  Curley, 

Eugene  Estrada,  J ’ 

Matthew  McKenna,  Organist. 


SODADITY  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

Chas.  J.  Mullaly,  S.  J.,  Director. 

Frank  X.  Jones,  Prefect. 

Vincent  Armstrong,  First  Assistant. 

Salustiano  Reyes,  Second  Assistant. 

John  McCourt,  Secretary. 

Belmont  Rowe,  ) „ ,, 

. , IConsultors. 

Anthony  Manola,  J 

Frank  McGoldrick,  Sacristan. 

Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Herman  I.  Storck,  S.  J.,  Director. 


EXCHANGES. 
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We  feel  the  deepest  resentment  against 
comedians,  etc.,  when  they  expose  the  poor  son 
of  Erin  to  a shameful  public  ridicule,  but  how 
much  greater  should  we  feel  such  resentment 
against  a college  paper,  an  organ  representa- 
tive of  culture  and  enlightenment,  when  it 
for  the  sake  of  showing  off  exaggerates  the 
pugnacious  disposition  of  the  Irishman  and  at 
the  siame  time  applies  to  him  an  epithet  vulgar 
and  most  approhrious.  But  when  such  is  found 
in  a Catholic  paper  then  we  must  all  bow  our 
heads  in  shame.  The  St.  John’s  University 
Record  has  for  an  initial  article  a commendable 
verse  on  St.  Patrick,  but  near  the  very  end  of 
the  paper  there  is  a stanza  entitled  “Peculiar- 
ities,” two  lines  of  which  are 

“An  Irish  Mick  will  gently  shake 
His  cudgel  made  to  thrash.” 

The  general  excellence  of  this  magazine  can 
alone  make  amends  for  this  vilification,  where- 
as,  the  plea  of  inadvertent  publication  serves 
to  aggravate  rather  than  condone  the  offense. 

The  St.  Ignatius  Collegian , bedecked  in 
green,  emblematic  of  the  season,  again  takes 
our  sanctum  by  storm.  Each  number  of  this 
excellent  magazine  seems  better  than  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Prose,  poetry,  and  news,  are  so 
evenly  scattered  through  its  pages,  that  it  pre- 
sents a tasty  arrangement,  calculated  to  inter- 
est and  attract  the  reader.  The  poetry  is 
especially  good.  “Compassion,”  “Augustine 


and  Monica,”  “Lactare,”  and  “The  Knights  of 
Kazam,”  are  worthy  of  older  writers. 

Though,  agreeable  in  point  of  writing,  the 
Marquette  College  Journal  is  most  disquieting 
to  our  olfactory  nerves.  Your  paper  is  too 
strongly  scented.  Choice  verse  and  pleasing 
prose,  however,  do  the  best  they  can  to  destroy 
the  nauseating  odor  of  the  material.  “A  Politi- 
cal Speech,”  could  not  have  been  told  in  a 
more  entrancing  fashion.  We  know  it  is  spring, 
so  why  keep  writing  odes  on  the  fact,  which 
odes  required  too  much  of  the  valuable  Spring- 
time for  their  composition  and  more  for  their 
reading. 

The  Collegian  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  promptness,  a matter  in 
which  we  even  are  often  at  fault.  “April”  is 
a dainty  conceit  in  verse.  “The  Catholic 
Priest”  is  a beautifully  writeen  prose  compos- 
ition, which,  elucidates  the  position  of  the  hold- 
ers of  the  Triple  Office,  their  work,  their  diffi- 
culties, and  their  guerdons.  The  name 
“Andax”  was  not  misnamed.  His  article  could 
have  been  omitted.  “Kailroading,”  shows 
knowledge  of  subject  and  ingenious  develop- 
ment. 

The  quarterlies  always  surpass  the  more 
frequent  publications  in  every  way,  but  of 
course  the  advantage  derived  from  greater 
time  justifies  this  ascendency.  The  Niagara 
Rainbow , though  reviewed  so  often  in  this 
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column,  always  demands  an  appreciation  every 
time  it  greets  us.  As  far  as  illustrations  are 
concerned,  we  are  yet  to  see  its  equal.  The 
pictures  are  novel  and  most  carefully  selected. 
To  expatiate  on  each  article,  for  every  article 
is  worthy  of  a notice,  would  require  more  space 


than  is  alloted  to  the  Ex.-man,  so  we  will  be 
content  with  saying  that  for  general  literary 
evidences  and  attractive  workmanship  the 
Rainbow  still  maintains  its  position  in  the 
lines  of  the  best. 

L.  M.  Black. 
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C$ben  tbe  dofWood  blooms— 
eAnd  tbe  greeny  goWn  of  spring 
fias  lightened  lea  and  \)ale  ar\d  bill 
eAr\d  chee^d  tbe  birds  to  sing 
fpbeir  chirping  choral  paean  in 

fiucb  rhyming  roundelays 
eAs  'Waked  the  Oir^in  Violets 
“lr\  springs  of  other  days," 

1 car\r\ot  h^P  but  Wonder  if 
ffbe  merry  “ afterWhile  ” 

09ill  sink  our  souls  in  reWry 
12>y  bef  mem’ry  laden  smile, 
eAnd  let  us  liOe  in  fancy  as 
0 $e  really  liOe  to-day. 

’Midst  all  tbe  glad’ing  gayness  of 
“ ©Id  l^ose  {till  ir\  tbe  May*  ’ 


<Mnd  tbe  cowslips  smile,— 
eAs  regaling  on  tbe  lea, 
qvy  ’list  to  soft  ^epbyric  strains 
©f  maytide  melody* 
ipbe  dandelion  and  buttercup, 
ffbe  Oi’let  ir\  tbe  grot, 
ipbe  Uly  °f  *l?e  Galley  and 
rpbe  fair  forget-me-not 
eAre  smiling  springy  Welcomes  to 
ffbe  maples  budding  green, 
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©And  \A?ir\ds  are  sin^in^  serenades 
fpo  all  tpe  May  serer\e* 

© fields  fantastic  fain  Would  find 
eA  ppar\tom  h?alf  so  <gay 
eAs  all  tt?e  <glad’in(g  ^ayr\ess  of 
“©Id  I^ose  {dill  in  tpe  May*” 

© “ tp pe  MfterWpile  ” 

09i!l  the  Maytimes  “yet  to  be" 

ISe  Wrapt  in  all  tpis  loneliness 
Mnd  ringing  ecstasy  ? 

09ill  all  tpe  cbeery  sweetness  of 
©Id  I^ose  fill’s  days  of  peace 
•jdaOe  faded  With  our  youtpfulness 
(Ms  pappy  youtp's  surcease? 

© I^ose  -ptill — all  tpy  grandeur 
(Mr^d  tpy  joys  can  neOer  die, 

©And  We'll  seeK  tpem  in  our  reO’ries 
0$pere  tpe  sable  clouds  draw  nigp, 

Mnd  ga^e  in  fancied  fulness 
(Ms  We  really  ga^e  to-day, 

©n  all  tpe  glad’ir\f  (gayness  of 
“ ©Id  I^ose  ptill  ir\  tpe  May*” 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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General  mclflabon. 


On  the  21st  day  of  April,  190G,  General 
Martin  T.  McMahon,  of  the  Class  of  ’55,  died 
after  a short  illness.  Though  broken  in  health 
for  the  past  few  years,  he  still  clung  to  his  work 
with  a commendable  tenacity,  and  his  nearly 
three  score  years  and  ten  were  years  of  activity 
and  work  to  the  very  end. 

The  General  was  a distinguished  alumnus  of 
Fordham  University, — or  as  he'  always  referred 
to  his  Alma  Mater, — St.  John’s  College,  Ford- 
ham.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  upon  his  graduation,  and  later  the  degrees 
of  A.  M.  and  LL.  D.  were  conferred  upon  him. 
Of  his  college  days  a great  deal  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  from  the  pens  of 
Father  Merrick  and  John  Hazzard  and  others, 
and  their  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  and 
in  his  own  contributions  to  the  Monthly  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past  years.  The  General 
had  an  illustrious  career.  He  was  born  in  La 
Prairie,  Canada,  in  March,  1838,  and  was 
therefore  slightly  past  sixty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  He  entered  St.  John’s  College 
when  quite  a boy  and  was  graudated  when  he 
was  about  seventeen.  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  his  class  in  college  and  from  the  begin- 
ning was  a clever  writer  both  of  prose  and  verse. 
After  his  graduation  he  studied  law  in  Buffalo 
in  the  office  of  Hon.  Eli  Cook,  who  was  Mayor 
of  the  city.  Before  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  he  was  appointed  a clerk  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Washington,  and  in  the  last  year 
of  President  Buchanan’s  administration  he  was 


made  Special  Agent  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  California.  Fie  remained  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
when,  upon  the  first  call  for  troops,  he  entered 
the  service.  He  was  elected  captain  of  the  first 
company  of  cavalry  organized  in  California, 
but  was  not  mustered  in  owing  to  orders  from 
the  War  Department  for  the  retention  of  the 
California  forces  in  the  State  to  relieve  the 
regular  troops  on  duty  there.  Eager  to  get 
into  action,  however,  he  resigned  his  command 
and  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  appointment  as  captain  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  additional  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff 
of  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan.  A ripe 
friendship  sprung  up  between  General  McClel- 
lan and  Captain  McMahon,  which  was  termin- 
ated only  by  the  death  of  the  former.  On  the 
very  eve  of  General  McMahon’s  death  he  had 
already  completed  the  details  for  the  erection 
of  a monument  to  General  McClellan  in  Wash- 
ington, which  is  to  be  unveiled  there  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year.  He  served  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  all  through  the  war  and  was  pres- 
ent in  every  engagement  in  which  it  took  part. 
During  the  seven  days’  fight  on  the  Peninsula 
he  was  assigned  at  his  own  request  to  the  staff 
of  Major  General  William  B.  Franklin,  com- 
manding the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  He  was  sub- 
sequently promoted  to  be  major  and  aide-eamp 
and  afterwards  lieutenant  colonel  and  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  of  the  Left  Grand  Divis- 
ion, Army  of  the  Potomac.  When  that  division 
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was  discontinued  after  Burnside’s  failure  at 
Fredericksburg,  Colonel  McMahon  was  re-as- 
signed as  adjutant  general  to  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps  and  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Sedgewick  until  that  officer’s  death  at  Spott- 
sylvania.  He  was  continued  in  the  same  capac- 
ity under  General  Wright  until  the  end  of 
18G4,  when  he  was  assigned  to  temporary  duty 
in  New  York  on  the  staff  of  Major  General 
Dix,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  East. 
He  was  breveted  a major  general  at  the  close 
of  the  wTar. 

General  McMahon  had  two  brothers  at 
Fordham,  John  E.  and  James  P.,  and  both  of 
them  also  had  distinguished  military  careers  in 
the  Civil  War.  John  E.  McMahon  was  colonel 
of  the  lG4th  New  York  Volunteers  and  died 
in  the  service  from  disease.  He  was  succeeded 
as  colonel  of  this  regiment  by  his  brother,  who 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  at  Cold  Harbor. 
Colonel  James  McMahon  was  the  only  one  of 
his  corps  who  reached  the  enemy's  works,  and 
as  he  planted  his  flag  his  body  was  riddled 
with  bullets.  These  McMahon  boys  deserved 
well  of  their  country  and  their  names  will  al- 
ways be  upon  the  roll  of  honor  of  Fordham’s 
Alumni.  It  was  but  a short  time  before  Gen- 
eral McMahon’s  death  that  he  had  the  remains 
of  his  brothers  removed  from  Buffalo,  Avhere 
they  were  interred,  to  Utica,  where  the  family 
of  one  of  his  brothers  resides.  The  General 
himself  was  buried  with  his  old  comrades  in 
the  strife  who  passed  away  before  him,  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  but  a short 
distance  from  the  old  Lee  mansion  and  not  far 
from  General  Sheridan’s  grave. 

General  McMahon  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  distinguished  bravery  at 
the  Battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  The  incident 
for  which  it  was  conferred  was  the  burning  of 


a pontoon  train  which  had  been  abandoned 
between  the  lines.  McMahon  volunteered  to 
destroy  it,  and  did  so,  after  saving  one  of  the 
wagons,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  attaching 
some  straggling  mules  that  were  wandering  up 
and  down  between  the  lines  of  the  two  armies. 
The  wagon  was  the  instrument  wagon  of  the 
train  and  was  extremely  valuable. 

General  McMahon  was  married  after  the 
close  of  the  Avar,  but  his  wife  died  a few  months 
after  the  marriage.  He  never  remarried. 

In  civil  as  Avell  as  in  military  life  the  Gen- 
eral's career  has  been  a noted  one.  He  Avas  Cor- 
poration Attorney  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
United  States  Minister  to  Paraguay  during 
President  Johnson’s  administration,  and  after- 
wards Avas  receiver  of  Taxes  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  five  years.  He  served  the 
people  of  the  State  as  Member  of  the  Assembly 
and  as  Senator,  carrying  at  each  election  dis- 
tricts which  had  never  been  carried  before  by 
candidates  of  his  OAvn  political  party.  He  suc- 
ceeded General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  President 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Avas  a member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  and  commander  of  the  George 
Washington  Post,  G.  A.  E.  He  was  at  one  time 
President  of  the  Fordham  Alumni  Association. 
For  a period  of  almost  thirty  years  he  Avas  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 
appointed  to  such  by  Congress,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Board.  He 
never  tired  in  his  work  to  benefit  the  old  sol- 
diers and  was  beloved  by  them  the  country  over. 
In  1895  the  General  was  elected  a Judge  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  New 
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York  County  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
served  with  honor  and  ability  on  the  Bench. 
His  term  of  office  would  have  expired  by  rea- 
son of  the  age  limit  in  a couple  of  years.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  court  wa.s  exclusively  crim- 
inal, and  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  in 
this  office  that  the  General  displayed  those  char- 
acteristics of  justice  and  mercy  which  were  a 
great  part  of  his  make-up.  He  was  stern  with 
the  hardened  criminal,  but  most  merciful  to  the 
deserving.  His  record  as  a criminal  judge  was 
great,  and  the  high  tributes  paid  to  him  by  his 
colleagues  in  this  court  are  an  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  His  last  day  in 
court  was  Wednesday,  April  18th,  1906,  three 
days  before  he  died.  He  did  not  adjourn  court 
by  reason  of  illness,  but  because  he  expected  to 
leave  for  Washington  the  following  day  on  offi- 
cial business.  His  mental  vigor  and  alertness 
were  never  for  a moment  impaired.  It  was  a 
remarkable  thing  that  notwithstanding  his  weak 
physical  condition  for  the  past  few  years,  he 
sat  in  court  day  after  day  in  the  trial  of  cases, 
calmly  and  clearly  ruling  on  motions  and  points 
of  evidence  and  charging  juries  in  a manner 
befitting  a younger  and  more  vigorous  man. 
On  the  day  he  left  the  Bench  for  the  last  time, 
and  the  court  crier  had  announced  the  closing 
of  court  “sine  die,”  the  Judge’s  desk  was 
cleared  of  papers,  his  business  was  finished, 
nothing  of  his  judicial  work  had  been  left  un- 


done. He  prepared  the  way  for  his  successor. 
His  life  was  a life  of  duty  performed. 

The  community  lost  a faithful  servant,  and 
no  more  telling  note  of  the  genuine  loss  could 
be  evidenced  than  by  the  fact  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  funeral  every  court  in  the  city  was 
closed  so  that  all  the  judges  could  be  present. 
Mayor  George  B.  McClellan,  the  son  of  his 
commander  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was 
one  of  the  pall-bearers.  President  Roosevelt 
was  a member  with  him  on  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Soldiers’  Homes,  and  upon  hearing 
of  his  death  the  President  wrote:  “I  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  in  the  loss  of  that  gallant  soldier  and 
upright  judge,  General  Martin  T.  McMahon. 
He  has  long  been  a faithful  servant,  and  it  will 
be  a difficult  task  to  supply  his  place.” 

He  was  a man  of  refined  tastes  and  gentle 
manners.  Throughout  his  busy  career  he  wrote 
many  articls  of  merit,  and  in  his  earlier  years 
delivered  many  interesting  lectures  on  current 
events  of  historical  importance.  He  wrote 
some  verse  at  times,  and  it  was  the  Fordtiam 
Monthly  that  he  first  asked  to  print  it.  His 
answer  to  Kipling’s  “The  White  Man’s  Burden” 
will  be  remembered  among  others.  He  was  of 
a lovable  nature  and  a true  friend.  He  avoid- 
ed display  and  hated  cant.  He  was  a simple  and 
sincere  man  and  his  demise  was  a heartfelt  loss 
to  the  legion  of  his  loyal  friends. 

Wm,  A.  Ferguson,  ’94, 
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Jflait  Bomtnae. 

Longius  bruma  viduata  praia 
Flosculis  primis  decorata  rident, 
Longius  campus  rutiians  pruina 
Solvitur  acri ♦ 

Areas  vernae,  jug  a laureata, 
(Riiruius  duici  crepitans  susurro 
Laudibus  Mail  (Jjominae  novatis 
A eider  a mulceni ♦ 

At  pus  ubi  currit  salient  e cursu 
Aepuor,  errantes  Jiederae  salutant 
Te  coma,  mairem,  viridi,  refecta 
Vesper  is  aura ♦ 

Floris  ut  cerno  reseraia  labra 
Roribus  noctis  vitreis  repasta 
Heic  lego  famam  calyce  in  micante 
Stirpis  Iesse ♦ 

Turdus  ac  nidum  retegens  cavatum 
Frondibus  puercus  lepidusgue  passer 
Stipiii  salve  memorant  Iacob 
Gutture  laetc ♦ 


— T. 
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CM  San  francisco  Disaster. 


Mr.  Henry  L.  McLoughlin,  ’99,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  family,  describes  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  during  the  earthquake  and 
fire  at  San  Francisco.  He  has  very  graciously 
permitted  us  to  print  it,  for  which  favor  the 
Monthly  returns  its  sincere  thanks: 

Camping  Out, 

Thursday,  April  19,  1906. 

My  Dear : 

I know  you  must  be  terribly  anxious  to  know 
definitely  just  what  lias  become  of  me.  Awful 
reports  must  have  reached  the  outside  world  of 
the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  what  was  once 
the  City  of  San  Francisco,  but  which  can  now 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  What  remains  of  the 
city  is  still  in  flames,  but  I now  feel  perfectly 
safe,  and  outside  of  being  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed, I have  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  the 
trying  ordeal  we  all  underwent. 

I shall  try  to  describe  events  in  their  correct 
order,  but  no  human  being  can  give  an  ade- 
quate description  of  it  all. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  17th,  I went  to  the 
opera  and  heard  “Carmen,”  with  Caruso,  Mine. 
Fremstad  and  others.  The  performance  was 
grand,  and  Caruso  was  called  before  the  cur- 
tain a score  of  times.  Within  twelve  hours  the 
Opera  House  and  everything  near  it  had  been 
burned  to  cinders.  The  transformation  from 
the  brilliant  scene  of  the  night  before  was  typ- 
ical of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  gay 
city.  I am  now  camping  out  with  our  party 


in  the  open  common  on  the  water  front  near 
the  Presidio,  and  I am  writing  this  (it  is 
Thursday  night)  by  the  light  of  the  fires  still 
raging  a couple  of  miles  from  where  I am,  but 
I can  see  as  well  as  though  it  were  noon.  West- 
ward toward  the  Golden  Gate  the  sky  is  black, 
with  a few  twinkling  stars.  Above  a mass  of 
dense  smoke  extending  many  miles  in  every 
direction  is  sifting  down  a steady  rain  of  ashes, 
like  sand,  on  this  paper,  my  clothes  and  hat 
and  hair,  until  we  are  as  grimy  as  a lot  of  coal 
miners.  Back  of  me,  to  the  southeast,  the 
burning  part  of  the  city  shows  a wall  of  flame 
three  or  four  miles  long,  which,  with  the  shin- 
ing smoke  above  it,  makes  it  like  day.  But  the 
earthquake, — heavens ! 

Well,  as  I was  saying,  I returned  from  the 
opera  about  twelve  o’clock  Tuesday  night.  I 
had  the  libretto  of  “Carmen”  and  read  most 
of  the  opera  through.  I also  finished  a letter 

to  (which,  by  the  way,  I have  not  yet 

mailed,  as  it  would  never  have  reached  its  des- 
tination). It  was  therefore  nearly  three  o’clock 
when  I finally  retired.  In  about  two  hours, — 
or  to  be  exact,  at  thirteen  minutes  after  five, 
Wednesday,  April  18,  the  “dies  irae”  that  will 
never  be  forgotten,  I was  awakened  by  the  most 
appalling  shaking  and  roaring  any  human  be- 
ing ever  experienced.  It  was  like  the  grinding 
and  roaring  of  all  the  machinery  on  earth  mag- 
nified into  a most  horrible  and  indescribable 
din.  Somehow  or  other  it  gave  the  impression 
of  everything  rolling  over  and  over.  From  a 
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sound  sleep  I leaped  from  bed,  but  was  too 
dazed  to  do  anything  but  gaze  around  at  the 
pitching  and  tossing  of  books  and  vases  and 
chandeliers  to  do  anything  else.  I expected 
momentarily  that  the  ceiling  would  fall  in  and 

old  Mrs.  S and  her  bed  be  landed  on  top 

of  me.  Still  I didn’t  move.  The  rumbling 
and  roaring  and  twisting  and  shaking  seemed 
as  though  they  would  never  cease.  Probably 
it  was  all  over  in  less  than  a minute,  but  it 
seemed  like  an  age,  and  people  afterwards  in- 
sisted that  it  lasted  at  least  five  minutes.  There 
was  not  much  damage  done  in  my  room,  but 

during  the  earthquake  Mrs.  A rushed  out 

into  the  hall,  screaming  that  she  was  killed, 
and  kept  up  an  incessant  howl  till  long  after  it 
was  over.  A heavy  picture  tumbled  off  the 
wall  onto  her  bed,  and  if  it  had  struck  her  in 
the  head  would  probably  have  killed  her.  But 
she  didn’t  have  a scratch.  Upstairs  in  the 

B s’  room  everything  was  upside  down.  A 

small  vase  hit  Mrs.  B in  the  head,  another 

one  with  flowers  in  it  poured  water  down  her 
back,  a stand  of  books  pitched  over  and  landed 
on  her  feet.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  were 
either  on  the  floor  or  hanging  endwise,  and 
everything  else  was  tossed  around  the  same  way. 
Outside  of  their  door  a large  bookcase  fell 
across  the  hall  and  emptied  its  books  down  the 
stairs  to  the  next  floor.  Still  nobody  in  the 
house  was  hurt.  All  the  buildings  in  our  neigh- 
borhood were  frame,  and  besides  we  were  on 
very  high  ground,  both  of  which  facts  prevented 
our  suffering  very  much  damage.  All  the  chim- 
neys, however,  were  shaken  down,  some  like 
ours  falling  to  the  ground  in  showers  of  bricks, 
others  collapsing  into  the  houses,  leaving  great 
holes  in  the  roofs.  As  soon  as  it  stopped  I 
rushed  to  my  window  and  looked  out  on  the 
scene  of  havoc.  One  building  had  collapsed 


entirely,  raising  a great  cloud  of  dust.  A 
couple  of  miles  off  there  was  a loud  explosion 
and  a huge  mass  of  black  smoke  rose  to  a great 
height,  the  gas  works  having  blown  up.  This 
shut  off  all  the  gas  in  the  city.  Windows  all 
around  flew  up  and  people  thrust  their  heads 
out,  women  screaming  and  hysterical,  everyone 
excited. 

Gradually  things  quieted  down,  Mrs.  A 

stopped  yelling,  and  everyone  proceeded  to  get 
dressed.  At  first  nobody  dreamed  of  fires. 
About  half  past  six  someone  in  the  house  no- 
ticed that  there  was  a good  deal  of  smoke  down- 
town in  the  direction  of  the  business  district, 
but  still  we  didn’t  think  much  of  it.  It  was 

only  when  Mr.  S and  I started  to  walk 

downtown  (there  was  not  a car  running  in  the 
city)  that  we  realized  the  extent  of  the  confla- 
gration that  had  then  been  in  progress  for  two 
hours.  Still  it  was  only  the  first  small  begin- 
ning of  what  was  to  come.  We  also  began  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  damage  done  di- 
rectly by  the  earthquake.  I don’t  think  it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nearly  every  'build- 
ing not  frame  (and  downtown  they  were  all 
stone  or  masonry)  showed  some  serious  damage. 
Some  showed  great  cracks,  others  were  out  of 
plumb  and  tottering,  others  lost  six  feet  of 
masonry  at  the  top  of  the  building  exposing 
the  interior,  others  had  their  entire  fronts 
from  cornice  to  sidewalk  thrown  into  the 
streets,  while  a small  number  were  utterly  de- 
molished, being  nothing  but  piles  of  brick  and 
debris.  Uo  one  knows  what  the  casualties 
were,  but  if  it  had  taken  place  during  business 
hours,  with  the  streets  crowded  by  passers-by 
I think  there  would  have  been  10,000  deaths 
on  the  streets  alone  from  the  falling  stones  and 
bricks. 

When  we  got  nearly  downtown,  we  began  to 
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see  fires.  “Oh,  that's  nothing,”  one  man  said. 
“Wait  till  you  see  Battery  Street.'5  With  that 

I left  S to  himself  and  hurried  on  to  see 

our  office,  which  was  on  Battery.  Sure  enough 
there  were  fires  all  around  it,  but  our  build- 
had  not  yet  caught.  It  was  then  ten  min- 
utes to  eight.  I wanted  to  save  some  papers 
which  were  not  kept  in  the  safes,  but  which 
were  important,  especially  to  my  department. 
I asked  old  Smith,  a special  watchman,  if  our 
front  door  was  open.  He  said  yes,  so  I started 
on  the  run,  he  following.  Payot,  Upham  & 
Co.’s  big  building,  next  door  to  ours,  had  caught 
fire,  and  the  entire  block  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  from  us  Avas  in  flames.  As  the 
street  was  not  very  wide  the  gauntlet  I ran  was 
scorching  hot.  I reached  the  front  door,  which 
was  open,  and  raced  upstairs  to  the  third  floor. 
The  whole  building  was  full  of  smoke.  I 
reached  my  desk  and  emptied  all  the  papers 
out  of  two  drawers',  and  stretched  rubber  bands 
around  them  to  hold  them  together.  Old  Smith 
by  this  time  had  caught  up  and  stood  watch- 
ing me  gather  up  papers.  Big  live  cinders 
were  now  flying  in  our  windows,  the  fires 
across  the  street  were  getting  fiercer  and  Pay- 
ot’s, I knew,  must  also  soon  be  one  mass  of 
flame.  So  I decided  not  to  take  any  more 
chances,  grabbed  my  bundle  of  papers,  and 
started  on  the  double  quick.  On  the  way  down- 
stairs Smith  ran  into  ISTewhall’s  office  and 
grabbed  two  tin  boxes,  one  of  which  held  some 
important  papers,  so  I was  told  by  young  New- 
hall.  On  the  street  it  was  much  hotter  than  it 
had  been  a few  minutes  before,  and  Payot’s, 
next  door,  was  fast  being  enveloped  in  flames. 
As  I ran  along  in  front  of  their  building,  a big 
pile  of  glass  and  other  stuff  fell  with  a crash 
all  around  me,  but,  strange  to  say,  I escaped 
without  a scratch.  Smith  came  along  behind 


with  a box  in  each  hand,  and  his  face  and  neck 
were  pretty  well  scorched.  I held  my  arm  and 
hand  over  my  face  to  keep  off  the  heat,  and 
got  my  hand  nicely  scorched  in  the  few  sec- 
onds required  to  run  two-thirds  of  a block. 
When  I got  back  to  the  crowd,  young  Newhall, 
whose  father  owns  our  building,  came  up  to 
me  and  told  me  it  was  a pretty  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  He  had  been  there  since  7 :15  and 
wouldn’t  take  any  chances  by  venturing  in  to 
get  any  of  their  own  papers.  Alas  and  alack ! 
for  all  the  good  it  did  me.  The  papers  I put 
in  my  trunk,  which,  I have  no  doubt,  is  burned 
up. 

****** 

Monday,  April  23. 

(I  wrote  the  foregoing  while  doing  sentry 
duty  for  our  little  party,  camping  in  the  open. 

At  12 :30  I turned  in,  Mr.  C relieving  me, 

and  since  then  I have  had  no  chance  to  con- 
tinue this  letter.) 

Well,  after  rescuing  my  bundle  of  papers  I 
stood  at  a safe  distance,  with  Mr.  Newhall, 
watching  until  the  flames  filled  every  window 
of  our  building.  While  we  watched,  another 
pretty  severe  earthquake  shook  the  ground 
under  our  feet,  and  sent  everybody  flying  to- 
wards the  open  square,  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
falling  walls.  Indeed,  since  the  first  terrible 
shock  we  have  been  having  smaller  ones  re- 
peatedly, probably  thirty  or  forty  in  all,  and 
each  time  there  is  a sort  of  panic. 

There  being  no  object  in  my  remaining  long- 
er near  the  office,  I started  up  Market  Street. 
On  every  side  could  be  seen  the  dread  evidences 
of  the  earthquake.  At  places  there  were  great 
cracks  in  the  street,  the  car  tracks  were  bent 
and  broken,  pulled  apart  like  threads,  or 
buckled  up  into  little  arches.  I saw  lamp-posts 
which  Avere  still  standing  firm  but  leaning  over 
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almost  .0  a horizontal  position.  Sidewalks 
were  twisted  and  cracked,  sometimes  bulging 
up,  sometimes  sunk  into  hollows,  several  feet 
below  the  normal  surface.  And  yet  there  were 
many  places  which  seemed  to  have  suffered 
little  from  the  shock.  The  Palace  Hotel  did 
not  show  much  outward  damage,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  such  fine  buildings  as  the  Call 
(highest  in  the  city),  the  Chronicle,  the  Flood 
Building,  Hearst  Building  and  others  which 
seemed  unharmed.  In  fact  the  great  modern 
structures  like  the  Call,  which  from  their 
height  might  have  been  expected  to  suffer  most, 
were  almost  the  only  buildings  (except  a great 
many  of  the  frame  houses)  which  stood  the 
shock  well. 

I continued  on  up  to  the  City  Hall.  This 
suffered  more  from  the  earthquake  than  any 
other  of  the  great  buildings  in  the  city.  After 
the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
during  twenty  years  or  more,  the  beautiful 
structure  was  now  little  more  than  a ruin. 
Nearly  all  the  masonry  had  been  shaken  from 
the  steel  skeleton  of  the  huge  dome,  and  other 
parts  were  wofully  damaged.  The  Mechanics 
Pavilion,  near  by,  was  turned  into  a temporary 
hospital  for  the  injured,  and  it  made  one’s  heart 
swell  to  see  men  and  women  eagerly  volunteer- 
ing to  serve  as  nurses. 

I finally  reached  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  went 
to  St.  Ignatius’,  the  Jesuit  church.  The  col- 
lege had  been  badly  damaged,  a large  part  of 
the  front  at  the  top  having  pitched  into  the 
street,  but  the  church  on  the  same  block  was 
practically  unhurt.  As  it  was  probably  the 
finest  in  the  city,  and  had  the  best  organ  on  the 
coast,  here  was  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
The  great  steps  leading  up  to  the  entrance  were 
cracked  in  places,  and  inside  there  was  a little 
plaster  down,  the  pews  all  being  covered  with 


the  dust,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
real  harm  done.  People  inside  were  going  to 
confession.  This  was  about  half  past  ten,  the 
morning  of  the  earthquake.  A few  hours  later 
the  splendid  church  of  St.  Ignatius  was  added 
to  the  long  list  of  those  that  were  ruined,  being 
utterly  destroyed  by  fire.  St.  Mary’s  Cathe- 
dral was  about  the  only  big  church  that  es- 
caped destruction. 

When  I got  home  I put  my  papers  into  the 
bottom  of  my  trunk,  the  thought  never  occur- 
ring to  me  that  the  fire  could  reach  Leavenworth 
Street.  About  noon  I went  down  to  Uncle 
Henry’s  house  on  Jackson  Street  to  see  if  any- 
one had  been  hurt.  The  building  was  of  ma- 
sonry and  consequently  suffered  much  from 
the  shock.  The  upper  half  of  the  front  had 
been  cracked  loose  from  the  balance  of  the 
house,  and  was  leaning  outward  ready  to  top- 
ple into  the  street.  After  examining  it  care- 
fully, I ventured  up  to  the  front  door  and  rang 
the  bell.  In  a few  minutes  a Jap  came  to  the 
door  and  told  me  hurriedly  (he  wanted  to  stay 
far  back  in  the  rear  of  the  building)  that  no 
one  had  been  hurt,  but  that  the  whole  family 
had  left  the  city  early  and  gone  over  to  Ber- 
keley, across  the  bay.  I knew  they  were  all 
right,  as  the  big  rush  to  leave  the  city  had  not 
yet  begun. 

All  that  afternoon  I stayed  down  in  the 
business  district  watching  the  flames  devour  one 
big  building  after  another.  The  Hearst  Build- 
ing went  up  as  though  made  of  paper.  For  a 
long  time  the  Palace  Hotel,  Call  Building,  Em- 
porium and  others  seemed  likely  to  escape,  but 
one  by  one  they  were  wrapped  in  flames  and 
either  crashed  to  the  ground,  or  after  burning 
out  were  left  standing,  massive  charred  pic- 
tures of  death.  The  Fire  Department  was  said 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world  next  to  that  of  Ber- 
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lin,  and  I have  seen  them  work  like  machinery 
putting  out  tires,  but  now  they  were  dreadfully 
handicapped,  for  the  earthquake  had  broken  all 
the  water  mains  and  they  were  compelled  to 
tight  the  tire  with  sea  water  pumped  from  the 
bay,  and  with  dynamite.  Lengths  of  hose  were 
coupled  together  to  pump  the  sea  water  by  re- 
lays to  the  different  scenes  of  conflagration,  but 
this  did  not  succeed  very  well  as  the  lines 
were  so  long  that  they  soon  got  broken  and 
burned  by  falling  walls,  and  then  there  was  a 
shortage  of  hose.  The  available  supply  of  dyn- 
amite was  also  insufficient  for  some  reason,  and 
they  did  very  little  good  with  what  they  did 
have.  All  day  long,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next,  there  were  constant  terrific  explosions, 
buildings  in  the  path  of  the  tire  being  blown 
down  in  a vain  attempt  to  stop  its  progress. 
Generally  they  waited  until  the  flames  were 
too  near  before  blasting,  and  the  fire  leaped 
into  the  new  ruins  and  sped  on.  Sometimes 
buildings  would  be  already  afire  when  dyna- 
mited, and  the  burning  fragments  would  carry 
fresh  disaster  in  a hundred  different  directions. 
Many  times  the  dynamite  itself,  when  not  prop- 
erly used,  by  its  own  explosion  caused  new  fires. 
And  so  the  hopeless  struggle  continued  all  day. 

Awful  tales  of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
began  to  reach  us  at  the  house.  I think  the 

worse  I heard  was  from  Mr.  E , whose 

sister  boarded  with  us.  He  and  his  wife  walked 
all  the  way  up  from  Seventh  and  Mission  to 
Leavenworth  Street  in  their  night  clothes,  but 
they  were  only  two  of  the  many,  men,  women 
and  children  who  wandered  about  that  morn- 
ing after  the  earthquake  in  the  same  scant  cos- 
tume. They  had  been  boarding  at  the  Kings- 
bury apartment  house  and  their  room  was  on 
the  third  floor.  There  were  150  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  at  least  that  many  boarders.  When 


the  shock  came  the  entire  structure  collapsed 

with  a crash.  The  E s found  themselves, 

instead  of  three  stories  high,  on  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  courtyard,  ’way  below  the  street 
level.  How  they  escaped  being  killed  was  a 
miracle.  They  managed  to  crawl  out  through 
a window  or  some  opening,  and  then  succeeded 
in  climbing  up  a pipe  to  the  street  level.  They 
saw  about  25  or  30  people  in  their  night  clothes 
on  the  street  who  had  also  crawled  from  the 
ruins,  but  they  could  hear  the  others  still 
buried  under  the  debris  screaming  and  groan- 
ing. They  worked  for  a while,  trying  to  ex- 
tricate some  of  the  victims,  but  the  ruins  soon 
caught  fire  and  the  survivors  had  to  draw  away, 
leaving  those  who  had  not  been  killed  outright 

to  roast  to  death.  Mr.  E thought  at  least 

100  had  been  crushed  or  burned  to  death  in 
that  one  building.  I heard  him  describe  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  terror  of  the  scene  could 
be  seen  on  his  face. 

As  if  the  reality  was  not  bad  enough,  all 
sorts  of  wild  rumors  began  to  spread.  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Chicago  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  earthquake,  and  a tidal  wave  had 
swept  over  New  York.  Great  Salt  Lake  had 
disappeared  into  the  ground.  Vesuvius  had 
blown  to  pieces  and  caused  all  the  catastrophes. 
A terrible  earthquake  had  struck  New  York, 
and  the  city  was  now  in  flames.  A United 

States  Signal  Service  man  told  Mr.  B 

that  Chicago  was  22  feet  under  water.  These 
were  some  of  the  reports  that  flew  about  the 
city.  I was  not  worried  at  all  about  New 
York,  as  the  world  never  heard  of  an  earth- 
quake destroying  two  places  3,000  miles  apart. 
And  even  if  the  city  was  in  flames,  you  were 
all  at  a safe  distance  out.  But  why  should  it 
be  in  flames?  I understood  that  it  was  merely 
rumors. 
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After  watching  the  fire  most  of  the  day  I 
began  to  wonder  if  it  could  possibly  reach 
Leavenworth  Street.  I didn’t  think  it  prob- 
able, although  the  Fire  Department  was  prac- 
tically helpless,  and  the  wind  was  now  carry- 
ing showers  of  sparks  in  our  direction.  Com- 
ing from  the  south,  from  Market  Street  along 
Leavenworth,  the  flames  were  ten  good  blocks 
away,  while  from  the  east  coming  up  through 
Chinatown  they  were  now  within  six  or  seven 
blocks.  Naturally,  no  one  had  any  inclination 
to  go  to  bed  that  night.  The  food  question 
was  also  getting  serious.  So  many  stores  and 
warehouses  had  been  burned  that  we  began  to 
fear  a famine,  and  each  of  the  boarders  could 
be  seen  at  intervals  coming  back  from  little 
expeditions  with  supplies  of  food.  I got  a lot 
of  cheese  and  crackers  (bread  could  not  be  had 
for  love  or  money),  canned  fruit,  sardines  and 
canned  meats.  I then  packed  my  trunk  and 
valise,  putting  in  the  latter  only  such  articles 
as  were  absolutely  necessary,  a change  of 
clothes,  collars,  cuffs,  etc.  Into  the  top  of  the 
valise  I crowded  the  cheese  and  several  cans  of 
meats,  the  rest  of  my  provisions  going  into  the 
general  fund,  for  we  were  now  preparing  for 
an  exodus.  In  the  trunk  I put  all  of  my 
books,  letters,  papers,  including  those  I had 
saved  in  the  morning  from  the  office,  and  all 

my  photographs,  except  yours  and  P ’s, 

which  I put  in  my  pocket,  and  they  are  the 
only  ones  that  I have  saved.  The  rest  of  my 
clothes  and  nearly  all  my  other  belongings  went 
into  the  trunk. 

That  night,  Wednesday,  we  all  sat  on  the 
front  porch,  watching  the  fire,  and  every  little 
while  one  of  us  would  reconnoitre  the  position 
and  report  how  far  it  had  reached.  By  morn- 
ing we  realized  that  it  was  now  only  a question 
of  time  when  the  flames  would  reach  the  house. 


I dragged  my  trunk  far  out  into  the  back  yard, 
fifty  feet  from  any  building,  thinking  it  would 
be  safe  there,  even  if  the  houses  were  burned. 
There  had  been  a steady  exodus  going  on  since 
the  middle  of  Wednesday,  and  now,  Thursday 
morning,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  old 
and  young,  men,  women  and  children,  and 
babes  in  arms,  Japs,  Chinese  (Chinatown  was 
nearly  gone),  and  all  the  elements  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s cosmopolitan  population,  mingled  in  one 
stream  of  forlorn  humanity  seeking  a common 
end,  escape  from  the  devouring  flames.  Most 
of  them  had  slept  on  the  street  the  night  be- 
fore, or  rather  had  spent  the  night  there,  and 
were  now  carrying  or  dragging  their  belongings 
with  them,  trunks,  valises,  bundles,  bedclothes, 
everything.  But  every  one  seemed  to  take  the 
matter  philosophically,  and  during  the  whole 
trouble  I saw  only  a few  women  and  children 
crying. 

Mrs.  A kept  delaying  our  departure; 

the  So-and-Sos  had  not  left  their  house  yet. 

And  Mr.  B also  wanted  to  wait  until  he 

could  perform  a wedding  ceremony.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?  His  party  arrived  at  last, 
about  six  or  seven  negroes,  and  with  the  city 
burning  outside,  and  our  belongings  packed 
ready  for  a start,  we  went  into  the  parlor  and 
witnessed  the  wedding.  Some  of  the  darkeys 
grinned,  others  wept,  the  bride  and  groom  hov- 
ering between  both  these  states,  while  the  rest 
of  us  glanced  out  of  the  window  now  and  then 
at  the  smoke. 

“Another  calamity,”  observed  Mr.  C 

with  a grunt,  when  the  ceremony  was  over. 

It  was  now  after  10,  and  I was  getting  im- 
patient to  leave,  the  fire  being  uncomfortably 
close. 

At  10  :15  we  deserted  the  house,  carrying  a 
vast  amount  of  stuff,  I helping  the  others  with 
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theirs  and  foolishly  only  saving  my  overcoat 
and  a valise  full  of  my  own  things.  There  was 

Mrs.  A , not  able  to  carry  much  or  walk 

very  far,  but  having  piles  of  bedclothes  and  a 
basket  of  provisions,  which  we  were  glad  to 

have  with  us.  Mr.  B had  a great  stack 

of  his  belongings,  bedclothes,  books,  food  and 

lots  of  other  things.  Mrs.  B is  very 

delicate,  and  we  had  to  be  careful  that  she  did 

not  exert  herself  too  much.  The  C 

family,  some  of  whom  used  to  board  with  us, 
were  also  in  the  party,  carrying  at  least  a wag- 
on load  of  things.  They  had  been  burned  out 
the  previous  day,  and  joined  us  then.  There 

were  Mr.  C and  his  wife,  Bobby,  16,  and 

Mary,  15.  There  were  eight  of  us  altogether. 
I had  nothing  to  keep  me  from  leaving  town 
the  very  first  day,  but  on  account  of  the  women 
it  would  never  do  to  desert  until  they  were  all 

safe  with  friends.  As  Mr.  B explained 

to  all,  his  duty  was  to  his  wife,  and  the  C s 

to  their  family;  and  as  for  me,  he  thought  I 
would  be  justified  in  going  to  Oakland  at  once. 

Mrs.  A looked  very  cheerful  at  Mr. 

B ’s  speech ! There  was  so  much  bag- 

gage that  we  had  to  work  in  relays,  leaving 
some  things  at  one  corner,  the  women  standing 
guard,  bringing  the  rest  a few  blocks  ahead, 
and  then  coming  back.  It  was  slow  work  and 
very  tiring,  and  my  arms  were  soon  sore.  But 
there  was  no  let  up.  Just  as  we  crossed  Van 
Ness  Avenue  the  soldiers  began  to  clear  it,  or- 
dering every  one  to  hurry  on,  as  the  entire 
avenue  from  one  end  to  the  other  was  to  be 
dynamited.  We  hurried  as  best  we  could,  sip- 
ping a little  of  the  water  that  we  carried  in 
decanters,  as  there  was  a water  famine.  I 
never  felt  so  thirsty  in  my  life,  and  never  had 


such  an  appetite  as  I did  the  first  two  or  three 
days  (and  I may  say  the  appetite  is  still  with 
me),  the  principal  reason  being  because  I was 
anticipating  that  I could  not  get  food  or  drink. 

* * * * * * 

April  28,  on  board  California  Limited. 

As  I am  now  on  my  way  home,  I will  give 
you  a full  account  when  I see  you  of  the  rest 
of  my  experiences  after  the  earthquake.  I 
spent  one  night  in  the  open,  near  the  Presidio 
Beservation,  under  a rain  of  ashes,  and  the 
next  three  nights  in  a cellar,  happy  to  be  in 
out  of  the  wet,  as  there  was  a cold  rain  outside 
for  two  nights.  By  this  time  we  had  located 
the  women  with  friends,  so  I struck  out  for 
myself  and  spent  Monday  night  with  Cousin 
Jim  at  the  Bourn  mansion. 

Tuesday  morning  I reported  for  duty  in  Oak- 
land, where  we  have  temporary  quarters,  but 
there  was  little  to  do,  as  the  safes  cannot  be 
opened  for  some  time,  and  even  then  the  books 
may  be  destroyed.  Thursday  a telegram  came 
from  our  New  York  house,  saying:  “If  you 
won't  need  McLaughlin  for  a few  weeks,  send 

him  home.”  Mr.  II objected,  saying  he 

would  reply  I was  needed,  but  later  I persuad- 
ed him  that  there  was  little  for  me  to  do  here, 
and  I might  be  useful  in  New  York  gathering 
copies  of  records,  etc.  So  he  said  all  right, 
and  you  may  be  sure  I lost  no  time  that  even- 
ing in  getting  my  ticket,  starting  next  morn- 
ing, April  27,  over  the  Santa  Fe.  I will  stop 
at  the  Grand  Canyon  one  day  and  at  Niagara 
one  day,  so  I will  be  home  next  Thursday,  May 
3d. 

In  a few  minutes  I change  cars  for  Grand 
Canyon,  so  good-bye.  With  much  love  to  one 
and  all,  affectionately  j^ours, 


Henry. 
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#oob  jWorntng. 

Bay  dawns,  and  bids  t(?e  blushing  sl^y 
Grood  FRornmci ! 

^bo  flute-voiced  birds  tal^e  up  tbe  cry  : 

“ Gfood  FRorninci  ! 

0nd  nearer  borne,  beneatb  1 b©  eaves, 

^be  pnarled  old  maples  tender  leaves 
^bat  shivered  in  tbe  midnight  rain, 

Row  whisper  at  my  window-pane  : 

“ Gfood  FRorninci  I 
^be  penial  sun  peeps  oer  tbe  bill 
0nd  laupbs  across  my  window  sill. 

Byes  puiver  under  sleepy  lids 

Ifb'is  is  tbe  F\inp  b1  nnself  who  bids 
“ Grood  FR>orninp  I 

rise  and  ope  tbe  window  wide, 

<?be  sun-hissed  breezes  cbarpe  and  ride 
^traipbt  tbroupb  tbe  breach  in  merry  rout, 
0nd  scale  the  walls  and  fairly  shout  : 

“ Gcood  FRorninp  I 


GOOD  MORNING. 

mal^e  me  captive  to  \\je  d^ynp, 
(ij)bey  plucl^  at  me  and  bid  me  sinp 
(ij)beir  paean  to  tbe  Grolden  Bay, 

Whose  concjuennp  slogan  is  t b»eir  pay 
Gfood  FRornmg  ! 

^bey  f rolic  bere,  tbey  scamper  tbere, 
(ifbey  clutch  tbe  sinping  birds  In  air, 

0n  all  tbe  world  tbeir  music  beats 
y nt  1 1 tbe  captive  world  repeats  : 

" Gcood  m ormnq  I 

Heart  calls  to  heart.  ©be  surly  wipbt, 
Wbo  scorned  b'S  neighbor  yesternight, 
With  smilinp  visage  stops  to  greet 
^bat  neipbbor  in  the  busy  street  : 

“ Brood  PHornlnp  I 

0 ! joyous  day  ! 0 ! smile  of  Sod, 

^o  hearten  all  who  toil  and  plod, 

We  bail  thee,  Bongueror  and  -K^inp  I 
We  bug  our  polden  chains  and  slnp  : 

" Brood  FRorninp  I 
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Rev.  David  fli.  merrkfc,  $.  3. 


The  little  hawthorn-decked  cemetery  at 
Fordham,  the  resting  place  of  so  many  noble 
men,  has  lately  called  to  her  peaceful  em- 
brace one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
of  Alma  Mater’s  sons,  the  energetic,  noble- 
minded  Father  Merrick,  of  the  class  of 
’50.  Father  Merrick  was  born  of  Irish  par- 
ents in  New  York  at  the  famous  Cherry  Hill, 
a locality  now  suggestive  of  rather  undesirable 
associations,  but  which  was,  in  Father  Merrick’s 
early  days,  as  he  himself  so  often  said,  “a  very 
respectable  place,  for  General  Washington 
lived  there  when  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States.”  After  attending  several  prim- 
ary schools  of  a private  character,  young  Mer- 
rick was  sent  to  Columbia  Grammar  School, 
then  situated  in  Murray  Street,  where  Dr. 
Athon  was  then  principal.  His  early  Catholic 
companion  at  this  famous  school  was  Augus- 
tine O’Neill,  of  the  class  of  ’49,  who  is  yet 
with  us  hale  and  hearty.  Of  this  latter  Ford- 
hamite,  Father  Merrick,  in  his  recollections 
says,  ‘‘he  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  to-day, 
except  one,  and  old  St.  John’s  never  had  a 
nobler  son.” 

Father  Merrick  came  to  Fordham,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  in  ’46  or  ’47,  was  a bright,  pre- 
cocious boy,  a good  student,  and  graduated  in 
’50.  At  the  Commencement  of  that  year  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  “The  Range 
and  Prospects  of  American  Poetry.”  This 
address  must  have  made  a very  favorable  im- 
pression on  his  audience,  for  we  find  a very 


laudatory  account  of  it  in  the  old  files  of  the 
New  York  Herald , a reprint  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  our  readers: 

“D.  Merrick,  New  York,  a lad  of  about  15 
years  of  age,  delivered  the  next  essay,  which 
was  on  “The  Range  and  Prospects  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry.”  He  began  by  combating  the  idea 
that  a poet  is  a citizen  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  the  poet  but  the  philanthropist  that  was  the 
cosmopolite.  The  poet  was  eminently  a Nat- 
ionalist, and  was  moulded  by  the  country,  the 
scenery,  the  circumstances,  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  greatest  field  in  the  world  for 
poetry  was  America.  It  is  true  that  they  can- 
not boast  of  a Dante,  a Milton,  a Goethe,  but 
that  was  no  argument  against  what  America 
might  produce  hereafter.  In  the  Nations  of 
antiquity,  sometimes  poets  arose  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  history,  sometimes  in  the  middle, 
and  sometimes  in  the  close.  In  England  poetry 
did  not  arise  till  the  bustling  age  of  chivalry 
was  past.  The  people  of  the  country  need  not 
look  far  forward  for  poetry.  New  England  has 
already  produced  the  sweetest  poets  in  our  lang- 
uage— a Bryant,  a Longfellow,  and  a Dana. 
The  speaker  then  gave  a description  of  Ameri- 
can scenery  and  geography  in  which  he  illus- 
trated his  subject  by  showing,  as  he  certainly 
did,  that  he,  too,  is  a poet — if  not  in  verse, 
at  least  in  conception  and  imagination  and 
beauty  and  force  of  language.  In  describing 
America,  he  said  it  was  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  was  bounded  by  two  oceans,  in 
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vain  chafing  her  shores  on  either  side  to  com- 
bat each  other  in  the  space  between.  This 
essay  was  indicative  of  a high  order  of  talent 
and  of  great  promise,  and  Mr.  Merrick  is  a 
great  cheat  if  he  does  not  one  day  impress  his 
genius  on  his  country. 

“Vehement  applause  followed  the  conslusion, 
and  the  ladies  were  absolutely  in  rapture.  The 
speaker  looked  so  young,  so  manly,  and  so  en- 
gaging. He  delivered  his  essay  admirably.” 

His  first  year  out  of  College  was  spent  study- 
ing law,  and  after  that  he  studied  Medicine 
for  a while.  In  1853  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  made  his  novitiate  in  France.  He 
also  studied  lvis  philosophy  there,  remaining  at 
Amiens  and  Laval  for  six  years.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  after  finishing  his 
theology  at  Fordham  was  ordained  priest  by 
Arshbishop  Bayley  in  old  St.  Patrick’s  Cathe- 
dral, New  York  City.  The  boy’s  good  judgment 
had  decided  that  his  brilliant  talents  could  be 
used  to  a better  advantage  in  the  service  of 
God  than  in  the  service  of  the  world,  and  so 
with  the  same  gaiety  that  characterized  him 
through  life,  he  donned  the  livery  of  the  Mas- 
ter. He  was  stationed  in  various  places,  but 
his  special  field  of  work  was  New  York  City. 
As  rector  of  St.  Frances  Xavier  College  and  at 
the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a preacher,  an  educator,  and 
the  zeal,  which  he  manifested  throughout  life 
in  the  cause  of  Catholic  education,  found  him 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  work  of 
gathering  funds  and  erecting  a parochial  school 
in  St.  Ignatius’  parish. 

Father  Merrick  was  a writer  of  some  note, 


and  a frequent  contributor  to  the  Fordham 
Monthly.  Many  of  the  old  boys  and  not  a few 
of  the  students  have  devoured  his  witty  remini- 
scences with  insatiable  interest,  and  will  sadly 
miss  his  cheerful  talcs  of  “the  olden  days”  or 
his  interesting  essays.  Considering  the  fact 
that  Father  Merrick  received  his  college  edu- 
cation at  Fordham,  it  is  indeed  a peculiar  and 
consoling  coincidence  that  the  last  article  that 
he  wrote  before  his  death  was  published  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Fordham  Monthly,  en- 
titled “St.  Joseph.”  And  what  is  more  to  be 
considered  is  the  beauty  of  the  three  last 
words  that  Father  Merrick  ever  wrote,  “Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph.” 

He  has  left  behind  him  a book  of  sermons 
published  some  time  ago,  which  are  notable 
specimens  of  the  work  of  the  eloquent  preacher. 

He  has  gone  to  his  eternal  home,  and  al- 
though his  loss  to  the  community  will  be  sadly 
felt,  nevertheless  we  know  that  his  earnest 
labors  during  life  have  earned  for  him  the 
long  sought  reward.  And  even  though  he  will 
be  missed  by  Fordhamites  more  so  than  by 
others,  we  can  best  show  our  appreciation  and 
admiration  of  his  qualities  by  trying  to  imitate 
the  example  he  lias  given  to  us  of  a scholarly 
Catholic  gentleman. 

His  resting  place  is  in  a simple  square  plot 
of  grassy  ground,  adorned  only  by  the  fragrant 
hawthorn;  his  monument,  a simple  piece  of 
stone  telling  none  of  his  deeds;  for  such  is  the 
aftermath  of  a great  man’s  life.  His  resting 
place  is  Heaven,  and  his  monument, — the  un- 
dying memory  of  his  noble  and  whole-souled 
deeds. 

J.  F.  C.,  1907. 
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3fn  jWemoriam. 

V^ithiq  a jield.  two  jlov/ers  j^rew, 

@j  beauty  passing  Jair, 

^tinted  by  no  earthly  tjue; 

(|)heir  |ra^rar|ce  jilled  the  air. 

^\nd  so  ifyey  grew  in  strerjgtl]  aqd  j^race, 
J/\  jo Y to  all  that  l^new, 

"\^hile  bettering  the  pleasant  place 
J\i\d  all  thereiij  ibal  grew. 

(|)t|e  £jsrd  Walked  ttjrouglj  his  garden  Jair, 
JAj{d  plucked  tfyese,  Ijis  tv/o  best, 

*§o  jingle  with  the  jlov/ers  rare 
(2)hat  lie  upor|  tys  breast. 

*§l|e  jlov/ers  bloom  oq  jield  aqd  tyll, 
(cjhough  IWb  no  more  are  there, 

* — ^ 

°Jheir  jra_grance  lingers  by  the  rill 
J\r\d  maizes  th^e  spot  less  bare. 


Harold  A.  Gough,  ’09. 
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Sanctum. 

BRAVEST  OF  THE  BRAVE. 

Fordham  boasts  many  men  prominent  in 
many  walks  of  life.  Few  of  them  however  have 
followed  more  than  one  pursuit  and  have  ob- 
tained prominence  in  all.  General  Martin 
McMahon  was  of  these  few,  for  he  not  only  was 
a soldier  of  great  fame,  but  as  a student, 
lawyer,  senator  and  judge,  he  stood  foremost 
among  his  contemporaries  in  each  of  these 
callings.  All  his  actions  brought  praise  to  him- 
self and  to  Alma  Mater  from  whose  prudent 
care  he  departed  in  1855  as  honor  man  of  his 
class.  Besides  being  a scholar,  he  held  many 
offices  in  the  different  college  societies,  chief  of 
which  was  the  first  vice-presidency  of  the  De- 
bating Society  in  the  year  it  was  founded. 

His  brothers  John  and  James,  though  cut 
off  in  the  dawn  of  life,  made  strong  their  claims 
to  glory’s  crown.  Both  were  lawyers ; both  were 
soldiers;  both  died  defending  the  flag.  The 
death  of  James  was  especially  dramatic.  Wound- 
ed in  many  places  and  ready  to  die,  he  evidenced 
most  forcibly  that  magnanimous  spirit  so  char- 
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acteristic  of  his  family  and  so  becoming  Ford- 
ham  men.  His  last  thoughts  before  he  dwelt  on 
thoughts  more  befitting  his  last  breath,  were  for 
his  men.  He  wanted  to  see  them  win  the  flag, 
the  fray,  and  the  day.  He  refused  all  assistance 
from  his  troops,  telling  them  that  they  required 
the  proffered  help  more  than  he.  Here  is  part 
of  the  New  York  Herald’s  account  of  his  death: 
“The  Colonel  (James  McMahon)  was  leading 
as  was  his  custom,  and  behind  him  a few  paces 
was  the  color  bearer.  Colonel  McMahon  was 
less  heavily  accoutred  than  some  of  his  men  and 
gained  upon  them.  * * * * The  color 

sergeant  cried  out,  ‘Colonel,  I am  shot.’  ‘Give 
me  the  flag,’  said  young  McMahon,  as  he  grasped 
the  staff  from  the  hand  of  the  dying  sergeant 
and  rushed  toward  the  embankment.  He 
shouted  back  to  his  rapidly  following  men, 
‘Come  on,  boys;  their  works  are  ours.  Here’s 
your  flag.’  At  that  instant  his  sword,  which 
was  raised  above  his  head,  was  cut  in  two  by  a 
bullet  and  his  right  hand  dropped  to  his  side. 
A bullet  had  shattered  his  arm.  Another  bullet 
struck  his  left  arm,  the  flag  wavered  and  as  it 
fell  forward  into  the  works,  the  rapid  placing  of 
his  hand  upon  his  hip,  and  then  on  his  side 
showed  that  the  brave  officer  was  receiving  shot 
after  shot.  At  last  his  wounds  were  too  many. 
He  fell  backward  down  the  outer  line  of  the 
works  and  into  the  ditch.  *****  Qne 
of  his  men  who  had  fallen  wounded  near  by  ap- 
proached and  said,  ‘Colonel,  you  are  wounded; 
can  I help  you?’  ‘No,  no,  my  man,  I’m  shot 
all  to  pieces.  Save  yourself.’  An  officer  also 
wounded  near  by,  crawled  over  and  offered  the 
colonel  some  whiskey.  He  was  then  lying  with 
one  hand  clasping  the  other  across  his  breast, 
and  his  lips  were  moving  as  if  in  prayer.  He 
only  responded  to  the  offer,  ‘No,  no,  I thank 
you.  Let  me  die  in  peace.’  * * * * * 


There  was  then  a cross  fire  from  the  outside, 
but  one  Confederate  private  volunteered  to  go 
over  and  see  to  the  wounded  officer.  He  came 
back  in  a few  minutes  with  the  words  ‘It’s  no 
use ; he  is  a dead  man.’  ” The  newspaper  report 
is  much  too  long  for  publication,  but  one  may 
see  from  the  above  of  what  calibre  was  young 
McMahon  and  what  he  did  at  Cold  Harbor. 

The  lives  of  these  brothers  ought  to  be  the 
lives  of  all  Fordham  men,  and  in  most  cases 
they  are.  Generosity,  perseverance  and  courage 
were  their  dominant  traits,  and  any  man  to 
whom  people  in  general  apply  these  qualities 
has  a past  which  is  a credit  or  a future  which 
is  assured.  Love  of  God  and  love  of  country 
the  McMahons  certainly  had.  Although  their 
records  as  athletes  were  not  so  carefully  pre- 
served, still  the  McMahons  must  have  been 
athletes,  else  they  could  never  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  their  arduous  campaigns. 

We  could  draw  a lesson  from  their  every 
deed,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Fordham 
loves  men  of  the  McMahon  type  and  will  think 
her  work  well  done  if  her  sons  can  in  some 
way  parallel  the  distinguished  careers  of  John, 
James  and  Martin  McMahon. 

L.  M.  B. 


THE  PLAY. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
young  men  who  spared  neither  time  nor  effort 
in  endeavoring  to  produce  the  first  original 
musical  comedy  ever  presented  by  Fordham 
students.  The  success  attending  their  essay  in 
the  dramatic  and  musical  fields  was  clearly 
marked  by  the  large  and  well  satisfied  audiences 
of  both  performances  and  the  great  demand  for 
a second  performance.  Truly,  Fordham  has 
something  to  be  proud  of  in  this  the  greatest 
event  in  the  annals  of  her  dramatic  society. 


SANCTUM. 
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The  gentleman  who  conceived  the  plot,  and, 
who  composed  the  lyrics  showed  great  talent, 
since  he  brought  forth  a work  decidedly  clever 
and  commanding  great  applause.  The 
Monthly  has  been  often  favored  by  articles 
from  his  most  prolific  pen.  To  the  young  corn- 
poser  of  the  music,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
anything  in  commendation  which  lias  not 
already  been  pronounced  by  abler  men.  He 
achieved  remarkable  renown  by  his  first  com- 
position at  Fordham  in  a piece  which  was  pub- 
lished privately  last  year,  and  already  the 
“Ram”  has  been  taken  up  by  a prominent 
musical  firm,  and  is  fast  winning  its  way  into 
the  heart  of  all  Fordham’s  adherents  and  their 
friends.  The  music  of  the  play  is  rapidly 
gaining  popularity  and  many  musicians  have 
passed  judgment  on  it,  which  to  say  the  least 
was  most  encouraging  for  the  young  artist. 

By  rendering  this  play,  Fordham  has  taken  a 
great  step  in  intercollegiate  dramatic  circles, 
a step  which  means  much  for  a growing  insti- 
tution. Written  by  students  and  acted  by 
students,  the  play  signifies  a great  deal  for  the 
college  that  instructs  them.  For,  though  the 
authors  must  thank  their  own  abilities  and 
efforts  for  their  triumph,  still  great  credit  re- 
dounds on  their  college,  and  on  account  of  this, 
we  are  all  most  grateful  to  them. 

Another  important  element  in  causing  fav- 
orable comment  on  the  play,  was  the  work  of 
the  actors.  Those  having  leading  parts  evoked 
great  enthusiasism  for  their  singing  and  bril- 
liant acting,  from  benevolos  auditores.  To  the 
chorus,  whose  members  manfully  sacrificed 
much  recreation  in  behalf  of  the  play,  we  can 
only  say  thank  you.  Your  work  speaks  for  it- 
self. 


Our  only  wish  is  that  future  years  may 
emulate  the  present  achievement. 

L.  M.  B. 


SOUVENIR.  POSTAL. 

Everybody  who  has  ever  visited  the  univer- 
sity, must  admit,  no  matter  how  prejudiced  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  that  in  so  far  as 
scenery  is  concerned,  Fordham  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  colleges  in  the  country.  Now 
the  best  views  obtainable  of  our  environs  have 
been  photographed  and  printed  on  handsome 
souvenir  postal  cards,  which  can  and  should  be 
procured  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Fordham. 
They  come  in  packets  of  seven  different  pic- 
tures which  packet  costs  15  cents.  Those  wish- 
ing to  procure  them  can  communicate  with 
John  Barry  or  George  Hayes,  both  of  Fordham 
University. 


THE  JUNIOR  PROM. 

We  are  gradually  coming  to  our  own.  One 
of  the  signs  of  an  increased  activity  in  student 
management  of  college  functions  was  visible 
in  the  recent  success  gained  by  the  Junior  Class, 
who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  organizing 
a student  dance.  The  Alumni  this  year  as  in 
past  3^ears  had  presented  the  Fordham  Prom, 
but  this  year,  after  much  deliberation,  the  class 
or  1907  found  a feasible  plan  for  introducing 
a Junior  Prom  into  Fordham’s  social  life,  and 
we  all  now  recognize  how  well  their  idea  has 
won  its  way  into  the  favor  of  Fordham's 
Terpsichorean  votaries,  by  the  well  managed 
and  well  attended  function  over  which  this 
class  presided.  However,  this  is  not  due  to  the 
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work  of  the  student  body,  but  to  the  energetic 
efforts  of  the  Class  of  1907,  whose  members 
organized  the  plan  and  brought  about  its  execu- 
tion. This  dance  ought  to  be  made  a permanent 
institution,  and  it  will  be  if  all  unite  to  estab- 
lish and  support  it.  Every  college  has  its 
Junior  Prom.  Why  cannot  Fordham  have  one? 
We  have  seen  that  she  can  and  now  it  is  for  us 


to  see  that  she  shall.  The  Alumni  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
running  the  annual  Fordham  Prom  to  us,  when 
they  see  that  we  are  capable  of  such  an  under- 
taking, but  this  will  only  be  possible  with  the 
financial  and  moral  aid  of  the  whole  college, 
and  not  with  the  untiring  efforts  of  a faithful 
few. 

L.  M.  B. 


EVENING. 
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Cbentng. 

(G)t]e  tired  sur|  in  the  golden  Vest 
j^as  pissed  the  world  ^good-bye, 
j'V  o’er  the  ocean’s  t|eavir|g  breast 
(gl^e  sea-_gulls  slowly  jly! 


(G)he  twilight  sojtly  gathers  iq, 

^\rjd  on  J;reat  heaven’s  -Jloor, 
(G)}]e  merry  little  stars  be^in 

(|)0  daqce  witlj  snqjles  all  o’er. 

jar  beyond  the  jading  bar 
(§he  sea-gulls  jail  jrom  view; 
^\qd  r|igfyt  drives  up  ir|  ebor|  car, 
^\nd  tells  tt|e  day  is  through. 


Burton  Dunbar,  ’07. 
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Cfee  green  Oracles. 


The  oracles  of  the  ancient  Greeks  have  al- 
ways been  a subject  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  antiquities;  so  much  so,  that  no  history 
would  be  considered  complete  if  it  failed  to 
give  at  least  a short  account  of  the  principal 
prophetic  seats,  or  adduce  a few  examples  of 
the  oracles  delivered  there;  oracles  so  often 
ambiguous  and  yet  so  confidently  credited  and 
so  blindly  obeyed,  as  to  cause  the  matter-of-fact 
people  of  modern  times  to  wonder  at  the  ap- 
parent simplicity  of  the  Greeks  who  were  on 
most  subjects  so  highly  intelligent.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  a people  who  boasted  of  such 
intellectual  men  as  Aristotle  and  Plato;  who 
displayed  such  marked  originality  and  genius 
in  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  and  who  proved 
themselves  so  peculiarly  capable  of  self- 
thought, should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  so  long  by  the  priestess  who  delivered 
the  prophecies.  This  apparent  gullibility  of 
the  Grecian  people  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  must  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the 
predictions  were  not  always  ambiguous.  At 
times  the  meaning  was  very  clear;  it  admitted 
only  one  interpretation.  Very  often  the  issue 
was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  prophecy.  The 
explanation  is  quite  simple.  A vast  fund  of 
information  was  at  the  command  of  the  oracle. 
The  curious  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  even  from  neighboring  countries. 
Each  of  these  visitors  introduced  a new,  or  at 
least  a somewhat  different,  question.  In  course 
of  time  the  priestess  of  the  temple  had  at  her 


command  such  a multitude  of  precedents  that 
viewing  the  question  in  the  light  of  similar 
discussions  and  their  issues,  she  found  it  a com- 
paratively easy  task  to  foresee  with  accuracy 
how  matters  would  turn  out.  Moreover,  repre- 
sentatives of  opposing  factions  often  consulted 
the  oracle;  as  each  gave  full  particulars  of  his 
own  cause,  but  little  comparison  would  be 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  priestess  to  per- 
ceive the  probable  result.  However,  too  often 
the  answers  admitted  of  a double  meaning.  A 
few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  am- 
biguity. | \ 

Pausanias  mentions  an  enigmatical  oracle. 
He  relates  how  Tememes  and  Cresiphontes  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  and  were  advised  to  make 
“the  three-eyed”  leader  of  their  home  return. 
“The  three-eyed”  proved  to  be  Oxylus,  son  of 
Andraemon,  whom  they  encountered  riding  on 
a one-eyed  mule. 

Croesus,  on  consulting  the  Delphian  oracle, 
was  told  that  if  he  crossed  the  river  Halys  he 
should  destroy  a great  empire.  This  counsel 
seemed  to  assure  him  success  in  the  coming: 
struggle.  At  least  so  Croesus  interpreted  the 
answer,  for  he  forded  the  river  and  discovered 
to  his  cost  that  the  empire  he  was  destined  to 
destroy  was  none  other  than  his  own. 

Again,  when  Pyrrhus  wished  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Tarentines  against  tyrannical 
Rome  he  visited  the  Delphian  Sibyl  and  re- 
ceived this  answer  : Credo  te  Aeacida  Ro- 
manos vincere  fiosse.”  It  will  be  seen  at  a 
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glance  that  either  “te”  or  “Romanos”  may  be 
taken  as  the  subject  of  “posse”  with  widely 
different  meanings.  Pyrrhus,  obeying  the 
promptings  of  his  unbounded  ambition,  inter- 
preted the  prophecy  as  propitious  to  his  own 
cause — with  dire  result  to  himself. 

Nero  was  warned  by  the  priestess  to  beware 
of  seventy-three  years.  This  advice,  seeming 
as  it  did  to  promise  a ripe  old  age,  induced 
carelessness,  hut  the  Emperor  was  somewhat 
rudely  undeceived  when  Galba,  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  dethroned  him. 

Then  we  may  mention  that  trite  but  famous 
oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians,  when  the 
Persian  invasion  was  imminent.  The  citizens 
were  told  to  defend  themselves  within  wooden 
walls.  The  people  considered  this  as  an  order 
from  the  gods  to  camp  within  the  wooden  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  direct  the  defense  of  the 
city  from  that  vantage-point.  But  the  shrewd 
Themistocles  maintained  that  the  Pythia.  would 
have  the  Athenians  board  ships  of  war,  and 
meet  the  Persians  on  the  high  seas.  This  coun- 
sel prevailed,  and  the  glorious  victory  of  Sa- 
lamis  vindicated  the  integrity  of  the  oracle. 

When  one  reads  these  instances  of  prophecies 
of  doubtful  meaning  he  is  forced  to  admire  the 
subtle  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  temple  in  so  expressing  the  prediction,  so 
framing  their  sentences,  as  to  satisfy  the  doubts 
of  the  incredulous,  doubts  that  must  have 
arisen  when  the  issue  was  at  variance  with  the 
meaning  at  first  conveyed.  But  the  Greeks 
were  an  intensely  religious  people.  The  gods 
were  universally  worshipped  and  implicitly 
obeyed  in  all  things;  and  as  the  oracles  were 
believed  to  be  the  will  of  Zeus  expressed  by  his 
mortal  servants,  the  Sibyls,  they  were  held  in 
the  highest  reverence.  So  when  an  event  ran 
counter  to  the  prediction  men  attributed  the 


results  to  their  own  ignorance.  They  never  for 
a moment  doubted  the  truth  of  the  oracle  or 
entertained  the  idea  that  the  god  had  inten- 
tionally deceived  them.  Of  this  we  have  evi- 
dence in  Plato  (Apol.  21,  B.),  when  Socrates 
says:  “Surely  the  god  is  not  deceiving  me. 
It  would  be  against  his  nature.” 

Furthermore,  this  very  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty appears  to  have  been  delightful  to  the 
Greeks.  Page  remarks:  “The  ancients  had  a 
great  respect  for  language  which  appears  to 
say  one  thing  and  is  subsequently  found  to  have 
meant  another.”  And  again : “The  sayings 
of  the  gods  are  dark  parables  which  men  hear 
but  do  not  understand.”  So,  perhaps,  the 
oracles  were  not  so  liable  to  doubt,  or  so  open 
to  suspicion,  as  their  ambiguity  would  lead  us 
to  imagine. 

But,  one  may  ask,  did  all  believe  in  the 
oracles?  Were  all  satisfied?  Can  it  be  that 
many  of  the  educated  class  put  their  trust  in 
the  Sibyl’s  answers,  even  when  the  advice  was 
clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  and  yet 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  person  who  conformed 
with  it?  Possibly  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
Greek,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  partially 
explain  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  majority 
did  believe  in  them.  But  a more  satisfactory 
explanation  may  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism,  which  we  find  underlying  every  phase 
of  Greek  life.  This  idea  of  fate,  of  blind,  unre- 
lenting, unalterable  fate,  colors  their  very  re- 
ligion. So  when  a man  obeyed  the  oracle  and 
in  doing  so  met  destruction  the  Greeks  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  simple  explana- 
tion, that  it  was  the  eternal  decree  of  fate 
(' Ay xyKrj)  that  that  man  should  die  at  that 
very  hour  and  in  such  a manner. 

The  question  may  still  be  urged — Did  men 
like  Aristotle  believe  in  the  words  of  the  proph- 
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etess?  In  all  probability  they  did  not.  Why, 
then,  did  they  not  expose  these  impostures? 
Plato,  it  is  true,  openly  avows  his  disbelief  in 
many  of  the  minor  popular  fallacies,  but  in 
regard  to  the  more  important  beliefs  he  is  si- 
lent. And  why  this  reluctance  to  explode  these 
false  ideas?  We  would  suggest  that  the  rea- 
son lies  in  the  deep  superstition  of  the  Greeks. 
Superstition  is  an  important  element  in  all 
pagan  religions,  and  the  Greek  form  of  worship 
was  no  exception.  Probably  the  faith  placed 
in  the  oracles  and  the  high  veneration  in  which 
they  were  held,  were  so  general  and  so  firmly 
seated  as  to  be  impossible  of  effacement,  or  of 
even  appreciable  decrease  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a few.  Then  again  open  skepti- 
cism on  a point  of  popular  doctrine,  especially 
on  one  of  a supernatural  nature,  would  doubt- 
less have  been  dangerous  to  the  philosopher 
who  ventured  to  express  it. 


The  oracle  had  an  incalculable  effect  on  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  aided  greatly  the  dif- 
fusion and  advancement  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion, and  contributed  vastly  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind.  Many  important  crises  were 
decided  by  the  responses  of  the  Sibyl.  The 
Pythia  at  Delphi  counselled  the  fighting  of 
Salamis,  and  Salamis  decided  European  supre- 
macy. 

And  so  in  numerous  cases  the  Priestess  made 
good  use  of  the  enormous  power  at  her  com- 
mand, by  counselling  some  wise  course,  or  pro- 
hibiting an  act  which  promised  ill  results.  But 
the  prophecies  were  based  on  fraud,  and  as  de- 
ceit and  falsehood  cannot  long  endure,  the  bet- 
ter sense  of  men  finally  dominated,  and  the 
oracles  so  long  an  influence  in  the  world  grad- 
ually waned,  until  the  rising  dawn  of  Christ- 
ianity saw  them  an  obsolete  and  derided  insti- 
tution. 


John  W.  Clancy,  ’09. 


THE  JUNIOR  PROM 
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ZU  junior  Prom. 


Fordham’s  first  Junior  “Prom”  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  San  Remo  on  Wednesday 
evening  April  18th  was  a decided  success.  It 
was  a gala  night  for  the  undergrads  and  their 
“friends.”  Fordham  is  generally  very  fortunate 
in  her  social  affairs  and,  while  the  Junior 
Prom  was  more  or  less  of  an  experiment  this 
year,  we  feel  confident  now  that  its  success 
leaves  no  doubt  that  it  will  become  an  annual 
event.  Like  to  the  Fordham  “Prom”  in  many 
respects,  it  varied  inasmuch  as  the  guests,  for 
the  most  part,  were  of  the  younger  element,  and 
rightly  so,  because,  while  the  Fordham  “Prom” 
is  an  alumni  affair,  the  Junior  Prom  is  nothing 
else  but  the  Junior’s  Class  Dance. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  setting  it 
on  foot  as  we  had  no  precedent  to  follow,  no 
Senior  Class  to  look  to  for  advice,  and  what- 
ever praise  may  be  attached  to  the  success  of 
the  affair  falls  solely  on  the  able  and  enthusias- 
tic Junior  P'rom  Committee.  The  reputation 
of  being  the  first  Junior  Class  to  introduce  this 
innovation  in  the  Fordham  University  social 
line,  is  theirs,  and  underclass  men  are  expected 
to  follow  in  the  future  this  praiseworthy  pre- 
cedent. 

The  ballroom  of  the  San  Remo  easily  accom- 
modates one  hundred  couples,  and  from  the  first 
strains  of  the  opening  waltz  until  the  dying 
echoes  of  “Home  Sweet  Home”  there  was 
no  spare  floor  space.  The  attendance  greatly 
surpassed  all  expectations,  and  “such  an  at- 
tendance”— as  one  fellow,  quoted  as  an  au- 


thority on  such  matters,  declared  “the  most 
attractive  crowd  that  ever  gathered  in  a ball- 
room.” 

Rev.  Fr.  Rector  dropped  in  for  a few  mo- 
ments during  the  course  of  the  evening  and 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  apparent  success 
of  the  affair.  Sad  to  relate,  comparatively  few 
students  attended  and  among  those  who  did  at- 
tend, underclass  men  were  prominent.  The 
fact  that  the  latter  showed  interest  may  he  con- 
sidered as  a fair  portent  that  we  shall  witness 
an  annual  repetition  of  the  “Prom.” 

The  music  was  of  the  usual  first-class  order 
furnished  by  Hager,  with  all  the  latest  hits  on 
the  programme.  Besides  this,  four  pieces,  by 
our  well-known  student-composer  Mr.  J.  I. 
Coveney,  ’06,  added  a local  tone  to  the  affair 
and  were  roundly  encored  by  those  “tripping  the 
light  fantastic.”  Terpsichore  herself  could  not 
but  call  for  an  encore  to  the  medley  from  “The 
College  Complication.”  Departing  from  the 
routine  of  tire  generality  of  dances,  the  man- 
agement announced  that  Mr.  Moore  of  the  cast 
of  “The  College  Complication,”  by  special  re- 
quest, would  sing  “The  Thrill  of  the  Thrush,” 
from  the  same  play.  His  kindness  was  truly 
appreciated  as  was  envinced  by  the  applause. 

A Buffet  Lunch  was  served  at  eleven-thirty, 
and  dancing  was  resumed  until  the  “tiny  hours” 
of  “the  morning  after.”  Among  the  patronesses 
were:  Mrs.  L.  M.  Black,  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Convery, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Barry,  Mrs.  Jas.  C.  Hinchliffe,  Mrs. 
P.  J.  Gargan,  while  the  committee  was  com- 
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prised  of  the  following  Junior  Class  men:  John 
Hinchliffe,  chairman;  Loring  M.  Black,  Paul 
C.  Maher,  Alexander  J.  Termini,  Thomas  J. 
Connolly,  Edward  P.  O’Toole,  Joseph  D. 
Geis,  Harold  J.  Quinlan,  Howard  M.  Gargan, 
Burton  J.  Dunbar,  Nicholas  N.  Knapp,  Joseph 
V.  Cunningham,  Charles  A.  Hoyt,  Yincent  H. 


Seiler,  John  J.  Barry  and  J.  Ferdinand  Con- 
very.  The  dance  programme  made  up  in  the 
nineteen  seven  class  colors,  dark  blue  and  light 
blue — served  as  an  attractive  souvenir  to  the 
many  guests  of  the  first  memorable  Junior 
“Prom"’  of  Fordham  University. 

J.  F.  C. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
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In  memorial!!. 


JOHN  GURRY. 

Resolutions  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Master  John  Gurry,  who  quietly  passed  away 
on  April  28,  1906: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  take  from  our  midst  our  beloved 
classmate  and  comrade  John  Gurry; 

Whereas,  We  his  companions  are  deeply 
grieved  at  the  sudden  taking  off  of  one  who  had 
endeared  himself  to  us  all ; be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  bereaved 
parents  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  pray  that 
God  in  his  mercy  may  heal  the  wounds  of  their 
sorrows;  be  it  further, 

Resolved,  That  as  further  expression  of  con- 
solation a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Fordiiam  Monthly. 

R.  I.  P. 

Charles  Leqniti,  Prep.,  ’08. 

Thomas  Ryan,  Prep.,  ’08. 

Committee. 


PAUL  A.  GALVIN. 

Whereas , The  hand  of  Divine  Providence  has 
seen  fit  to  take  from  this  life  our  most 
beloved  and  highly  esteemed  classmate, 
Paul  A.  Galvin;  and 

Whereas,  While  bowing  to  the  will  of  our 
Divine  Master,  we  nevertheless  feel  our 
loss  most  keenly  and  appreciate  most 
deeply  the  grief  that  such  a loss  must 
bring  with  it;  hence  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  esteemed 
parents  of  our  dear  classmate  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of 
affliction,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  bereaved  family  and  that  the 
same  be  published  in  the  Fordiiam 
Monthly. 

(Signed)  LEO  A.  McDERMOTT, 
Secretary  of  3d  Acad.  B,  Fordham  Prep. 
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Baseball. 


FORDHAM,  8;  SYRACUSE,  2. 

Fordham  defeated  Syracuse  on  Fordham 
Field  April  19th  in  a very  interesting  game. 
Egan  was  in  the  box  for  Fordham,  and  pitched 
a splendid  game,  being  particularly  effective 
with  men  on  bases.  He  allowed  only  eight 
scattered  hits  and  struck  out  ten  men.  Hart- 
man was  very  effective  with  the  bat,  getting 
two  two-baggers  and  a single. 


game.  The  game  was  a pitchers’  battle  be- 
tween Rudolph  and  Moran,  with  the  honors 
evenly  divided.  Rudolph  pitched  in  excellent 
form,  allowing  only  six  hits  and  striking  out 
six  men.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  a light- 
ning double  play  by  McNellis  and  Ilinchliffc. 
In  the  absence  of  Coffey,  who  was  injured  in 
the  Yale  game,  Fitzpatrick  played  short,  and 
put  up  a fine  article  of  ball. 


GEORGETOWN,  8;  FORDHAM,  1. 

On  April  21st,  at  Washington,  Fordham  suf- 
fered defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  strong  George- 
town team  in  the  first  of  their  series  of  three 
games.  Although  Fordham  is  charged  with  no 
errors,  they  put  up  a slow  and  exceedingly  list- 
less game. 


YALE,  11;  FORDHAM,  5. 

Yale  turned  the  tables  on  Fordham  on  April 
25th  at  New  Haven.  The  game  was  marked 
by  fi*ee  hitting  on  the  part  of  Yale  and  loose 
fielding  on  the  part  of  Fordham.  The  features 
of  the  game  were  a home  run  by  Huiskamp 
and  a phenomenal  catch  of  a foul  bunt  by 
Chapin. 

R.  H.  E. 

Yale  103101  23  x— 11  17  1 

Fordham  0 3011000  0—  5 G 3 


FORDHAM,  2;  NIAGARA,  1. 

Niagara  University  was  defeated  on  April 
26tli  at  Fordham  Field  in  a close  and  exciting 


FORDHAM,  20;  URSINUS,  7. 

The  Ursinus  College  team  was  completely 
outclassed  in  an  uninteresting  game  at  Ford- 
ham Field  on  April  28th.  Fordham  enjoyed 
a batting  matinee  at  the  expense  of  Ursinus. 
Maby,  their  best  pitcher,  was  knocked  out  of 
the  box  in  six  innings,  and  Calye,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  fared  little  better.  Rudolph  and  Hart- 
man batted  well  for  Fordham,  Hartman  getting 
two  three-baggers,  a two-bagger  and  a single. 
The  game  was  called  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
inning  in  order  to  allow  Ursinus  to  catch  a 
train.  The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H. 


Egan,  c.  f.,  p 2 2 

Rudolph,  r.  f.,  c.  f 3 3 

Hartman,  1.  f 5 4 

Schiess,  3b 1 1 

McNellis,  2b 3 1 

McDonald,  c 0 0 

Gargan,  c 1 1 

Coffey,  ss 1 1 


O.  A.  E. 

110 
0 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 2 0 

4 2 1 

4 2 0 

5 0 0 

0 0 1 
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Fitzpatrick,  ss 
Hinchliffe,  lb 
Haydorf,  p. . . 
Kane,  r.  f . . . . 


0 0 0 0 0 

1 2 5 0 1 

0 0 0 2 1 

3 2 0 0 0 


Totals  . . . . 

20 

URSINUS. 

17 

24 

R. 

II. 

O. 

Paisle,  ss 

0 

1 

2 

Faringer,  c 

1 

1 

6 

Garci,  lb 

1 

3 

7 

Gabye,  2b.,  p.  . . 

0 

1 

1 

Kerclmer,  c.  f . . 

1 

2 

1 

Koerper  

1 

0 

1 

Crunk,  1.  f 

1 

0 

1 

Roth,  r.  f 

1 

1 

1 

Maby,  p.,  2b . . . 

1 

0 

0 

9 4 

A.  E. 
2 2 
2 0 
1 2 
1 2 
2 1 
0 0 
0 0 
1 1 
0 1 


Totals  7 9 21  9 9 

Left  on  base — Fordham,  3 ; Ursinus,  2. 
Two-base  hits — Hartman  (2),  Scheiss,  Paisle, 
Calye.  Sacrifice  hits — Crunk,  Roth.  First 
base  on  errors — Fordham,  8;  Uusinus,  3.  First 
base  on  balls — Off  Haydorf,  1 ; off  Maby,  2. 
Struck  out — By  Egan,  9 ; by  Maby,  3.  Wild 
pitches — Egan,  2;  Maby,  3.  Umpire — Mr. 
McGurk.  Time  of  game — One  hour  and  30 
minutes.  Attendance,  1,000. 


FORDHAM,  8;  TRINITY,  0. 

Fordham  shut  out  Trinity  at  Fordham  Field 
on  May  2d.  Egan  was  the  conspicuous  star  of 
the  contest.  Besides  striking  out  eleven  of  the 
Trinity  men,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
bat,  making  five  safe  hits,  one  a three-bagger, 
out  of  five  times  at  bat.  The  feature  of  the 
game  was  a sensational  one-handed  catch  of  a 
foul  fly  by  Hinchliffe.  The  score; 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Egan,  p 

3 

5 

1 

3 

0 

Rudolph,  c.  f . . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hartman,  1.  f . . . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Schiess,  3b ... . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McNellis,  2b... 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

McDonald,  c.... 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Coffey,  ss 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Hinchliffe,  lb . . 

1 

1 

9 

0 

1 

Kane,  r.  f 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  . . . . 

8 

TRINITY. 

10 

27 

9 

1 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Morgan,  c.  f... 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Burrell,  2b.  . . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Powell,  ss 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Xauders,  3b ... . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Connor,  1.  f . . . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Donnelly,  lb . . . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Moelor,  r.  f... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Cuneham,  c . . . . 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

Badgley,  p 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Totals  . . . 

0 

3 

24 

8 

5 

Fordham  ....  1 

0 3 10 

0 

0 

3 x- 

-8 

Trinity  0 

0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 0- 

-0 

Left  on  bases — Fordham, 

6; 

Trinity, 

5. 

Two-base  hits- 

-Rudolph,  Hinchliffe. 

, Kane. 

Three-base  hit — 

-Egan.  First  base 

on 

errors — 

Fordham,  4;  Trinity,  1.  Stolen  bases — Ru- 
dolph, McNellis  (2),  McDonald,  Hinchliffe. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Egan,  2;  off  Badgeley,  4. 
Struck  out — By  Egan,  11;  by  Badgeley,  7. 
Umpire — Mr.  McGurk.  Time  of  game — One 
hour  and  40  minutes.  Attendance,  500. 


FORDHAM,  10;  VILLANOVA,  5. 
Villanova  met  its  second  defeat  of  the  sea- 
son on  May  5th  at  Fordham  Field.  Owing  to 
the  slippery  condition  of  the  field,  errors  were 
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plentiful.  The  game  was  replete  with  hitting 
on  both  sides,  McDonald  of  Fordham  getting 
three.  Rudolph,  however,  was  very  cool  at 
critical  moments,  and  kept  the  visitors  from 
scoring  several  times.  The  score: 


dolph,  1 ; off  Peloquin,  5.  Struck  out — By 
Rudolph,  8;  by  Peloquin,  6.  Wild  pitch — Pel- 
oquin (2).  Umpire — Mr.  McGurk.  Time  of 
game — Two  hours.  Attendance,  800. 


FORDHAM. 

R. 


Egan,  c.  f 1 

Rudolph,  p 2 

Hartman,  1.  f 1 

Scheiss,  3b 1 

McNellis,  2b 0 

McDonald,  c 2 

Coffey,  ss 2 

Hinchliffe,  lb 1 

Kane,  r.  f 0 


Totals 


10 


VILLANOVA. 

R. 


McGeehan,  lb 1 

Savage,  3b 0 

Nichol,  ss 1 

Sullivan,  r.  f 0 

Moore,  1.  f 1 

Daniels,  c.  f 0 

Murry,  2b 1 

Mulgrew,  c 1 

Peloquin,  p 0 


H.  0.  A.  E. 

0 0 0 0 

10  2 1 

2 10  0 

1110 
0 3 2 1 

3 11  3 0 

0 2 13 

2 8 0 0 

110  2 

9 27  9 7 

'f,  rj 

H.  O.  A.  E. 

2 8 y 0 

1 1,0  0 

1 5 2 3 

2 1 0 0 

110  0 
12  0 0 

114  2 

2 5 2 0 

0 0 10 


Totals  5 11  24  10  5 

Left  on  bases — Fordham,  4;  Villanova,  3. 
Two-base  hits — Hartman,  Kane,  McGeehan, 
Murry.  Home  run — Mulgrew.  Sacrifice  hits 
— Coffey  (2),  Daniels.  First  base  on  errors — 
Fordham,  3;  Villanova,  4.  Stolen  bases — 
Hartman,  Scheiss,  McNellis.  Double  play — 
Nichols  and  Murry.  Base  on  balls — Off  Ru- 


FORDHAM,  7;  GEORGETOWN,  2. 

Fordham  redeemed  itself  on  May  10th  at 
Fordham  Field  by  winning  the  second  game  of 
the  series  with  Georgetown.  The  Fordhams 
played  a cleved  game,  and  well  deserve  the  vic- 
tory. The  Washington  boys  came  with  the  de- 
termination of  duplicating  their  first  victory  at 
Washington,  but  the  Fordhams  soon  took  all 
the  spirit  out  of  the  visitors,  outplaying  them 
at  every  department  of  the  game.  Egan  again 
pitched  an  excellent  game,  striking  out  six  men 
and  allowing  only  seven  scattered  hits.  Ma- 
yock,  who  was  such  a puzzle  to  the  Fordham 
batters  at  Washington,  was  forced  to  retire  in 
the  third  inning  in  favor  of  Cantwell,  who 
fared  no  better.  Montgomery  finished  the 
game  and  pitched  good  ball.  McNellis  played  a 
fine  game  for  Fordham.  The  third  and  decid- 
ing game  between  these  two  teams  will  be 
played  at  Fordham  Field  on  Decoration  Day, 
and  a great  game  is  assured.  The  score : 

FORDHAM. 

R.  II.  O.  A.  E. 

Egan,  p 1 0 0 6 0 

Rudolph,  c.  f 2 2 0 0 0 

Hartman,  1.  f 1 0 0 1 0 

Scheiss,  3b 0 0 0 1 0 

McNellis,  2b 1 2 4 3 0 

McDonald,  c 1 0 8 1 0 

Coffey,  ss 1 1 2 2 0 

Hinchliffe,  3b 0 0 11  0 0 

Kane,  r.  f 0 0 2 0 0 


Totals 


7 5 


27 


14  0 
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GEORGETOWN. 

R.  H.  0. 


Devlin,  2b 0 0 0 

Scheller,  ss 0 0 0 

Smith,  3b 0 0 2 

Mahonely,  lb 1 1 14 

Maloney,  c 0 2 7 

E.  Duggan,  1.  f 0 0 0 

J.  Duggan,  r.  f 0 1 1 

Colellower,  c.  f 0 0 0 

Mayock,  p.,  c.  f 0 1 0 

Cantwell,  p 0 1 0 

Montgomery,  p 1 1 0 


A.  E. 
5 1 
1 0 
1 2 
0 2 
1 1 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 0 


Totals  2 7 24  10  6 

Left  on  bases — Fordham,  2;  Georgetown,  4. 
Two-base  hits — McNellis,  Mayock.  Sacrifice 
hit — Hartman.  First  base  on  errors — Ford- 
ham,  5.  Stolen  bases — Rudolph  (2),  McNellis, 
McDonald  (2),  Hinchliffe,  Kane,  Devlin,  Ma- 
loney. Bases  on  balls — Off  Egan,  3 ; off  Ma- 
yock, 3.  Struck  out — By  Egan,  6 ; by  Mayock, 
3 ; by  Cantwell,  1 ; by  Montgomery,  2.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball— By  Egan,  1.  Passed  balls — By 
Maloney,  2.  Umpire — Mr.  McGurk.  Time  of 
game — One  hour  and  45  minutes.  Attend- 
ance, 1,500. 


WEST  POINT,  8;  FORDHAM,  5. 

On  May  12th,  at  West  Point,  Fordham  re- 
ceived the  first  defeat  it  has  suffered  in  years 
at  the  hands  of  the  Cadets.  From  the  start  the 
soldiers  obtained  the  lead,  and  although  Ford- 
ham played  a strong  uphill  game,  they  were 
unable  to  overcome  it.  In  the  eighth  inning 
it  looked  as  if  Fordham  would  tie  the  score,  but 
the  Cadets,  by  fine  fielding,  prevented  it. 
Beavers  played  a splendid  game  for  West  Point. 
The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Egan,  c.  f 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Rudolph,  p’ 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Hartman,  1.  f . . . 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Scheiss,  3b 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

McNellis,  2b... 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

McDonald,  c... 

2 

9 

fj 

6 

3 

1 

Coffey,  ss 

0 

9 

rJ 

2 

0 

Hinchliffe,  lb.  . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Kane,  r.  f 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Totals  .... 

5 

8 

24 

14 

4 

WEST  POINT. 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

R.  Ivevell 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Pritchett  

1 

1 

3 

1 

Gronger 

2 

0 

4 

1 

Hansen  

1 

2 

0 

1 

Wagner  

1 

3 

4 

0 

Beavers  

3 

0 

2 

1 

Bonest  

0 

0 

0 

0 

Meyer  

1 

14 

1 

1 

Malford  

1 

7 

3 

0 

Totals  . . . . 

8 

12 

27 

17 

5 

Fordham  ....0 

10  10 

0 

0 

3 0- 

-5 

West  Point. . . 3 

0 0 0 0 

2 

1 

2 x- 

-8 

Three-base  hits — Beavers  (2),  McNellis. 
First  base  on  balls— Off  Beavers,  5.  Left  on 
bases— West  Point,  7 ; Fordham,  5.  First  base 
on  errors— Fordham,  2 ; West  Point,  1.  Struck 
out— By  Beavers,  4;  by  Rudolph,  4.  Hit  by 
pitcher  — Pritchett.  Umpire  — Mr.  Brady. 
Time  of  game — One  hour  and  50  minutes. 


PENN  STATE,  5;  FORDHAM,  3. 

Fordham  met  its  first  defeat  on  Fordham 
Field  on  May  18th  at  the  hands  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Fordham  played  miserable  ball 
throughout  the  game.  They  put  up  a very  ex- 
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citing  finish,  however,  and  would  probably  have 
won  had  it  not  been  for  stupid  base-running. 
Rudolph  pitched  a nice  game,  but  was  poorly 
supported.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  a 
beautiful  catch  of  a line  drive  by  Kane  in  right 
field.  The  score : 

FOEDHAM. 


Egan,  c.  f . . . . 
Rudolph,  p. . . 
Hartman,  1.  f. 
McNcllis,  2b. 
McDonald,  c. 
Scheiss,  3b . . . 
Coffey,  ss . . . . 
Kane,  r.  f . . . . 
Hinchliffe,  lb 
Gargan  . . 

Totals 


, c. 

Cree,  s.  s. 

Mason,  3b 
McYen,  1.  f.  & p 
Thompson,  1.  f.  . 

Pierce,  r.  f 

Rose,  lb 

Mahalfey,  2b . . . 

H.  St.  K.,  p.  & 1.  f . . . . 


R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

1 2 2 0 0 

110  2 0 

0 10  0 0 

0 15  2 3 

0 0 6 3 0 

0 112  2 

0 0 3 2 0 

0 0 10  0 

0 19  0 2 

1 0 0 0 0 


R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

3 13  2 0 

0 0 6 3 0 

0 113  0 

0 10  0 0 

12  10  0 

110  0 0 

0 2 15  0 0 

0 0 12  0 

0 0 0 6 0 


3 6 27  11 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE. 


Totals  5 8 27  16  0 

Penn.  State  ..00111100  1 — 5 
Fordham  ....0  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 — 3 

Left  on  bases — Fordham,  4;  Penn.  State,  8. 
Two-base  hits — McNellis,  Cree.  Sacrifice  hits 


— Rudolph,  Ross.  First  base  on  errors — Penn. 
State,  6.  Stolen  bases — McNellis,  Cree,  Kil- 
ner,  Thompson.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Rudolph, 
1 ; off  Haverstick,  2.  Struck  out — By  Rudolph, 
6 ; by  Haverstick,  3 ; by  McSheer,  1.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball — By  Rudolph,  1.  Umpire — Mr. 
McGurk.  Time  of  game — Two  hours.  At- 
tendance, 1,000. 


HOLY  CROSS,  8;  FORDHAM,  4. 

Holy  Cross  won  the  first  game  of  a series  of 
three  at  Worcester  on  May  16th.  The  game 
was  much  closer  than  the  score  indicates.  Egan 
was  knocked  out  of  the  box  in  the  second  in- 
ning, and  Rudolph,  who  succeeded  him,  pitched 
fine  ball,  holding  the  heavy  hitters  of  the  Holy 
Cross  team  well  in  check  during  the  remainder 
of  the  game.  The  features  of  the  game  were 
the  batting  of  Flynn  for  Holy  Cross  and  the 
batting  and  catching  of  McDonald  for  Ford- 
ham.  The  score : 

Holy  Cross  ..04001120  x — 8 
Fordham  ....0  0 0 1 0 2 1 0 0 — 4 

Runs — Holy  Cross — Flynn  (2),  Cashen  (2), 
Cahill,  Carrigan,  Ennis,  O’Drain;  Fordham — 
McNellis  (2),  Egan,  McDonald.  Two-base 
hits — McDonald.  Three-base  hits — Flynn  (2), 
Hoey.  Sacrifice  hits — Frazer,  Scheiss,  Hog- 
erty.  Stolen  bases — Ennis,  Cahill,  Carrigan, 
McNellis.  First  base  on  balls — Off  O’Drain, 
4 ; off  Egan,  1 ; off  Rudolph,  1.  Struck  out — 
By  O’Drain,  4;  by  Rudolph,  4.  Double  plays 
— Barry,  Cashen,  Colby;  McNellis,  Hinchliffe. 
Passed  ball — McDonald.  Wild  pitch — Egan. 
Time  of  game — Two  hours  and  20  minutes. 
Umpire — Mr.  Lynch.  Attendance,  1,500. 


Standing— left  to  right — Siskind,  McKenna,  Gargan,  Collard,  Rowe  (Manager). 
Sitting— Curley,  Gurry,  Fitzpatrick  (Captain),  Murphy. 


PREP . BASEBALL, 
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PEEP.,  32;  NEW  YOEK  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  SCHOOL,  4. 

The  Prep’s  opening  game  was  a Waterloo  for 
the  embryonic  lawyers  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity. But  two  of  the  visitors,  Kelly  and 
Goldwater,  could  do  anything  with,  the  stick, 
and  the  former,  with  Burlando,  were  the  only 
ones  to  field  well.  Joe  and  Victor  Shankey, 
Gargan,  McKenna  and  McCarthy  pounded  the 
ball  for  keeps.  After  six  and  one-half  innings 
everybody  was  tired  enough  to  quit. 


prep. 


R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Quinn,  ss 

. . . 3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

McKenna,  lb 

. . . 6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

McCarthy,  2b 

. . . 5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Gargan,  1.  f 

. . . 3 

4 

i 

0 

0 

J.  Shankey,  c.,  c.  f. . . 

. . . 3 

5 

6 

2 

1 

Paris,  r.  f 

. . . 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wilks,  c.  f.,  c.  • • • 

,,  4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

McCaffrey,  3b 

. . . 2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

V.  Shankey,  p 

...  3 

2 

0 

7 

0 

O’Connor,  p 

. . . 1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Curley,  ss 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  

. . . 32 

21 

21 

17 

2 

N.  Y. 

IT.  LAW. 

R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Kelly,  lb 

. . . 1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

Sametz,  1.  f 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kaplan,  3b 

. . . 0 

0 

2 

2 

9 

*J 

Arnow,  c.  f 

. . . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Qoldwater,  c 

. . . 1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Frieder,  r.  f 1 

Demarest,  ss 1 

Jackson,  p 0 

Burlando,  2b 0 

Totals  4 

Prep 9 2 6 

N.  Y.  U.  Law  ...130 


0 10  0 

0 2 11 

0 0 3 0 

0 2 4 1 

4 18  13  7 

5 6 4 x— 32 

0000—4 


Two-base  hits — Quinn,  McCarthy.  Three- 
base  hits — McKenna,  V.  Shankey.  First  base 
on  balls — Off  Jackson,  5.  Struck  out — By 
V.  Shankey,  6 ; by  O’Connor,  5.  First  base  on 
errors — Prep,  6;  N.  Y.  U.  Law,  1.  Time  of 
game — 2 hours,  10  minutes.  Umpire — Mr. 
Kearns. 


PEEP.,  18;  BERKELEY  SCHOOL,  1. 


The  Berkeley  School  lads  proved  no  match 
for  the  Prep.,  and  the  game  was  very  one- 
sided. But  five  hits  were  made  off  our  two 
pitchers,  while  our  boys  bit  for  eleven  safeties. 
Joe  Shankey  and  O'Connor  found  pitcher 
Purdy  for  home  runs,  and  McKenna,  McCarthy 
and  McCaffrey  also  batted  well.  All  did  good 
work  in  the  field,  except  the  usually  reliable 
first  baseman,  who  had  an  off-day.  The  score: 

PREP. 


Curley,  ss 

McKenna,  lb 

McCarthy,  2b 

Gargan,  1.  f 

J.  Shankey,  c.  f.,  c 


R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 
10  3 10 
3 2 6 1 4 

2 2 15  0 
2 0 3 0 0 

2 3 3 0 0 
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Wilks,  c.,  c.  f.  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Paris,  r.  f 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McCaffrey,  3b.  . . 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

O'Connor,  p.  ... 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Quinn,  p 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Totals  .... 

18 

11 

12 

16 

4 

BERKELEY  SCHOOL. 

R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

L.  Purdy,  c 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Nathan,  lb 

1 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Wilson,  ss 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Call,  3b 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Sturgis,  2b 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

H.  Purdy,  p 

0 

1 

1 

7 

0 

Suydam,  r.  f.  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Adams,  c.  f 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Fugerson,  1.  f.  . . 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Totals  

1 

5 

18 

12 

4 

Prep 

4 19 

,4 

0 0 

X— 

-18 

Berkeley  School . . 

0 0 0 

1 

0 0 

0— 

- 1 

Two-base  hit — McKenna.  Home  runs — J. 
Shankey,  O’Connor.  Bases  on  balls — OS  H. 
Purdy,  5.  Struck  out — By  O’Connor,  1;  by 
Quinn,  3.  Left  on  bases — Prep.,  3;  Berkeley, 
2.  Time — 1 hour,  10  minutes.  Umpire — Mr. 
Quilty. 


PEEP.,  8;  ST.  ANN’S  ACADEMY,  8. 

Over-confidence  and  carelessness  very  nearly 
lost  the  game  with  St.  Ann’s  Academy.  Before 
the  Prep,  had  roused  themselves  to  their  usual 
style  of  play  the  score  was  7 to  0 against  them. 
But  two  innings  were  left  to  overcome  this  lead, 
as  agreement  had  been  made  to  stop  the  game 
at  a certain  hour  to  accommodate  the  Varsity. 
A batting  rally,  however,  aided  by  a little  wild- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  opposing  pitcher  brought 
the  score  to  a tie.  In  the  5 th  inning,  a single  by 


Gargan,  two-baggers  oy  McCaffrey  and  Mc- 
Carthy, a home-run  by  Joe  Shankey,  and  two 
bases  on  balls  netted  6 runs.  In  the  last  inning 
with  two  on  bases  and  two  runs  needed  to  tie,  it 
was  McCarthy’s  safety  which  gained  the  re- 
quired tallies.  Quinn  was  effective,  striking  out 
8 men  in  five  innings.  The  score : 


PREP. 

R. 


Curley,  ss 1 

McKenna,  lb 1 

McCarthy,  2b 1 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 

J.  Shankey,  c.  1 

Wilks,  e.  f 0 

Paris,  r.  f 0 

McCaffrey,  3b 1 

Quinn,  p 1 

O’Connor,  p 1 


H.  P.O.  A.  E. 
10  10 
0 9 10 

2 2 11 

110  0 
2 6 12 

10  0 0 
0 0 0 0 

10  10 
0 0 10 

0 0 8 0 


Totals 8 8 18  14  3 


sx.  ann’s  academy. 

E.  H.  P.O.  A. 


Lowell,  c 2 0 8 2 

Flanagan,  ss 1 0 1 1 

Butler,  2b 1 1 2 2 

Armstrong,  lb 1 2 3 0 

Wallace,  r.  f 0 0 0 0 

Quartes,  1.  f 0 0 1 0 

Martin,  c.  f 1 0 1 0 

Desmarais,  3b  1 1 2 1 

Powell,  p 1 1 0 9 


Totals  8 5 18  15 

Prep 0 0 0 6 

St.  Ann’s  Academy 2 0 3 1 


E. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2—8 

1—8 


IVo-base  hits — McCarthy,  McCaffrey.  Three- 
base  hit — Armstrong.  Home  run — J.  Shankey. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Quinn,  4;  off  Powell,  3. 
Struck  out — By  Quinn,  8;  by  Powell,  8.  Left 
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on  bases — Prep.,  4;  St.  Ann’s,  3.  First  base 
on  errors — Prep.,  2 ; St.  Ann’s  4.  Time — 1 
hours,  43  minntes.  Umpire — Mr.  Kearns. 


PREP.,  9;  XAVIER  HIGH  SCHOOL,  9.— 
10  HUSTINGS. 

The  Xavier  High  School  boys  treated  the 
Prep,  to  a surprise  at  their  annual  visit,  and 
very  nearly  went  home  with  a victory.  As  it 
was  the  Prep,  had  to  make  the  hardest  kind  of 
an  up-hill  fight  to  finish  even.  The  game  began 
late  and  it  was  nearly  7 o’clock  when  it  was 
called  on  account  of  darkness. 

Errors  and  hits  gave  the  Xaviers  four  runs 
in  the  first  two  innings,  wdiile  their  fast  play 
prevented  our  boys  from  crossing  the  plate. 
White  particularly  kept  robbing  us  of  base  hits, 
and  Danenhauer  and  Lee  got  in  the  way  of  sev- 
eral fast  ones.  With  the  score  7 to  2 against 
them  in  the  sixth,  however,  the  Prep,  started  a 
batting  rally,  that  nothing  could  withstand. 
Hits  in  quick  succession  by  McCarthy,  Gargan, 
Joe  Shankey,  Curley,  Paris  and  Victor  Shan- 
key  netted  five  runs  and  left  the  score  a tie. 
The  remainder  of  the  contest  was  very  exciting. 
Joe  Shankey ’s  single  in  the  seventh  sent  Mc- 
Carthy, who  had  been  hit  by  pitcher,  across  the 
plate  with  a run  that  placed  us  in  the  lead. 
Glaring  errors  in  the  ninth,  however,  took  away 
our  advantage,  and  another  error  in  the  tenth, 
with  hits  by  F.  Carlin  and  Lee  gave  us  a 
lead  to  overcome  in  our  half  of  the  inning. 
After  Wilks  had  retired  on  a pop  foul,  Paris 
worked  a base  on  balls  and  promptly  stole  sec- 
ond. Then  Frank  McCaffrey  signalized  his 
last  appearance  for  some  time  by  a single  to 
the  outfield  that  enabled  Paris  to  count  the 
tying  run.  The  score: 


PREP. 


R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

McKenna,  lb 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

J.  McCarthy,  2b.  . . 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

Gargan,  1.  f 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

J.  Shankey,  c 

2 

2 

15 

1 

0 

Curley,  ss 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Wilks,  c.  f 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Paris,  r.  f 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

McCaffrey,  3b 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

V.  Shankey,  p 

0 

1 

0 

14 

1 

Totals  

9 

13 

30 

22 

8 

XAVIER 

HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

White,  ss 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

F.  Carlin,  1.  f.  . 

» a • 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Lee,  lb 

1 

2 

12 

0 

0 

F.  A.  Carlin,  2b  • 

^ e 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Dawenhauer,  3b  • 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

D.  McCarthy,  c.  f. 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Herchenroder,  r.  f. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Looram,  c. 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

Barry,  p 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Totals 

9 

11 

30 

20 

5 

Prep 

0 0 

0 2 

0 5 

1 0 

0 1- 

-9 

Xavier  High 

1 3 

0 0 

1 2 

0 0 

1 1- 

—9 

Bases  on  balls — Off  V.  Shankey,  4 ; off  Barry, 
3.  Struck  out — By  V.  Shankey,  12 ; by  Barry, 
5.  Left  on  bases — Prep.,  7;  Xavier  High,  11. 
Hit  by  pitcher — J.  McCarthy.  F.  Carlin. 
Time — 2 hours,  15  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  E. 
Scliiess. 


PREP.,  3;  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE.  1. 

With  the  champion  High  School  of  Com- 
merce team  as  their  opponents  the  Prep,  put 
up  the  best  game  they  had  thus  far  played. 
The  fielding  was  well-nigh  perfect,  the  errors 
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of  Adrian  Schiess  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  play  a new  position  at 
brief  notice.  The  hitting  was  rather  weak,  but 
this  was  to  be  expected  as  Commerce  presented 
their  star  battery,  Smith  and  Voorhis.  Yet  we 
far  outbatted  our  opponents,  and  in  the  first 
inning  bunched  three  hits,  which,  with  a base 
on  balls,  scored  enough  runs  to  win  the  game. 
McCarthy,  Gargan  and  A.  Schiess  were  the 
batsmen  who  pounded  out  the  safeties,  after 
Daly  had  worked  a base  on  balls  and  stolen 
second  and  third.  Again,  in  the  fifth,  after 
McKenna  had  been  passed  to  first  and  had 
stolen  second,  it  was  McCarthy's  timely  single 
which  sent  him  across  the  rubber. 

Victor  Shankey  pitched  a grand  game.  Only 
one  of  the  visitors  managed  to  hit  him,  and  he 
got  but  two  singles.  The  big  chap  was  very 
steady,  allowing  but  two  bases  on  balls,  while 
in  the  first  four  innings  he  struck  out  six. 
Brother  Joe  caught  superbly,  and  the  infield 
work  of  Daly,  McCarthy  and  McKenna  was 
very  strong.  Hall,  Voorhis  and  Ulloa  fielded 
well  for  Commerce,  and  Clancy  did  their  only 
hitting.  The  score: 

PREP. 

E.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Daly,  3b 1 0 2 2 0 

McKenna,  lb 1 0 9 0 0 

McCarthy,  2b 1 2 1 2 0 


Gargan,  1.  f.  . 
J.  Shankey,  c. 
A.  Schiess,  ss. 
Wilks,  c.  f. 
Paris,  r.  f. 

V.  Shankey,  p. 

Totals  . . 


0 110  0 

0 0 9 1 0 

0 1112 

0 0 10  0 

0 0 2 0 0 

0 119  0 

3 5 27  15  2 


PIIGH  SCHOOL  OP  COMMERCE. 


McCabe,  3b 

Hall,  ss 

Voorhis,  lb.,  c 

Carson,  2b 

Flynn,  1.  f 

Clancy,  c.  f 

Lemel,  c.,  lb.,  r.  f 

Moran,  r.  f 

Smith,  p 

Ulloa,  lb  


E.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

0 0 110 

0 0 4 0 0 

0 0 G 3 1 

0 0 12  0 

0 0 0 0 0 

12  10  0 

0 0 4 1 1 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 1 10  0 

0 0 G 0 0 

1 2 24  17  2 

2  0 0 0 1 0 0 0 x— 3 


Totals 
Prep 

H.  S.  of  Commerce.  ...  0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 — 1 


Bases  on  balls — Off  V.  Shankey,  2 ; off 
Smith,  7.  Struck  out — By  V.  Shankey,  6;  by 
Smith,  5.  Left  on  bases — Prep.,  8;  Commerce, 
6.  Passed  ball — Lemel.  First  base  on  errors — 
Prep.,  1 ; Commerce,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — Wilks. 
Time — 1 hour,  28  minutes.  Umpire — Mr. 
Kearns. 


Jf acuity— jfirfit  Wtxm 

REV.DANIEE  J.  QUINN,  S.J.,  President. 

JAMES  N.  BUTEER,  M.D.,  E.E.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

T.  D.  MERRIGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  FRANKEIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

D.  K.  BEANKEEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

REV.  J.  A.  FREEMAN,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
MR.  HERMAN  I.  STORCK,  S.J.,  Assistant. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

On  Thursday,  May  24th,  our  President,  Rev. 
Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  Father  Rector,  will  be  a 
guest  at  the  dinner  of  the  Celtic  Medical  Ass’n, 
and  also  our  Dean,  Dr.  Butler,  will  deliver  an 
address  to  the  toast,  “A  Medical  Education.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Boston  early  in 
June,  Dr.  Butler  will  read  a paper  on  Thera- 
peutics. Dr.  Thos.  F.  Reilly,  professor  of 
Applied  Therapeutics  at  Fordham  Medical  Col- 
lege, is  chairman  of  Division  of  Therapeutics 
at  this  meeting. 

After  trudging  on  for  the  greater  part  of 


nine  months  we  find  ourselves  among  the 
great  army  of  the  unemployed.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have  completed  the  first  year  in  the 
study  of  medicine  and  are  now  on  our  vacation 
until  next  September,  when  we  again  settle 
down  to  hard  labor  for  our  second  year’s  study. 
But  at  the  present  time,  as  mentioned  before, 
we  are  among  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

Some  of  us  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  sit 
idly  by  and  see  our  meals  served  to  us  on 
silver  or  gold  platters  ; nor  were  we  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  born  with  a silver  spoon  in  our 
mouths.  We  found  it  necessary  to  earn  our 
meals  as  well  as  to  get  them.  When  we  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  we  left  our  incomes 
at  the  College  doors,  and  as  we  now  emerge  we 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  pick  them  up 
again.  Someone  has  filled  the  places  we  vacat- 
ed, and,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  after  his  long 
sleep,  we  find  that  few  people  recognize  us  after 
our  long  nine  months’  retirement. 

In  the  few  months  that  still  remain,  not- 
withstanding that  the  season  is  the  hottest  of 
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the  year,  we  must  trot  around  and  hunt  up  the 
houses  and  faces  that  but  a short  time  ago 
were  so  familiar  to  us,  even  as  our  books  are 
at  the  present  time.  As  we  started  to  say,  we 
must  hunt  up  these  various  personages  and  re- 
introduce ourselves,  renew  our  acquaintances 
and  announce  our  return  from  this  voluntary 
exile  in  order  that  we  may  again  be  a compo- 
nent part  of  the  living  and  circulating  world. 

We  cannot  spend  three  months  or  so  in  re- 
newing old  acquaintances,  for  the  time  is  too 
long — each  day  has  24  hours.  We  have  time 
to  spare.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 
Study?  No.  We  can’t  do  that;  the  mercury 
stands  too  dangerously  high  in  the  thermom  - 
eter  to  permit  us  to  do  that;  besides,  twelve 
months  of  study  each  year  would  be  monotony 
itself.  Then  suppose  we  take  a rest.  Do  we 
deserve  it?  Perhaps  we  do.  You  had  better 
answer  this  question  yourselves;  we  won’t  an- 
swer it  for  you.  Your  judgment  is  as  good  as 
ours. 

Above  was  mentioned  the  word  “rest.” 
What  do  we  mean  by  “rest.”  We  mean  a 
suspension  of  the  activities  in  which  we  were 
engaged,  in  order  that  we  may  again  soon  re- 
sume where  he  left  off.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  overdue  something  else.  We 
had  better  substitute  the  one  word  “modera- 
tion” for  “rest.” 

Have  you  ever  met  that  person  who  was  so 
completely  exhausted  by  his  work  when  sum- 
mer time  came  around,  that  he  had  to  take  a 
long  vacation  to  “rest  up”?  No  doubt  you 


have.  Well,  this  fellow  will  have  a “roaring 
time”  until  the  very  day  he  has  to  resume  his 
ordinary  vocation,  and  then  he  will  rest  up 
from  his  roaring  vacation  when  he  resumes  his 
work.  This  is  not  taking  advantage  of  a 
vacation.  It  is  simply  “adding  coals  to  the 
fire.”  If  this  man  had  moderated  his  pleasure 
he  would  be  fit  to  take  up  the  thread  where 
he  left  off  without  any  difficulty  and  would 
merit  the  praise  of  his  employer. 

So  let  it  be  with  us.  Let  us  not  be  over-en- 
thused during  the  summer,  but  use  moderation 
in  all  things.  A fixed  and  definite  time  for 
recreation;  a time  for  mental  activity  (includ- 
ing study);  a time  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
family  circle  of  which  we  form  a part,  etc  , etc. 
This  may  be  rightfully  called  a vacation  well 
spent. 

We  are  all  joyous  over  the  fact  that  our 
“exams”  are  over  and  we  will  now  forsake  the 
“four  walls”  which  enclosed  us  and  which  were 
the  sole  witnesses  of  our  nocturnal  seances  in 
which  we  engaged  in  combat  with  volumes 
of  medical  science. 

So  far  as  known,  the  results  appear  very 
satisfactory,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  the  results 
that  have  not  been  made  known. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  boys  of  the  reg- 
ular College  course  as  well  as  the  law  students 
will  pass  their  examinations  successfully  and 
that  their  summer’s  vacation  will  give  them 
pleasure  long  to  be  remembered. 

J.  Rosenberg, 

Medical  Editor. 


LAW  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

Although  this  monthly  screed  would  never 
justify  the  conclusion,  there  are  several  of  our 
distinguished  number  who  are  endowed  with 
extraordinary  literary  ability.  This  very  mo- 
ment as  the  ‘Law  School  Man’  turns  his  gaze 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  miserable 
weather  of  the  outside  world  to  the  inspection 
of  the  furthest  and  darkest  corner  of  the  li- 
brary, he  discovers  two  erstwhile  well-esteemed 
class-mates  engaged  in  the  labor  of  dramatiz- 
ing the  celebrated  case  of  Hadley  against  Bax- 
endale. 

So  far  as  we  can  discover,  such  work  as  this 
has  always  met  with  great  and  pronounced  suc- 
cess. In  fact  there  is  one  instance  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  where  the  author  gained  for 
himself  a renown  ‘aere  perennius.’  Our  re- 
ference is  the  case  of  Shylock  versus  Antonio, 
Shakespeare’s  Reports,  any  edition,  page  eight. 
We  wish  these  gentlemen,  who  are  too  modest 
to  suffer  our  putting  their  names  in  print,  a 
full  measure  of  success  and  crowded  houses 
every  night.  As  it  was  undoubtedly  Professor 


Chapin’s  citation  of  Shylock  versus  Antonio 
during  the  lecture  on  Bailments  that  gave  the 
suggestion  to  the  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan  of 
our  class,  we  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
present  their  manuscript  to  him,  for  criticism 
and  rejection. 

Speaking  of  Bailments,  the  familiarity  of  the 
class,  as  an  entirety,  with  the  practice,  though 
not  necessarily  with  the  principles,  of  those 
individuals  whose  lives  are  spent  in  philan- 
thropic endeavor  to  deprive  the  pledgor  of  all 
his  property  in  the  pignus,  usually  a watch, 
was  truly  touching. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  something 
familiar  about  the  ‘Pignus,’  although  we  never 
considered,  when  we  gracefully  propelled  our 
ball-bearing,  forty-karat  repeaters  across  the 
counter  of  the  hook-nosed  gentleman  with  the 
large  diamond,  that  we  were  taking  to  our  own 
sweet  selves  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
pledgors. 

Nor  did  we  think  that  those  watches,  the 
result  of  constant  effort  in  selling  somebody’s 
‘Perforated  Oats’  or  TTnusable  Shoe  Poolish’ 
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to  our  unoffending  friends  and  relatives,  were 
to  have  separately  and  individually  the  high 
sounding  appellation  of  ‘Pignus.’ 

Alas  for  those  sad  unhappy  days,  when  we 
did  not  realize  that  the  difference  between  a 
‘ticker’  and  a ticket  was  as  the  difference  be- 
tween a certificate  of  stock  in  the  Standard 
Oil  and  a consumptive  five  cent  ‘L’  ticket. 

It  is  reported  unofficially  that  our  ‘Mr.  Weber’ 
will  lecture  some  Sunday  evening  in  June  be- 
fore the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  everything,  taking  for  his 
theme  our  ‘Mr.  Fields'’  remarkable  disserta- 
tion on  the  case  of  Vamoose  vs.  Skidoo,  report- 
ed in  13  Beatit  23.  We  are  constrained  to  ad- 
mit that  despite  the  fact  that  ‘Weber  and 
Fields’  have  long  associated  with  us,  there  is 
yet  a treat  in  store  for  those  who  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  above-mentioned  Ladies,  etc. 

However,  we  decline  to  divulge  the  name  of 
whom  the  treat  is  on,  by  advice  of  counsel. 

It  was  our  pleasure,  one  evening  during  the 
month,  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Reverend  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  before  a recently  organized 
college  club. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  there  were  not 
more  Fordham  men  present  to  hear  Father 
Rector  speak  on  the  future  of  Fordham,  as  a 
University. 

In  a word  he  said  that  the  metropolis  was  the 
centre  from  which  all  Catholic  activity  along 
educational  lines  could  be  best  directed.  That 


the  professional  schools  wrere  the  mediums 
through  which  any  movement  for  the  uplifting 
of  mankind  would  have  the  sharpest,  most  im- 
mediate effect,  and,  that  Fordham  was  the  in- 
stitution, whose  professional  schools  could  best 
train  young  men  in  the  science  whose  pursuit 
they  intended  to  make  a life  work,  and,  yet 
preserve  in  them  a belief  in  higher  things  than 
those  which  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  and 
touched  with  the  hand,  and  never  let  them  fall 
into  the  error  of  making  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  the  highest  norm  of  good  and 
evil. 

Father  Rector’s  enthusiastic  belief  in  the 
future  of  Fordhams  Law  and  Medical  schools 
awoke  a hearty  and  sympathetic  response  from 
the  entire  meeting,  and  the  two  Fordham  Law 
men  who  were  present  felt  as  if  they  were  really 
of  some  consequence  in  the  world. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  high  per- 
centage of  sickness  amongst  us  during  ithe 
month.  One  poor  fellow  had  to  give  up  his 
studies  entirely  and  return  to  his  Maryland 
home  to  recuperate.  We  wish  him  a speedy  re- 
covery and  hope  to  have  him  with  us  again  in 
September. 

May  is,  of  necessity,  a hard  month  for  the 
Law  students,  hearing  with  it  trials  and  ordeals 
that  test  the  utmost  limits  of  our  capacities. 
Therefore  we  turn  to  you,  kind  friends,  and  ask 
you  to  wish  us  well  through  this  month  of  trial. 

John  Joseph  Lilly,  L.,  ‘08. 


jforbbamensia. 


The  trip  to  West  Point  is  over  and  all  seemed 
to  have  had  a very  enjoyable  time.  The  feature 
of  the  excursion  was  the  large  sale  of  candy. 
Everyone  not  excluding  “D'ick”  and  “Bed” 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  afflicted  with  an  enor- 
mous appetite  for  sweets.  In  fact,  their  ap- 
petites were  so  strong  that  they  had  to  stand 
at  the  counter  for  hours  in  order  to  satisfy  it. 
Perhaps,  there  was  some  other  attraction  there. 
Who  knows  ? We  have  asked  “Dick”  and  “Bed,” 
but  they  are  very  reticent  on  the  subject.  Too 
bad  “Claudine”  did  not  know  it  was  going  to  be 
a College  excursion  for  we  hear  there  would 
have  been  some  more  candy  counters. 

A very  strange  thing  occurred  recently  at  a 
party  on  Pelham  Avenue.  “Guin”  was  on  his 
knees  for  about  twenty  minutes.  No,  he  was 
not  praying.  No.  Oh,  you  could  never  guess 
the  reason  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  a cer- 
tain game  sometimes  played  at  parties.  Two 
persons  are  necessary  to  play  the  game.  First 


they  kneel  down  as  if  to  offer  up  a prayer ; then 
— oh,  we  hate  to  give  it  away.  Ask  “Guin.” 
He  can  tell  you  about  it  much  better  than  we 
can.  The  halves  are  five  minutes  each,  but 
“Guin”  enjoyed  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  had 
them  extended  to  ten  minutes  each. 

PICK-UPS  IN  CLASS. 

Conlon : “The  resonance  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.” 

Conlon  (again)  : “I  am  so  accustomed  to 
writing  it  that  I cannot  spell  it.” 

Guin:  “They  are  selling  unrestrained  milk  in 
Long  Island  City.” 

Breslin : “There  is  another  distinguished 
there.” 

Bedmond : “When  he  is  not  speaking  can’t  he 
say  something?” 

Bedmond  (again)  : “Isn’t  the  ocean  mov- 
able property?” 

We  hear  “Jack”  Barry  is  going  to  be  an 
architect.  Why  ? Because — well — “rafters.” 
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Kearns  had  a “Paine’'  at  West  Point,  never- 
theless he  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  immensely. 

“Hurdy  Gurdy,”  “Hinch”  and  “Harvard 
Harold”  were  over  in  the  park  a few  days  ago 
picking  — up  — dandelions.  The  dandelions 
were  very  scarce  and  after  searching  around  for 
an  hour  or  so  they  resolved  to  rest  for  a few 
minutes  ’neath  the  cooling  shade  of  the  trees. 
The  only  bench  in  sight  was  occupied.  The  two 
end  seats,  however,  were  vacant  so  the  party  had 
to  separate  somewhat  in  order  to  obtain  them. 
In  trying  to  converse  from  these  positions  their 
remarks  became  rather  awkwardly  tangled  with 
the  former  occupants.  Wonder  what  their 
hurry  was?  Someone  must  have  called  them. 

By  the  way,  when  you  visit  Bronx  Park  pur- 
chase your  peanuts  from  the  Fordham  Univer- 
sity peanut  vender.  You  can  distinguish  this 
individual  by  the  sign  Fordham  University 
which  he  displays  on  his  hat.  Wonder  what 
department  will  be  opened  next? 

Speaking  of  peanuts,  did  anyone  see  “Pea- 
nut” Hoyt  on  the  West  Point  trip?  It  is 
rumored  that  he  and  “Siler”  were  kidnapped 
by  a band  of  “fairies.”  It  served  them  right. 
How  did  “Kid”  Black  ever  escape? 

The  Senior  Base-Ball  Team  has  found  a very 
valuable  short-stop  in  the  person  of  “Kid  Eber- 
field  Redmond.”  In  the  recent  games  he  has 
shown  fine  form.  He  covers  a lot  of  ground 
(when  he  lies  down),  and  is  developing  into 
the  most  consistent  hitter  on  the  team.  Spring- 
field  has  made  him  several  offers,  but  he  says 
that  he  prefers  to  play  amateur  ball  at  Forest 
Park  for  another  year. 

“Hinch”  has  equipped  his  observatory  with  a 
fine  new  double  telescope  hat.  Paterson,  be- 
ware. 


The  wily  “Dick”  has  been  caught  at  last.  The 
cause  of  the  whole  affair  was  a wee  little  mouse 
which  made  its  appearance  in  his  room.  How 
“Dick”  is  terribly  afraid  of  such  ferocious 
beasts,  so  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  its 
career.  The  only  trap  available  was  a rat- 
trap,  but  “Dick”  resolved  to  try  this  and  bait- 
ing it  up  he  placed  it  on  the  floor  where  little 
mouse  usually  made  his  appearance.  This 
done,  he  retired  for  the  night.  A few  hours 
later  he  was  awakened  by  the  blasts  of  a strong 
wind  which  had  arisen  during  his  slumbers, 
and  he  got  up  to  close  the  window.  On  his 
way  to  the  window  something  went  snap  and 
an  unearthly  scream  disturbed  the  slumbers  of 
“Joe”  and  a few  of  his  neighbors.  Can  you 
imagine  their  surprise  when  they  saw  “Dick” 
doing  a one-legged  dance  to  a tune  of  his  own 
composition?  Those  who  heard  it  say  it  was 
very  catchy.  Well,  it  must  have  been  for  it 
required  the  united  efforts  of  “Joe”  and  his 
neighbors  to  release  the  unfortunate  “Dick.” 

The  “Villa  Shield”  editors  had  very  good 
taste  in  the  selection  of  frames  to  ensconce  the 
photographs  of  two  of  our  editors,  which  ap- 
peared in  our  March  number.  Something  dur- 
able and  hard  to  break  makes  a very  convenient 
frame  for  all  purposes. 

At  last  we  have  been  called  to  account.  And 
this  too  by  our  esteemed  friend  the  “Villa 
Shield.”  Thomas?  Timothy?  Terrence?  John? 
James?  Jacob?  Murphy??  has  been  accused 
of  a “crooked  assertion”  in  the  March  number 
of  this  Monthly.  Well,  Murphy,  you  certainly 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  to  think 
that  you  were  serious  about  the  matter,  too. 
Oh,  Murphy,  why  did  they  ever  allow  you  to 
disgrace  the  name.  Well,  “Murph,”  has  not 
been  able  to  examine  the  back  numbers  of  the 
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“Villa  Shield,”  as  was  suggested,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  them. 
Hence  he  is  not  able  to  straighten  out  his  as- 
sertion. The  number  which  he  has  been 
especially  unable  to  examine  is  the  April  num- 
ber which  our  esteemed  editor,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  himself,  refuses  to  submit  for 
examination.  However,  if  the  “Shield”  is 
seriously  offended  by  the  assertion  in  question, 
Terrence  wishes  to  offer  his  most  sincere 
apologies. 

The  “Shield”  also  enlightened  Mr.  T.  J.  M. 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  two  letters  which 


“Loring”  refused  to  make  public.  They  were 
merely  of  a business  nature  and  were  written 
by  the  Senior  exchange  editoress  who  is  “too 
innocent  for  coquetry.”  Thanks  awfully.  We 
are  so  glad  to  think  that  Matilda???  is  just  like 
other  girls. 

In  regard  to  the  exchange  of  photographs  we 
heartily  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  the 
distribution  should  be  restricted  to  the  active 
members  only.  Hurry  girls  before  we  all  get 
active. 

Polly,  please  tell  Aunt  Frankie  that  Milton 
Loring  expects  to  travel  westward  next  June. 

T.  J.  M.  ’06. 
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news  of  s&e  month. 


Thomas  F.  Connolly,  who 
1907.  has  already  shown  talent  in 
the  histrionic  art  at  differ- 
ent entertainments1  given  at  the  college,  was 
one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  fiery  melo- 
drama “She  Would  Be  a Widow  or  Butter- 
nut’s Bride,”  which  was  presented  by  a local 
amateur  dramatic  society  in  his  home  town, 
Portchester,  H.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  May  15.  It 
has  been  rumored  that  the  gore  has  not  yet  been 
pumped  out  of  the  cellar  of  the  playhouse. 

For  some  months  the  Day 
The  Day  Scholars  were  deprived  of 
Scholar’s  the  privilege  of  holding  reg- 
Sodality.  ular  meetings  of  their  So- 
dality,  on  account  of  the 
continued  illness  of  their  Director,  Rev.  Martin 
J.  Ilollohan,  S.  J.  However,  the  Sodality  is 
again  in  vigor.  Its  new  Director  is  Mr.  Her- 
man I.  Storck,  S.  J. 

Those  elected  in  March  to  office  for  the  sec- 
ond term  were:  Prefect,  Owen  M.  Tierney; 
First  Assistant,  Thomas  F.  Connolly;  Second 
Assistant,  Edward  J.  O'Toole;  Secretary,  An- 
drew J.  Dooley. 

The  eonsultors  are:  Thomas  F.  Gallon, 
Bernard  J.  Vincent,  Edward  A.  Brogan. 

The  thirty-five  members  gather  in  the  stu- 
dent’s chapel  every  Saturday  morning  at  11.30 
o’clock.  That  they  are  members  of  the  So- 
dality at  other  times  than  this  half  hour  a 
week,  is  proved  by  the  daily  renewal  of  flowers 


upon  the  altar  of  Our  Lady.  They  have  under- 
taken to  care  for  it  during  the  month  of  May. 
Though  this  Sodality  is  for  the  College  classes, 
the  members  of  First  Academic  will  be  ad- 
mitted this  year. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  O'Brien,  S.  J.,  is  at  present 
organizing  a Sodality  for  the  Day  Scholars  of 
the  Academic  Department. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn, 
The  Rev.  Puesi-  S.  J.,  president  of  Fordham 
dent  Father  University,  was  the  guest 
Quinn  a Guest  of  honor  at  the  banquet  of 
oe’  Honor  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  American  College, 
Rome,  held  at  the  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston, 
Mass.,  May.  16  The  same  evening  he  was 
also  the  guest  of  the  Young  Men  s Catholic 
Association  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was  formerly 
moderator. 

Joy  as  sorrow  brings  out  the 
Jeremiah  Dun-  deepest  affections,  so  “Jer- 
levy,  ’98.  ry’s”  affection  for  Fordham 
came  to  the  front  during  the 
joyous  days  of  his  honeymoon.  Himself  and 
Mrs.  Dunlevy  paid  us  a visit  during  their 
wedding  tour.  We  wish  all  blessings  and  bliss 
to  Jerry  and  Mrs.  Dunlevy,  and  Fordham  will 
always  be  glad  to  see  them. 

Rev.  Philip  M.  Finnegan,  S. 

Manila.  J.,  who,  with  Father  Thorn- 
kins,  S.  J.,  is  one  of  the 
JSTew  York  Jesuits  engaged  in  missionary  and 
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college  work  in  Manila,  sent  us  the  following 
letter : 

His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  J.  J.  Harty, 
Archbishop  of  Manila,  wishes  to  express  his 
thanks  for  the  very  generous  response  to  his 
appeal  for  Catholic  literature.  Catholic  news- 
papers and  magazines  were  forwarded  by  the 
thousand.  A large  number  of  religious  tracts, 
scapulars,  beads,  medals,  books  and  pious  pic- 
tures was  also  received.  All  these  have  been 
distributed  among  the  five  hospitals,  three  gar- 
risons and  the  prison  in  Manila;  a portion  was 
sent  to  Fort  McKinley,  to  Vigan,  and  to  Stot- 
senburg,  to  the  Naval  Station  at  Olongapo,  to 
Batangas,  and  to  mission  station  in  Mindanao. 

A layman  who  kindly  volunteered  to  dis- 
tribute some  religious  articles  in  an  Aglipayian 
district  wrote  to  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  here: 
“The  first  night  I went  to  the  market  and  dis- 
tributed those  little  medals,  pictures  and  Sacred 
Heart  badges,  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  na- 
tives scramble  for  them.  They  certainly  ap- 
preciated them.  More  than  one  of  them  said : 
‘Si  senor  mi  Catolico  Romano.’  I would  gladly 
distribute  the  catechisms  you  spoke  of  or  any 
suitable  literature  in  Tagalog,  but  dear  Father, 
I don’t  suppose  you  can  afford  to  send  much.” 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  in  the 
United  States  tracts  have  since  been  printed  in 
the  native  dialect  and  distributed.  A small 
pocket  prayer-book  of  112  pages,  bearing  the 
title  “Soldier,  Sailor  and  Civilian”  has  been 
published  and  will  be  distributed  gratis. 

Further  charitable  contributions  of  Catholic 
literature,  weekly  or  monthly  publications, 
tracts  and  books  explaining  Catholic  teaching 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

Manila,  April  6,  1906. 

From  the  point  of  view  of 
The  West  Point  the  accommodations  and  ar_ 
Trip.  rangements  the  West  Point 
trip  was  a success.  The  day 
was  gloriously  fine,  the  boat  was  swift  and  com- 
modious, our  friends  enjoyed  themselves,  and 
wre  reached  New  York  in  the  evening  in  good 


time,  8.30.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  busy 
life  of  New  York  did  not  permit  more  of  the 
Alumni  and  their  friends  to  share  in  such  a 
pleasant  and  enjoyable  trip. 

We  received  the  following 
Thomas  Mac-  cordial  and  appreciative  let- 
manus,  Jr.,  ’01.  ter  from  “Tom.”  We  con- 
gratulate you,  Tom  and 
Mrs.  MacManus,  on  your  successful  business 
and  happy  home  life. 

Prolongacion  del  Cinco  de  Mayo  No.  9. 

Mexico,  April  17,  1906. 

Dear  Father: 

I take  pleasure  in  referring  to  your  letter  of 
last  year,  addressed  to  my  father,  on  the  matter 
of  adding  our  name  to  your  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  Monthly  for  the  year  1905-1906.  Ow- 
ing to-  the  facts  that  my  father  himself  was  in 
New  York  City  for  over  nine  months,  until  re- 
cently, and  that  I had  full  charge  of  affairs 
here  with  its  inevitable  consequences  of  con- 
stant pressure  for  time,  your  said  letter  had 
remained  unacknowledged  up  to  this  writing. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  continue  with  the  -subscription  to  the 
Fordi-iam  Monthly,  not  only  for  the  present 
year,  but  right  straight  along,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I am  enclosing  herewith  New  York  ex- 
change for  $10.  payable  to  the  Monthly’s 
order,  proceeds  of  which  you  can  apply  to  the 
unpaid  subscriptions  for  the  years  1904-1905 
and  1905-1906,  and  for  as  many  more  years  as 
the  remainder  may  cover. 

I take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  Father, 
to  inform  you  that  I am  the  father  of  a baby 
boy.  He  is  nine  months  old  already,  and  if 
lie  keeps  on  growing  as  fast  as  hitherto,  you 
will  soon  see  him  walking  through  Fordham’s 
halls,  and  perhaps  writing  for  the  Fordham 
Monthly. 

Mayhap  in  the  near  future,  before  this  year 
is  over,  I shall  visit  old  Fordham,  and  I do 
hope  to  find  you  still  there. 

Please  receive  for  yourself,  and  give  my 
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warmest  affection  and  respect  to  Fathers 
Renaud,  O’Reilly  and  all  other  kind  teachers 
and  perfects  of  my  time,  that  may  still  be 
there. 

Very  very  cordially  yours, 

Tomas  Macmanus,  Je. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  John 
Bronx  Teacher  Davis,  Principal  of  P.  S. 

Honored.  No.  8,  Bedford  Park,  on 
his  appointment  by  the 
Board  of}  Education  to  the  position  of  District 


Superintendent.  His  efficiency  and  popularity 
as  a principal  will  follow  him,  with  the  good 
wishes  of  his  friends,  to  his  new  office. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe, 
Lecture.  ’90,  delivered  his  lecture  on 
“Sheridan”  before  the  Ford- 
ham  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
their  friends,  May  18,  in  Arcanum  Hall,  Web- 
ster Avenue,  Fordham.  The  lecture  was  highly 
praised  and  appreciated  by  the  intelligent 
and  critical  audience. 
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Book  notices. 


“The  Ordinary  of  the  Mass.”  By  Arthur 
Devine,  Passionist.  Benziger  Bros.,  N.  Y. 
$1.50. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  promote  and 
renew  the  faith  in  and  the  devotion  of  the  faith- 
ful to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  the 
explanation  of  its  prayers  and  ceremonies.  The 
book  is  written  so  as  to  be  instructive  and  in- 
teresting to  the  laity  as  well  as  to  priests. 

“The  Throne  of  the  Fisherman.”  By 
Thomas  W.  Allies.  Benziger  Bros.  $1.35. 

This  is  a new  edition  of  the  V.  volume  of  the 
well-known  work  “The  Formation  of  Christen- 
dom.” 

“The  Witness  of  the  Gospels.”  A.  S. 
Barnes,  M.  A.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis. 
Paper,  $0.15;  cloth,  $0.30. 

This  neat  volume  is  one  of  the  Westminster 
Lecture  Series.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  there 
is  no  need  for  any  believing  Christian  to  shrink 


from  full  investigation  into  the  origins  of  the 
books  which  he  has  been  brought  up  to  con- 
sider sacred. 

“The  Existence  of  God.”  By  Canon  Moyes, 
D.  D.  Herder,  St.  Louis.  Same  price  as 
the  former. 

This  neat  pamphlet  explains  in  a manner 
most  entertaining  and  enlightening  the  usual 
arguments  for  God’s  Existence. 

“Round  the  World.”  Benziger  Bros.,  N.  Y. 
$0.85. 

This  is  a book  of  popular  instruction  on  sub- 
jects that  are  sure  to  interest  the  young.  It 
is  adorned  with  109  illustrations.  Among  its 
subjects  are  “Climbing  the  Alps,”  “The  Great 
Wall  of  China,”  “Triumphal  Arches,”  “The 
Making  of  a Newspaper,  etc.” 

“The  Mystery  of  Hornby  Hall.”  By  Anna 
T.  Sadlier.  Benziger  Bros.,  N.  Y.  $0.85. 
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“ Don’t  go  it  blind.” 

You  might  just  as  well  have  the 
best  clothes,  shoes,  hats  and  furnish- 
ings as  not.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
as  to  where  they  are  to  be  had,  five 
minutes  will  convince  you. 
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®se  :S>ong  of  tSje  ©jtusf). 

Ah,  the  Jlay  was  grand  this  mornin ’ / 

Share,  how  could  I feel  forlorn  in 
Such  a land,  when  tree  and  flower  toss  their  Jcisses  to  the  'breeze  $ 
Gould  an  Irish  heart  loe  quiet 
While  the  spring  was  running  riot, 

An’  the  birds  of  free  America  were  singing  in  the  trees? 

In  the  songs  that  they  were  singing 
JTo  familiar  note  was  ringing, 

(But  I strove  to  imitate  them  an ’ / whistled  like  a lad « 

Oh,  my  heart  was  warm  to  love  them 
For  the  very  newness  of  them — 

For  the  ould  songs  that  they  helped  me  to  forgei — an ’ I was  glad ♦ 

So  I mocked  the  feathered  choir 
To  my  hungry  heart' s desire, 

An’  I gloried  in  the  comradeship  that  made  their  joy  my  own ♦ 
Till  a new  note  sounded,  stilling 
All  the  rest.  A thrush  was  thrilling  ! 

Ah  ! the  thrush  I left  behind  me  in  the  fields  about  Athlone ! 
Where,  upon  the  whitethorn  swaying, 

He  was  minstrel  of  the  flaying 

In  my  days  of  love  an'  laughter  that  the  years  have  laid  at  rest ; 
Here  again  his  notes  were  ringing  J 
But  Id  lost  the  heart  for  singing— 

Ah , the  song  I could  not  answer  was  the  one  I knew  the  best  ! 


— T.  A.  Daly,  Class  of  ’91. 
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Shakespeare  and  Baseball. 


For  several  years  past  I have  made  a close 
study  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  institutions  and 
customs,  and,  after  long  and  wearisome  in- 
vestigation, I ha.ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
baseball,  our  national  game,  did  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  originate  in  this,  our  na- 
tive land,  but  had  its  beginning  sometime  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  probably  in  the  British 
Isles.  That  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare is  made  evident  by  passages  from  his 
own  works.  Do  you  deny  it?  “Convincatm,  si 
negas.” 

Now,  take  up  your  Merchant  of  Venice,  if 
perchance  the  one  you  used  in  the  days  of  First 
Academic  is  still  in  your  possession.  If  it  is 
not,  I feel  sure  that  Grady  will  be  pleased  to 
oblige  you  with  the  loan  of  his.  First  turn 
to  the  Second  Scene  of  the  Third  Act;  Bas- 
sanio  and  Salerio  are  discussing  the  preced- 
ing day’s  ball  game.  Speaking  of  a new 
player  in  whom  he  had  great  hopes,  which  evi- 
dently failed  to  materialize,  Bassanio  says,  in 
line  261 : 

“But  is  it  true,  Salerio, 
(Have  all  his  ventures  failed?)  What,  not 
one  hit?” 

And  again,  in  Act  V.  Scene  I,  we  ha.ve  an- 
other instance.  During  a game,  in  which  Jes- 
sica plays  third  base  for  the  Venetian  nine,* 


*In  the  course  of  my  researches  I have  ascer- 
tained that  not  only  men,  but  women  as  well,  took 
part  in  the  sports  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


she  falls  asleep  at  her  post,  after  the  first  out 
of  the  inning.  In  the  course  of  her  nap,  a 
player  strikes  out,  she,  as  is  quite  natural, 
being  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Suddenly  she 
hears  a sharp  crack,  and  awakes  just  in  time  to 
jump  a high-fly.  Lorenzo,  the  short-stop,  starts 
to  run  in,  and  seeing  her  hesitate  calls  to  her: 

“But  go  we  in,  I pray  thee,  Jessica — ” 
Turn  to.  line  36,  and  there  it  is. 

No  sooner  has  the  hall  settled  in  Lorenzo’s 
glove,  tha,n  Launcelot,  who  is  leading  the  Vene- 
tian rooters,  bursts  out,  in  line  39  of  the  same 
scene,  with  the  short  cheer  of  that  team : 
“Sola,  sola!  Wo,  ha,  ho!  sola,  sola!” 

It  appears  that  the  Venetian  association  out- 
fitted themselves  with  new  uniforms,  bought 
at  the  emporium  of  Shylock,  the  Baxter  Street 
magnate  (“Moe  Levy”)  of  Venice.  By  some 
sa,d  error  Lorenzo  failed  to  call  for  his  at  the 
time  the  other  members  of  the  team  did. 
Later,  however,  he  dropped  into  Shylock’s 
store,  and  explained  to  Bassanio,  who  was  at 
that  time  a clerk  in  that  establishment,  that 
the  suit  had  been  paid  for,  and  that  he  ha.d  not 
yet  called  for  it.  Bassanio,  however,  calmly 
surveyed  him.  Then  he  exclaimed: 

“I  know  thee  well ; thou  hast  obtained  thy 
suit:” 

This  in  the  Second  Scene  of  Act  Second,  on 
the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  line. 

In  the  Third  Scene  of  the  First  Act,  Antonio 
and  Shylock  are  commenting  on  the  Venetian 
aspirant  to  basehajl  fame.  Antonio  drops  the 
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remark:  “Lorenzo  was  third  at  the  bat,  was  he 
not?”  and  Shylock,  in  line  68  answers: 

|| — ay,  he  was  the  third — ” 
During  a close  contest,  Lorenzo,  who  was 
one  of  Venice’s  best  hitters,  was  at  the  bat. 
Three  balls  were  to  his  credit,  and  two  strikes 
to  his  discredit.  The  pitcher  tied  himself  into 
a knot.  Then  suddenly  breaking  loose  he  let 
fly  the  ball.  But  Lorenzo,  like  Casey,  “still 
ignored  it.”  The  umpire  cried,  “Batter  out!” 
and  from  the  “Quarter  bleachers”  came  the 
voice  of  Antonio 


“Fie,  fie!” 

he  cried.  This  will  be  found  in  the  First 
Scene,  Act  I.,  on  line  47. 

To  you,  good  reader,  some  of  my  statements 
may  seem  overdrawn,  and  you  may  be  inclined 
to  disbelieve  them.  You  do  not  see  the  true 
meaning  in  Shakespea,re,  but  to  a true  Shake- 
spearian student,  such  as  myself,  many  things 
are  made  plain,  and  it  becomes  a very  easy 
matter  to  know  what  Shakespeare  really  meant 
from  what  he  merely  wrote. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  Prep.,  ’06. 
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Cbc  Commencement. 


The  sixty-first  animal  commencement  took 
place  Wednesday,  June  20th,  at  2.30  P.  M. 
The  ever-increasing  din  and  clatter  of  the 
elevated,  steam  and  street  cars  have  invaded 
the  rural  stillness  of  the  past,  and  forced  the 
college  to  abandon,  however  reluctantly,  the 
old  and  cherished  custom  of  holding  the  exer- 
cises on  the  lawn,  and  to  utilize,  instead,  the 
advantages  of  the  new  College  theatre. 

When  Archbishop  Hughes  addressed  the 
graduates  at  the  Commencement  of  1860,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  illustrious 
prelate  could  have  foreseen  the  present  vast 
developments  of  the  Bronx  and  the  conditions 
that  exist  to-day  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College 
he  loved  so  well.  His  words  are  an  interest- 
ing commentary  on  the  attractions  of  the  out- 
door celebration,  and  may  recall  to  the  oldest 
Fordhamites  the  picturesque  scenes  at  the  Com- 
mencements of  the  past.  We  copy  from  the 
New  York  Herald,  July  12,  1860.  Of  gradu- 
ates therein  recorded,  who  are  yet  living,  we 
find  the  names  of  Charles  G.  Hebermann,  the 
present  Editor  of  the  “Catholic  Encyclo- 
paedia/’ who  received  a master’s  degree,  Francis 
Y.  S.  Oliver,  and  the  Eev.  Gabriel  A.  Healy: 
“The  Archbishop  said  that  he  was  happy  that 
God  had  once  more  permitted  them  to  meet 
under  this  favorite  tent,  and  amid  those  old 
trees  and  witness  for  the  nineteenth  time  the 
spectacle  which  he  was  sure  had  delighted 
them.  These  old  trees  were  almost  venerable 
when  Washington  was  a boy,  and  the  tradition 


is  that  Washington  spent  a night  in  the  small 
mansion  in  these  grounds  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  White  Plains.  He  had,  therefore,  a 
great  respect  for  these  old  trees,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Fathers  would  never  have  a Commence- 
ment in  any  other  hall.  He  had  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  exercises;  the 
music  as  usual,  was  excellent,  and  seemed  to 
him  sweeter  because  it  was  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees.”  The  venerable  and  giant  elms  of 
Archbishop  Hughes’  day  have  succumbed  to 
age,  though  others  have  taken  their  place  which 
seem  venerable  to  us,  and  the  old  Colonial  man- 
sion is  no  more.  Yet,  no  doubt,  the  immortal 
spirit  of  the  great  Archbishop  will  more  readily 
acquiesce  to  the  reasonableness  of  changing  the 
place  of  Commencement  when  he  sees  that  it  is 
held  “in  no  other  hall,”  except  in  the  splendid 
auditorium,  which  now  occupies  the  site  where 
the  old  Washington  mansion  once  stood. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  of  Wednesday,  follow- 
ing upon  three  days  of  soltitial  rains,  set  off  in 
all  their  splendor  the  full  blown  mid-summer 
beauties  of  Fordham’s  picturesque  grounds. 
About  one  o’clock  the  variegated  procession  of 
vistors  began  to  wind  up  the  avenue  beneath 
its  canopy  of  beach  and  elms,  each  group  un- 
consciously congratulating  not  only  the  oldest 
College  of  the  Bronx,  but  the  first  chartered 
Catholic  centre  of  higher  education  in  New 
York  City,  because  to-day,  with  affection 
mingled  with  maternal  solicitude,  Alma  Mater 
is  to  give  back  to  proud  and  fond  parents  and 
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friends  another  group  of  young  men  to  recruit 
the  little  band  of  Fordham  graduates,  who 
in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  have 
made  their  influence  felt  in  so  many  of  the 
learned  professions  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  advantage  of  their  country. 

The  procession  of  graduates  and  distin- 
guished guests  headed  by  the  President,  Rev. 
Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  left  the  administration 
building  promptly  at  2.30,  and  marched  to  the 
new  theatre,  where  they  occupied  the  spacious 
stage.  The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  Mooney, 
V.  G.,  ’67,  presided.  On  his  right  sat  the 
President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
Quinn,  S.  J.,  and  on  his  left  The  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  Rector  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral.  On  the  stage  were  present,  with 
the  Faculty,  Thomas  F.  Woodstock,  LL.  D., 
Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  Rev. 
Ch.  Becker,  C.  S.S.  R.,  Rev.  P.  J.  Maher, 
0.  C.  C.,  Rev.  M.  C.  Byrne,  0.  C.  C.,  Rev.  D. 
F.  X.  Burke,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Wm.  Maher,  D.  D., 
V".  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  Rev.  J.  H.  O’Rourke. 
S.  J.,  Brother  Antony,  Rev.  J.  J.  Carr,  Rev. 
F.  O’Reilly,  Rev.  Mr.  Pclton,  St.  Junes’  Epis. 
Church,  Fordham,  Rev.  John  J.  McMamee. 

Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’91. 

John  J.  Brady,  ’72,  LL.  D. 

Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84. 

Rev.  John  J.  Boyle,  ’78. 

J.  J.  Berry,  ’88. 

William  Barr,  ’87. 

Rev.  John  J.  Bryne,  ’98. 

John  E.  Claffey,  ’98. 

John  W.  Coogan,  ’76. 

Rev.  R.  Cushion,  ’88. 

E.  F.  Callan,  '04. 

Dr.  Paul  Dolan,  ’99. 

Dr.  T.  Jos.  Dunn,  ’84. 


John  P.  Dunn,  ’80. 

Frank  D.  Dowley,  ’83. 

Peter  Curran. 

George  Daly,  ’00. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon,  ’88. 

Thomas  Daly,  ’91. 

Francis  F.  Donnelly,  ’02. 

D.  W.  Corcoran,  ’05. 

Harry  P.  Downes,  ’00. 

A.  Egan,  ’05. 

J.  Harding  Fisher,  S.  J.,  ’95. 
James  Fisher,  ’95. 

Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’90. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88. 
John  Fitzpatrick,  ’02. 

E.  Grimley,  03. 

Ed.  J.  Glennon,  ’05. 

P.  A.  Hargous,  ’56. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Healy,  ’60. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 

Hon.  L.  F.  Haffen,  ’75. 

Dr.  Wm.  Howley,  ’88. 

Chas.  Hatfield,  ’98. 

George  J.  Hearst,  ’94. 
Ellsworth  Healy,  '04. 

Dr.  John  F.  Hunter,  ’87. 

Wm.  J.  Joyce,  ’61. 

John  J.  Joyce,  ’97. 

Ed.  F.  Joyce,  ’01. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Kiernan,  ’94. 

John  D.  McCarthy,  S.  J. 
Michael  Sullivan. 

Rev.  J.  Lennon. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Murphy,  ’78. 

Rev.  IsodoreMeister,  ’67. 

Rev.  M.  J.  McAvoy,  ’77. 

Rev.  Thomas  McLaughlin,  ’78. 
J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93. 
Hugh  McLaughlin,  ’93. 

John  J.  McGowan,  ’99. 
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Robert  E.  McDonnell,  Jr.,  ’98. 

M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61. 

Dr.  J.  A.  McCreery,  ’69. 

Rev.  I.  A.  McKenna,  ’79. 

E.  J.  Mitchell,  ’02. 

J.  J.  Marrin,  ’57. 

Charles  Marrin,  ’72. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  LL.  D.,  01. 
A.  Meis,  ’01. 

George  V.  McNally,  ’05. 

C.  R.  Maher,  ’05. 

Matthew  F.  Neville. 

Edward  Reynaud,  ’79. 

Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’90. 

Dr.  Win.  J.  O’Byrne,  ’72. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 

F.  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60. 

D.  Orpheus,  ’90. 

Gen'l  J.  R.  O’Beirne,  ’03. 

William  O’Brien,  ’04. 

D.  O'Reilly,  ’04. 

John  L.  O’Hara,  ’02. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Orban,  ’87. 

Dr.  Bodvin. 

F.  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05. 

Aug.  M.  O’Neill,  ’49. 

Leo  Ruhl,  ’04. 

Arthur  Rogers,  ’03. 

W.  A.  Reynard,  ’05. 

Wm.  Rodier,  ’04. 

John  D.  Sullivan,  ’01. 

M.  J.  Sweeney,  ’89. 

Ch.  Sinnott,  ’96. 

Dr.  John  Sinnott,  ’94. 

T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 

Dr.  James  Walsh,  ’84. 

Rev.  John  T.  Weir,  ’79. 

Rev.  Terence  J.  Shealy,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Ed.  Raymond,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Miles  McLaughlin,  S.  J. 


The  exercises  began  with  a processional 
“March  of  the  Prophet.”  Then  followed  a 
series  of  four  discourses  on  the  general  subject 
of  liberty  by  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
The  speakers  and  their  subjects  were : George 
M.  Hayes,  “The  Birthright  of  the  Individual;” 
Charles  D.  Breslin,  “The  Security  of  the 
Family;”  Richard  J.  Baker,  “The  Safeguard  of 
the  Citizen,”  and  Hubert  A.  J.  McNally,  “The 
Dower  of  the  Press  ;”  William  J.  Fallon  was 
valedictorian. 

Excerpts  from  the  musical  comedy  “A 
College  Complication,”  the  score  of  which  was 
composed  by  J.  Ignatius  Coven ey,  ’06,  were 
rendered  by  the  band  under  the  leadership  of 
the  boy  composer.  “As  Youth  Glides  By,”  a 
song  dedicated  to  the  Seniors,  and  whose  words 
and  music  were  also  composed  by  J.  Ignatius 
Coveney,  was  sung  to  good  effect  by  John  C. 
O’Connor,  Prep. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. — Richard  J.  Baker, 
Charles  D.  Breslin,  Thomas  P.  B.  Conlin, 
Joseph  A.  Coogan,  J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  Wil- 
liam J.  Fallon,  Joseph  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Thomas 
J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  George  M.  Hayes,  Thomas  J. 
Mansfield,  Hugh  F.  McLoughlin,  C.  A.  Dana 
Redmond  and  Owen  S.  Tierney. 

Bachelor  of  Science. — Robert  C.  Graham, 
Thomas  A.  McGrath  and  Hubert  A.  J.  Mc- 
Nally. 

Master  of  Arts. — Henry  L.  Ruhl,  ’03;  Ed- 
ward J.  O’Brien.  ’03;  James  B.  Kilsheimer, 
’04;  William  I.  Rodier,  '04;  James  Dugan. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. — John  R.  Ryan. 

The  highest  honors  in  the  graduating  class, 
B.  A.  course,  were  won  by  Charles  D.  Breslin, 
Richard  J.  Baker,  second,  both  of  this  city. 
The  medals  were  won  by  the  following: 

Jouin  medal,  evidences  of  religion,  George  M. 
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Hayes;  Hughes  medal,  philosophy,  William  J. 
Fallon;  medal  for  biographical  essay  subject 
“Michael  P.  O’Connor,  ’49,”  Hugh  F.  Mc- 
Loughlin;  English  literature  medal,  dramatic 
poetry,  Edward  P.  O’Toole;  medal  for  debate, 
Stanley  J.  Quinn;  medal  for  oratory  and  com- 
position, Owen  S.  Tierney;  purse,  $25,  German, 
Aloysius  S.  Karl;  purse,  $10,  German,  Morton 
J.  Sheridan;  purse,  $10,  German,  Joseph  P. 
Goryeb;  class  medals,  B.  A.  course,  Edward  P. 
O’Toole  junior;  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  sophomore; 
John  W.  Clancy,  freshman;  class  medals,  non- 
classical  course,  junior,  Harold  J.  Quinlan; 
medal  for  physics,  Harold  J.  Quinlan;  medal 
for  general  chemistry,  Charles  S.  Cassasa. 


The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  also  con- 
ferred upon  Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Law,  John  J.  Brady,  A.  M.,  ’78,  and  upon 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock. 

Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  LL.  D.,  a near  relative 
of  Bishop  Woodlock,  who  succeeded  Cardinal 
Newman  as  Eector  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  Dublin,  a distinguished  Alumnus  of  Bel- 
vedere College,  S.  J.,  Dublin  and  of  Beaumont 
College,  S.  J.,  England,  and  late  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  addressed  the  graduates. 
His  speech  was  charming  in  its  attic 
elegance  and  simplicity  of  style,  inspiring 
in  its  straightforward  Catholic  principl  e and 
timely  and  thoughtful  in  its  matter. 
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Address  to  the  Graduates  of  fordbam,  1900. 


BY 

Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  LL.  D. 


Gentlemen,  of  the  Class  of  1906 : 

Custom  decrees  that  at  the  close  of  your  aca- 
demic career  you  shall  receive  from  some  one 
your  elder — at  least  in  years — a word  of  wel- 
come to  the  tasks  that  await  you.  The  strict 
theory  of  the  ceremony  in  which  you  and  I are 
now  engaged  would  require  of  me  that  I should 
present  to  you — as  it  were  in  a phial  of  crystal 
eloquence — some  precious  drops  of  wisdom  dis- 
tilled from  the  plenitude  of  my  own  experience 
of  men  and  things  and  sketching  for  you  in 
outline  things  in  general  as  they  are;  sagely 
advise  you  how  best  to  turn  them  to  your 
moral  and  material  advantage. 

But  theory  and  practice  are,  alas ! too  often 
widely  estranged,  and  wisdom’s  essence  in 
phials  of  crystal  eloquence  is,  for  most  of  us, 
neither  easily  nor  always  honestly  come  by. 
Thus  far — experto  credite!  Moreover,  I doubt 
not  that  you  are  well  abreast  of  the  doings  of 
men,  for  in  these  days  of  wholesale  print  one 
must  indeed  be  cloistered  if  one  would  dwell 
without  knowledge  of  such  things.  I doubt 
not  that  you  have  already  looked  out  both  long 
and  keenly  upon  the  world  to  which  you  are 
now  apprenticed.  I doubt  not  that  you  have 
already  read,  marked,  learned  and  inwardly 
digested  many  of  the  lessons  of  the  last  year 
or  so — truly  an  annus  mvrabilis  in  our  moral 


history.  You  cannot,  if  I may  use  the  meta- 
phor, but  have  felt  something  of  the  seismic 
shocks  which  have  brought  crashing  to  the 
ground  so  many  reputations  long  honored  in 
the  community,  and  the  tire  of  the  people’s 
anger  sweeping  through  the  ruins  must 
have  reddened  your  study  windows  with  its 
glare.  You  need  from  me  no  lengthy  analysis 
of  current  history,  and  I have  none  such  to 
offer  you.  Bear  with  me  only  a moment  while 
I put  before  you  just  one  consideration  of  the 
many  that  are  suggested  by  the  events  of  these 
days,  and  remember  that  I do  so  not  as  one 
speaking  with  authority,  hut  only  as  one  who, 
feeling  that  he  sees  a truth,  seeks  for  its  adop- 
tion by  others  in  the  light  of  their  own  reason. 

We  have  witnessed,  gentlemen,  in  the  past 
twelve  months  a clear  uprising  of  public  opin- 
ion against  “Graft.”  “Graft”  is  not  a nice 
word.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  slang  of  the 
under  world  and  it  describes  many  ugly  things. 
All  these  things  are  akin,  in  that  all  are  ex- 
amples! of  slighted  trusteeship.  “Graft”  in  its 
essence  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  exploi- 
tation of  a trust  relationship  for  personal  profit. 
Now  there  are  many  features  of  this  revolt 
against  “Graft”  that  are  unlovely  in  them- 
selves. It  is  possible  with  much  plausibility  to 
charge  it  with  sentimentalism,  exaggeration 
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and  falsehoods  in  its  methods,  with  demagogy, 
envy  and  malice  in  its  motives,  and  with  gross 
injustice  in  some  of  its  works.  There  is  much 
to  blame  in  the  opus  operantis  and  in  the  opus 
operafum — more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Yet  in  the  main  it  is  unquestionably 
good  that  the  voice  of  public  opinion  has  been 
raised  against  the  delinquent  trustee — even 
though  we  may  have  our  doubts  as  to  the 
springs  of  public  conscience  from  which  this 
articulate  expression  has  come.  For  the  re- 
sult we  may  bear  patiently  the  excesses  of 
the  “literature  of  exposure”  which  in  its  present 
ignoble  hands  has  surely  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  the  people  vigor- 
ously enforce  the  commandment  against  steal- 
ing in  all  the  activities  of  business  life,  elemen- 
tary as  this  may  seem  in  a moral  sense.  It 
is  a great  deal  to  have  the  public  mind  sensitive 
as  to  the  obligations  of  trusteeship  in  business 
affairs.  We  are  the  better  off  by  this  opus  ope- 
ratum  whatever  may  be  moral  value  of  the 
opera  operantium  whose  result  it  is.  Of  that 
there  can  be  no  question. 

But  there  is  trusteeship  in  things  other  than 
money,  gentlemen,  and  I propose  to  you  for 
thought  the  matter  of  trust  relations  in  some- 
thing which  will  intimately  concern  each  one 
of  you,  something  which  especially  concerns 
Catholics  to  whom  religious  principles  are  real, 
clear  and  living  and  which  concerns  us  most 
vitally  as  American  citizens.  I refer  to  poli- 
tics— practical  everyday  politics.  I am  not  one 
of  those  who  shudder  at  the  word  when  spoken 
aloud  amongst  us,  or  who  fear  to  use  it  in  the 
same  sentence  with  the  words  “Catholic”  or 
“religion.”  I have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand that  civic  activities  of  any  kind  are  ex- 
cluded fronr  the  province  of  the  moral  law 
or  that  any  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  not 


germane  to  the  main  question  that  confronts 
us.  Gentlemen,  what  is  politics  but  the  busi- 
ness of  government?  We  Catholics  at  least 
should  have  a clear  idea  of  what  Government 
should  be,  because  we  have  a clear  idea  of  its 
origin.  To  us  civic  authority  is  no  mere  con- 
vention of  man,  no  mere  social  contract,  no 
mere  human  scheme  for  harmonizing  the  con- 
flict of  individual  human  rights.  It  is  more 
than  all  this  to  us  because  we  know  its  origin 
to  be  Divine — that  it  is  as  the  philosophers 
called  it  the  soul  divinely  implanted  in  the 
commonwealth  of  which  the  citizens  them- 
selves form  the  body.  And  here  in  this  great 
democracy  each  and  every  one  of  us  who  by 
his  vote  helps  to  shape  his  country’s  govern- 
ment, shares  to  some  extent  in  the  exercise  of 
a power  that  is  divinely  sanctioned,  and  order- 
ed to  the  complete  fulfillment  of  man’s  des- 
tiny and  he  is  thereby  an  officer  of  the  Lord 
partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  powers  that  in 
olden  times  He  conferred  upon  His  anointed. 

If  you  think  that  an  extravagant  statement, 
gentlemen,  submit  it  to  the  old  test  of  philo- 
sophic analysis  at  your  leisure  and  I will  confi- 
dently abide  the  result.  Meanwhile,  let  me  ask 
you — if  civic  authority  is  a divine  institution 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  how  can  anyone  who 
participates  in  it,  as  we  all  do  when  we  vote, 
regard  politics  as  an  un-moral  thing,  in  which 
all  is  fair  and  “results”  alone  count,  or  as  a 
purely  selfish  business  into  which  a man  may 
enter  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  in  which  a 
man  may  trade  his  vote  for  personal  advantage, 
votes  that  he  can  control  for  personal  advance- 
ment, and  official  power  for  personal  profit — 
all  with  a clear  conscience? 

Gentlemen,  I plead  for  an  awakening  of  our 
civic  conscience  and  I think  that  we  Catho- 
lics of  all  citizens  in  the  United  States  should 
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lead  in  this  matter;  for  of  all  men  we  should 
think  most  nobly  of  the  business  of  Govern- 
ment. Our  philosophy  compels  us  to  do  as 
I have  already  reminded  you.  But  more  than 
that,  our  philosophy,  alone  of  all  philosophies 
in  the  world  today,  is  competent  to  justify  in 
the  forum  of  relentless  reason,  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  our  Government 
is  built;  for  these  principles  as  stated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  are  firmly  root- 
ed in  religion  and  can  exist  in  no  other  soil. 
Try,  if  you  can,  to  found  the  notion  of  an 
“unalienable  right”  elsewhere  and  when  you 
have  failed  remember  that  Catholic  philosophy 
is  the  only  philosophy  in  the  world  to-day  that 
finds  room  for  the  notion  of  real  religion. 

I plead  for  an  awakening  of  our  civic  con- 
science. Civic  conscience — how  strange  those 
words  strike  upon  the  ear!  Why?  Because, 
people  have  come  to  look  upon  politics  as  the 
lowest  form  of  business  in  which,  as  a notor- 
ious “boss”  once  admitted  in  his  own  case, 
every  man  is  working  for  his  own  pocket  all 
the  time.  Money  for  power,  power  for  money, 
with  votes  as  the  medium  of  exchange — that 
is  the  trade  as  it  is  carried  on  for  revenue,  and 
at  every  stage  of  it  there  is  breach  of  trust. 
Beginning  with  the  individual  who  casts  his 
vote  for  a party  or  an  organization  or  a man 
tainted  with  corporation  and  who  salves  his 
conscience  with  the  excuse  that  “the  other  side 
is  just  as  bad  and  these  are  our  friends  any- 
how,” and  ending  with  the  ‘Toss”  who  “de- 
livers the  goods”  in  the  form  of  franchise  or 
privilege,  or  something  else  equally  valuable 
and  gets  his  pay  therefor,  the  process  involves 
breach  of  trust  at  every  step.  Because  people 
are  hardened  to  the  moral  shame  and  degrada- 
tion of  political  corruption,  the  guilt  is  not 


removed,  is  not  even  lessened ! Moreover,  mark 
you,  gentlemen,  the  political  machinery  that 
steals  a contract  or  a dock  or  a franchise,  that 
debauches  an  inspector,  or  terrorizes  a judge, 
can  in  practice  nullify  the  rights  that  the  con- 
stitution guarantees  to  you  and  to  me,  and  un- 
der the  guise  of  orderly  government  can  erect 
a system  of  atrocious  despotism  that  is  but  a 
step  removed  from  actual  anarchy.  If  the 
people’s  conscience  cannot  be  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  guilt  in  this  matter  one  would  imagine 
that  an  appeal  to  its  sense  of  danger  would 
have  some  effect. 

But  I put  the  matter  to  you,  gentlemen,  up- 
on moral  grounds  alone,  for  we  Catholics  at 
all  events  should  be  keen  of  hearing  upon  these 
points.  How  can  we  as  Catholic  American  citi- 
zens tolerate  the  notion  that  men  may  lawfully 
traffic  in  something  far  more  sacred  than  prop- 
erty or  money — nay  in  the  very  thing  that 
gives  to  patriotism  itself  its  supreme  moral 
value?  How  can  we  accept  the  common  notion 
that  “all’s  fair  in  politics”  as  in  war?  You 
will  say — truly,  perhaps — I wish  I were  sure  of 
it — that  we  are  no  worse  in  this  respect  than 
our  neighbors.  That  is  not  enough,  gentlemen ! 
We  should  be  an  example  to  our  fellow  citizens 
in  this  matter,  if  we  are  logical  in  our  beliefs 
and  really  believe  what  we  say  we  believe.  We 
Catholics  of  all  men  should  stand  for  morality 
in  citizenship  as  we  stand  for  morality  in  all 
the  other  social  relations.  To  that  extent  we 
ought  to  be  in  politics  as  Catholics.  We  ought 
to  be  in  politics,  not  for  the  material  advantages 
we  can  get  out  of  it  as  individuals,  not  even 
for  the  material  advantages  we  can  get  out  of 
it  as  a body,  but  in  politics  as  a force  ever  oper- 
ating against  “graft”  in  all  its  forms.  We 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  our  fellow  citizens — 
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who  are  in  numbers  two-thirds  pagans,  pro- 
fessing no  definite  religious  beliefs  whatever — 
that  we  are  the  better  citizens  because  we  are 
Catholics  and  that  to  us  at  all  events  the  duties 
of  citizenship  are  sacred  because  in  their  es- 
sence they  are  duties  arising  out  of  our  relig- 
ious beliefs. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  thought  that  I pro- 
pose to  you  more  especially  at  this  time.  We 
are  not  now  living  in  an  age  of  religions 
bigotry,  but  in  an  age  of  religious  indifference. 
The  public  mind  is  wrought  up  to  a sense  of 
mingled  shame  and  anger  at  the  dishonesty  of 
trustees  in  money  matters  and  is  insisting  upon 
higher  ethical  standards  in  these  things.  Can 
we  not  help  to  arouse  it  to  a keener  sensibility 
in  the  matter  of  civic  duties  per  se,  by  letting 
all  the  world  know  that  our  religion  sets  a high 
moral  value  upon  these  duties  in  themselves, 
and  by  exacting  from  ourselves  the  highest 
possible  standard  in  the  discharge  thereof  ? The 
American  people  as  a whole  may  be  blind  and 
deaf  to  our  theology  in  the  abstract,  but  I dare 
affirm  that  it  will  be  neither  blind  nor  deaf  to 
a translation  of  that  theology  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  highest  possible  patriotism  in  times 
of  peace  by  the  scruplously  exact  performance 
of  our  civic  duties.  Humanly  speaking,  noth- 
ing that  we  could  do  in  these  days  would  so 
swiftly  and  surely  lead  men  to  think  about 
the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  would 
such  a practical  application  of  them  by  Catho- 
lics, in  the  political  activities  of  this  country. 
In  this  we  could  all  be  missionaries  indeed ! 
Is  it  not  worth  trying? 

Right  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.,  ’67, 
then  addressed  the  audience  in  words  shot 
through  and  through  with  his  usual  intense 


devotion  to  Alma  Mater.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said  that  there  is  one  characteristic 
about  Fordham  that  has  always  impressed  him. 
Though  the  College  has  now  almost  reached  the 
scriptural  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  yet  it  is 
ever  renewing  its  youth,  always  progressing, 
always  developing  new  strength  and  vigor. 

The  Rev.  President  closed  the  exercises  in  a 
short  but  effective  speech.  He  emphasized  the 
marvellous  advantages  of  position,  in  which 
Providence  lias  placed  Fordham  to  guarantee 
its  future  steady  development.  New  York 
City  is  the  very  centre  of  American  activity, 
not  only  from  a material  and  intellectual  point 
of  view,  but  from  a religious  point  of  view  also. 
New  York  is  the  greatest  Catholic  centre  in 
America.  Many  would  maintain  it  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  Catholic  centres  in  the 
world.  In  the  midst  of  its  teeming  and  ever- 
growing population,  the  love  of  learning  which 
has  always  been  an  abiding  instinct  in  a Catho- 
lic community  tends  to  express  itself  in  a great 
Catholic  University.  As  President  MacCracken 
of  New  York  University  said,  not  long  ago,  in 
a remarkable  pronouncement  of  his  on  Uni- 
versity development,  that  as  the  Episcopalian 
church  has  expressed  itself  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York 
University,  and  the  Hebrew  church  to  a large 
extent  in  New  York  City  College,  so  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Catholic  church  in  New  York 
city  to  express  itself  likewise  in  a University 
of  their  own,  and  as  President  MacCracken  has 
said,  the  place  that  this  expression  is  about  to 
localize  itself  is  Fordham.  The  accompanying 
map  of  Fordham ’s  surroundings  will  help  to 
illustrate  the  striking  advantages  of  its  posi- 
tion. While  “ in  ” the  city,  surrounded  as  it  is 
on  all  sides  by  a teeming  population,  yet,  ow- 
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ing  to  its  decidedly  rural  character,  not  of  the 
city.  Its  spacious  and  attractive  grounds,  pro- 
tected in  the  north  and  east  by  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Bronx  Park  and  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  it  is  a veritable  rus  in  urbe.  It  comes 
nearer  to  the  ideal  position  for  a University  as 
portrayed  by  Cardinal  Newman  than  any  other 
educational  institution  in  New  York  to-day. 
“It  is  a good  and  pleasant  site,  where  there  is 
a wholesome  and  temperate  constitution  of  the 
air;  composed  with  waters,  springs  or  wells, 
woods  and  pleasant  fields;  which  being  ob- 
tained, these  commodities  are  enough  to  invite 
students  to  stay  and  abide/’ 

Its  approaches  from  the  city  as  from  the 


various  towns  to  the  north  and  east  such  as 
Yonkers,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  Rochelle,  etc.,  are 
numerous  and  convenient.  At  the  College  gate 
meet  the  Harlem  Railroad,  the  Third  Avenue 
“L”  trains,  Webster,  Third  Avenue,  Inter- 
borough and  Kingsbridge  street  cars,  by  means 
of  which  both  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the 
Subway  trains  are  easily  accessible. 

While  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  secure 
rooms  for  the  Fordham  Law  School  in  Lower 
Broadway,  where  are  located  the  offices  of  the 
legal  profession,  the  new  and  up-to-date  Ford- 
ham hospital,  so  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  Medical  School  which  remains  at  Ford- 
ham, is  situated  in  a corner  of  our  grounds. 
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6bHd  so  frail  on  ocean  s waves, 
[Resting  calm  t Ige  wlgile, 

(3 1 1 1 Igef u I nereids  are  the  slaves 
0f  tby  enchanting  smile. 

Goral  life  surrounding  tbee, 

Wreathing  o er  tby  brow  ; 

your  palace  of  tbe  sea 
Happy  borne  bast  ibou. 

^weetest  music  dost  tbou  bold, 
^urpinp  swell  of  seas  : 

0 chorister  to  Reptune  bold, 
Gbantinp  melodies, 

Youthful  ties  aside  at  last, 
Earthly  realms  you  seel^  ; 

Yetf  rom  out  the  ocean  passed, 
Vou  Its  echoes  speal^. 
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Echoes  of  those  happier  days 
^pent  in  childish  peace  ; 
Echoes  of  tby  FRal^er  s praise, 
Voices  ne  er  to  cease. 


****** 

0nd  so  with  man,  t f>at  frapile  sbell 
Wb  icb  t^od  did  tbus  create, 
0nd  place  upon  tbis  eartb  to  dwell, 
^o  praise  tbe  PR.al  ^er  s state  ; 


^o  love,  revere  His  Holy  Rame, 

0nd  loo  1^  to  H eaven  s bliss, 

Wb  ere  Grod  tb  ese  earthy  shells  will  claim, 
Beyond  preat  <ij)ime  s abyss. 


<?b 


us  man  indeed  re-ecboes  on 
(^bese  sounds  of  infancy  : 
e echoes  of  b'S  ocean  bonne 
Yon  borne Eternity, 


G.  M.  H.,  ’06. 
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Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 


“Take  unto  you  the  armour  of  God  that  you 
may  be  able  to  resist  in  the  evil  day,  and  to 
stand  in  all  things  perfect.”  (Ephes.  VI.,  13.) 

Young  Knights  of  science  and  of  the  Cross: 

Your  vigil  has  been  long  and  faithful,  and 
to-morrow  you  don  the  armor  for  the  battle  of 
life.  That  armor  is  perfect,  for  it  was  made 
in  Heaven;  a,nd  every  piece  of  it,  from  helmet 
and  buckler  to  cuirass  and  greave,  has  been  fit- 
ted, inspected,  examined,  tested  in  every  detail, 
by  the  hand  and  by  the  eye  of  the  fond  mother 
who  has  been  for  years  training  your  youthful 
minds  and  bodies  for  the  warfare  which  you 
must  wage  outside  of  this  fortress  of  culture, 
truth  and  religion. 

What  is  the  character  of  this  warfare?  Who 
are  your  foes?  What  is  their  weakest  point? 
These  questions  are  most  interesting  to  you, 
and  let  me  briefly  answer  them. 

For  you  it  is  a warfare  of  defense  rather 
than  of  aggression.  At  the  very  threshold  of 
this  great  Catholic  university  you  will  meet 
the  attacking  enemy.  Their  attack  is  along 
the  whole  line  of  your  defense.  The  enemy 
begins  by  attacking  your  officers  and  in- 
structors, by  vilification  and  calumny ; but 
when  adversaries  thus  begin  their  attack,  their 
cause,  in  your  eyes,  must  be  weak,  for  you 
know  your  officers  and  instructors.  You  know 
that  they  have  stood  in  front  of  the  battle  for 


Christian  civilization  and  for  Christian  faith, 
among  the  greatest  and  the  best  in  all  the 
sciences  and  in  all  the  forms  of  human  culture, 
for  four  hundred  years.  You  admire  and  love 
these  men  because  you  know  their  virtues,  their 
scholarship  a,nd  their  devotion  to  duty.  From 
the  attack  on  persons,  the  enemy  proceeds  to 
an  assault  on  their  methods  and  their  teachings. 
The  very  classics,  which  have  been  among  the 
best  sources  of  culture  for  your  mental  facul- 
ties, for  your  imagination,  your  intelligence, 
and  your  memory,  are  -assailed  by  pretentious, 
rash  and  presumptuous  so-called  scholars  who 
cannot  read  a line  of  Aristotle,  or  of  Plato,  or 
scan  a verse  of  Horace,  or  of  Virgil,  in  the 
beautiful  language  which  they  wrote  and  which 
are  the  sources  and  the  models  of  all  that  is 
best  in  modern  literature. 

But  these  are  only  preliminary  skirmishes  of 
the  enemy.  Your  doctrine  will  be  assailed. 
The  philosophy,  whose  solid  logic  and  correct 
principles,  form  the  basis  of  your  judgments  in 
the  ideal,  in  the  ethical  and  in  the  social  order ; 
your  belief  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
natural  as  well  as  of  revealed  religion,— a be- 
lief founded  in  reason  and  in  faith, — will  be 
assailed  by  men  whose  reason  has  been  per- 
verted by  false  philosophy,  and  who  have  never 
had  the  gift  of  faith.  You  can  prove  that  there 
is  a Creator  of  the  Universe;  that  Man  has  a 
spiritual  and  immortal  soul  distinct  from  his 
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body;  that  the  invisible  world  is  a real  world 
filled  with  real  beings  more  numerous  and  more 
potent  than  those  which  fall  under  the  ken 
of  the  senses  in  the  world  of  matter,  for  all 
substances  whether  of  the  spiritual  or  of  the 
material  order  are  invisible  and  intangible.  You 
can  build  these  on  solid  foundations,  showing 
the  binding  force  of  the  natural  and  of  the 
Divine  La,w  on  the  human  conscience,  estab- 
lishing rights  and  duties  incumbent  on  in- 
dividuals and  on  society.  Yet  all  your  proofs 
and  principles  will  be  met  by  a general  denial; 
a denial  of  creation,  of  the  existence  of  spiritual 
beings,  of  a conscience,  of  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong;  and  by  attacks 
on  all  sides,  from  the  discordant  divisions  of 
error  and  of  unbelief,  from  materialists,  pan- 
theisists,  socialists,  and  agnostics.  I have 
named  these  last,  for  they  are  the  most  logical 
and  metaphysical,  and  the  most  pretentious  of 
the  enemies  of  reason  and  of  faith.  Their  dis- 
cordant cacophany  hurts  the  public  ear  from 
the  pulpit,  from  the  forum,  and  from  the 
rostrum ; their  sophisms  pain  the  public  eye  in 
the  daily  press,  and  in  all  classes  of  literature — 
in  the  rambling  novel  as  well  as  in  the  heavier 
tomee  of  so-called  philosophy,  theology,  and 
science.  If  the  matter  were  not  so  serious,  it 
would  provoke  a laugh;  and  it  does  provoke 
an  involuntary  smile  among  learned  Christian 
scholars  to  behold  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
assail  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  you 
and  your  professors  hold  dear.  When  I con- 
template this  horde  of  the  enemies  of  Truth, 
of  God  and  of  His  Christ,  the  words  of  Dante 
come  naturally  to  my  mind: 

“Oh ! ye  misguided  souls, 

Infatuate,  who  from  such  a good  estrange 

Your  hearts,  and  bend  your  ga,ze  on  vanity. 

Alas  for  you !” 


Young  knights  of  science  and  soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  the  weakest  spot  in  your  adversaries’ 
armor  is  not  in  their  malice,  although  that 
abounds;  it  is  not  in  their  lack  of  originality, 
with  them  it  is  always  a case  of  new  men  and 
old  errors;  it  is  not  in  their  defective  scholar- 
ship, for  although  some  of  them  have  studied 
much  and  have  made  some  important  discover- 
ies in  science  and  in  history,  not  known  in  the 
olden  times,  their  scholarship  is  lop-sided  like 
the  flight  of  a bird  with  only  one  wing. 

Their  weakest  spot  is  their  ignorance.  They 
pretend  to  criticize  apd  refute  doctrines  which 
they  have  never  studied,  and  which  they  conse- 
quently do  not  understand.  They  have  not 
studied  the  great  masters  who  have  taught 
these  doctrines ; the  philosophers  and  theologians 
who  have  for  twenty  centuries  illuminated 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident  with  the 
light  of  brilliant  research,  of  sublime 
conceptions  and  of  trenchant  and  infallible 
logic.  To  deserve  the  reputation  of  a 
schola,r,  one  should  know  all  the  sides  of  dis- 
puted questions.  It  is  not  enough  to  read  ex- 
clusively Darwin,  and  Spencer,  and  Huxley, 
and  thus  become  a narrow  and  limited  special- 
ist. The  true  scholar  must  read  also  the  great 
writers  of  classic  days,  particularly  Aristotle, 
the  greatest  thinker  of  them  all,  and  the  great 
writers  of  Christian  times,  Justin,  Origen, 
Cyril,  and  Athanasius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory,  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
mediaeval  hapimer  of  sham  logic  and  sham 
metaphysics.  Why  is  it  that  men  who  swear 
by  the  authority  of  second-class  intellects,  like 
that  of  Huxley  and  of  Spencer,  never  read  a 
line  written  by  the  great  geniuses,  Albert  the 
Great,  Gratian,  Peter  Lombard  and  Boetius, 
according  to  Dante,  flowers  of  paradise  who 
helped  to  form  the  first  garland  of  blessed 
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spirits  in  the  heaven  of  the  Sun.  You  can 
find  a cheap  edition  of  shallow  Voltaire  in  any 
large  bookstore;  but  you  cannot  even  import, 
as  I know  from  experience,  the  great  work  of 
Boetius,  “De  Consolatione  Philosophiae.”  Yet 
this  is  a profound  work  a,nd  was  greatly  prized 
by  the  greatest  poet  and  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime geniuses  that  ever  trod  this  little  sphere 
of  weak,  wilful  and  erring  mortals.  Your  ad- 
versary may  be  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  ant,  or  on  the  microbe;  he  may  know 
all  about  its  habitat,  its  habits,  and  its  en- 
vironment; but  this  knowledge,  interesting  and 
useful  as  it  may  be,  does  not  make  him  com- 
petent to  write  an  essay,  for  instance,  on  the 
wonderful  spiritual  beings  called  angels  whose 
existence  in  God’s  Universe  is  as  real  as  that 
of  the  ant  or  of  the  microbe.  Above  reason 
there  is  faith;  and  faith  is  a living  fact.  The 
effects  of  faith  are  as  well  known  as  the  effects 
of  reason,  and  far  more  important.  The  saint, 
the  man  inspired  by  supernatural  religion,  is  as 
common  in  history  as  the  great  soldier  or  the 
great  inventor  and  much  more  beneficial  in  his 
action  on  humanity.  The  supernatural  asserts 
itself  in  every  page  and  moment  of  history; 
and  the  claims  of  faith  and  of  revealed  re- 
ligion in  the  realms  of  beneficence,  art,  and  pro- 
gress are,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  the  claims 
of  reason  and  of  inductive  science.  How  can 
reason  grasp  what  is  above  it  ? Or  science 
dictate  in  a realm  which  to  it  is  chiefly  un- 
known territory?  How  can  men,  who  con- 
fine their  studies  to  one  special  class  of  sub- 
jects or  of  authors,  be  competent  to  pronounce 
j'udgment  on  what  they  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn?  How  can  a man,  who  has 
warped  and  twisted  his  intellect  by  the  exclu- 
sive study  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling. 
Hitsche  and  Schopenhauer,  be  an  authority  in 


metaphysics,  if  he  has  never  studied  Aristotle, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  or  Suarez?  How  can  he 
who  degrades  the  fa.culty  of  imagination  by 
limiting  all  knowledge  to  the  sensible,  the 
tangible  and  the  sensual,  ever  produce  a great 
poem,  or  be  able  to  judge  one  impartially?  He 
cannot;  for  the  soul  of  all  the  great  poems  is 
the  spiritual,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  greatest 
poems  has  come  from  the  supernatural  and 
from  Christian  faith.  To  soar  to  the 
celestial  regions  is  the  privilege  of  the  eagle 
and  of  the  lark,  but  not  of  the  bat  or  of  the 
owl. 

Yes,  young  knights  of  science  and  of  the 
Cross,  ignorance  is  the  weakest  spot  in  the 
armor  of  the  enemy.  He  constantly  violates 
elementary  logic  by  drawing  general  conclusions 
from  particular  facts.  He  cannot  fly  from  the 
material  to  the  spiritual,  because  he  has  clip- 
ped his  own  wings;  and  the  tendency  of  his 
materialistic  and  agnostic  teaching  is  to  destroy 
the  ideal  in  art,  in  literature  and  in  human 
life.  He  becomes  a dull  and  heavy  utilitarian 
or  a flippant  scoffer.  He  would  deprive  human- 
ity, for  the  future,  of  the  possibility  of  being 
enobled  by  the  existence  of  a Baphael,  of  a 
Michael  Angelo,  of  a Milton,  of  a Dante,  or 
of  a Shakespeare.  His  theories  would  eventually 
destroy  even  the  masterpieces  of  architecture; 
for  cathedrals  have  no  meaning  if  there  is  no 
spiritual  order.  He  would  abolish  the  saints, 
those  wonderful  men  and  women  who  have 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  good  of  others; 
and  establish,  as  the  only  important  things  on 
earth,  factories,  restaurants  and  dens  of  vice. 
By  destroying  faith  he  would  destroy  idealism, 
art,  morality  and  good  taste. 

Under  every  error  in  philosophy  and  in 
theology,  there  is  ignorance.  There  never  was 
an  infidel  yet  who  was  a universally  and  deeply 
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educated  man.  Some  of  the  most  aggressive 
unbelievers  have  been  ridiculously  ignorant  of 
the  elementary  truths  which  they  attacked. 
Every  Christian'  scholar  knows  this.  From  the 
first  to  the  last,  error  is  based  on  false  logic, 
on  false  assumption,  misconceptions  and  false 
conclusions.  I appeal  to  all  the  false  theologies, 
to  all  the  false  philosophies.  The  ignorance  of 
unbelief ! Why  it  is  appalling.  There  are 
graduates  of  universities  who  have  high  sound- 
ing titles,  yet  who  are  unable  to  translate  an 
article  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  interpreters  of 
works  on  Scripture  who  do  not  know  the  He- 
brew alphabet;  writers  of  history  who  never 
consulted  an  original  document,  or  verified  a 
statement;  pulpit  orators  who  never  read  a line 
of  the  Christian  fathers;  writers  on  ethical 
subjects  in  the  daily  press,  whose  only  sources 
of  information  appear  to  be  their  own  callow, 
shallow  heads;  scribblers  who  have  a faculty 
for  words  but  none  for  ideas. 

Then,  young  Knights  of  science  and  of  the 
Cross,  forth  to  the  conflict.  Guard  well  your 
batteries,  among  them  your  simple  text-books, 
which  you  should  always  cherish,  and  in  which 
you  will  usually  find  a sufficient  answer  to  the 
attacks  made  on  your  principles.  So  far,  and 
I speak  as  a veteran,  I have  never  met  a diffi- 
culty in  philosophy  or  theology  which  was  not 
solved  in  a Catholic  text-book  of  philosophy 
or  theology.  When  the  difficulty  is  serious,  re- 
member that  the  sword  of  faith  put  into  your 
hands  on  the  day  of  your  baptism,  is  sharp 
enough  to  cut  the  gordian  knot.  Always  re- 
member in  the  hour  of  doubt  the  words  of 


Thomas  Aquinas’  grand  hymn : “Pmestet  fides 
supplementum , Sensuum  defectui.” 

But,  Sir  Knights,  the  combat  is  not  to  be 
always  defensive;  frequently  it  must  be  offen- 
sive. You  must  protect  the  citadel  of  truth 
by  both  species  of  warfare.  But  if  it  must  be 
offensive,  then  charge  with  faith  and  courage. 
Truth  fears  no  foe  in  shining  armor;  the  spear 
of  truth  will  pierce  the  thickest  corselet  of 
error.  Charge  as  the  immortal  eight  hundred 
knights  charged,  who,  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
after  saying  the  Rosary,  followed  the  standard 
of  gallant  Simon  de  Montfort  from  the  Church 
of  Muret,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  routed 
the  Albigensian  hordes — those  enemies  of 
Christian  faith,  morality  and  discipline,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne.  Unlike  those  knights 
you  will  need  neither  sword  nor  spear;  faith 
and  learning  suffice.  Remember  that  when 
nature  corresponds  with  grace,  victory  always 
perches  on  the  banner  of  the  Christian  soldier. 
The  sources  of  grace  he  finds  not  only  in 
prayer,  but  also  in  the  sacramental  streams  that 
perenially  flow  in  the  Church  of  which  he  is 
a citizen  and  a soldier.  If  he  is  wounded,  the 
waters  of  Penance  aje  always  healing,  and  the 
Divine  Bread  and  the  Divine  Wine  of  the 
Eucharist  are  always  strengthening;  and  the 
consecrated  oil  of  Extreme  Unction  will  soothe 
his  sufferings,  and  smoothe  his  passage  through 
the  dark  portals  of  death  to  eternal  felicity. 

Then  “Take  unto  you  the  armor  of  God  that 
you  may  be  able  to  resist  in  the  evil  day,  and 
to  stand  in  all  things  perfect.” 
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R.  I.  P. 


We  were  unable  to  insert  the  following  me- 
morial of  Father  Fagan  in  our  last  issue,  owing 
to  the  number  of  death  notices  of  our  Alumni 
that  pressed  upon  our  space. 

Fr.  Fagan  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
February  28,  1856,  and  spent  his  early  life  in 
Morrisania,  then  a suburban  district  of  the 
city  so  rich  in  historic  interest,  from  which,  as 
a day  student,  he  attended  St.  John's  College, 
Fordham.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jesus 
July  29,  1873.  He  was  sent  for  his  higher 
classical  studies  to  Roehampton,  England,  made 
his  philosophy  in  Louvain,  Belgium,  and  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  in  Woodstock,  Md. 
He  taught  as  a scholastic  in  Jersey  City,  and  in 
Fordham  as  a priest,  was  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  the  Jesuit  Scholasticate  in  Frederick,  and 
taught  Philosophy  in  Woodstock.  He  filled 
many  important  positions  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  was  Associate-Editor  of  The  Messenger, 
Socius  to  the  Provincial,  Prefect  of  Studies  at 
Fordhami,  Georgetown  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s,  and  during  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  was  director  of  studies  and  Vice-Principal 
of  Loyola  School,  where  at  a comparatively 
early  age,  he  died  suddenly,  on  April  28th, 
of  a stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  high  esteem 
in  which  Fr.  Fagan  was  held,  was  made 
manifest  by  the  large  attendance  at  his  funeral. 
At  the  Mass  of  Requiem  about  sixty  priests  were 
present  in  the  sanctuary,  while  the  church  was 


thronged  by  a number  of  prominent  gentlemen, 
including  many  of  the  Fordham  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation as  well  as  by  the  students  of  the  Loyola 
School,  members  of  the  different  sodalities  and 
a large  body  of  the  parishioners. 

Fr.  Fagan  always  retained  a real  love  for  his 
Alma  Mater,  was  pleased  to  hear  of  her  suc- 
cesses, was  faithful  in  attendance  at  the  Alumni 
Banquets,  followed  the  careers  of  his  class- 
mates, and  especially  of  the  boys  whom  he  had 
taught,  with  great  love  and  interest,  and  wher- 
ever possible  attended  the  entertainments  given 
at  the  College  and  especially  Commencements. 

He  often  spoke  of  his  boyhood  days  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  year  under  Fr.  Guldner,  and  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  class  did  its 
work  under  this  excellent  teacher. 

For  many  years  his  main  interest  was  educa- 
tion, its  history,  progress  and  relation  to  the 
great  cause  of  Catholicity.  He  followed  the 
educational  legislation  of  the  State  of  New 
York  with  great  interest  and,  although  ever 
modest  and  retiring,  he  effectively  assisted 
those  who  fought  for  Catholic  interests.  Fie 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  recent  educa- 
tional movements,  and  frequently  spoke  in 
Catholic  and  non-Catholie  Educational  Con- 
gresses, both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The 
last  courses  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  had 
for  their  object  to  awaken  interest  in  the  history 
of  Catholic  education,  for  he  strongly  main- 
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tained  that  almost  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  methods,  systems,  and  even  details 
of  school  management,  had  been  anticipated  by 
Catholic  Schools  hundreds  of  years  ago,  though 
now  heralded  in  books  and  in  the  press  as  bril- 
liant discoveries  of  modern  pedagogy.  Naturally, 
his  favorite  study  was  the  Jesuit  system,  the 
Batio  Studiorum,  of  this  he  had  a profound 
knowledge,  and  he  was  conscientious  in  follow- 
ing its  wise  guidance  even  to  the  slightest  de- 
tails. He  lectured  upon  it  at  Woodstock  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  confident  that  the  success 
of  the  Jesuit  Colleges  at  every  period  may  be 
measured  by  the  closeness  of  their  adherence 
to  the  Jesuit  system.  And  yet  he  was  ever  most 
liberal  in  assimilating  into  that  system  such 
modifications  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
made  necessary.  In  fact  to  him  is  owing  to  a 
large  degree,  the  desirable  modifications  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  programmes  of  stud- 
ies in  the  Jesuit  Colleges  of  the  East.  He 
was  a man  of  ideas  and  of  grand  ideals.  Such 
men  may  meet  with  their  meed  of  opposition 
and  criticism,  but  for  all  that,  they  are  the  pio- 
neers of  solid  development  and  progress.  He 
endeavored  to  study  the  needs  of  his  country 
and  his  times  in  a true  Ignatian  spirit,  and  if 
his  zeal  did  not  always  meet  with  the  response 
it  deserved,  it  was  not  because  he  did  not  point 
out  the  right  road,  but  because  the  American 
college  men,  with  few  exceptions,  had  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds  “to  scorn  delights  and 
live  laborious  days.” 

As  a priest  Fr.  Fagan  exercised  a wide  spirit- 
ual influence.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
facility  for  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  those 
who  came  to  consult  him,  and  was  able  to  grasp 
the  situation  with  remarkable  ease.  This  to- 
gether with  his  sympathy  and  clearness  of  mind 
enabled  him  to  give  solutions  to  those  in  doubt 


that  generally  gave  satisfaction.  This  perhaps 
was  one  of  his  greatest  gifts.  He  quieted 
scruples  and  restored  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  to  those  who  had  long  been  disturbed. 

His  kindness  of  heart  brought  to  him  many 
who  were  in  distress,  and  he  used  to  say  that  a 
priest  who  could  and  would  feel  for  the  sorrows 
oi  others  need  never  lack  objects  for  his  com- 
passion. In  fact  his  mind  was  so  sensitive  that 
he  worried  continually,  not  only  about  his  own 
troubles,  but,  also  about  those  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances.  He  drew  many  souls  to  the 
peace  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  continued  after 
he  had  baptized  them  to  care  for  their  spiritual 
welfare.  No  doubt,  these  friends  of  his  will 
feel  his  loss  very  keenly,  but  the  zeal  which  he 
exercised  in  their  behalf,  because  it  was  done  for 
Christ,  will  yet  flow  to  them  in  blessings 
through  the  goodness  of  the  master.  The  say- 
ing of  a saintly  soul  to  whom  Fr.  Fagan  had 
a great  devotion : “I  shall  spend  my  heaven  by 
doing  good  on  earth,”  may  be  realized  in  his 
regard.” 

Fr.  Fagan  gave  many  conferences  and  exhor- 
tations to  religious  communities,  and  in  recent 
years  many  ethical  instructions  to  Catholic 
teachers,  and  in  general,  his  spiritual  ministry 
took  this  form  rather  than  preaching  in  the 
pulpit. 

Only  those  who  lived  with  Fr.  Fagan  can 
realize  how  intense  was  his  own  interior  life. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  were  his  char- 
acteristic virtues,  but  one  who  knew  him  weil 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Fr.  Fagan  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  unfailing  kindness,  his  un- 
flinching courage  in  the  performance  of  what 
he  regarded  his  duty  even  in  the  face  of  much 
opposition,  and  his  spirit  of  prayer.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  given  to  illustrate  the  last- 
named  quality,  especially  his  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 
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He  knew  boys  well,  and  although  he  did  not 
attract  them  at  first,  he  seldom  failed  to  v/iu 
them  in  the  end,  and  many  admired  him 
greatly.  Indeed,  all  respected  and  trusted  him, 
and  not  a few  came  back  to  consult  him  upon 


matters  of  difficulty.  His  absolute  justice  and 
the  evidently  unselfish  seeking  of  the  boys’  best 
interest  never  failed  to  be  recognized,  and  the 
old  boys  especially  counted  him;  among  the  best 
men  they  ever  met. 
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In  itleffloriam. 

REV.  JAMES  P.  FAGAN,  S.  J. 

READ  BY  DR.  JAMES  N.  BUTLER  AT  A MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  ON  COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Sweeney,  Historian,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, Alumni  Association. 

Dear  Mr.  Sweeney: 

I thank  you  for  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
saying  a few  humble  words  in  remembrance  of 
one  whose  name,  life  and  character  are  affec- 
tionately enshrined  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  know 
him  well;  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.  J. 

In  a short  monograph  such  as  this,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  even  meagre  justice  to  a man  of 
such  general  excellence  as  was  Father  Fagan. 
He  played  many  parts  in  his  all-too-short  life, 
and  he  played  each  part  well.  Of  him  it  may 
be  truly  said — “Nil  tetegit  quod  non  ornavit.” 

Father  Fagan  was  born  on  February  20, 
1856,  in  New  York  City,  which,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  lamentable  death,  he  continued  to  love 
very  dearly.  He  attended  the  Public  Schools 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  when  he  en- 
tered Fordham.  Already  well  advanced  in  his 
English  and  Mathematics,  being  quick  to  learn 
and  assiduous  in  application,  he  rapidly  rose  to 
Classics — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Freshman; 
here  his  good  pious  early  training  together  with 
his  own  natural  bent,  began  to  assert  them- 
selves, and  the  angel  of  vocations  whispered, 
“to  the  Seminary.”  Accordingly  the  boy — for 
he  was  but  a boy  in  years — entered  the  Jesuit 


Novitiate  at  Sault-au-Recollet  and  remained 
there  two  years.  He  was  then  sent  to  England 
— Stonyhurst  or  Roehampton— where  he  re- 
mained one  year,  and  thence  to  Louvain  for 
three  years.  He  returned  to  this  country  and 
was  stationed  at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey 
City  from  1879  to  1882  when  he  returned  to 
Fordhami  for  a time  and  then  went  to  Wood- 
stock.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Priesthood  by 
the  late  Bishop  Laughlin  of  Brooklyn,  March 
12,  1887.  During  his  career,  he  occupied  nearly 
every  official  position  in  his  Order  save  that  of 
Provincial,  and  taught  every  class  from  rudi- 
ments to  Ethics;  he  was  Socius  for  a time  and 
was  acknowledged  by  such  critical  and  com- 
petent judges  as  the  Jesuits  to  be  a model  and 
masterful  prefect  of  studies. 

Father  Fagan  died  suddenly  and  alone  on 
the  morning  of  April  28,  1906,  and  in  his 
death  the  Jesuit  Order  lost  one  of  its  most  bril- 
liant and  most  useful  members.  The  Church 
— one  of  the  most  pious,  learned  and  devoted 
of  her  sons ; the  world — a gentle  cultivated,  re- 
fined Christian  gentleman. 

I find  it  difficult  to  pick  out  a few  of  Father 
Fagan’s  admirable  traits  of  character — he  had 
so  many.  Fragile  in  body,  he  had  a mind  of 
such  intense  ceaseless  activity  that  it  burnt  out 
the  delicate  fuse,  and  the  vibrating  high  strung 
nervous  machinery  suddenly  stopped. 
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As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  do,  I be- 
lieve that  Father  Fagan  for  365  days  in  the 
year  lived  the  Christ  life.  Hating  sin,  he  was 
tenderness  and  charity  itself  toward  the  sinner. 
Hard  on  himself  and  scrupulous  to  a fault,  he 
was  generous,  broad-minded  and  liberal  in  his 
dealing  with  others.  Clear-minded,  logical  and 
quick  to  grasp  the  meat  of  any  question  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  was  an  invaluable  guide, 
counsellor  and  friend,  particularly  to  the  phy- 
sician who  is  frequently  worried  by  the  many 
moral  questions  which  arise  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

Father  Fagan’s  love  for  children  was  one  of 
the  beautiful  and  tender  traits  in  his  make-up, 
and  many  a fervent  orison  ascends  each  night 
from  baby  lips,  as  in  my  own  nursery,  asking 
God  to  keep  good  Father  Fagan  safe  and  well. 


His  intimates  were  few,  but  he  held  them 
with  ‘Ttooks  of  steel,”  and  his  friendship  was 
the  ideal  of  Cicero;  “ISTihil  fictum,  nihil  simu- 
latum ; sed  quidquid  est  id  et  verum  est  et 
spontaneum.”  He  had  the  lineaments  and 
temperament  of  a poet;  the  tenderness  and  gen- 
tleness of  a woman ; the  intellect  of  a giant  and 
the  heart  of  pure,  unadulterated,  refined  honest 
gold— in  a word,  everything  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  world's  highest  conception  of  a real  man, 
and  so  we  shall  leave  him  over  there  in  God’s 
acre  commending  his  soul  to  the  master  whom 
be  loved  and  served  so  well : 

Yet  in  those  ears  ’till  hearing  dies, 

One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul, 

That  ever  looked  with  human  eyes. 
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Thomas  J. 'Gallon,  Jr.,  ’06 


While  we  read  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams’ 
speech  delivered  at  Columbia  University  on 
June  12th,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  a blasting  denunciation  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem, our  idea  of  consistency  was  somewhat 
shocked.  For  did  he  not  on  June  28,  1883, 
while  delivering  an  address  at  Harvard,  arraign 
our  American  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
attention  they  paid  to  the  study  of  Greek? 
Did  he  not  then  say  in  substance  that  our  col- 
leges and  universities  do  not  fit  their  gradu- 
ates for  the  work  they  have  got  to  do  in  the 
life  that  awaits  them;  that  the  amount  of  at- 
tention paid  to  Greek  had  been  productive  of  no 
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compensating  advantage;  that  the  best  remedy 
finally  for  these  evils  was  the  substitution,  in- 
stead of  Greek,  of  the  modern  languages, 
especially  French  and  German?  Then  he  gave 
Greek  no  quarter;  he  would  oust  it  from  the 
curriculum  of  studies  as  an  investment  that 
did  not  pay.  With  this  assertion  we  find  it 
difficult  to  square  his  more  recent  utterance  at 
Columbia  University  where  he  said:  “I  would 
prescribe  one  of  the  classic  tongues,  Greek  or 
Latin,  as  a compulsory  study  to  the  day  of 
graduation,  the  one  royal  road  to  a knowledge 
of  all  that  is  finest  in  letters  and  art.” 

These  diametrically  opposite  statements 
astonish  us.  Is  Mr.  Adams  forgetful  of  his 
former  speech,  or  if  not  unmindful  of  it,  does 
he  disregard  the  fundamental  principle  that  two 
contradictories  cannot  be  true,  or  has  the  wis- 
dom that  comes  with  whitening  years  taught 
him  how  inexperienced  and  unwise  his  earlier 
utterance  was,  and  that  after  all  Greek  has  been 
and  is  and  will  he  productive  of  compensating 
advantage?  We  incline  to  look  upon  his  change 
of  views  as  the  result  of  the  last  suggestion. 
He  is  another  living  refutation  of  the  Osier 
theory;  for  wisdom,  so  necessary  in  this  flam- 
boyant age,  has  come  to  him  at  an  time  when, 
according  to  said  theory  he  should  be  laid 
away.  Yet  it  took  Mr.  Adams  twenty-three 
years  to  realize  what  the  great  educators  of  the 
world  have  held  for  over  four  centuries,  and 
which  the  wiser  and  more  conservative  educators 
of  to-day  still  hold  as  a strong  tenet  of  their 
pedagogical  faith. 

And  why  has  he  changed  his  opinion  ? The 
Elective  System  would  seem  to  be  the  cause, 
for  he  characterizes  it  “as  an  educational  fad, 
and  a very  mischievous  one,”  “as  crude,  ill-con- 
sidered, thoroughly  unscientific,  a delusion,  a 
pitfall  and  a snare.  It  vainly  attempts  to  de- 


velop aptitudes  along  the  lines  of  least  resis- 
tance, and  the  world  has  never  yet  been  startled 
by  achievements  along  such  lines.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  laissez  faire  in  education.” 

Mr.  Adams  would  have  the  imaginative  rea- 
soning and  observing  powers  of  the  student 
thoroughly  developed,  and  he  chooses  the  study 
of  Greek  as  one  of  the  great  means  thereto. 
And  rightly.  For  the  habits  of  attention  and 
accuracy  unconsciously  acquired  while  poring 
over  a Greek  text  are  assuredly  of  immense  ad- 
vantage in  after  life.  The  careful  observation, 
the  mental  drill,  and  the  concentration  of 
thought  needed  to  unravel  the  knotty  passages 
of  Greek  authors  go  far  to  develop  the  reason- 
ing and  observing  powers,  and  give  a turn  to 
the  mind  and  a keenness  to  the  perception  that 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  A LIBRARY  FOR 
FORDHAM  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet's  gift  of  his  pri- 
vate library  to  Fordham  Medical  School,  can- 
not be  fully  measured  by  the  mere  market  value 
of  its  thousand  volumes,  though  they  are  worth 
at  least  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  nor  by 
the  rare  scientific  value  of  a collection  which 
has  approved  itself  to  a man  who  holds  such 
a distinguished  place  in  the  medical  profession. 
“There  is  something  more  exquisite  still,”  in 
this  gift  of  Dr.  Emmet.  As  a piece  of  liter- 
ature expresses  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
its  author,  so  a library  carefully  selected  and 
gradually  added  to,  during  a long  and  success- 
ful career,  reflects  in  the  assemblage  of  its 
volumes  something  of  the  personality  of  its 
owner.  And  it  is  this  something  of  the  person- 
ality of  Dr.  Emmet  which  is  enshrined  in  his 
gift,  that  Fordham  appreciates  as  a most  pre- 
cious possession.  The  gift  in  this  case  is  truly 
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dignified  by  the  rare  historical  associations  that 
hover  around  the  illustrious  name  of  Emmet. 
This  first  substantial  gift  to  the  nascent  school 
of  medicine  in  Fordham  will,  no  doubt,  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Catholics  of  New  York  to 
the  new  schools  of  medicine  and  law  now  es- 
tablished in  their  midst  under  Catholic  aus- 
pices, and  inspire  other  benefactions  for  the 
cause  of  Catholic  education  to  strengthen  the 
movement  so  auspiciously  begun  by  the  gener- 
ous zeal  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 


In  addition  to  Dr.  Emmet’s  gift  and  wholly 
independent  of  it,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  so 
well  known  in  New  York,  and  his  brother,  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Walsh,  ’90,  equally  prominent  in 
Philadelphia,  have  also  contributed  five  hun- 
dred volumes  of  the  more  recent  works  of  medi- 
cine. In  no  profession,  perhaps,  have  Fordham 
men  achieved  such  prominence  as  in  medicine, 
and  the  deep  interest  they  take  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  Alma  Mater  is  the  best  encourage- 
ment for  its  future  success. 


THE  SENIOR'S  RETREAT  AT  ST.  ANDREW-ON-HUDSON. 
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Cbe  Senior’s  Retreat  at  St.  Andrew-on-Rndson. 


After  their  final  examinations  the  seniors 
quietly  slipped  away  from  Fordham  and  took 
a trip  up  the  Hudson  to  St.  Andrew-on- 
Hudson,  where  they  made  a retreat  lasting 
from  Tuesday  evening,  June  12th,  until 
Saturday  morning,  June  16th.  Arriving  at 
Poughkeepsie  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  fifteen  seniors  got  into  three  carriages  which 
conveyed  them  up  to  the  Novitiate,  two  miles 
from  the  town,  on  the  Old  Albany  Post  Road. 
The  trip  along  this  well  known  route  was 
delightful,  the  road  winding  between  woodland 
and  glen,  and  in  the  distance  to  our  left  lay 
the  Hudson  with  its  still,  sparkling  waters. 
A turn  in  the  road  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  a large  building,  of  the  ancient  type  of 
architecture,  hidden  in  a clu-.ter  of  trees  and 
standing  majestically  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
As  we  turned  into  the  grounds  our  eyes  met  a 
beautiful  little  chapel,  Our  Lady  of  the  Way- 
side,  a place  in  which  we  later  on  spent  many 
happy  moments.  As  the  vehicles  drew  up  at 
the  front  door  of  the  Novitiate,  we  received  a 
warm  welcome  from  Fr.  Dillon,  a kind-heart- 
ed man  who  showed  us  to  our  rooms.  After 
removing  the  dust  of  our  travelling  we  went 
out  in  the  cloister,  where  we  were  greeted  by 
an  old-time  Fordhamite,  Mr.  Dean,  now  a 
novice  at  St.  Andrew’s.  While  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Dean,  an  old-time  friend 
of  ours,  and  one  we  love  so  well,  came  to 


greet  us,  and  one  whose  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality we  shall  remember  as  long  as  we  live. 
Fr.  Petit  was  glad  to  see  the  old  boys,  shook 
their  hands  intensely,  and  inquired  of  each 
how  he  was  getting  along.  It  is  useless  to 
say  that  the  seniors  felt  very  much  gratified 
after  their  little  talk  with  their  former  beloved 
rector.  This  greeting  was  later  supplemented 
by  a visit  to  each  room  by  the  Reverend  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Andrew’s.  Fr.  Richards,  the  ex-rec- 
tor of  Georgetown,  gave  the  retreat,  and  a 
retreat  it  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
We  all  thought  that  we  had  made  retreats  be- 
fore, but  this  one  convinced  us  that  we  had 
not.  We  were  all  greatly  impressed  by  Fr. 
Richards,  whose  accomplishments  in  every 
branch  of  learning  are  too  well  known  to  be 
mention  ed  here.  He  was  painstaking,  ener- 
getic and  thorough,  and  it  was  a grand  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  a spiritual  treat,  to  listen 
to  the  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  this 
scholarly  gentleman.  On  Saturday  morning 
we  all  gathered  on  the  front  stoop  of  the  No- 
vitiate after  having  bid  farewell  to  Fr.  Petit, 
and  gave  thee  rousing  Fordham  cheers  for 
Fr.  Petit,  Fr.  Richards  and  Mr.  Dean.  Prob- 
ably this  is  the  first  cheer  that  St.  Andrew’s 
has  ever  heard.  It  is  the  first  that  the  horses 
attached  to  the  vehicles  that  later  conveyed 
us  to  the  station  have  ever  heard,  for  with  the 
first  “ Ram  ” they  danced  and  pranced,  and 
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acted  as  if  they  wished  to  run  away.  Any- 
way, it  was  a familiar  cheer,  and  as  the  echo 
died  away  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hud- 
son, we  climbed  into  the  waiting  carriages  and 
were  driven  away  to  the  station  with  a deep 
and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  kindness, 


hospitality,  and  courtesies  which  were  extended 
to  us  by  the  grateful  faculty  of  St.  Andrew's — 
courtesies  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  but 
the  remembrance  of  which  will  grow  stronger 
as  we  grow  in  years. 


ORDER  OF  TIME. 


A.  M. 

6.00  Rise. 

6.30  Mass. 

7.00  Meditation. 

7.45  Reflection  on  the  Meditation;  Reading,  Imita- 
tion of  Christ. 

8.00  Breakfast — Free  Time. 

9.00  Spiritual  Reading. 

9.30  Points  and  Meditation. 

10.30  Reflection — Imitation. 

10.45  Free  Time. 

11.30  Conference. 


P.  M. 

12.15  Examen  of  Conscience. 

12.30  Dinner. 

1.00  Recreation. 

2.00  Sleep. 

2.30  Free  Time. 

3.30  Rosary  in  Chapel — Visit  to  Blessed  Sacrament. 

4.00  Points  and  Meditation. 

5.00  Reflection — Imitation. 

5.15  Free  Time. 

5.45  Spiritual  Reading. 

6.15  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

6.30  Supper. 

6.45  Recreation. 

7.45  Free  Time. 

8.15  Points. 

9.00  Ditanies. 

9.15  Examen  of  Conscience. 

9.30  Bed. 


Free  Time  is  spent  in  Spiritual  Reading,  Reflection,  Vocal  Prayer,  Visiting  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  etc. 

THOMAS  J.  GALLON,  Jr.,  ’06. 
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Tordbam  University  Press. 


Most  of  the  prominent  universities  have  asso- 
ciated with  them  a department  of  publication 
through  which  appear  certain  of  the  works 
that  have  been  of  most  interest  in  university 
life.  It  has  been  decided  that  Fordham  shall 
not  be  behindhand  in  this  matter  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  first  volume  will  be  issued  by  the 
Fordham  University  Press  about  the  beginning 
of  the  next  scholastic  year.  This  first  volume 
will  be  by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  the  Professor 
of  Medical  History  in  the  Medical  Department, 
and  will  bear  the  title,  “Men  Who  Have  Made 
Modern  Medicine.”  It  will  contain  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  the  mien  to  whom  during  the 
nineteenth  century  and  just  before  it,  were  due 
the  great  discoveries  on  which  our  modern 
medicine  depends.  It  will  point  out  that  these 
discoveries  came,  as  a rule,  from  young  men, 
always  under  forty,  and  nearly  always  under 
thirty.  It  will  further  point  out  that  they  were 
observers  and  not  theorists  in  medicine.  Above 
all  it  will  show  that  all  of  them  without  excep- 
tion had  too  much  imagination  to  think  that 
life  ended  here,  and  too  much  depth  of  human- 
ity to  be  caught  by  the  wave  of  materialism 
that  swept  over  scientific  minds  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  think  that  the  study  of  medicine 
fosters  irreligion,  or,  at  least,  tendencies  to  un- 
orthodoxy  and  to  materialistic  rationalism,  it 
will  make  clear  that  all  of  the  great  medical 
discoverers  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been 
men  of  abiding  faith  in  Christianity,  most  of 


them  sincere  Catholics,  all  without  exception 
firm  believers  in  the  great  truths  that  have  made 
the  Christian  religion  such  a great  force  in 
the  world's  history.  While  the  book  may  seem 
to  be  of  medical  rather  than  general  interest  it 
will  interest  all  Catholic  readers,  and  the 
Alumni  of  the  University  should  certainly  feel 
themselves  bound  to  give  their  support  to  this 
new  phase  of  University  life  that  will  help  to 
make  Old  Fordham  take  her  place  on  a par 
with  the  sister  universities  of  the  country. 

A special  feature  of  some  of  these  additional 
books  consists  of  a small  collection  of  works  by 
physicians  though  not  on  medical  topics.  These 
include  especially  the  writings  of  Catholic  phy- 
sicians, some  of  whom  have  made  distinct  con- 
tributions to  certain  phases  of  American  litera- 
ture. Among  these  books  will  be  some  of  Dr. 
Bryant's  and  Dr.  Huntington’s  novels  which 
were  very  popular  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  Dr.  Robert  Dwyer  Joyce’s 
poems,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  and  other  books  of  this 
kind.  It  is  hoped  eventually  to  secure  for  the 
library  a reasonably  complete  collection  of  these 
examples  of  what  a doctor  accomplishes  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  avocation  as  well  as  the  results 
more  directly  of  his  vocation  in  life;  books  too, 
treating  of  the  physician  from  non-medical 
standpoints,  since  this  is  the  gift  the  gods  give 
the  physician,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the 
precious  “power  to  see  himself  as  others  see 
him.” 
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Athletics. 


BASEBALL.— THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Out  of  twenty-two  games  played,  ten  defeats 
have  been  registered  against  the  Varsity  team. 
This  is,  indeed,  a creditable  record,  and  one  that 
Fordham  men  are  decidedly  proud  of.  We  are 
not  only  proud  of  the  team,  but  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  its  excellent  showing,  laboring  as  it 
was  under  many  unforseen  disadvantages.  The 
team  was  not  only  the  youngest  that  ever  rep- 
resented Fordham  on  the  field,  but  was  com- 
prised of  new  and  untried  material,  but  for  a 
few  exceptions. 

The  men  labored  unceasingly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Coach  Bassford,  co-operating  with  him 
and  endeavoring  to  follow  out  his  instructions 
in  every  detail.  The  team  was  not  an  aggrega- 
tion of  stars,  but  rather  a well-balanced  team 
working  in  harmony,  and  to  this  fact  alone  do 
they  owe  their  success  in  many  instances.  The 
team  played  its  strongest  game  against  the 
premier  college  nines,  losing  to  some  of  them 
by  the  small  margin  of  one  or  two  runs. 
Georgetown  met  defeat  twice  at  the  hands  of 
Fordham,  while  the  mighty  Holy  Cross  team, 
for  whom  many  have  claimed  the  champion- 
ship, fell  a victim  to  defeat  twice;  Fordham 
thereby  winning  the  Catholic  university  cham- 
pionship of  the  East.  The  team  has  made  an 
excellent  showing,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Fordham  will  not  have  one  of  the  best  repre- 
sentative teams  on  the  field  next  season. 


LAFAYETTE,  4;  FOBDHAM,  2. 

On  May  23d  Fordham  met  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Lafayette  at  Fordham  Field  by  the 
score  of  4 to  2.  The  Bronx  collegians  had  a 
chance  to  score  several  times,  but  spoiled  it  by 
reckless  base  running.  The  visitors  took  ad- 
vantage of  two  misplays  by  the  local  team, 
which  sent  three  runs  across  the  rubber.  Apart 
from  these  two  errors  by  the  home  team  and 
one  misplay  by  Lafayette,  both  nines  played  a 
brilliant  fielding  game.  The  score: 

LAFAYETTE. 

B.  IB  PO.  A.  E. 
0 2 4 0 0 

112  3 1 

0 2 0 1 0 

0 1 13  1 0 

0 0 2 0 0 

0 0 3 1 0 

2 110  0 

1 2 0 2 0 

0 12  3 0 


Total  .... 

4 

10 

27 

11 

1 

FORDHAM. 

B. 

IB 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

Egan,  c-f 0 1 2 0 0 

Budolph,  rf 0 1 1 0 0 

Hartman,  If 0 0 0 0 0 


Snook,  c . . . . 
Hawk,  ss. . . 
McAvoy,  If . . 
Peters,  lb . . . 
Foliskon,  rf. 
Schneider,  p. 
Wack,  cf. . . . 
TJpd’g’ve,  3b 
Moore,  2b. . . 
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M’Nellis,  2b 1 0 7 2 1 

McDonald,  c 0 0 2 2 0 

Schiess,  3b 1 2 0 1 0 

Coffey,  ss 0 0 3 4 1 

H’chl’fe,  lb 0 1 12  0 0 

H’ydorff,  p 0 0 0 4 0 

*Gargan  0 0 0 0 0 

tKane 0 0 0 0 0 

Total  2 5 27  13  2 


* Batted  for  Coffey  in  the  sixth.  tBatted  for 
Heydorff  in  the  ninth. 

Lafayette  ..00120000  1 — 4 

Fordham  ..  00001100  0 — 2 

Two-base  hit — Schiess.  Three-base  hit — 
Updegrove.  Home  run — Wack.  Sacrifice  hits 
— McDonald,  Coffey,  Schneider.  Bases  on  balls 
- — Off  Schneider,  5 ; off  Heydorff,  1.  First  base 
on  errors — Lafayette,  2.  Stolen  bases — Hey- 
dorff, McNellis,  McDonald.  Double  play — Mc- 
dSTellis  and  Hinchliffe.  Left  on  bases — Ford- 
ham,  6;  Lafayette,  6.  Time  of  game — One 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes.  Umpire — Mr. 
McGuirk. 


DARTMOUTH,  3;  FORDHAM,  1. 

Inability  to  solve  the  delivery  of  Glaze  was 
the  cause  of  Fordham’s  defeat  by  Dartmouth 
on  May  24th  at  Fordham  Field.  The  score 
was  3 to  1.  The  Bronx  collegians  were  help- 
less before  the  shoots  and  slants  of  the  White 
Mountain  boy,  who  allowed  only  one  hit,  gave 
no  bases  on  balls  and  struck  out  twelve  men. 
Rudolph  of  Fordham,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
pounded  for  ten  hits,  but  they  were  scattered, 
and  with  good  support  the  score  of  the  Han- 
overians was  kept  down.  Rudolph  struck  out 
nine  men  and  allowed  no  one  to  walk. 

Fordham  scored  its  only  run  in  the  first  in- 
ning on  Rudolph’s  single,  an  out  and  an  error. 


In  the  fifth  the  Hanoverians  sent  two  men 
across  the  rubber  on  hits  by  Glaze,  Shopplery 
and  Driscoll  and  Hincliliffe’s  error.  In  the 
eighth  a hit,  two  outs  and  an  error  gave  them 
another  run.  The  score: 


DARTMOUTH. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

O’Brien,  cf 

. 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

McDevitt,  If ... . 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gardiner,  lb ...  . 

. 0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Page,  3b 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Richards’n,  ss... 

. 0 

1 

2 

3 

2 

McLane,  rf 

. 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Glaze,  p 

..  1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Shopplery,  c . . . . 

. 0 

1 

11 

3 

1 

Driscoll,  2b 

. 0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

Totals  

. 3 

10 

27 

11 

4 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Egan,  cf 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rudolph,  p 

. 1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Hartman,  If . . . . 

. 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McNellis,  2b.... 

. 0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

McDonald,  c.  . . . 

. 0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Schiess,  3b 

. 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Coffey,  ss 

. 0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Kane,  rf 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hin’liffe,  lb.... 

. 0 

0 

15 

1 

1 

Totals  

. 1 

1 

27 

13 

2 

Dartmouth  0 

0 0 

0 2 

0 

0 

1 0- 

Q 

— O 

Fordham  . . 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0- 

-1 

Left  on  bases — Fordham,  2 ; Dartmouth,  6. 
First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  3;  Dartmouth, 
2.  Stolen  bases — Hartman,  O’Brien.  Double 
play — Schiess  and  Hinchliffe.  Struck  out — By 
Rudolph,  9 ; by  Glaze,  12.  Umpire— Mr.  Mc- 
Guirk. Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  55  min- 
utes. Attendance — 750. 
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CORNELL,  3;  FORDHAM,  2. 

Errors  and  weakness  at  the  bat  were  the 
causes  of  Fordham's  defeat  on  May  25th  at  the 
hands  of  Cornell,  on  Fordham  Field.  The  score 
was  3 to  2.  Egan  for  the  Bronx  collegians 
pitched  a splendid  game,  but  the  misplays  of  his 
infield  counteracted  his  good  work.  Deshon 
twirled  in  masterly  style  for  the  Ithacans  and 
received  good  support.  The  score: 


CORNELL. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Heilman,  ss 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Ch’paign,  rf 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Treston,  lb 

0 

1 

12 

4 

0 

B ram  an,  2 b 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Bigelow,  If 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hastings,  cf 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Brown,  3b 

. 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Welch,  c 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Deshon,  p 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals  

3 

6 

27 

7 

2 

FORDH 

AM. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Egan,  p 

0 

1 

1 

o 

O 

0 

Rudolph,  cf 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

McNellis,  2b 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

McDonald,  c 

0 

1 

6 

4 

1 

Schiess,  3b 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Coffey,  ss 

, 1 

0 

1 

4 

2 

Kane,  rf 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hinchliffe,  lb 

0 

11 

3 

1 

2 

* Gargan  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  

2 

5 

27 

15 

fi 

*Batted  for  Hinchliffe 

in  the  ninth 

innin 

rr. 

Cornell  ....  0 0 0 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 0- 

—3 

Fordham  ..  00010001  0 — 2 


Left  on  bases — Fordham,  6;  Cornell,  4.  Two 
base  hits — McDonald.  Three  base  hits — Cham- 
paign, Hastings.  Sacrifice  hits — Preston.  First 
base  on  errors — Fordham,  1 ; Cornell,  5.  Stolen 
bases — Champaign,  Rudolph,  McNellis,  Coffey 
(2),  Kane,  Hinchliffe.  Double  play — McNellis 
and  Hinchliffe.  Base  on  balls — Off  Egan,  1; 
off  Deshon,  5.  Struck  out — By  Egan,  6;  by 
Deshon,  6.  Passed  ball,  Welch.  Umpire — Mr. 
McGuirk.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  45  min- 
utes. Attendance — 750. 

FORDHAM,  4;  GEORGETOWN,  3. 

Fordham  defeated  Georgetown  in  a thirteen- 
inning  game  on  May  30th,  at  Fordham  Field, 
by  a score  of  4 to  3.  The  game,  which  was 
a pitchers’  battle  was  well  played  by  both  teams, 
and  for  twelve  innings  it  was  nip  and  tuck. 

In  the  thirteenth  inning  Georgetown  got  two 
men  on  bases,  and,  with  two  out,  E.  Duggan 
lined  a fly  over  second  that  looked  good  enough 
to  win  the  game.  McNellis,  however,  brought 
the  crowd  to  its  feet  by  catching  the  line  hit 
with  his  bare  hand.  Fordham  scored  the  win- 
ning run  in  this  inning  on  Rudolph’s  single,  a 
sacrifice,  an  error  and  a fly  to  the  outfield.  The 
score  follows: 

FORDHAM. 

R.  IB  PO.  A.  E. 

Egan,  p 1 2 1 4 0 

Rudolph,  cf 3 3 4 0 0 

Hartman,  If 0 0 5 0 0 

McNellis,  2b 0 0 3 1 1 

McDonald,  c 0 2 12  2 1 

Schiess,  3b 0 0 1 1 0 

Coffey,  ss 0 1 4 4 0 

Kane,  rf 0 1 0 0 0 

Hincliliffe,  lb 0 0 7 1 1 

Gargan,  lb 0 0 2 0 0 


Totals 


4 9 39  13  3 


VARSITY  BASEBALL  TEAM. 

J (From  left  to  right) — Coffey,  Hincliliffe,  Hartmann,  Bassford  (Coach),  Mansfield  (Manager),  Rudolph,  Fitzpatrick,  Schiess,  McNellis, 

Barry,  Kane,  McDonald  (Captain),  Egan,  Heydorf. 
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GEORGETOWN. 

E.  IB  PO.  A.  E. 

Devlin,  2b 0 2 4 3 0 

Montgomery,  cf 0 0 2 0 0 

Smith,  3b 0 0 3 6 1 

Mahoney,  lb 1 1 17  1 0 

Maloney,  c 0 3 8 2 1 

Mayock,  ss 1 0 1 0 3 

E.  Duggan,  If 1 2 1 0 0 

J.  Duggan,  rf 0 0 2 0 0 

Cantwell,  p 0 0 0 6 1 

Totals  3 8 *38  18  6 

*Two  out  when  winning  run  was  scored. 
Fordham  ....200001000000  1 — 4 
Georgetown  ..000001200000  0 — 3 


Earned  runs — Fordham,  4;  Georgetown,  2. 
Two  base  hits — Mahoney,  Maloney.  Home  run 
— Rudolph.  Sacrifice  hits — Hartman  (2). 
First  base  on  balls — Off  Egan,  6;  off  Cantwell, 
2.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  4;  George- 
town, 1.  Struck  out — By  Egan,  11;  by  Cant- 
well, 10.  Double  play — Smith  (unassisted). 
Left  on  bases — Fordham,  6;  Georgetown,  8. 
Time  of  game — 2:45.  Umpire — Mr.  MeGuirk. 


FORDHAM,  4;  COLUMBIA,  2. 

Fordham  defeated  Columbia  yesterday  at 
Fordham  Field  by  a score  of  4 to  2.  Although 
the  Bronx  collegians  got  only  four  runs  across 
the  plate,  still  reckless  base  running  kept  them 
from  piling  up  a larger  total.  The  contest  from 
the  beginning  was  one-sided  and  the  Morning- 
side  boys  never  were  dangerous  at  any  stage  of 
the  game.  Rudolph  was  in  the  box  for  Ford- 
ham and  he  was  at  his  best,  pitching  rings 
around  his  contemporary.  Tilt.  The  Blue  and 
White  fell  easily  before  Rudolph’s  slants  and 
he  did  not  have  to  exert  himself,  finding  the 
Columbia  batters  were  at  his  mercy.  Nine  of 


them  struck  out,  and  Rudolph  allowed  them 
only  five  hits.  If  Schiess  had  not  made  a wild 
throw  to  second  in  the  sixth  inning  the  Colum- 
bias  would  have  been  shut  out. 

Tilt  did  not  pitch  good  ball,  the  Bronx  team 
finding  him  for  nine  safeties,  but  his  excellent 
support  kept  this  score  down. 

Fordham  started  the  rungetting  in  the  first 
inning.  Egan,  the  first  man  up,  reached  firsi 
on  Miltenberger’s  error,  went  to  second  on 
Rudolph’s  sacrifice,  and  crossed  the  plate  on 
Hartman’s  hit  to  left.  In  the  fifth  inning  three 
more  runs  were  made.  Schiess  reached  first 
on  Collins’  fumble  of  his  hard  grounder.  Coffey 
pushed  the  ball  to  centre  for  a base  and  Schiess 
went  to  second.  Kane  advanced  both  men  with 
a neat  single  to  left.  With  the  bases  filled,  Egan 
lined  the  ball  to  centre  and  all  three  runners 
scored,  but  Egan  was  run  down  between  first 
and  second. 

Columbia  made  her  only  tallies  of  the  game 
in  the  sixth  inning,  when  two  men  crossed  the 
plate  on  an  error  by  Schiess.  McCoy  was  pass- 
ed to  first.  Schiess  made  a fine  stop  of  Lyons's 
grounder,  but  threw  wild  to  second  to  catch 
McCoy.  On  this  throw  both  players  moved  up 
a base,  and  both  crossed  the  rubber  a moment 
later  on  Armstrong’s  single.  The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H. 


Egan,  cf 1 1 

Rudolph,  p 0 0 

Hartman,  If 0 2 

McNellis,  2b 0 1 

McDonald,  c 0 1 

Gargan,  lb 0 1 

Schiess,  3b 1 1 

Coffey,  ss 1 1 

Kane,  rf 1 1 

Totals  4 9 


O.  A.  E. 

0 0 0 

0 2 0 

10  0 
6 4 0 

8 10 

9 0 0 

0 3 1 

2 2 0 

10  1 

27  12  2 
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Lyons,  If 

Armstrong,  2b. 
Collins,  ss. . . . 

Young,  c 

Milt’ger,  lb . . . 

Tilt,  p 

Kimball,  rf . . . 
Omani,  3b. . . . 


COLUMBIA. 

E.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

1 1 2 0 0 

0 1 3 5 0 

0 2 2 3 1 

0 0 4 3 0 

0 1 11  0 1 

0 0 0 3 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 1 2 0 


Worcester  boys  liave  been  getting  from  ten  to 
seventeen  hits  a game  against  all  the  best  col- 
lege pitchers.  Rudolph  struck  out  seven  men 
and  allowed  but  one  base  on  balls. 

Hogarty,  who  pitched  for  Holy  Cross,  was 
wild  at  times,  but  always  recovered  himself  be- 
fore serious  damage  was  done.  He  struck  out 
eight  men  and  gave  two  bases  on  balls.  Four 
hits  were  made  off  his  delivery.  The  score  fol- 
lows : 


f 1 0 1 1 0 

FORDHAM. 

— — — — — 

R. 

IB 

PO. 

A. 

E. 

2 5 24  17  2 

F.gnn  nf 

0 

o 

2 

0 

o 

....1  0 0 0 3 0 0 0 x— 4 

Rudolph,  p.  . . . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

...0  0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0—2 

Hartman,  If . . . 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

bases — Forclham,  2;  Columbia,  3. 

McNellis,  2b. . 

0 

0 

4 

9 

/V 

0 

lit — Rudolph.  First  base  on  errors— 

McDonald,  c... 

0 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2;  Columbia,  2.  Stolen  bases — Me- 

Gargan,  lb ... . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Armstrong.  Bases  on  balls — Off 

Schiess,  3b ... . 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 ; off  Tilt,  2.  Struck  out — By  Ru- 

Coffey,  ss 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

by  Tilt,  3.  Umpire — Mr.  McGuirk. 

Kane,  rf 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

game — 1 hour  and  30  minutes.  At- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-750. 

Totals  

2 

4 

27 

10 

2 

HOLY 

CROSS. 

FORDHAM,  2;  HOLY  CROSS,  1. 

R. 

IB 

PO 

. A. 

E. 

Inability  to  solve  Rudolph’s  delivery  was  the 

Cahill,  cf . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

cause  of  the  defeat  of  Holy  Cross  by  Fordham 

Barry,  ss . . . . 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

on  June  4th,  at  Fordham  Field,  by  a score  of 

Hoey,  If 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 to  1.  The  game  was  one  of  the  best  exhibi- 

J.  Flynn,  lb. 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

tions  of  ball  playing  seen  on  Fordham  Field 

Carrigan,  c.  . 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

this  season,  being  interesting  in  every  detail. 

Ennis,  3b... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Fordham  won  the  game  in  the  ninth  inning, 

Courtney,  rf. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

when  a timely  single  by  Schiess  sent  Rudolph 

F.  Flynn,  2b. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

racing  over  the  plate  with  the  winning  run. 

Hogarty,  p . . 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

After  the  game  the  crowd  carried  Rudolph  and 

— 

— 

— 

Schiess  off  the  field  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

Totals  . . . . 

1 

1 

*26 

13 

2 

Rudolph  covered  himself  with  glory  by  hold- 

*Two  out  when 

winning 

run 

was  scored. 

ing  dowm  the  Holy  Cross  hitters  to  one  hit. 

Fordham  . . 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 1- 

-2 

This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  the 

Holy  Cross.  . 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0- 

-1 
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Earned  runs — Fordham,  1.  Sacrifice  hits — 
McNellis,  Cahill.  First  base  on  balls.  Oh 
Rudolph,  1;  off  Hogarty,  2.  First  base  on 
errors— Fordham,  2 ; Holy  Cross,  2.  Struck 
out — By  Budolph,  7;  by  Hogarty,  8.  Left  on 
bases — Fordham,  5;  Holy  Cross,  2.  Wild  patch 
— Budolph.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Budolph, 
Hogarty.  Time  of  game — Two  hours.  Umpire 
— McGuirk. 


FOKDHAM  IS  CHAMPION. 

HOLY  CROSS  IS  DEFEATED  IN  THE  FINAL  GAME 
OF  THE  SERIES. 

The  deciding  game  in  the  championship  ser- 
ies between  Fordham  and  Holy  Cross  was 
played  on  June  7th  at  Yale  Field,  and  Ford- 
ham won  3 to  0.  The  game  was  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus convention  at  New  Haven  and  was  witnessed 
by  a grandstand  full  of  enthusiastic  and  jubi- 
lant knights  and  their  friends. 

An  hour  before  the  game  commenced  the 
stands  were  crowded,  and,  when  Umpire 
Malone  called  the  game,  everyone  appeared 
ready  to  see  a hard  fought  contest.  Such  was 
not  the  case,  however,  for  Holy  Cross,  although 
a splendid  team,  was  clearly  outclassed  by 
Fordham.  Holy  Cross  did  not  get  a man 
beyond  second  base,  while  Fordham  had 
a chance  to  score  in  nearly  every  inning. 
Budolph  allowed  the  mighty  batters  of  the 
purple  but  four  hits,  a very  clever  performance. 

Holy  Cross  went  to  the  bat  first,  but  were 
retired  in  one,  two,  three  order.  Fordham 
started  off  by  making  two  runs  on  errors,  and 
timely  hitting  by  McNellis  and  McDonald. 
There  was  no  more  scoring  till  the  sixth  inning 
when  Fordham  earned  a run.  Budolph  singled, 
advanced  to  second  on  Hartman’s  grounder  and 


scored  on  McDonald’s  pretty  two-bagger  to 
center  field. 

Fordham  played  a clean,  snappy  game 
throughout.  The  features  of  the  game  were 
the  heady  pitching  of  Budolph,  the  brilliant 
work  of  Schiess  at  third,  who  accepted  six  hot 
ones  without  an  error,  and  a beautiful  throw 
by  McDonald  catching  Hoey  napping  off  sec- 
ond base.  The  score: 


FORDHAM. 

B.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

Eagan,  c.  f 1 0 3 0 0 

Rudolph,  p 2 1 0 2 0 

Hartman,  1.  f 0 0 0 0 0 

McNellis,  2b 0 1 3 3 1 

McDonald,  c 0 1 6 3 0 

Gargan,  lb 0 0 15  0 0 

Schiess  3b 0 0 0 6 0 

Coffey,  ss 0 1 0 3 0 

Kane,  r.  f 0 1 0 0 0 

Totals  3 5 27  17  1 

I-IOLY  CROSS. 

R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

Cahill,  c.  f 0 1 3 1 0 

Barry,  ss 0 0 0 1 4 

Hoey,  1.  f 0 1 0 0 1 

J.  Flynn,  lb 0 1 10  0 0 

Carrigan,  c 0 1 3 1 0 

Ennis,  3b 0 0 2 2 0 

Reidv,  r.  f 0 0 3 0 0 

P.  Flynn,  2b 0 0 1 1 1 

Hogarty,  p 0 0 2 2 1 

Totals  0 4 24  9 7 

Fordham  2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 x — 3 

Holy  Cross 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 
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Two-base  hits — McDonald.  Stolen  bases — 
Ennis,  Coffey,  Kane.  Double  plays — Hogarty, 
Flynn,  Ennis.  Bases  on  balls — by  Rudolph,  1 ; 
by  Hogarty,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  McDonald, 


1;  by  Hogarty,  1.  Struck  out — By  Rudolph, 
5;  by  Hogarty,  2.  Wild  pitches — Hogarty. 
1 hour  45  minutes.  Umpire — Malone.  Attend- 
ance— 3,000. 
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Prep.  Baseball. 


Like  the  representatives  of  the  school  in  all 
other  branches  of  sport — football,  basketball, 
track  and  field — the  Fordham  Prep.  Baseball 
team  had  a most  successful  season.  Of  the 
fifteen  games  played  only  one  was  a defeat. 
The  schedule  was  a hard  one,  victories  being 
gained  not  alone  from  the  leading  high  schools 
in  our  own  neighborhood,  but  also  from  the 
crack  schools  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Among  those  who  succumbed  to  our  boys’ 
prowess  were : High  School  of  Commerce, 
Morris  High,  Xavier  High,  St.  Ann's  Acad- 
emy, Hew  York  University  Law  School  and 
Berkeley  School,  all  of  Hew  York;  Yonkers 
High,  Mount  Yernon  High,  White  Plains  High 
and  Hackensack  High.  By  their  victories  over 
local  high  schools  the  Prep,  team  were 
acknowledged  by  the  Hew  York  Press  to  be 
the  interscholastic  champions  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx. 

The  fine  battery  work  of  Victor  and  Joe 
Shankey  and  O’Connor  and  Wilks,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  many  victories.  Another 
important  feature  was  the  strong  batting  of 
nearly  the  entire  team.  In  this  respect  Joe 
Shankey  led  with  the  remarkable  average  of 
469,  while,  of  the  other  regular  players, 
Captain  Gargan,  McCarthy,  Daly,  Schiess, 
O’Connor  and  Victor  Shankey  were  well  above 
the  300  mark.  Quinn,  though,  he  did  not  play 
a single  full  game  and  was  but  seven  times  at 
bat,  managed  to  squeeze  in  three  hits  and  thus 
secure  an  average  of  428.  The  complete  batting 


lecord  of  the  team,  including  the  times  at  bat, 
base  hits,  total  bases,  single  and  total  batting 
averages,  are  given  below: 


A.B. 

B.H. 

T.B. 

B.H. A. 

T.B. A. 

J.  Shankey . . . . 

. 49 

23 

33 

469 

673 

Quinn  

7 

3 

4 

428 

571 

Gargan  

. 50 

20 

25 

400 

500 

McCarthy  . . . . 

. 56 

22 

28 

393 

500 

Daly  

. 38 

14 

17 

369 

447 

A.  Schiess. . . . 

..  33 

12 

13 

367 

383 

O’Connor  

. 31 

11 

16 

355 

516 

V.  Shankey . . . 

. 32 

11 

13 

344 

406 

Wilks  

. 34 

10 

10 

291 

291 

McKenna  

. 50 

14 

18 

280 

320 

McCaffrey  . . . 

..  23 

6 

7 

261 

304 

Curley  

. 16 

3 

3 

188 

188 

Paris  

. 38 

7 

11 

184 

289 

PREP.,  5 ; MT.  VERHOH  HIGH,  4. 

The  gapre  with  Mt.  Vernon  High  was  very 
close,  but  the  Prep,  held  the  lead  throughout, 
and  at  no  time  did  the  visitors  seem  danger- 
ous. The  battery  work  of  the  Shankey  twins, 
the  sharp  fielding  of  Daly  and  his  home-run 
with  two  on  bases,  and  the  hitting  of  O’Connor 
and  McKenna  were  features  of  the  Prep’s 
game.  The  best  play  for  Mt.  Vernon  was  done 
by  Gould,  Paterson  and  H.  C.  Brewer.  The 
score : 

Prep. 

R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

Daly,  3b 1 1 3 2 0 

McKenna,  lb 0 2 9 0 0 
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McCarthy,  2b 

. 0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Gargan,  1.  f 

. 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Shankey,  c 

. 0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

A.  Schiess,  s.s 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

O’Connor,  c.  f 

. 1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Paris,  r.  f 

. 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

V.  Shankey,  p 

. 1 

1 

1 

7 

0 

Totals  

. 5 

10 

27 

15 

3 

MOUNT  VERNON  HIGH. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Doremus,  1.  f 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

H.  W.  Brewer,  c.  f 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bliss,  p 

. 0 

1 

1 

7 

0 

Paterson,  lb 

. 1 

2 

11 

2 

1 

LI.  C.  Brewer,  2b 

. 1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

Gould,  3b 

. 0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Milligan,  s.s 

. 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Ayles,  r.  f 

. 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Martin,  c 

. 1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

Totals  

. 4 

7 

24 

18 

1 

Prep 0 2 0 

3 0 

0 

0 

0 x- 

-5 

Mt.  Ver.  H.  0 0 1 

0 0 

2 

1 

0 0—4 

Two-base  hits — McKenna,, 

Paris, 

H. 

C. 

Brewer,  Milligan.  Home  run — Daly.  First 
base  on  balls — Off  V.  Shankey,  4.  Struck  out — 
By  V.  Shankey,  5 ; by  Bliss,  3.  Left  on  bases — 
Prep.,  6;  Mt.  Vernon,  6.  Double  play — Schiess 
and  McCarthy.  Wild  pitch — V.  Shankey. 
First  base  on  errors — Prep.,  1 ; Mt.  Vernon,  2. 
Hit  by  pitcher — Schiess,  McCarthy.  Time — 1 
hour,  42  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  O’Reilly. 


PREP.,  19;  XAVIER  HIGH,  14. 

After  having  the  game  won  by  the  score  of 
19  to  5,  the  Prep,  played  very  loosely  in  the 
ninth  inning,  and  allowed  Xavier  to  score  9 


runs.  O'Connor  had  pitched  well  for  7 innings, 
allowing  his  opponents  but  5 hits.  Quinn  fin- 
ished the  game,  and,  though  he  was  hit  hard 
and  often,  he  would  have  kept  the  score  down 
had  his  support  not  been  so  ragged.  The  best 
hitting  was  done  by  McCarthy,  Daly,  O’Connor, 
Joe  Shankey,  McKenna  and  Wilks  for  the 
Prep.,  and  by  Lee,  White  and  the  Carlins  for 
Xavier.  The  score : 


Peep. 


J.  Shankey,  c . 


Totals 


Da/uenhauer,  3b,  p . . . . 
D.  McCarthy,  c.  f.,  r.  f. 
Herchenroder,  r.  f.,  c.  f. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

2 

3 

3 

2 

0 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

6 

0 

3 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

19 

17 

26* 

18 

5 

IIGH. 

R. 

II. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

0 

2 

1 

4 

6 

1 

14 

12 

27 

15 

6 

4 

7 

0 0 

X— 

-19 

Prep 0 2 1 5 

Xavier  High  00003101  9 — 14 

*IIerchenroder  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 
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Two-base  hits — Paris,  Barry.  Three-base  white  plains  high. 


hits — J.  McCarthy,  O’Connor,  Lee  (2).  First  R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

base  on  balls — Off  O'Connor,  4;  off  Quinn,  3;  Shaw,  2b 0 1 1 2 0 

off  Barry,  1 ; off  Dauenhauer,  2.  Struck  out — Norvill,  r.  f 0 0 2 0 0 

By  O’Connor,  4;  by  Quinn,  4;  by  Barry,  3;  by  Galloway,  1.  f 0 0 1 0 2 

Dauenhauer,  3.  Left  on  bases — Prep.,  5;  O’Brien,  s.s 1 2 2 2 1 

Xavier  High,  11.  Wild  pitches — Quinn,  Dauen-  Schoonmaker,  c 1 1 5 4 3 

ha,uer.  Passed  ball — J.  Shankey.  First  base  on  Carpenter,  p.,  lb 1 2 6 1 1 

errors — Prep.,  5;  Xavier  High,  4.  Hit  by  Cross,  lb.,  p 0 0 2 9 0 

pitcher — Paris,  Looram.  Time,  2 hours,  20  Glover,  3b 0 1 4 1 1 

minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  E.  Schiess.  Swartout,  c.  f 0 1 1 0 0 


PREP.,  13;  WHITE  PLAINS  HIGH,  3. 


White  Plains  High  made  their  first  appear- 
ance on  Fordham  Field  on  May  23,  and  gave 
a good  exhibition.  Cross  was  quite  effective  for 
the  eight  innings  he  pitched,  but  the  game  had 
already  been  lost  when  he  went  in.  In  the 
second  inning  the  Prep,  sluggers  pounded  Car- 
penter for  four  safeties,  while  he  gave  four 
bases  on  balls  and  contributed  an  error.  All 
this  netted  8 runs  for  our  boys.  Daly,  Mc- 
Kenna and  Schiess  batted  well  for  the  Prep., 
and  O’Brien  and  Carpenter  for  White  Plains. 
Victor  Shankey  struck  out  eleven,  the  Prep, 
record  for  the  season.  The  score: 


Peep. 

R.  H.  0. 

Daly,  3b 2 2 0 

McKenna,,  s.s 1 2 1 

McCarthy,  2b 2 1 3 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 0 0 

J.  Shankey,  c 3 1 14 

Schiess,  lb 2 2 7 

O’Connor,  c.  f 1 0 0 

Paris,  r.  f 1 0 0 

V.  Shankey,  p 0 1 1 


A.  E. 
2 0 
2 1 
2 0 
0 1 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 2 
14  0 


Totals  13  9 27  23  4 


Totals  3 8 24  19  8 

Prep 0 8 0 2 0 1 1 1 x— 13 

White;  Plains  High.  . 00000300  0 — 3 
Two-base  hit — O'Brien.  First  base  on  balls 
— Off  V.  Shankey,  2;  off  Carpenter,  5;  off 
Cross,  6.  Struck  out — By  V.  Shankey,  11;  by 
Cross,  8;  by  Carpenter,  1.  Left  on  bases — 
Prep.,  9 ; White  Plains,  6.  Double  plays — • 
O’Connor  and  McCarthy,  McKenna,  McCarthy 
and  Schiess.  Hit  by  pitcher — Norvill,  Cross. 
Time — 1 hour,  30  minutes.  Umpire — Mr. 

O’Reilly. 


PREP.,  7;  XAVIER  HIGH,  6. 

The  Prep.’s  last  meeting  with  Xavier  High 
was  another  victory  for  our  boys.  The  score 
was  close,  a,nd  in  the  last  inning  it  looked  like 
another  tie.  But  with  two  out  and  two  on 
bases,  Daly  stepped  into  the  breach  and  met 
one  of  Callan’s  curves  for  a smashing  single  that 
put  Victor  Shankey  across  the  rubber  with 
the  winning  run.  The  latter  in  the  previous 
inning,  had  taken  the  place  of  O’Connor,  who 
had  essayed  to  pitch  with  a very  sore  a,rm.  By 
agreement  the  game  lasted  but  five  innings. 
The  score : 
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Prep. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Dalv,  3b 

. 1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

McKenna,  s.s 

. 1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

McCarthy,  2b 

. 1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Gargan,  1.  f 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

J.  Shankey,  c.  f.,  c.  . . . 

. 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

A.  Schiess,  lb 

. 0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

O'Connor,  p 

. 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Wilks,  c.,  c.  f 

. 0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Paris,  r.  f 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V.  Shankey,  p 

. 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Totals  

. 7 

4 

14* 

10 

4 

XAVIER 

HIGH. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

White,  s.s 

. 1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

F.  Carlin,  1.  f 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Lee,  c.  f 

. 1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

F.  A.  Carlin,  2b 

. 1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Barry,  lb 

. 1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Dauenhauer,  3b 

. 1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Herchenroder,  r.  f 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Looram,  c 

. 1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Callan,  p 

. 0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Totals  

. 6 

8 

14t 

8 

4 

Prep 1 0 4 1 1—7 

Xavier  High 1 0 2 1 2 — 6 

Two-base  hit — F.  Carlin.  First  base  on  balls 
— Off  O’Connor,  3;  off  V.  Shankey,  1;  off  Cal- 
lan,  8.  Struck  out — By  O’Connor,  2;  by  Cal- 
lan,  3.  Left  on  bases — Prep.,  7;  Xavier,  7. 
Time — 1 hour,  25  minutes.  Umpires — Mr. 
Quinn  and  Mr.  Ogden. 


*Winning  run  made  with  two  out. 
t Herchenroder  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 


PREP.,  13;  YONKERS  HIGH,  1. 

The  Yonkers  High  boys,  nothing  daunted  by 
their  defeat  in  the  track  meet  on  May  29,  came 
on  the  following  day  to  test  their  fortunes  at 
baseball.  Again  they  went  away  vanquished, 
and  by  the  overwhelming  score  of  13  to  1.  They 
played  fairly  well  in  the  field,  but  their  hatters 
could  not  find  Victor  Shank ey’s  curves.  The 
all-round  work  of  Daly,  who  accepted  six  hard 
chances  without  an  error,  made  three  safeties, 
and  scored  nearly  half  our  runs,  was  the  feature 
of  the  game.  McKenna  ran  the  bases  well, 
getting  four  runs  to  his  credit,  and  Captain 
Gargan  hit  the  ball  hard.  The  score : 


Prep. 

R.  H. 


Daly,  3b 5 3 

McKenna,  s.s 4 1 

McCarthy,  2b 0 1 

Gargan,  1.  f 0 2 

J.  Shankey,  e 0 1 

A.  Schiess,  lb 2 1 

O’Connor,  c.  f 0 0 

Paris,  r.  f 0 0 

V.  Shankey,  p 1 1 

Wilks,  c.  f 0 1 

Quinn,  r.  f 1 1 


0.  A.  E. 

2 4 0 

2 0 0 

3 12 

0 0 0 

6 2 0 

8 10 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 9 2 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


Totals  13  12  21  17  4 


YONKERS  HIGH. 


Boland,  c. . . 
Laragh,  2b. . 
Fitzelle,  lb . . 
Fiedler,  p . . . 
Mooney,  s.s.  . 
Barclay,  c.  f. 
Madden,  1.  f. 


R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

0 0 7 4 1 

0 0 2 1 0 

1 0 7 0 0 

0 10  8 1 

0 10  10 

0 0 10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 


Interscholastic  champions  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx. — Brilliant  season  of  fifteen  games,  with  but  one  defeat. 

Standing  (left  to  right)  McCaffrey,  c.  f. ; A.  Schiess,  1 b. ; O’Connor,  p. ; McKenna,  s.  s.; 

Wilks,  c. ; Quinn,  p. ; McCarthy,  2 b. ; Paris,  r.  f. 

Sitting — Daly,  3 b.;  J.  Shankey,  c. ; Gargan,  1.  f.  (Captain)  ; V.  Sliankey,  p. 
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Taylor,  c.  f 0 0 2 1 1 

Hanrahan,  3b 0 0 2 0 0 

Gebbard,  c.  f 0 0 0 0 0 

Totals  1 2 21  15  3 

Prep 2 3 1 2 1 2 2—13 

Yonkers  High  ..0  0 0 1 0 0 0 — 1 

Two-base  hit — Gargan.  Three-base  hit — Mc- 
Carthy. First  base  on  balls — Off  V . Sha,nkey, 
2 ; off  Fiedler,  8.  Struck  out — By  Y.  Shankey, 
7;  by  Fiedler,  5.  Left  on  bases— Prep.,  5; 
Yonkers  High,  3.  Wild  pitches — Fiedler, 2. 
Time — 1 hour,  45  minutes.  Umpire — Mr. 

O’Reilly.  


PREP.,  5;  BETTS  ACADEMY  II.,  7. 


After  defeating  teams  of  much  greater 
strength,  the  Prep,  fell  a victim  to  Betts 
Academy  Second  at  Stamford,  Conn.  It  was 
the  first  defeat  of  the  season  and  was  due  to 
a series  of  blunders  all  crowded  into  one  dis- 
astrous inning.  O'Connor  pitched  well  enough 
to  win,  but  he  could  not  counteract  the  poor 
play  of  his  teammates.  Wilks  was  strong  behind 
the  bat,  and  McKenna,  Joe  Shankey  and  Daly 
fielded  well.  The  best  batting  for  our  team  was 
done  by  Captain  Gargan,  who  lined  out  three 
singles  and  a triple.  The  score: 


Prep. 

R.  H.  O. 


Daly,  s.s 0 0 0 

McKenna,  c.  f 1 1 3 

McCarthy,  2b 2 1 2 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 4 1 

J.  Shankey,  r.  f 1 2 2 

A.  Schiess,  lb 0 2 5 

O’Connor,  p 0 0 0 

Wilks,  c 0 2 8 

McCaffrey,  3b 0 0 3 


Totals  5 12  24 


A. 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

16 


E. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


6 


BETTS. 

R.  H. 


Rosenbaum,  lb 1 2 

Yiele,  1.  f 1 0 

Villaba,  c 2 1 

Haury,  3b 1 1 

Wray,  s.s 0 2 

Midgley,  2b 0 0 

Stevenson,  r.  f 0 2 

Colas,  p 0 1 

Ewing,  c.  f 2 0 


O. 

7 
0 

8 
4 
0 
1 
2 
1 
1 


A.  E. 
1 0 
1 0 
3 1 
0 0 
2 1 
1 2 
0 0 
8 0 
0 0 


Totals  7 9 26*  16  4 

Prep 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 — 5 

Betts  0 0 2 0 0 0 5 0 x— 7 

Two-base  hits — J.  Shankey,  Schiess.  Three- 
ba.se  hit — Gargan.  First  base  on  balls — Off 
O’Connor,  2;  off  Colas,  2.  Struck  out — By 
O’Connor,  8;  by  Colas,  4.  Left  on  bases — 
Prep.,  9 ; Betts,  6.  Double  play,  Colas  and 
Haury.  Wild  pitch — Colas.  Time — 1 hour, 
50  minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Gibbin. 

* Schiess  out  for  not  touching  third  base. 


PREP.,  10;  MORRIS  HIGH,  4. 

Our  old-time  rivals,  the  Morris  High  School 
team  came  for  their  annual  game  on  June  8. 
They  proved  no  match  for  our  boys  and  were 
beaten  from  the  start.  The  following  report 
from  the  New  York  Press  is  a good  summary  of 
the  game: 

Fordham  Prep,  yesterday  won  the  High 
School  baseball  championship  of  Manhattan 
and  The  Bronx  by  defeating  Morris  High. 
The  score  was  10  to  4.  The  game  was  pla}fed 
on  Fordham  Field.  The  Bronx  youngsters 
won  by  timely  hitting.  Y.  Shankey,  who 
pitched  for  them,  allowed  only  nine  scattered 
hits,  struck  out  seven  men  and  did  not  issue 
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a pass.  The  batting  and  the  battery  work  of 
the  Shankey  brothers  were  the  features  of  the 
game.  The  score  : 


V.  Shankey,  7;  by  Goeltz,  5.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
Goeltz.  Umpire — Mr.  Kearns.  Time  of  game 
— 2 hours. 


PREP. 

R.  H. 


Daly,  3b 0 1 

McKenna,  s.s 1 1 

McCarthy,  2b 1 0 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 1 

J.  Shankey,  c 4 2 

Schiess,  lb 1 0 

0‘Connor,  c.  f 0 1 

McCaffrey,  r.  f 2 1 

Y.  Shankey,  p 0 3 

Wilks,  c 0 0 


0.  A.  E. 

0 3 0 

3 4 1 

14  1 

10  0 
6 10 

14  0 0 

0 0 1 

1 1 0 

0 2 0 

110 


Totals  10  10  27  16 

MORRIS  HIGH. 


Me  II  ale,  2b 

Phillips,  lb 

Allies,  c 

Goeltz,  p 

O’Day,  s.s 

O’Neill,  1.  f 

Bry,  c.  1,  r.  f 

Gorsch,  3b 

Tully,  c.  f 

Downing,  r.  f 


R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

0 110  1 

0 17  0 1 

0 2 5 0 1 

110  4 0 

1 2 2 2 1 

0 12  0 0 

110  0 2 

1 0 4 3 0 

0 0 2 0 0 

0 0 10  1 


Totals  4 9 24  9 7 

Prep 0 2 2J3  0 0 3 3 x— 10 

Morris  High 00020000  2—4 

Left  on  bases — Prep.,  11;  Morris  High,  8. 
Sacrifice  hits — McCarthy,  Gargan,  J.  Shankey, 
O’Connor.  First  base  on  errors — Prep.,  4; 
Morris  High,  2.  Stolen  bases— McCarthy,  Gar- 
gan, J.  Shankey,  McCaffrey  (2),  Shankey. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Goeltz,  5.  Struck  out — By 


PREP.,  16;  ST.  ANN’S  ACADEMY,  4. 

The  play-off  of  the  tie  game  with  St.  Ann's 
Academy  proved  an  easy  victory  for  the  Prep. 
The  score  was  16  to  4.  O’Connor  was  in  the 
box,  and  he  allowed  but  seven  hits  and  gave 
just  one  base  on  balls.  Schiess  and  McCarthy 
led  at  the  bat,  though  the  longest  hits  were 
made  by  Gargan  and  Paris.  Gargan  received 
four  passes  to  first,  and  the  single  chance  he 
had  to  hit  the  ball  resulted  in  a three-bagger. 
Daly  also  worked  four  bases  on  balls  from 
Pitcher  Kayser,  whose  free  contributions  num- 
bered twelve.  The  best  work  in  the  field  was 
done  by  the  two  shortstops,  McKenna  and  But- 
ler, though  Paris  deserves  credit  for  his  capture 


of  two  hard  drives. 

The  score 

PREP. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Daly,  3b 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

McKenna,  s.s 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

McCarthy,  b 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Gargan,  1.  f 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Schiess,  lb 

3 

2 

8 

0 

0 

O’Connor,  p 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

Wilks,  c 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 

Paris,  r.  f 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

McCaffrey,  c.  f . . . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  

16 

9 

21 

15 

6 

st.  ann’s  academy. 

R.  H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Lowell,  2b 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Fitts,  c.  f 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Martin,  3b 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Desmarais,  1.  f . . . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

PREP.  BASEBALL. 
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Armstrong,  lb 1 1 5 0 0 

Flanagan,  c 0 1 7 2 1 

Butler,  s.s 1 1 2 2 1 

Cuartes,  r.  f 0 0 1 0 1 

Kayser,  p 0 2 1 5 0 

Murphy,  r.  f 1 0 1 0 0 

Totals  4 7 21  12  6 

Prep 1 0 3 0 4 3 5—16 


St.  Ann’s  Acad. . . 0 1 0 0 0 2 1 — 4 

Three-base  hits — Gargan,  Paris.  First  base 
on  balls — OS  O’Connor,  1 ; oS  Kayser,  12. 
Struck  out — By  O’Connor,  6 ; by  Kayser,  3. 
Left  on  bases — Prep.,  6;  St.  Ann’s,  10.  Passed 
balls — Flanagan,  3;  Wilks,  1.  Hit  by  pitcher 
— McKenna.  Umpire — McGrath.  Time  of 

game — 2 hours,  20  minutes. 


PREP.,  4;  HACKENSACK  HIGH,  3. 

The  closing  game  of  the  season  was  played  at 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  with  the  local  High  School 
team.  Our  boys  were  given  a hard  battle,  but 
managed  to  pull  oS  a victory  by  the  score  of  4 
to  3.  Both  pitchers  did  good  work,  but  Victor 
Shankey  excelled  in  critical  places.  He  was 
particularly  eSective  at  the  close  of  the  game, 
when,  with  second  and  third  occupied  and  but 
one  out,  he  compelled  the  next  batter  to  force 
a runner  at  the  plate  and,  then,  struck  out  the 
last  man.  A snappy  throw  by  Schiess  to  Paris 
contributed  towards  cutting  off  the  run.  The 
first  baseman  also  made  a marvelous  capture  of 
a foul  and  pushed  out  two  hard  singles.  Good 
batting  was  done  also  by  Daly  and  O’Connor, 
while  the  fielding  honors  were  carried  off  bv 
Daly  and  McKenna,  though  a quick  and  accu- 
rate throw  to  first  base  by  V.  Shankey  from 
a kneeling  position  deserves  mention.  Campbell 
was  Hackensack’s  most  effective  batter  and  Van 


Zandt  made  many  clever  plays  in 
score : 

PREP. 

R.  H. 


Daly,  3b 1 2 

McKenna,  s.s 0 0 

McCarthy,  2b 0 1 

Gargan,  1.  f 1 1 

A.  Schiess,  lb 1 2 

O’Connor,  c.  f 0 2 

Wilks,  c 0 0 

McCaffrey,  r.  f 0 1 

V.  Shankey,  p 1 1 

Paris,  c 0 0 


the  field.  The 


O.  A.  E. 

2 2 0 

3 2 0 

2 11 
0 0 0 

8 10 
2 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 10  0 

7 0 0 


Totals  4 10 

HACKENSACK  HIGH. 

R.  H. 

Campbell,  c 2 3 

Blake,  1.  f 1 1 

Van  Zandt,  2b 0 0 

Brown,  3b 0 0 

Kenlon,  lb 0 0 

Herrick,  r.  f 0 3 

Nestler,  s.s 0 0 

Good,  p 0 1 

Fielding,  c.  f 0 0 


27 

O. 

4 

3 

3 

1 

12 

0 

2 

1 

1 


16  1 

A.  E. 
4 0 
0 0 
2 0 
0 1 
1 1 
0 0 
1 0 
9 0 
0 0 


Totals  3 8 27  17  2 

Prep 00001201  0—4 

Hackensack  High ....  000n  2000  1 — 3 
Two-base  hit — Campbell.  First  base  on  balls 
- — Off  V.  Shankey,  4;  off  Good,  1.  Struck  out 
— By  Shankey,  6;  by  Good,  6.  Left  on  bases — 
Prep.,  7;  Hackensack  High,  11.  Double  plays 
— Daly  and  Schiess;  Good  and  Kenlon.  Wild 
pitch — V.  Shankey.  Passed  ball — Paris.  First 
base  on  errors — Prep.,  2;  Hackensack  High,  1. 
Umpires — Van  Benschotten  and  E.  Schiess. 
Time  of  game — 1 hour,  45  minutes. 
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Prep.  Crack  Ceam. 


That  the  Prep.  Track  Team  has  been  giving 
a good  account  of  itself  is  proved  by  the  two 
beautiful  point  trophies  and  the  twenty-three 
medals  won  this  spring,  in  competition  with 
High  Schools  of  reputation  on  track  and  field. 
Our  victory  in  the  Tri-School  Meet  came  as  a 
crowning  reward  of  hard  and  faithful  practice. 
Two  opponents,  Yonkers  High  School  and 
Morris  High  School,  both  strong,  veteran  teams 
were  met  and  overcome.  Yonkers  had  won  the 
Interscholastic  championship  of  Westchester 
County.  Mt.  Vernon  High  and  Hew  Rochelle 
High  acknowledged  its  superiority.  Morris 
High  held  the  championship  of  the  Bronx. 
Then  came  the  Tri-School  Meet,  and  Fordham 
Prep.,  as  champion  of  the  Bronx  and  West- 
chester County. 

Our  victory  over  Xavier  High  was  well  won. 
The  Xavier  boys,  true  gallant  sportsmen, 
fought  hard  to  the  very  end  in  the  friendliest 
of  competition.  The  rousing  loyalty  of  its 
“rooters”  kept  up  interest  until  the  last  event 
was  over.  Xavier  has  a strong  team  and  de- 
serves the  warmest  praise. 

We  shall  let  the  New  York  Press  record  our 
two  great  victories. 


FORDHAM  PREP.  VICTORIOUS. 


Schoolboys  Defeat  Xavier  in  Keen  Con- 
tests by  57  Points  to  42. 


Athletes  of  the  Fordham  Prep.  School  won 
the  meet  with  Xavier  High  School  at  Fordham 


Field  yesterday.  The  Fordham  boys  made  57 
points  while  the  Xavier  lads  got  42.  The  sum- 
maries : 

100-Yard  Dash,  Senior. — Won  by  Cornell, 
Fordham  Prep.;  Wilkes,  Fordam  Prep.,  sec- 
ond; Lee,  Xavier,  third.  Time — 10  2-5 

seconds. 

100-Yard  Dash,  Junior. — Won  by  Scannell, 
Xavier ; Keating,  Xavier,  second ; McKenna, 
Fordham  Prep.,  third.  Time — 10^2  seconds. 

Pole  Vault. — Won  by  Daniel  Smart,  Ford- 
barn  Prep.,  with  8 ft.  4 in. ; Muro,  Fordham 
Prep.,  second,  with  8 ft.  2in. ; Seitz,  Fordham 
Prep.,  third,  with  8 ft.  iy2  in. 

One-Mile  Run. — Won  by  Howe,  Xavier; 
Timoney,  Xavier,  second;  McHugh,  Fordham 
Prep.,  third.  Time — 5m.  5 l-5s. 

880-Yard  Run.— Won  by  Rafter,  Xavier; 
McCaffrey,  Fordham  Prep.,  second;  Timoney, 
Xavier,  third.  Time — 2m.  10s. 

220-Yard  Run,  Senior. — Won  by  Purcell, 
Fordham  Prep.;  McCaffrey,  Fordham  Prep., 
second;  Golden,  Xavier,  third.  Time — 26  1-5 
seconds. 

220-Yard  Run,  Junior. — Won  by  Cornell, 
Fordham  Prep.;  Scannell,  Xavier,  second; 
Keating,  Xavier,  third.  Time  26  seconds. 

Running  High  Jump. — Won  by  Davies, 
Xavier,  5 ft.  1 in.;  Goll,  Xavier,  second,  5 ft. 
y2  in. ; Black,  Fordham  Prep.,  third,  5 ft. 

Running  Broad  Jump. — Won  by  Seitz,  Ford- 
ham Prep.,  with  17  ft.  10  in.;  Toomey,  Ford- 
ham Prep.,  with  17  ft.  9 in.,  second;  Loper, 
Fordham  Prep.,  with  17  ft.  3 in.,  third. 


PREP.  TRACK  TEAM. 
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Putting  12-Pound  Shot. — Won  by  Daly3 
Fordham  Prep.,  with  36  ft.  8 in.;  McCarthy, 
Fordham  Prep.,  with  36  ft.  6%  in.,  second ; 
White,  Fordham  Prep.,  with  34  ft.  4 in.,  third. 

440- Yard  Eun. — Won  by  Lee,  Xavier;  Mc- 
Caffrey, Fordham  Prep.,  second;  Rafter, 
Xavier,  third.  Time — 54  seconds. — New  York 
Press , May  30th. 


FORDHAM  PREP.  ATHLETES  SCORE  A 
CLEVER  VI TORY. 


Bronx  Youngsters  Win  Triple1  Meet  With 
Total  of  59i/2  Points. 


They  Capture  Seven  Firsts. 


Morris  High  Finishes  Second  and  Yonkers 
High  Third — Competitions  Are 
Keen  in  All  the  Events. 


Fordham  Prep.’s  clever  athletes  yesterday 
easily  won  the  triple  meet  at  Fordham  Field, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fordham  Pre- 
paratory Athletic  Association,  with  a total  of 
59%  points.  Morris  High  was  second  with 
43%  points  and  Yonkers  High,  third,  with 
16.  The  Fordham  boys  carried  off  first  honors 
in  the  100-yard  dash,  junior;  440-yard  run,  the 
mile,  the  pole  vault,  the  shot-put  and  the  broad 
jump.  The  competition  was  sharp  in  each 
event.  The  weather  was  cool,  and  a brisk  wind 
which  the  boys  had  to  face  coming  down  the 
stretch  interfered  with  the  time. 

Only  in  one  event,  the  running  high  jump, 
did  Fordham  fail  to  get  a place.  In  this  Morris 
High  carried  off  first  and  third  places,  while 
second  honors  went  to  Yonkers.  Price  cap- 
tured first  place,  clearing  the  bar  5 feet  5 


inches.  The  Bronx  youngsters,  however, 
evened  up  matters  by  taking  the  first  three 
places  in  the  pole  vault.  Smart  of  Fordham 
vaulted  the  bar  at  8 feet  6 inches,  beating  his 
performance  of  last  Saturday,  in  the  meet  with 
Xavier  High,  by  two  inches.  Muro  of  Ford- 
ham was  close  at  his  heels  with  8 feet  5 inches, 
and  E.  Seitz  of  Fordham  took  third  place  with 
a vault  of  8 feet  4 inches.  Taylor  of  Yonkers 
High  captured  fourth  place,  going  over  the  bar 
at  8 feet  3 inches.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  day  and  created  much 
interest  among  the  spectators,  who  cheered  the 
youngsters  for  their  plucky  work. 

Another  field  sport  which  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  crowd  was  the  running  broad 
jump,  in  which  Loper  of  Fordham  showed  up 
in  great  form,  leaping  18  ft.  4 in.  His  nearest 
competitors  were  Toomey  of  Fordham  and  Tay- 
lor of  Yonkers,  who  were  tied  for  second  place 
with  18  feet.  In  the  meet  with  the  Xavier 
High  the  best  Loper  could  get  was  third  place 
with  a jump  of  17  ft.  9 in.  By  his  perform- 
ance yesterday  he  established  a new  record  for 
himself.  In  the  shot-put,  which  went  to  the 
Fordham  boys.  Daly  excelled  his  mark  of  last 
Saturday  by  three  inches,  putting  the  missle 
36  ft.  11  in.. 

The  dashes  were  keenly  contested,  the  win- 
ners of  the  100  and  220-yard  races,  senior  and 
junior,  showing  up  well.  Mendelson  of  Morris 
High  won  the  100  and  220-yard  dash,  senior, 
in  easy  fashion,  leading  all  the  way,  while  in 
the  junior  events,  the  same  distance,  Cornell 
of  Fordham  led  his  field  a merry  chase,  cross- 
ing the  tape  ten  yards  in  front  of  his  nearest 
rival.  McCue  of  Fordham  ran  a great  race  in 
the  mile,  going  to  the  front  in  the  last  ten  yards 
and  beating  out  Fink  of  Yonkers  High  by 
inches.  The  Summaries : 
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100-Yard  Dash,  Senior. — Won  by  H.  Men- 
delson,  Morris  High;  C.  Brown,  Yonkers  High, 
second;  W.  Bloom,  Morris  High,  third;  W. 
Wilks,  Fordham,  fourth.  Time — 10  4-5 
seconds. 

100-Yard  Dash,  Junior. — Won  by  T.  H. 
Cornell,  Fordham;  W.  Hands,  Morris  High, 
second;  H.  Robinson,  Morris  High,  third;  M. 
McKenna,  Fordham,  fourth.  Time — 11  1-5 
seconds. 

One-Mile  Run. — Won  by  T.  McCue,  Ford- 
ham; P.  Fink,  Yonkers  High,  second;  J. 
Coster,  Yonkers  High,  third;  H.  Anderson, 
Morris  High,  fourth.  Time — 5.02. 

2 20- Yard  Dash,  Junior. — Won  by  Cornell, 
Fordham;  Hands,  Morris  High,  second;  Robin- 
son, Morris  High,  third;  Marks,  Morris  High, 
fourth.  Time — 24  4-5  seconds. 

Pole  Vault. — Won  by  D.  R.  Smart,  Ford- 
ham,  with  8 ft.  6 in. ; R.  Munro,  Fordham,  sec- 
ond, with  8 ft.  5 in. ; E.  Seitz,  Fordham,  third, 
with  8 ft.  4 in. ; C.  Taylor,  Yonkers  High, 
fourth,  with  8 ft.  3 in. 

220-Yard  Dash,  Senior. — Won  by  H.  Men- 
delson.  Morris  High;  J.  McCaffery,  Fordham, 
second;  C.  Brown,  Yonkers  High,  third;  F. 


Purcell,  Fordham,  fourth.  Time — 25  seconds. 

880-Yard  Run. — Won  by  G.  Paulson,  Morris 
High;  F.  McCaffrey,  Fordham,  second;  Ben- 
nett, Morris  High,  third;  F.  McCue,  Fordham. 
fourth.  Time — 2.09. 

Putting  12-Pound  Shot. — Won  by  P.  Daly, 
Fordham,  with  36  ft.  11  in. ; J.  McCarthy, 
Fordham,  second,  with  35  ft.  3 in.;  G.  Sehlott- 
man,  third,  with  33  ft.  6 in. ; D.  White,  fourth, 
with  31  ft.  11  in. 

Running  High  Jump. — Won  by  A.  Price, 
Morris  High,  5 ft.  5 in.;  T.  Madden,  Yonkers 
High,  second,  5 ft.  4 in.;  H.  Rosenberg,  Morris 
High,  third,  5 ft.  3 in.;  W.  Daly,  Yonkers 
High,  and  C.  Troeger,  Morris  High,  tied  for 
fourth  place,  5 ft.  1 in. 

Running  Broad  Jump. — Won  by  R.  Loper, 
Fordham,  with  18  ft.  4 in.;  J.  B.  Toomey, 
Fordham,  and  C.  Taylor,  Yonkers  High,  tied 
for  second  place,  with  18  ft.;  E.  Seitz,  Ford- 
ham, with  17  ft.  10  in.,  third. 

440-lrard  Run. — Won  by  J.  McCaffery, 
Fordham ; Paulson,  Morris  High,  second ; J. 
Toomey,  Fordham,  third;  A.  Zinsmele, 
Yonkers  High,  fourth.  Time — 54  2-5  seconds. 
— New  York  Press,  June  3d. 
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THE  MEDICAL  LIBRARY. 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Pii.D. 

By  the  generous  gift  of  Dr..  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet  the  medical  library  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity may  be  said  to  be  set  firmly  on  its  feet. 
The  Emmet  collection  contains  about  a thou- 
sand volumes,  but  quite  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary library  of  medical  books;  nearly  all  of 
these  are  of  permanent  value.  Any  one  who 
knows  how  soon  the  modern  text-book  of  medi- 
cine or  of  surgery  gets  out  of  date  will  realize 
very  well  what  this  means.  Some  of  the  Em- 
met books  are  rare  and  very  valuable.  Among 
them  is  the  Obstetrical  Atlas  of  William,  Hun- 
ter, the  plates  of  which  are  the  finest  illustra- 


tions of  their  kind  ever  made  for  a medical 
work  and  the  volume  is  one  of  the  precious 
treasures  of  medical  bibliography.  The  collec- 
tion contains  many  of  the  Classics  of  medicine, 
notably  a number  of  volumes  from  the  old  and 
new  Sydenham’s  Societies’  republications  of 
medical  classics.  The  sets  of  periodicals  are 
especially  valuable  and  they  constitute  the  main 
part  of  the  library.  Practically  all  of  the 
New  York  Medical  publications  are  also 
here  in  complete  files.  Most  of  the  English 
and  Irish  publications  are  also  here.  The 
collection  of  journals  relating  to  Dr.  Emmet’s 
specialty  of  gynecology  is  especially  complete. 

Among  the  other  books  in  the  library  are  a 
number  of  presentation  copies  made  to  Dr.  Em- 
met of  their  own  publications  by  disciples  and 
the  many  friends  he  had  made  throughout  the 
world,  and  these  have  an  added  interest  and 
value  because  of  the  inscriptions  in  them. 
There  are  few  medical  libraries  that  contain  so 
much  of  personal  interest,  or  that  in  the  after- 
time will  tell  so  much  of  the  story  of  the  devel- 
opment of  gynecology,  which  is  after  all  a 
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specialty  that  owes  much  of  its  progress  to 
American  initiative  and  surgical  enterprise 
than  this  collection,  which  now  becomes  the 
nucleus  of  the  Medical  Library  of  Fordham 
University. 

I may  add  that  in  addition  to  Dr.  Emmet's 
books  myself  and  my  brother,  Dr.  Joseph 
Walsh,  of  Philadelphia,  have  decided  to  supple- 
ment the  University  Medical  Library  by  about 
five  hundred  volumes.  This  has  been  our  in- 
tention expressed  to  Eev.  Father  Eector  before 
the  agreeable  announcement  of  Dr.  Emmet’s 
gift.  These  volumes  will  consist  mainly  of 
very  recent  works  in  medicine,  text-books  and 
the  like,  published  during  the  last  five  years. 
There  will  be,  however,  in  addition  to  these,  a 


number  of  medical  classics,  especially  books  on 
medicine  published  in  America  during  the  first 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Where  there 
are  lacunae  in  the  Sydenham  Society  publica- 
tions as  given  by  Dr.  Emmet  these  will  be  filled 
up.  Besides  there  are  some  sets  of  journals 
and  transactions  of  Medical  Societies  not  in- 
cluded in  Dr.  Emmet’s  collection.  With  this 
nucleus  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  volumes 
the  medical  library  of  the  University  may  well 
be  considered  to  be  in  a position  where,  to  use 
some  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  sciences  re- 
lating to  medicine,  it  can  easily  accumulate  an 
informing  body  of  protoplasm  about  it  that 
will  make  it  an  up-to-date  Department  of  the 
University. 


LAW  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

At  last  the  end  has  come  and  we  announce 
with  pleasure  the  closing  of  the  School  of  Law. 

No  more  is  the  voice  of  the  instructor  heard 
in  our  classroom ; for  three  long  restful  months 
the  questions  of  the  doubting  student  are 
hushed. 

The  deep  stillness  that  envelopes  our 
formerly  well-inhabited  quarters  is  like  almost 
to  the  quiet  of  the  sanctuary ; and  one  wonders 
how  these  walls  that  echoed  many  a heated 
debate,  can  be  now  so  silent. 

It  is  not  without  a feeling  of  pride  in  work 
well  done  that  the  Law  students  announce  that 
our  professors  willingly  join  us  in  pronouncing 
the  work  of  our  first  year  such  a success,  that 
Alma  Mater  may  well  smile  upon  us  and  gladly 
rejoice  with  her  children. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  science,  and  have  earned  the  rest 
we  are  now  enjoying. 

Looking  backward,  through  the  past  year,  to 
the  day  when  Professor  Holland  defined  muni- 
cipal law*  as  a rule  of  civil  conduct,  prescribed 


by  the  supreme  power  in  a State,  commanding 
what  is  to  he  done  and  prohibiting  those  things 
which  are  not  to  be  done,  down  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  last  day  of  class,  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday  since  we  began  our  study 
of  the  most  wonderful,  the  eternally  new,  and 
yet  the  oldest  human  science. 

Who  is  there  to  deny  that  Law  is  the  triumph 
of  human  intellectual  achievement,  the  nearest 
approach  of  uninspired  humanity  to  divinity? 

In  the  law  of  a sovereign  state,  as  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools  and  the  true  theology, 
there  is  no  conflict  of  principles,  but  all  is  one 
grand  harmony  that  majestically  swells  on  to 
its  end  the  proper  control  of  society  over  man 
in  his  relations  to  his  fellows  and  the  State. 

Our  last  examination  was  in  Quasi-Con- 
tracts, a subject  which  Professor  Stark  ap- 
proached with  every  qualification  that  could 
possibly  bring  success  to  his  teaching  and 
brought  to  a close  with  what  we  sincerely  hope, 
for  our  own  sakes,  was  a blaze  of  glory. 

It  is  our  own  opinion  that  the  Quasi-Con- 
tract is  the  last  product  of  the  refinement  of 
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civilization,  than  which  there  is  no  subject  in 
the  Law,  of  broader  scope,  none  whereby 
remedial  justice  can  be  better  enforced.  Per- 
haps, next  year,  when  we  study  Equity,  our 
opinion  will  change,  until  then,  however,  we 
choose  to  remain  admirers  of  the  quasi-con- 
tract. 

How  consoling  a thing  it  is  to  recline  in  our 
favorite  chair  and  ponder  over  the  labors  we 
accomplished  last  year.  But  the  consolation 
has  its  touch  of  bitterness  when  we  consider 
that  there  are  a multitude  of  things  which  brief 
space  of  time  and  pressure  of  other  demands 
did  not  permit  us  to  know  as  well  as  we  might. 
Then  we  turn  again  to  our  modest  libraries  and 
fall  to  reading  in  the  hope  that  some  day  we 
may  be  able  to  justify  ourselves  to  ourselves. 
But  the  weather  and  depleted  energy  interfere 
so  much,  that  we  finally  surrender  to  the 
lighter  and  less  taxing  pleasures  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Our  Professor  Chapin  was  the  author  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine , in  which  with  his  own 
distinguished  ability,  he  shows  the  favoritism 
of  the  present-day  Law  for  the  weaker  sex.  We 
unhesitatingly  recommend  this  article  to  the 
persusal  of  mere  man  who  from  it  will  derive 
not  only  a great  store  of  useful  information, 


but  also  much  food  for  contemplation  and  re- 
flection. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  prospectus  of  the 
Law  School  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  several 
professors  have  joined  those  already  on  the  list 
of  the  Facility,  and  also  know  that  the  lecture 
hours  will  be  from  9.15  to  10.15  A.  M.,  and 
from  4 to  5 and  5 to  6 in  the  afternoon. 

The  scholarships  for  the  coming  year  awarded 
to  the  two  students  standing  highest  in  the  first 
year  class  were  won  by  Messrs.  Larkin  and  Mc- 
Gee. We  take  this  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating our  classmates  and  wishing  them  joy  of 
the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

And  now  we  close  with  a hearty  “God  speed” 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  college  depart- 
ment. To  our  fellow  undergraduates  in  the 
college  and  medical  school  we  wish  a pleasant 
and  happy  vacation  that  will  bring  them  back 
in  September  refreshed  and  able  to  commence 
again  their  battle  in  the  army  of  learners.  To 
our  professors  and  Alma  Mater  we  send  our 
tribute  of  affection,  and  you  kind  readers  “Au 
revoir.” 

At  the  commencement  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of 
tho  Law  School. 

John  JosEm  Lilly,  L.,  ’08. 
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Hews  of  ISk  instill). 


Jamaica,  that  little  dot  in 
V.  Rev.  John  J.  the  Carribean,  which  serves 
Collins  and  tile  as  a full  stop  to  British 
Jamaica  dominions  in  the  western 
Catechism.  world,  is  also  aroused  by  the 
education  wrangle  in  Eng- 
land. Non-Catholic  creeds  in  Jamaica,  as  in 
England,  admit  that  some  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  primary  schools;  they 
do  not  believe  in  purely  secular  education; 
still  are  they  loath  to  pay  taxes  for  denomina- 
tional education.  So  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Jamacia,  presided  over  by  the  superintend- 
ing inspector  of  schools,  and  dignified  by  the 
presence  of  the  Episcopal  Archbishop  of  the 
island  as  well  as  by  active  members  of  other 
non-Catholic  Churches,  drew  up  a Catechism, 
which,  as  the  learned  body  wishes  to  assert, 
“represents  the  teaching  of  no  creed,”  yet 
which,  by  a curious  process  of  Englishmen’s 
logic,  ought  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  all 
creeds,  Catholics,  of  course,  included.  While 
these  gentlemen  are  very  unwilling  to  pay  for 
education  in  any  religion  that  has  concrete  ex- 
istence, they  are  willing  to  pay  for  education  in 
a phantom  religion  that  has  no  existence  at  all. 
In  one  word,  they  are  willing  to  endow  a phan- 
tom. During  the  process  of  drafting  this  dilut- 
ed body  of  doctrine  (there  are  some  things  in 
Jamaica  that  may  be  diluted  with  profit — 
religion  is  not  one  of  them),  the  representa- 
tive of  Catholics  in  Jamaica  was  not  consulted. 
But  when  the  scheme  was  made  public  at  the 


meeting  of  the  Board,  V.  Rev.  John  J.  Col- 
lins was  graciously  invited  to  make  a state- 
ment of  his  position  before  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  for  approval.  Clearly 
and  vigorously  did  he  defend  the  rights  of  his 
Catholic  children.  He  said — “that  he  did  not 
consider  it  fair  to,  as  it  were,  spring  such  a 
matter  on  him,  that  the  correct  procedure  was 
to  discuss  the  subject  privately.  The  proposals 
would  not  suit  Catholics,  nor  would  they  suit 
the  Jews,  as  they  interfered  with  those  relig- 
ions. Catholics  did  not  object  to  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools,  all  they  asked  for  was 
equal  treatment  in  this  respect.  The  proposed 
Catechism  would  mean  unequal  treatment  to 
Catholics,  and  the  two  fundamental  principles 
to  which  they  objected  were:  (1)  The  two 
sacraments.  This  was  not  a Catholic  doctrine. 
(2)  The  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  doctrine  as 
set  out  in  the  Catechism  was  different  to  that 
of  his  church.  Therefore,  the  “fundamental 
truths”  as  they  were  called  in  the  Catechism, 
did  not  cover  fundamental  Christianity  from 
the  Catholic  sense,  and  so  were  contrary  to 
Catholic  teaching.”  Father  Collins  in  a vig- 
orous speech  continued  to  defend  the  Catholic 
position  on  education. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  Canon 
Simms  made  a remark  which  added  piquancy 
to  the  debate.  He  said,  ‘die  regretted  that  Fr. 
Collins  intended  to  vote  against  the  resolution, 
adding  that  he  (Canon  Simms)  thought  that 
if  Roman  Catholic  authorities  were  British  sub- 
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jects,  they  would  take  different  views.”  What 
an  impertinent  remark ! What  about  the 
Catholics  of  England? 

Fr.  Collins  in  voting  against  the  resolutions 
said,  “He  would  vote  for  the  resolutions  if  they 
were  so  amended  as  to  permit  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  teach  their  own  Catechism  and  place 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  denominations.  Comment  had  been  made 
on  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  priests  were  not 
British  subjects.  Yes,  he  was  a foreigner,  and 
his  nationality,  America,  was  very  dear  to  him. 
But  all  the  same,  himself  and  all  the  other 
priests  had  always  striven  to  inculcate  loyalty 
to  the  British  Crown  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  point  he  was  fighting  for  was  the 
same  one  which  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
were  now  struggling  for,  i.e.,  equality  in  the 
schools.  If  Protestants  were  allowed  to  teach 
their  Catechism  in  their  schools  Catholics 
should  have  the  same  privilege.  The  other 
side  had  the  majority,  and  if  they  gave  the 
Catholics  what  they  were  asking  for,  they 
would  be  doing  a splendid  act  of  generosity  to 
them — the  minority.  They  should  remember 
the  time  might  come  when  they  would  require 
the  assistance  of  the  Catholics.” 

Canon  Simms : I was  not  attacking  your 
loyalty,  but  your  knowledge  of  British  feeling. 

The  resolutions  were  carried,  Fr.  Collins  dis- 
senting. 

The  Daily  Telegram  of  Kingston  sums  up 
the  discussion  in  an  able  leader  which  approves 
of  Fr.  Collins’  position.  A short  time  after 
Fr.  Collins  made  a public  speech  inculcating 
loyalty  to  the  British  government. 

The  following  of  the  Society 
Woodstock.  of  Jesus,  who  were  connect- 
ed with  Fordham  either  as 


teachers  or  students  were  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  in  Woodstock  College,  Md.,  at  the 
end  of  June:  Rev.  James  A.  Taaffe  (0.  F.), 
Rev.  Richard  A.  Fleming,  Rev.  Charles  Lane, 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Kreis,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Leary, 
Rev.  John  C.  Linnehan,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
O’Shea,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Sullivan. 

The  Reverend  Denis  J. 
Rev.  Denis  Haggerty  celebrated  his  first 
Haggerty,  ’01.  mass  in  the  College  Chapel 

on  Sunday,  June  10th.  He 
gave  communion  to  a large  number  of  the  boys, 
and  pronounced  his  priestly  blessing  over  each 
at  the  end  of  mass.  Father  Haggerty  has 
always  shown  himself  a devoted  friend  of  Ford- 
ham,  and  has  left  to  his  Alma  Mater  the  affec- 
tionate memories  of  his  edifying  undergradu- 
ate days.  We  wish  him  every  success  in  his 
labors  in  the  Pittsburg  diocese. 

With  Father  Haggerty  was 
Rev.  Ambrose  P.  also  ordained  to  the  priest- 
Dunnigan,  ’00.  hood  Rev.  Ambrose  P. 

Dunnigan,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, N.  Y.,  June  9th.  Fordham  remembers 
Father  Dunnigan  for  his  sterling,  manly  quali- 
ties. He  is  to  labor  in  the  Brooklyn  diocese. 
Success ! 

The  members  of  St.  John's 
Students  Debating  Society,  of  Ford- 

Debate  on  ham  University,  discussed  in 

Open  Shop.  their  annual  debate,  May 

22d,  the  attitude  of  labor 
unions  toward  the  “open  shop.”  The  subject 
under  discussion  was : 

“Resolved,  That  the  attitude  of  labor  unions 
towards  the  'open  shop’  is  unjustifiable.”  Wil- 
liam J.  Fallon,  ’06,  of  Mamaroneck,  and  J. 
Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06,  of  Boston,  upheld  the 
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affirmative,  while  Thomas  F.  Connolly,  ’07,  of 
Fortchester,  and  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08,  of  New 
York,  defended  the  present  attitude  of  labor. 

The  absence  of  the  declamatory  style  of  set 
speeches  delivered  with  the  usual  conventional 
gestures,  was  a pleasing  feature  of  the  debate, 
and  the  ability  with  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  senior  class,  Messrs.  Fallon  and  Covenev, 
utilized  their  knowledge  of  ethics  in  present- 
ing their  arguments,  deserved  all  praise.  Mr. 
Coveney,  especially  spoke  with  strong  convic- 
tion and  naturalness. 

Mr.  Connolly,  of  the  negative,  did  not  do 
justice  to  himself  through  lack  of  memory,  in 
upholding  the  negative,  but  his  colleague, 
Stanley  Quinn,  in  forcible  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, made  a strong  plea  in  defense  of  the 
closed  shop. 

The  gentlemen  who  acted  as  judges  were: 
Magistrate  Breen,  Charles  W.  Sinnott,  ’96,  A. 
M.,  LL.  B.,  and  Mr.  Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  ’01, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B. — North  Side  News. 

The  decision  of  the  judges,  which  was  made 
public  on  Commencement  Day,  awarded  the 
medal,  which  was  founded  by  the  Alumni  of 
Fordham  University,  to  Stanley  J.  Quinn, 
08,  with  J.  Ignatius  Coveney,  ’06,  as  a good 
second. 

Bight  Eev.  Mon.  Joseph  F. 
Memorial  Day.  Mooney,  ’67,  delivered  the 
memorial  address  on  Dec- 
oration Day  to  the  graduates  who  assembled  in 
the  College  Church  to  attend  mass  for  the 
deceased  Alumni. 

Lieut.-General  Edwards  has  been  promoted  tq 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 
San  Francisco.  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  and  Fordham  Uni- 


versity, Mr.  Dudley  Malone,  '05,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  gave  a very  well  attended  lecture  in  the 
Xavier  College  Theatre  in  behalf  of  the  San 
Francisco  sufferers.  Mr.  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver, 
’05,  was  manager  for  Fordham.  The  lecture 
realized  $600. 

The  Monthly  is  glad  to 
Eev.  ‘Richard  note  a unique  distinction 
B.  Cushion,  that  came  to  Eev.  Eichard  B. 

Cushion,  ’88,  in  the  way  of 
an  invitation  to  pronounce  the  benediction  at 
the  recent  closing  exercises  of  the  New  York 
Law  School  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Father  Cush- 
ion showed,  by  his  impressive  manner,  that 
he  appreciated  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

Simon  McDonald,  captain 
Baseball.  and  catcher  this  year,  was 

re-elected  captain  for  next 
season.  John  J.  Barry,  ’07,  was  elected  man- 
ager. 

The  Class  of  ’06  held  their 
The  Seniors,  annual  ball  in  the  Fordham 

Club  on  the  evening  of  June 

19th. 

Through  the  kindness  of 
’61.  Mr.  William  J.  Joyce,  ’61, 

we  were  gratified  to  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Galligan,  ’61, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Galligan  is  in  business  with 
the  National  Surety  Co.,  Chicago,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  know  that  he  is  yet  hale  and  hearty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Wedding  Bells,  Neill  announce  the  marriage 
Nelson  J.  Edge,  of  their  daughter,  Grace 
’05.  Alice,  to  Mr.  Nelson  J. 

Edge,  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  six,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
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All  happiness  and  sincere  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Nelson  Edge. 

The  Class  of  ’06  made  a 
The  Seniors.  Spiritual  Retreat  at  St.  An- 
drew-on-the-Hudson,  under 


the  guidance  of  Rev.  J.  Havens  Richards,  S.  J., 
for  the  space  of  three  days  before  Commence- 
ment. Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J.,  Rector  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  writes  very  flatteringly  of  the 
very  favorable  impression  made  by  the  Seniors 
during  their  stay  in  St.  Andrew’s. 
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